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GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


BY BBV. JAME8 8TBYBN8. 


To belief in guardian angels is not wholly 
without warrant. There is, indeed, no direct 
inthority for it in Scripture; but neither does 
Holy Writ condemn it; while many analogies 
nggest it to be peculiarly in harmony with the 
Providence of Qod. Few things impress us so 
deeply with the lore and care of our heavenly 
Father as the thought that he has set his angels 
to watch over us, so that whether we are friend* 
less or in prosperity, whether we are in a strange 
land or among our kindred, ministering hands 
an round about us, a fence and a shield from 
evil, if we will but submit to their guidance. As 
Milton says, 

“Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake.” 

Who can look upon children asleep, yet doubt 
that there are guardian angels ? In the sWeet, 
placid faces of the slumbering innocents there 
ii a holiness which belongs not to earth, as if 
the countenances were irradiated from invisible 
spiritual watchers. The beautiful Irish tradi¬ 
tion, which says that when an infant smiles it is 
because the angels are whispering to it, is no 
mere poetical fancy. In the soul of childhood 
there still lingers something of the light of the 
heaven from which it has come; and that holy 
messengers do not disdain to visit it, to gaze 
lovingly upon it, to influence it insensibly to a 
life of goodness, is not irrational to believe. 
Gleams of this truth, broke on Wordsworth, 
vhea he wrote his “Intimations of Immortality.” 

“Notin entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

Bat trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home; 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

e * a a a a * a 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters roiling evermore.” 

Vol. XXVII.—1 


There are those who believe that it is the 
especial privilege of “the loved and lost” to be 
thereafter the guardian watchers of the living 
who are left behind. Such a persuasion has 
dried many a mourner’s tear. In the over¬ 
whelming grief which death brings, it is a relief 
unspeakable to think that the lamented parent, 
the cherished partner, or the darling child are 
still with us, separated only by a division as 
thin as air, sympathizing with us, watching over 
us, silently persuading us to holy actions. Often 
has suoh a conviction cheoked the rising thought 
of evil, and turned Attempted and erring back 
to the paths of virtt^k We would fain believe, 
that those sweet innocSts who are given to their 
parents for awhile, and who are then taken away 
just els they have began to weave themselves 
about our hearts, are angels in disguise, sent to 
wean us from earthly things, and revive in our 
souls the longing for Paradise. Qod spiritualizes 
us, in this way, when all other means foil. 

There are praying mothers, whose sons are 
far away, to ^honv this belief has sometimes 
come with pjmiliar beauty. Oh! what inexpres¬ 
sible joy to Vink that guardian angels attend 
the wanderer in the watches of the night, in the 
storm at sea, on the wide prairie, on the bleak 
sierra. Grown men, separated by vast oceans 
from their early homes, often feel as if some 
invisible presence was with them: a presence as 
though a celestial spirit, won by & mother’s 
petitions, constantly protected their footsteps. 
There is a German legend which says that each 
of us, at birth, has & guardian angel appointed, 
who remains with us until death, unless driven 
away by oar remorseless wickedness. Alas! for 
those who have banished their invisible attendant. 
What & dissolution theirs must be, as they go 
out into the dark eternity to come, lonely wan- 
| derers whom no messenger from Paradise takes 
[ by the hand I — 

| To believe in guardian angels liftsyl^ 
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THE PIOUS DEAD.—THE BROKEN HEART. 


heavenward. No one can hold this beautiful 
faith, yet remain wholly “of the earth earthy.” 
To believe in guardian angels, ever on the watch, 
is proof of spirituality of thought, of aspira¬ 
tions after better things, of a yearning to be 
partakers, even here, of the confidence and sym¬ 
pathy of the blessed. Those who entertain it 
may sometimes be guilty of trespasses, but can 
never wholly yield themselves to sensual thoughts 
or deeds. It is a peremti^spring of virtue in 
their hearts, purifying theSby ever-recurring 
baptisms of holiness. To feel that we are con¬ 


tinually in the presence of guardian angels, 
whether the “loved and lost” or otherwise, is to 
restrain us from evil, and urge us ever to a life 
of immortal bliss, beyond the sepulohre. With 
the conviotion of such a companionship, he must 
be degraded indeed, who can stoop to vicious 
courses, or consort with the vulgar, the low, or 
the brutish. Such a belief is a “fence round 
about” the soul, protecting it from even the 
thought of iniquity. Thanks be to God for 
guardian angels! 


THE PIOUS DEAD. 


BT 8EBBNA LOUIS! GRAVES. 


Whir the last sigh is borne upon the air 
From lips where rests th death’s ©old seal, 

Must we thenceforth be calm, and brave, and bear 
A lonely grief that time may never healf 
When to the sacred silence of the tomb 
We give, with breaking hearts, the lost, 

Cocnes there no ray to light the midnight gloom, 
To dawn upon us, worn^y tempest-tosa’d f 


Oh, Thou who heareet pi 
Though oft they’re hi< 


jghtj|< 
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er—whose ways are just, 
deepest night, 


Help us in Thee to meekly, put our trust, 

To look bdyond the grave to Heaven’s light 
The dead are with us; this Thy word hath said— 
On viewless wings they round us glide, 

And, when all gladness from our hearts hath fled, 
They breathe of hope whatever ills betide. 


Yes, glorious thought! in allVmr hburs of woe, 
Of grief, and anguish) and despqf^ 

They oome to check the bitter tear-^Kp’a flow, 
And ease the spirit of its load of cfoe. 


We may not view them with our mortal eyes. 

Nor list with rapture to their songs, 

Yet do we know that round our pathway lies 
The tender guidance of the white-robed throngs! 

The dead are with us—patient, faithful, kind, 

Their spirits freed from dross of earth; 

Oft hold they intercourse with kindred minds, 
Waiting and watching for a Heavenly birth. 

Oh, who that in the lowly grave hath lain 
Some fondly-loved and cherished friend, 

Has heard not, in the gloom of anguished pain, 

A sweet, glad song of hope, with dirge-notes blend! 

Thus, morning’s sun and twilight’s dusky hour 
Doth bring the dear departed back, 

And when misfortune’s clouds around us low’r 
They scatter sunlight on the weary track. 

Then say not that the dead for e’er are gone, 

That sleep their souls within the tomb; 

“ The pure in heart see God”—before His throne 
They plead for us, poor sinners lost in gloom! 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


BY MBS. ASH S. ST1PHIK8. 


Let me perish in the early Spring, 
When thickets all are green, 

And rosy buds are blossoming 
Amid their tender sheen. 

When the rain-drops and the sunshine 
Lie sleeping in the leaves, 

And swallows haunt the thrifty vine 
That drapes the cottage eaves. 


Let me perish in the early Spring, 

The childhood of the year, 

I would not that a gloomy thing 
Sweep o’er my humble bier. \ 

For when a broken heart gives way, 1 N 
In such a world as ours, 

’Tis well to let the humble day u 

Pass gently with the flowers. - 
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ROSE HARRISON. 


BT A. L. OTIS 


Fob three days had that incessant rain been . 
dropping outside, and for three days had those | 
laughing voices been ringing merrily, “spite of ] 
wind and weather.” Battledore, graces, back- j 
gammon, chess and other games had been voted 
first charming, then tiresome, and now the whole 
party stood round a bagatelle board with inte¬ 
rested faces. It was a party worth describing. 
He whose turn it is to throw is Henry Sumner, 
short, fair haired, but by no means wanting in 
dignity; that other, Walter Wheaton, tall, black 
eyed, and merry as May-day. This one is Wil¬ 
liam Stuart, a lazy, witty student—indeed all 
are Cambridge students. 

The young ladies are Margaret and Lucy 
8umner, Henry's sisters, and Rose Harrison. 
Margaret is a tall, queenly girl; Lucy, most 
confiding and affectionate, and Rose a sweet, 
interesting enigma. She is bold and bashful— 
naturally graceful, but wofully awkward when 
embarrassed; tender-hearted, yet sometimes piti¬ 
less. No one knows bow to understand her, yet 
she is all openness. Rose has but one consistent 
trait—truthfulness. 

These young people are boarding with a lady 
about five miles from Boston, in a large old 
family mansion. &e three girls are under the 
protection of Rose's aunt, one of those charming 
old maids, whose genial hearts warm all those 
who have the happiness to surround them. 

They are all young, no one over twenty. Rose 
is sixteen. They have been all summer, for it 
is now autumn—upon the most comfortable, 
home-like terms. At least they were so until a 
waggish cousin paid Henry a visit More of 
him hereafter. This pleasant freedom had been 
soon established; for a short time after they 
became inmates of the house, an easterly storm 
set in, and for a week they were obliged to find 
all their amusement indoors and in each other's 
society. Each soon found out the one most con¬ 
genial, and thereafter William and Margaret 
were oonstant companions, and were the first to 
become so. Then Lucy and Walter. Of course 
Henry and Rose were left without choioe. The 
attentions of each gentleman were more particu¬ 
larly given to his chosen friend, and the days 
passed sociably, and without restraint, till the 
aforesaid oousin arrived. He insinuated, and 


teased, and seemed so knowing, that the young 
folks grew uncomfortable, and the sweet, free, 
friendly intercourse, was in a fair way to give 
place to constrain^fcd formality, when the mis¬ 
chief-maker departed. 

The evening after this happy event, as they 
were sitting around the table, ceremoniously 
trying to entertain one another, and having a 
stiff, uninteresting time, Rose suddenly spoke, 
her face glowihg, her hands used vigorously and 
expressively in gesticulation. 

“Ah,” said she, “our pleasant, brotherly inter¬ 
course is at an end! You gentlemen are so afraid 
of being thought lovers, that you take refuge in 
these tiresome civilities. And ife are afraid to 
mend your gloves, or read, or sing, for the same 
reason. Oh, don’t let U9 feel so! Don’t let 
Horace's idle jokes have such weight. I am 
sure if I must be formal and polite, instead of 
sisterly, I shall, be so unhappy I cannot stay 
here.” 

All felt a little foolisk but they saw the neces¬ 
sity of a return to the former ease. 

“Now,” added Rose, “let us all vow we won't 
fall in love, or speak a word of love all summer, 
and then we shall have a sociable, happy time.” 

Her speech was received with hearty laughter, 
but she was too much in earnest to notice it, and 
continued, 

“And now we all know that Mr. Stuart and 
Margaret are most oongenial, Mr. Wheaton and 
Lucy, Mr. Swnefi and-” 

“ Myself,'™ould have been spoken as natu¬ 
rally as the rest, if she had not seen the roguishly 
expectant faces of all her companions except 
Henry, whose deep flush and earnest gaze checked 
the word. She paused, blushed, but continued 
earnestly, * y 

“Yes, we will resume our sisterly conduct, so 
let us shake hands with ovr ohosen brothers, 
and never be ashamed to treat tht^i kindly and 
affectionately.” 

The other couples shook hands heartily, and 
with real open pleasure. But when Henrg hqjd 
his hand to Rose, she glanced at his face, gave 
her hand timidly, and blushed far more than any. 

Now her enthusiasm had expended itself, and 
; for the rest of the evening she was the most 
silent one of the company. 

17 
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ROSE HARRISON. 


After this the sisters were confiding and affec¬ 
tionate, and no attention was too troublesome 
to be offered to them. The brothers took bro¬ 
therly care of them, and were not slow to give 
brotherly advice, to insist upon thick shoes, and 
shawls in the evening. Henry especially watched 
over Rose. 

“Here, Miss Rose, the dew is falling. I have 
brought your shawl. Let me see your shoes. 
Good. The air is fresh. ]^|me tie your hand¬ 
kerchief over your head.” 

The curly head was always laughingly sub¬ 
mitted to him; he was implicitly obeyed inva¬ 
riably. She would sometimes jump into the 
small boat, and push herself far into the pond, 
balancing herself with the freeest and most ex¬ 
quisite grace, while her clear laugh rang like a 
mermaid’s, as she shook her head in defiance of 
her alarmed aunt’s commands to return. But a 
beckon from Henry’s hand would bring her like 
a flash to the shore. In riding or walking her j 
daring spirit, that leaped to meet danger, was 
subdued, and happy under the oontrol of his 
prudence. 

Was she as careful of him as he of her? Far 
from it. No one's gloves were so often unmended, 
no one’s headache so seldom asked after. She 
alone never praised his beautiful singing. Why 
did the usually grateffel, tender-hearted Rose 
seem so careless? 

The two matrons looked on complacently, for 
they saw the innocence and happiness of the 
young people. They did not care if lasting 
attachments were formed, for the parents of all 
were old friends. Both ladies were quiet and 
lonely, without the slightest turn for match¬ 
making. 

A favorite amusement was rowing on the pond. 
One afternoon all were enjoyin£this pleasure, 
and they were too happy to return home. But 
weary of rowing and of sitting still, they got out 
on the opposite shore, ordered a light supper at 
the farm-house, walked in the beautiful, autumn- 
tinted shore, skipped stones, sang, sitting under 
theVlms, and when the moon rose, entered the 
boat fof home - Henry had been very silent as 
he sat by R$sV. A last he gave up his oars, 
said he ha#b bhd headache, and had better not 
pfert>himself Rose, seeing him shiver, laugh¬ 
ingly trfrew-her sh'awl over him, but what was 
Bet^surprise to feel a few minutes after, his 
head rest heavily on her shoulder in sleep, while 
Its burning heat penetrated her dress. She 
almost held her breath. Her tenderest woman's 
feelings were touched, and as he thus leaned 
upon her in suffering, she felt that her whole 
heart was longing to comfort him, to cling to him, 


almost to adore him. And thus she knew she 
loved him. It would have been a relief to weep, 
yet she sat still as a stone. Not for worlds 
would she have awaked the sleeper. 

Having made the discovery of her own love, 
Rose trembled lest it should be apparent to 
others. She had all the will, but not the power, 
to be a hypocrite. Just before they reached the 
shore Henry roused himself, and becoming aware 
of his position, whispered a petition for pardon, 
which obtained no reply. He helped Rose to 
land, and accompanied the ladies to the house, 
leaving the care of the boat to the other gentle¬ 
men. As they walked across the fields, Mift-garet 
turned to Henry and said, * 

“Ton are ill, brother. Your hand is burning. 
Let me see your face in the moonlight Oh, how 
flushed!” 

Lucy came to him too, and though he declared 
nothing was the matter but chilliness and a little 
headache, they felt alarmed. Lucy kissed him 
again and again, as they waited on the lawn for 
the others. And how did his adopted sister, his 
little protegee Rose behave ? She looked care¬ 
lessly past him, saying she thought his efforts 
to be entertaining on the way home must have 
fatigued him. Her tone of assumed indifference 
sounded harsh. Brothers and sisters looked at 
one another surprised. Rose ran on to tell her 
aunt they had arrived safely, and they heard her 
singing as she Went, rather more loudly than 
usual, too. 

“What is the matter with Rose, Henry?” 
asked Lucy. “You must have offended her. I 
always find her so sympathizing.” 

“Can’t you guess?” said Margaret “She has 
been the first to break the law she made herself, 
and she tries to hide her delinquency.” 

“No, not the first to break it, Margaret, if she 
hat broken it,” answered Henry. 

“What! two culprits? But though we had no 
power to enforce the first clause, we can the 
second. Beware, Henry, how you ever breathe 
a word of soft nonsense. We will have none 
of it” 

“I give you my word, sister, you shall never 
| hear a syllable of it.” 

| “Nor will Rose, Henry. She has too much 

I respect for her own law. Oh, I pity you two 
poor tongue-tied lovers. Will you resort to bil¬ 
let-doux, or learn the deaf-mute language?” 

“Dear Margaret don't tease,” Lucy inter¬ 
posed, “for Rose will for consistency sake, refuse 
to listen, and I am sure, law or no law, he could 
not get the shy little thing to reply.” 

Henry was too ill to leave his room the next 
day, and his sisters were constantly with him. 
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Rose had therefore no companions. She sang 
and laughed. When told by her annt that she 
might disturb Henry, she went to the woods to 
sing without restraint, she said; and came back 
with eyes dimmed by tears. She refused to ride 
with William and Walter. “She was too tired.” 
Then she must bring her work and they would 
read to her. The work was brought, but the 
▼ery first piece of poetry, some of Longfellow’s 
beautiful hymn-like verses, sent her weeping to 
her room. 

Three weeks of severe illness left Henry very 
weak, but better. As for Rose, her spirits and 
her bloom were gone. One day Margaret came 
to her with a message from Henry. He thought 
his adopted sister need not be banished so rigor¬ 
ously, and he should be so glad to see her. 

Of course she could not refuse such a request, 
and taking her aunt’s hand in her own little cold 
one, she entered his room. She was pale and 
quiet. Her voioe was steady, but not natural. 
She saw how muOh Henry had suffered, yet no 
expression of sympathy passed her lips, nothing 
but the most ceremonious inquiries. If she had 
said one kind word, all her self-possession would 
have vanished. Henry was much pained, yet 
he resolved to have patience, and to hope still 
that Margaret was right When she rose to go, 
he held out his hand to her. The effort to be 
calm was too great to be sustained much longer. 
Her hand trembled in his, and her lips quivered 
as she dreif' hastily away, and ran up-staire. 
Her aunt, who did not see the beam of joy that 
lit up Henry’s anxious face, scolded her well for 
her unfeeling conduct. 

Her words made a vivid impression upon Rose. 
She spent the night in bitter self-reproach, and 
in the morning came down stairs almost as ill as 
Henry. She had made a resolution which oost 
her a eevere struggle, and one she feared she had 
not the calmness to carry out. It was to beg 
her annt to go with her to his room, when he 


was alone, that she might ask him to forgive her 
coldness, tell him she would not wound him for 
the world, and thank him for all his kindness to 
her. She hoped to do all this as a sister would. 

Henry was now left alone during the meals of 
the family. Rose had seldom gone down to tea 
lately. She heard all go down, and then with a 
beating heart and holding fast her aunt’s arm, 
she went to his door, which was partly open. 

Henry lay on the sofa with his eyes closed, 
and his bands clasped above his head. He did 
not open his eyes as Rose entered/and as she 
looked at him her courage eltCd fast. He was 
not asleep, and wondering at the silence and 
quick breathing of the person who entered, he 
looked languidly around. Then the sunlight 
seemed to stream from his face. He held out 
his hand, drew Rose gently to him, and bent her 
cheek to his, saying with playful emotion, “Ah, 
dearest Rose, I must tell you I love you. I shall 
die a victim to your law if I don’t. I haVe 
obeyed it so long only because it was yours. 
Pray repeal it.” 

Her heart filled with happiness, but her sobs, 
as kneeling beside him, she buried her face in 
the pillow, were none the less violent. He lifted 
her head presently, for he could not bear to hear 
her cry so, and said, “ Rose, will you not tell me, 
can you not say that you love me too ?” 

“Aunt, may I?” she said, imploringly. 

“Oh, certainly, my dear,” cried the astonished 
maiden lady, who little expected such a scene. 

She did not tell him she loved him, but she 
kissed his hand, and as he caught her blushing 
face in both hands, and saw how thin and wan 
it had grown during his illness, it was his turn * 
to have moist eyes. 

The aunt retreated preoipitously, and so will 
we, for Rose’s awkwardness rill she was accus¬ 
tomed to raillery upon the broken law was inde¬ 
scribable, and so also was her happy grace as a 
wife. 




“THE OLDEN-TIME." 


BT PHILA A. EARLE. 


I dream ef the olden time, 

That far away softly lies, 

As the fleecy cloudlets rest 
Afar in the Summer skies; 
And the watetfe of the past, 

Sigh sad as (he ocean wave 
That kisses the golden stars, 
Then sinks to Its wat'ry grave* 


I gaze through the parting clouds, 

Beyond where the shadows lie, 

And the fair rose-tinted spots 
I see with a tear-wet eye. 

And the sun-kissed past looks bright. 

With its love and sweet-breathed flowers. 
From the dim twilight of grief, 

Whence I look to those sunny hours. 
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It seems—the sweet olden-time, 

Like one fair golden tress bright, 
Among the dark gloomy looks, 

Which wave o'er the brow of night; 
For over its joys and dreams 
I linger in memory now, 

And list to early lore-tones, 

With smiles on my grief-kissed brow. 

They sound like music that oomes. 

Afar over Summer seas, 

Or the fragrance zephyrs bring 
From far-away perfumed leaves; 


Like the singing fountains gush, 

Like the songs of silvery streams, 

Like the distant song-bird's notes, 

Like the musio we hear in dreams. 

Those voioes are low and sweet, 

As they come through long-gone yean, 
Softly they breathe to my heart, 

Heavy with its unwept tears; 

And I sit when the gloaming eomes. 
Where woodbine and wild-flowers climb, 
And weep for life's weariness. 

And sigh for the olden-time. 


HEART OF FLESH. 


BT MBS. ▲. 7. LAW. 




Heart of flesh—grown fhint and weary 'neath stern 
throbbings of despair, 

Cease thy murmurs—cease thy wailings, lift instead 
an earnest prayer. 

Art thou tried beyond endurance ? Do temptations 
gird thy way? 

List this preoept—as thy trials—so thy strength 
from day to day! 

Others too, have, like thee, wrestled with the foe on 
every side; 

Close thine ear to syren voices; strong in faith of 
God abide. 

Heart of flesh—no longer falter 'neath the burden 
of thy grief; 

Cast aside the tares—and gather golden grains from 
out life's sheaf. 

If e’en He, our great Esampler, had not where to 
lay His head. 


Is it meet that His disciples should through paths 
less stormy tread? 

Though the scourging oft is grievous, 'tis a Father 
holds the rod, 

And these very chastfnings prove us ohildren of a 
gracious God. 

Heart of flesh—be up and doing, speed thee to the 
sad and lone, 

And ere many days thoult gather bread—thus on 
the water thrown. 

Deeds of kindness and compassion, to thy heart 
will bring relief, 

For the blessings of the friendless, will soon cheat 
thee of thy grief. 

Unction from on High will bring thee peaoe unfailing, 
peace supreme, 

Star-like, ever on thy pathway oeaseless will its 
radiance beam. 


TWILIGHT MEMORIES. 


BT 8. V. THAYER. 


Whbr the daylight is departing, 
And the twilight lone and still. 
With a misty, wavering shadow, 
Hovers over vale and hill; 

Then I sit alone and quiet, 

And the pleasant memories oome, 
Of the happy houn of ohildhood. 
And my early much-loved home. 


Then I think I hear the voioes, 

Of the quiets slumbering dead. 
And I listen for their fbotseps 
With no strange mysterious dread. 


Loved forms seem to gather round me. 

And familiar faces bright. 

With their welc'ming smiles surround me, 
'Mid the shadows of the night. 


As I turn with joyous greetings, 

Lo! the silvery moon's pale beams, 
Shining o'er the distant mountains. 

Drive away these waking dreams. 

Then I sadly sit and ponder 
On the pages of the past. 

And unthinkingly, I wonder 
Why inch bright dreams may not last. 
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THE EDITOR IN HIS SANCTUM; 

OR, ANOTHER VISIT FROM JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


WASHING DATS, MANNERS PAST AND PBE8XNT, WOM1N IN 80CIETY, CONVERSATION, 
WOMAN'S MENTAL CULTIVATION, THB LDBAL WOMAN, HOUSEHOLD 
DBUDOB8, PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF THE 8EX, MARRIAGE. 


Jeremy Shobt. —The days of the miracles are 
Dot over. I'll maintain this, sir, against 14 all 
comers, ” as brave knights used to say in the 
days of chivalry. 

Editor.—Y on seem excited, Jeremy. What's 
the matter? 

Jeremy. —Matter, sir! Just this. I made a 
morning call at the house of an acquaintance, 
yesterday, and being an old friend, and an old 
man also, went straight to the kitchen when I 
found the parlor empty, and especially as I 
heard the voices of the two youngest (beautiful 
and accomplished girls they are) chatting as 
merrily as blackbirds in a thicket. What do you 
think I saw? I saw them washing, sir—actually 
over the suds. Never knew them to look so 
charmingly in my life, either. I've met them 
in the festive throng, Attired richly, gems shining 
•u brow, bosom and arms; the light of triumph 
flashing from their bright eyes; the sparkling 
repartee breaking from their ruby lips; and all 
their motions poetry and graoe—but yesterday! 
ye patrons of washing-day—blue Monday! they 
seemed sweeter and fairer and handsomer than 
ever! With glossy curls loosely tuoked back, 
and cheeks all glowing with rich double rotes, 
skirts short enough to show the pretty feet, and 
white arms covered with flaky foam—commend 
me to " beauty in the suds." Beside that, there 
were no extra manoeuvres—no throwing things 
into corners, and above all— no apologies* "You 
And us at work," said the youngest, laughing. 
"We are familiar with the kitchen," added the 
other, more gravely. "Aye! and with the par¬ 
lor, too," said I, admiringly; and I placed them 
higher upon the record-book of my heart than 
| ever. Shouldn’t you have done so too? 

I Editor. —To be sure. But, Jeremy, how elo¬ 

quent you are to-day! Now, if you like poetry, 
\ hare's a piece I wish you to read. You do. Well, 
(it’s on "A Washing Day," and by one of our con¬ 
tributors. 

i Jeremy. — I'll read it, with all my heart 
^Jeremy reads m a sonorous voice.) 

What ails the women? 

What ails the men ? 

What ails the old rooster? 
j What ails the hen? 


The ehickens fly. 

And the children cry, 

The old wives scold. 

And the husbands sigh, 

And " rock a by baby" the sister sings, 
"If I was a dove and had silver wings. 
Up the church steeple and far away 
I'd fly at the dawn of a washing day." 

(Jeremy becomes excited as he reads.) 

For never a minute 
Of peace I get; 

The "Sancho” is in it— 

The floor is wet; 

For soap and suds, 

And scalding and choking. 

And dirty duds, 

And fuming and smoking, 

And puff and spatter. 

And wring and souse 
And snob a clatter 
All over the house. 

What ails the women ? 

What ails the men? 

What ails the old rooster? 

What ails the hen? 


(Jeremy, becoming still more excited, snatches his 
cane, with which he gesticulates as he reads.) 


The hen is scratching, 

Forgotten, forlorn; 

The rooster is watching 
In vain for corn; 

The men are all mad. 

For the women say, 

" A picked up dinner 
Or none, to-day.” 

"La! Fm tired," the old dame cries, 

Wiping the soap-suds out of her eyes; 
"Mercy upon ns!” the daughter sings, 

"If I was a dove and had silver wings 
Up the ohnrch steeple and far away 
I'd fly at the dawn of a washing day." 

Editor.— Bravo! Bravo! 

Jbrsmy. —When I was a youngster, the girls 
would sit up all Sunday night courting, and ge 
to the wash-tub the instant their lovers left. 
Times have ohanged, and not for the better. 
True, the girls don't oourt all night, now-a-days, 
but neither do they go to the wash-tub. 

Editor. —Except in rare instances, as with 
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your para|Hs. Bat surely, you don’t mean to 
say that the public manners have not improved. 
How would we tolerate old-fashioned weddings? 

Jeremt. —I’ll admit there’s more decorum in 
these times. Yet I don’t know, either. It seems 
to me less indelicate or vulgar to struggle for the 
bride’s garter than to have a bridal ohamber 
ostentatiously decked out at hotels or on board 
steamers. Then the young folks are quite too 
fond of showing their fondness for each other. 
The way some people behave in the honeymoon 
is disgusting. Nor are lovers entirely exempt. 
What business has a gentleman to be hanging 
around a lady all the evening, even if he is 
engaged to her? Or what business has she to 
allow such behaviour? In my time such con¬ 
duct would have been considered abominable. 
Beside, it’s an insult to the rest of the company, 
for it as much as tells them, “see how happy we 
are, don’t you wish it was you?” I’ve no pa¬ 
tience with such people. 

Editor. —The best thing ever written on that 
subject, Jeremy, was the song of Bodger, the 
Scotcfi poet. You remember it, don’t you? 
“Behave Yourself Before Folk.” 

Jeremt.— I recollect it but dimly. Have you 
it here ? 

Editor. —I think I can quote it from memory. 
(Editor recittt aloud.) 

“Behave yoursel’ before folk# 

Behave yoursel’ before folk 
And dinna be sae rude to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 

It wadna gi’e me meikle pain, 

Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 

To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane; 

But, guidsake! no before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Bohave yoursel’ before folk; 

Whate’er ye do when out o’ view, 

Be cautious aye before folk. 

Consider, lad, how folks will crack, 

And what a great affair they’ll xnak’ 

O’ naething but a simple smack 
That’s gi’en or ta’en before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel' before folk; 

Nor gi’e the tongue o’ auld or young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 

It’s no through hatred o’ a kiss 
That I sae plainly tell you this; 

But, losh I I tak’ it sair amiss 
To be sae teased before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk; 

When we’re our lane you may take ane. 

But fient a ane before folk. 

I’m sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As any modest lass should be; 

But yet it doesna dp to see 
Sic freedom used before fblk. 


Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk; 
m ne’er submit again to it— 

So mind you that—before folk. 

Ye tell me that my face is fair; 

It may be sae, I dinna care; 

But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk; 

Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freak/ 

But aye be douce before folk. 

Ye tell me that my lips are sweet; 

Sic tales I doubt are a’ deceit; 

At ony rate it’s hardly meet 
To pree their sweets before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel' before folk; 

Gin that’s the case there’s time and place 
But surely no before folk. 

But gin you really do insist 

That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae get a license frae the priest, 

And mak’ me yours before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk. 

Behave yoursel' before folk; 

And when wo’re ane baith flesh and bane. 

Ye may tak’ ten before folk.” 

Jeremt. —Capital! All except that last stanzas. 

I don’t believe in married people billing and 
cooing before company. It’s only a shade less 
rude than the other. I’m a man that speaks my 
mind, too. 

Editor. —It’s a pity that what is called “so¬ 
ciety” could not be reformed in other particu¬ 
lars also. A fashionable party now-a-days, is 
the most absurd affair in the world. The mar¬ 
ried gentlemen collect in a corner, where they 
discuss politics or business, leaving their wives 
to gossip about their children, the last fashion, 
and how this and that one “is looking to-night.’* 

A few matrons join in the dance, but generally 
this amusement is left to the young girls, who 
have usually lads for partners, with high shirt 
collars and very deep cuffs to their coats. 

Jeremt. —Mere chits of boys I “Young Ame¬ 
rica,” socially, smacks dreadfully of bread and 
butter. Yet that society is no better is the fault 
of adults, and principally, for I am frank, of our 
own sex. When men are too lazy or too stupid 
to talk to women, how can you expect an evening 
party to be anything else but what it*is! Gentle¬ 
men, instead of going to eat terrapins, oysters 
and boiled turkey, or to discuss politics and 
trade, should devote themselves to the ladies, 
and revive the brilliant oolloquial days of the 
old French talons. It’s an insult to the fair to 
act as if they were incapable of anything but 
small talk. 

Editor. —Right, Jeremy, right 

Jeremt.—I n the times of Madame de Sevignc, 
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i Madame de Longueville, Madame de Sable, and 
other dazzling female minds of the seventeenth 
i century, women talked of everything—poetry, 
philosophy, social science, even politics; were, 
therefore, intellectual companions to men; and 
I by their graceful language and quick wit, threw 
| a charm over whatever they discussed, and often 
a new insight into it. It*s absurd to say that 
women can’t talk of serious matters. Sir, if 
they were countenanced in it, they’d make splen¬ 
did conversational companions. A woman of 
1 sense hates infinitely to be addressed in “small 
talk,” for it’s tacitly saying she’s only a pretty 
> fool, after alL Nay, their own brilliancy would 
react on man, making his colloquial style more 
epigrammatic. We’ll never have again either 
I the salons, or society in its larger sense, what it 
I ought to be, until we restore woman to her place, 

, as the adviser, confidant and friend of man. The 
■ best wife is she who is treated as a rational crea- 
' tore by her husband, and not as a mere toy: and 
what is true of wives, is true of women in the 
abstract. I don’t wonder at the “Woman’s 
Rights” movement: it’s an exaggeration, I know; 
but it arises from the natural rebellion of woman 
against the slavishness to which she is con¬ 
demned by modern fashion. 

Editor. —I am glad to hear you talk so. 

Jerxxy. —Look at Shakspeare, sir! It is by 
their lofter attributes that his female characters 
please us. I’ve often notioed, in reading his 
best plays, that he rarely calls bis sweetest 
' creations beautiful. We are not enchanted by 
the face or form, but by the mental or moral 
attributes. Can you remember how Portia 
looked, whether she was tall, or short, a blonde 
or a brunette? I cannot. It is the forgiving 
love of Desdemona: the sweet modesty of Imo¬ 
gens: the wit of Beatrice: and the naivete of 
Perditm that charms us. Hermione, Cordelia, 
Helen, Bianca; or that sweetest creation of the 
sweetest poet’s fancy, the gentle, beauteous 
Rosalind, are they not all enchantresses only 
because they have the hearts’ intellects and 
* sympathies of women? 

Editor. —Though you would have woman cul¬ 
tivated, you don't believe in making her mannish. 
As Tennyson says:— 

Woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” 

! Jeremy. —Yes, sir! Shakspeare never draws 

hts heroines unwomanly in the sense of being 
' one-sided, that is with the intellect, or anything 
else, developed at the expense of the heart. 
The grace that subdues us, the witchery that 
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enchants us, and the airy beauty that melts us 
into admiration, in his gallery of females, are 
all made up of the softer and sweeter points of 
woman’s character. From the simple-hearted 
Miranda to the magnificent Portia, there is the 
same feminine beauty in all they say or do. 
They charm us by what is not common with our¬ 
selves. They are not seraphs, nor angels, nor pro¬ 
digies, but tender, endearing, oonfiding women, 
and in that lies the secret of their witchery. 
Shakspeare knew human nature deeply, and he 
has given his heroines those qualities which God 
and nature give them; which are the sweetest 
and most winning in creation; and with which, 
in any olime, or age, or society, woman can steal 
into the heart I bften hear it said that suoh 
women exist no longer. I grant that this is 
true, if we speak of the sex generally. Woman, 
in this boasted nineteenth oentury, either sacri¬ 
fices her mental or moral graces at the altar of 
fashion, or on the other hand at the shrine of 
some morbid intellectual or social monstrosity. 
We have Lydia Languishes and Mrs. Jellabys in 
abundance; but alas! few Portias, Rosalinds or 
Imogens. 

Editor. —Yet we have some, and more than 
you allow. Such women do live, Jeremy, even in 
this utilitarian age; splendid in society; making 
their homes earthly Paradises; realising all that 
Wordsworth has written. 

“I saw her on a nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too, 

Her household motions light and free, 

And step of virgin liberty, 

A countenance in which did meet 
8weet records, promises as sweet, 

A creature not too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

Jeremy.— Yet many an honest fellow’s happi¬ 
ness has been spoiled for life, by his wife being 
too indolent or too finical to attend properly to 
domestic affairs. I know a lady who says she 
“can’t condescend ” to such things. Now, to my 
old-fashioned notions, matrimony is a partner¬ 
ship, in which the man’s duty is to attend to 
business, and the wife’s to order the household. 
Things would come to a pretty pass, if the hus¬ 
band was to say he couldn’t “condescend” td 
work. 

Editor. —Still, Jeremy, a woman ought not to 
be a household drudge. 

Jeremy. —No, sir. But a poor man’s wife 
must accept her destiny, and scrub, wash and 
iron, for her husband drives a team, pushes the 
plane, or hires himself out by the day. A great 
merchant doesn’t personally pack his bales or 
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boxes, or load his ships, bat he oversees it, 
directly or indirectly: and so his wife, though 
not called on to make the fires, should under¬ 
stand housekeeping and supervise it American 
women would be all the healthier if they would 
work more. I don’t wonder nervous diseases 
are so common, especially among those in com¬ 
fortable circumstances. What with the hot, 
ill-ventilated rooms, caused by the fashionable 
system of heating houses; the neglect of regular 
exercise; the avoidance of the fresh, bracing, 
out-of-door air; and often the want of some 
occupation to interest them, as when there are 
no children, or the woman is unmarried, the 
miracle is that nervous disorders are not more 
prevalent But women are not alone to blame. 
Fathers, brothers, and especially husbands, are 
often as muoh in fault as the sex. There are 
men, as you know, who think work is vulgar, for¬ 
getting that beauty cannot last without health, 
that health can never be enjoyed without exer¬ 
cise, and that there is nothing affords such 
proper and regular exercise as some bit of 
household work in which the lady is interested. 
If I had daughters, they should, every day, do 
a certain amount of work; walk in the fresh 
air; and ride on horseback if possible, for riding 
in a luxurious carriage is but parodying exer¬ 
cise. The English women owe their splendid 
beauty to their habit of daily exercise, of which 
part is taken in the open air. But here, weeks 
often pass without a lady going out at all, 
unless in her closed carriage; and the conse¬ 
quence is sallow complexions, low spirits, sus¬ 


ceptibility to oold, weakness in the ohest, and 
finally consumption and death. 

Editor. —There’s another thing, Jeremy, which 
should be corrected. Mothers, too often, and 
especially in fashionable oiroles, practically teach 
their daughters that the sole object of a woman’s 
life is to get married. Now marriage is, doubt¬ 
less, the sphere in which woman, as well as man, 
is happiest: but daughters should be brought 
up to be true women; and if they are, they’ll 
soon be appreciated. Ah! my friend, when the 
world is reformed; when marriages of conve¬ 
nience cease; and when there are none but “ mar¬ 
riages of true souls,” as Shakspeare says, then 
will come the time of which Tennyson speaks. 

Jeremy. —Yes! and which you began to quote. 
Let me finish it. (Jeremy recites with deep feding.) 

“Woman is not nndeyelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling throws that throw the world; 
8he mental breadth, nor fail in child ward care; 

More as the double-natured poet each; 

Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ'd in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To Be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden hack to men • 

Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 

Mar THESE THIHOS BE !'* 
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I bat by thee weeping, 

Thou sawest not me— 

And while thou wert sleeping 
Each sigh was for thee; 

Each sob was for thee, love, 
Baoh tear was for thee! 

I still lingered near thee 
At morning's grey dawn; 

No more could I cheer thee, 
Tby spirit was gone; 

To Heaven was gone, love, 
Departed and gone. 

Ah! could I have kept thee 
Till Age stamped thy brow, 

I should not have wept thee 


So bitterly now: 

So w&ilingly now, love, 

So mournfully now I 

But thou, the pure-hearted. 
In life's early bloom, 
From mo hast departed, 
Gone down to the tomb; 
The silent, sad tomb, love. 
The mournftil, dark tomb. 


Alas! I am lonely! 

For thou art afar; 

I loved but thee only, 

Thou wert my life's star; 

My cheering, bright star, love, 
My beautiful star! 
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He was a hard man, that Jehiel Spanner—a 
man who reminded one of those troublesome 
rivers on the map that have turnings and twist¬ 
ings innumerable, with little branches here and 
there that quite baffle one to trace their progress. 
But I was determined to conquer; 1 laid Jehiel 
out into chapters, and perused him attentively; 
when, just as I had mastered this study of ani¬ 
mated Nature, he most ungratefully transformed 
himself into a plural noun. 

But that good-for-nothing Fanny was at the 
bottom of it alL You must know that Fanny 
and I went to school together, and were very 
great friends. She had her faults, to be sure, 
but then who \s perfect? I always did think that 
Fanny was very vain of those long, light curls 
of hers; and I would beg her to put them up, 
and arrange her hair like mine, (which, by the 
way, I never could make curl) but she only shook 
them around provokingly, and my proposition 
was not even “respeotfully declined. ,, 

Still, we had vowed eternal friendship—had 
promised to live to and for each other—and 
never, under any consideration whatever, to 
admit any he creature into the firm. At some 
future period of our lives, we intended to retire 
to a rose-wreathed cottage, romantically removed 
from the busy haunts of men, and there pour out 
our souls in sweet communion together; but I 
think we both rather rejoiced that no definite 
time had been named for entering into this 
arrangement. 

We often talked of it, though, as something 
delightful to look forward to; and felt really 
angry at the imaginary lovers who would besiege 
na to change this resolution. We marry, indeed! 
Resign the joys of friendship for some exacting 
husband! The very thought was profanation. 

But one thing gave me considerable uneasiness. 
Fanny was often called down into the parlor to 
see a brother of hers; and some of the girls, who 
had caught a glimpse of him, pronounced him 
perfectly fascinating. He came every few days; 
but Fanny, who had promised to introduce me, 
delayed so long that I knew not how to account 
for it. “8he would do it by and by,” she said, 
** there was no necessity for hurrying the matter 
—beside, as men were objects of indifference to 
me, why should I care?” To think, now, that I 
Vox- XXVII.—2 


actually blushed, when she said this, and felt 
quite ashamed to look at her! 

I made an excuse, one day, when he was there, 
to go into the parlor for a piece of music; and I 
lingered long enough to cast a side-glance at 
Fanny’s brother. He was very unlike her; tall, 
with black hair and eyes, and a love of a mous¬ 
tache; and, better than all, he was an officer . 

I began to think that “one of the name was 
better than the same,” and to wish that the name 
of Mr. instead of Miss Walters, could be inserted 
in that cottage arrangement. 

They both looked very red in the face, when I 
entered; and Fanny seemed so astonished at my 
appearance that she quite forgot to introduce 
me. “She is afraid,” thought I, “of losing me 
—and no wonder, poor thing! that she should 
feel jealous of such a brother as that.” To quiet 
my conscience, I resolved that my first good deed, 
on becoming Mrs. Walters, should be to look out 
a nice match for Fanny. 

The next day, Fanny went home; and, before 
long, I read the announcement of her marriage, 
and heard that she had run away with a poor 
young officer, very much to her parents’ dis¬ 
pleasure. 

This was friendship. Oh! how angry I felt 
that she should have given me the slip in this 
way! Perhaps they were both laughing at our 
imaginary cottage, and pitying me for being left 
in the lurch! I burned Fanny’s hair, and broke 
a china cup that she had given me for a keep¬ 
sake, and then sat down to meditate a revenge 
that would be worthy of me and overwhelming 
to her. 

I walked to the mirror. Yes, I was a great 
deal prettier than Fanny, in spite of her curls 
and lackadaisical air; my eyes were very bright, 
and I had a dimple on each cheek, and teeth that 
were entire strangers to the inside of any den 
tist’s establishment. I would marry, too; but it 
should be to lounge in & carriage, and ride fairly 
over the head of Mrs. half-pay officer, Fanny. 
I would put up my glass and snrvey her with a 
well-bred stare, and then ask languidly who she 
was. Oh! it would be capital! 

Boarding-school became distasteful to me. 
There was no field, there, for the display of my 
charms and acquirements; and I pined to go 
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forth to the battle. Vacation came; and aunt 
Jeannette, who was always taking little jaunts 
in search of health, which she never found, 
because it was very much like the old lady’s 
spectacles that were securely perched on her 
own nose, carried me with her to Boston. 

I had never been the inmate of a boarding¬ 
house before; but I had my own visions of one, 
and very pleasant visions they were. I con¬ 
sidered it a sort of hotbed for young gentlemen, 
who would have nothing to do but to make them¬ 
selves agreeable; and I was extremely disap¬ 
pointed at the scarcity of these desirable articles. 

Aunt Jeannette would go to a very quiet house, 
where there was scarcely any other boarders; contemptuously that I was not going back at 
and the only man visible about the premises was all. 

a stiff individual, who called me “madam” and ; The next morning, Mr. Spanner offered to 
groaned to aunt Jeannette about dyspepsia and show me something of Boston; and I arranged 
rheumatism. my hair in broad braids under my pink bonnet, 

Soon after we were established there, an old ! as I determined to render this tete-a-tete walk 
crony of aunt Jeannette’s arrived—a maiden an eventful one for my bachelor escort, 
lady, of uncertain age, but with one of the plea- I was not quite pleased, on descending to the 
santest countenances I have ever seen. Miss hall, to find Miss Bedwick bonneted and shawled, 
Bedwick was very neat and very plain, and and evidently expecting to accompany us. Old 
extremely moderate and careful in her manner bachelors are so stupid. But as aunt Jeannette 
of speaking. She kissed me, on being intro- could not go, he had probably invited the spin- 
duced, and assumed a patronizing care over me ster-lady on my account. 

in all things. I was rather provoked to have Miss Bedwick’s 

Before long, it transpired that the stiff-look- prosy talk listened to so attentively, but he 
ing individual was the possessor of several hun- probably did this from respect for her advanced 
dred thousand dollars—that he was good-hearted years; and, as I took a survey of her no-colored 
and generous—and supposed to be looking out silk dress, and unbecoming bonnet, I became 
for a wife. Instantly, I formed the laudable quite serene. 

intention of becoming Mrs. Jehiel Sparmer. I found myself conducted safely back again to 

I went up to Miss Bedwick’s room, and told the protection of aunt Jeannette with a very con- 
her all a^out Fanny; and I sat rocking in a low ; fused idea of the different objects that had been 
chair, and talked a great deal of nonsense about : jpointed out as worthy of notice. I arrayed 
Mr. Sparmer and my own intentions—to all of myself, with much satisfaction, in a white dress, 
which Miss Bedwick listened with a placid smile, and descended to the parlor—having had con- 
as she went on folding her clothes just so in her siderable trouble to shake off aunt Jeannette, 
drawers. « j who almost insisted upon my drawing on a pair' 

“I waB young and pretty,” she said, “and it of long, flannel sleeves, “to keep my arms from 
did very well for me to talk so.” I felt sorry feeling cold.” 

that Miss Bedwick was not “young and pretty;” ; Mr. Sparmer declared that “I looked as fresh 
but she was certainly a very nice person, and and fair as a spring flower;” and I rattled away 
made a capital foil. I should lose no opportunity to him all the evening upon almost every imagin- 
of showing Mr. Sparmer the contrast between able subject Miss Bedwick sat talking to aunt 
us; and, as I was the only young lady there, Jeannette; and looked so perfectly satisfied with 
Buccess seemed almost certain. the arrangement of things that she was evidently 

That very day, I called Mr. Sparmer “Sir,” indifferent to everything in the shape of a beau 
and asked him some questions about Boston, and as that deceitful Fanny had professed to be. 
handed him the paper; and, at last, I actually Mr. Sparmer actually laughed several times; 
made him smile; and it seemed to come into his and informed me, with a pinch of the arm, that 
head, for the first time, to take a look at me— “some of the young fellows would be running 
for he was one of those provoking men who never away with me one of these days.” 
appear to see anything. “Mr. Sparmer has taken a great fancy to you,” 

Miss Bedwick was introduced, but as she only said Miss Bedwick, the next morning, “he paid 


talked to him of remedies for the rheumatism, I 
was very well satisfied to sit and smile, and lift 
up my eyes at Mr Sparmer and cast them down 
again. 

“I have tried red flannel,” observed Mr. 
Sparmer, in answer to some advice of Miss 
Bedwick’s, “very much the color of this young 
lady’s cheeks.” 

He meant it for a compliment, of course, and 
that was quite encouraging—still, I had rather 
have had him think my cheeks like roses than 
like red flannel. 

Miss Bedwick smiled, and asked me when I 
was going back to school; but I replied quite 
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you a variety of pretty compliments, which I am 
afraid to repeat." 

I was very curious to know what he had said, 
bat Miss Bedwick would not satisfy me in the 
least—“she was afraid," she said, “of making 
me vain." 

After this, I considered the old bachelor my 
own peculiar property, and Miss Bedwick had 
endently arrived at the same conclusion; for 
she remained considerately in the background, 
or talked to Mr. Spanner about wonderful reme¬ 
dies for his numerous complaints. But he was 
■ore omiued by my conversation, and sought it 
m often that I was every day expecting some¬ 
thing more decided. 

I had just passed Mr. Sparmer on the stairs, 
and replied to some very flattering observations, 
when an open paper fluttered to the ground. 
He was an absent-minded man, and, unconscious 
of his loss, he continued his progress; while I 
went down and picked up the paper. 

There was writing on one side; and, having 
glanced at a most flourishing “madam" at the 
top of the page, I concluded that he had, at 
length, accomplished a written proposal, and I 
wm only anticipating his wishes by reading it 
then. But, as I proceeded, I became puzzled; 
and then consternation and anger succeeded my 
first feeling of triumph. It ran thus: 

“Madam —Impelled by an admiration of your 
sterling virtues, I have, after mature reflection, 
concluded to address you in a straightforward 
manner, and offer yon the title of wife. Your 
sobriety and good plain sense suit my taste 
exactly—and your admirable nursing will, I have 
do doubt, prove highly beneficial. 


“I consider the arrangement which I propose 
a suitable one in every respect; you have left 
behind you the flightiness of youth, and have 
gained experience from long intercourse with 
the world. I shall be pleased to hear from you 
soon—in order that I may settle the matter at 
once, or turn my attention elsewhere." 

The distressed old object! to prefer a thistle 
to a rose! And that still more distressed Mrs. 
Bedwick! For all her seeming indifference, she 
had paraded her “sterling virtues" to some pur¬ 
pose. Oh! the wickedness an^l deceitfulness of 
the world in general! 

But this was not all; they must yet add insult 
to injury. As X was passing through the hall, 
that evening, Mr. Sparmer accosted me, with his 
fiance on his arm; and, with an impressive man¬ 
ner, as became a man about to enter into double¬ 
blessedness, he observed: 

“Madam, your agreeable conversation, has 
rendered your society so desirable to both of us," 
Miss Bedwick here made an abortive attempt to 
get up a blush, “that it is our wish to receive a 
visit from you, as Boon as we are settled." 

Miss Bedwick had actually the assurance to 
reiterate these sentiments; concluding with ob¬ 
serving to her better-half that was to be: 

“I told her that you had taken a great fancy 
to her, but she would not believe it." 

I broke away abruptly, and asked aunt Jean¬ 
nette when she intended packing up. She was 
surprised at my sudden desire to leave; but the 
next morning saw us in the oars, homeward 
bound. 

I drew my green veil over my face, thought 
of Fanny, and cried. 


THE SISTEKS 

BY BELL KAUPPELT. 


So like two lovely flow*rs, that grow, 

Beside a sunny stream, 

Are they; and innocent and sweet 
As beings in a dream. 

M j Lettie is the lily fair, 

With pure heart turned to Hcav’n; 

And gleaming from its depths are thoughts, 
Like holy stars of even. 

And like the dew, some spirit fair 
From HeavVs bright portals fell, 

And kindled a seraphic fire 
Within that golden cell. 

And Zella is my violet, 

So gentle, fond and sweet; 


To bloom beside the lily fair, 

My violet is meet 

And whon the wayward zephyr wooes 
The lily pure and meek, 

His breath will shake her pearly tear 
Upon thy violet cheek. 

And if, perchance, her cup be full. 

And bendeth to the stream, 

Oh, lift to her thy golden eye, 

To wake her from her dream. 

And when your sun-kissed leaves shall fall, 
In Autumn’s chilly ev*n, 

Oh, may your perfume mingle here. 

And be exhaled to Heav’n 
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THE DIAMOND EAR-RINGS. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


A hors beautiful girl than Florence Finley 
in her eighteenth year it would be difficult to 
imagine. Her fine figure, tall and graceful, gave 
her a noble aspect, and her face was lovely to 
look upon, with its perfect features, and rich 
coloring. The bright tint of her glowing cheeks 
contrasted charmingly with the dark fringe which 
shaded her dear blue eyes—with the white pearly 
teeth, and with the rich brown of her luxurious 
braided hair, which crowned her graceful head 
with a glorious coronet of nature's bestowing. 

Though full of life, and almost wild with the 
exuberance of her yet untamed spirits, she yet 
possessed an innate dignity, and a kind of regal 
bearing, which made one think how nobly she 
would have filled the station, had fortune made 
her a queen. One could not but imagine how 
the loyalty and devotion of a nation would have 
been oalled forth by a being so bright and beau¬ 
tiful, and how, in stirring times, she could have 
swayed all hearts, at will, by the magic of her 
grace and spirit. 

But far from regal was the sphere in which 
this queenly oreature was placed by fortune. 
Though of a good family, a series of misfortunes 
had placed her parents in very narrow circum¬ 
stances, just as Florence was growing up to 
womanhood. Then came the painful struggle to 
keep up appearances—to maintain a footing in 
society, which is one of the most unhappy re¬ 
sults arising from poverty. 

The daily shifts—the petty privations—the 
vexatious restraints which straitened circum¬ 
stances ever entail, especially upon those who 
associate with those more affluent, were keenly 
felt by our young and sensitive heroine. 

She was at this time just entering society 
under the guardianship of her aunt, Mrs. Eldon, 
a woman of wealth and fashion. Her mother 
had resigned her own duty as chaperon, for the 
double reason, that her failing health rendered 
the duties of society irksome to her, and from an 
economical motive which I will explain. 

Quite unable in their reduced circumstances 
to provide a new and suitable evening outfit fbr 
her daughter, Mrs. Finley considered that only 
by adapting to that end, the remnant of her own 
onoe elegant wardrobe, could the deficiency be 
supplied. 


There had been great consultations with 
mantua-makers, great turning, and cutting, and 
refitting, and retrimmings, before our heroine's 
simple and limited outfit was complete. Very 
deficient was it at best, and Florence unfortu¬ 
nately did not know that with youth and such 
beauty as hers she needed no other adornment. 

True, she could not but see that she was 
greatly admired and courted; but she felt that 
she did not meet her companions quite on equal 
terms, and the fact mortified her, as only a very 
young person could be mortified, by such a cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Florence's oonstant companion was her couBin, 
Helena Eldon, a lively, thoughtless girl about a 
year older than herself, and though incapable of 
the mean feeling of envy, our heroine was often 
compelled to contrast her own simple toilet with 
her cousin’s rich and tasteful attire. 

It chanced that toward the end of Florence's 
first winter, Mrs. Eldon made her daughter a 
present of a very elegant set of jewels. These 
ornaments she was to wear, for the first time, on 
the occasion of a very splendid ball, to be given 

by Mrs. B-, which it was supposed would be 

the last large entertainment of the season. 

On the morning of the important day, Helena 
carried her necklaoe to the jeweler’s to have 
some slight change made in its mode of fastening. 
Florence accompanied her. She was just at that 
age when girls have a perfect passion for jewelry, 
and her eye eagerly scanned the brilliant trea¬ 
sures displayed on every side. The salesman 
seeing her delight in his wares, called her atten¬ 
tion to a pair of very beautiful diamond ear¬ 
rings, which he took from a case, and desired 
her to try on. Florence full of girlish delight 
flew to a mirror which stood near, and having 
thrown aside her hat, clasped the glittering 
jewels in her ears. 

Even she herself was startled and delighted 
with the brilliant effect they lent to her brighl 
and glowing beauty. A blush mantled her cheel 
as she acknowledged her own loveliness, and fel 
a wish rising in her heart that one could see he: 
m she was looking then. 

But though there cannot be a doubt but thea 
a true novel-hero would have done his indispu'fc 
able duty, by appearing at this most evidently 
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appropriate moment, real life lovers are not 
always so well-trained, and do not take tbeir 
cue so readily; and in this case it chanced the 
young gentleman who had been honored by 
Florence’s with was several miles away, engaged 
in some prosaic occupation not at all to the 
point 

Perhaps I should have mentioned sooner young 
D'Ebreuil, a gentleman of Frenoh parentage, who 
alone, of all Florence’s admirers, had succeeded 
in touching her fancy, if not her heart. Others 
night cause her eyes to sparkle, and her cheek 
to bluah by their flattering homage, but he only 
had power to make her heart beat as he ap¬ 
proached, or cause it to thrill when he spoke. 

Florence yet stood muring before the mirror, 
when her cousin, who had been occupied till 
then, came up to her and uttered an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise and admiration. 

Florence started, and then laughing joyously 
in innocent exultation at her own beauty, whis¬ 
pered to her cousin, 

“Oh, Helena, how I should like to wear these 
for only this one night!” 

“Should you?” said Helena, in good-natured 
sympathy, “well, let me see if it cannot be 
managed.” She paused a moment, and then 
whispered, “Leave it to me, and you will see 
what a nice plan I hove formed.” She then 
turned to the salesman, and desired him when 
he sent her necklace home that afternoon, to 
also send the ear-rings for her mother to see, 
intimating she might perhaps become the pur¬ 
chaser. 

When they left the store, the unscrupulous 
Helena remarked, 

“Of course yon understand my project, coz?” 

Florence professed ignorance. 

“Why you little goose, do you not see—I shall 
take care to receive the jewels myself this after¬ 
noon. Mamma will not be at home, so I shall 
desire that the ear-rings be left till to-morrow. 
In the meantime, yon, my little princess, shall 
wear them this evening, and neither you, nor I, 
nor the jeweler, nor the ear-rings be a bit the 
worse for it.” 

“But cousin,” began Florence, quite startled. 
Helena interrupted her gaily, 

“But me no bats, Flory dear; let me manage 
it all for you, and yon will see no harm will 
come of it. I always was a famous manager, 
«d have thought of everything. Mamma, you 
know, is not to accompany us to-night on aeconnt 

of her headache, and old Mrs. M-, who is to 

matroniie us, will never even tee the ear-rings, 
she is so blind. A pair of diamond ear-rings 
will not be worn out by once wearing; they can 


be sent back early to-morrow morning, and no 
harm done to any one; so cousin mine be con¬ 
vinced, and consent to look your loveliest to¬ 
night.” 

Florence was not convinced. She was not in 
the least imposed on by her good-natured cousin’s 
reasoning. She was perfectly conscious that the 
action she contemplated was highly improper and 
wrong. But she was strongly tempted; tempted 
both by her childish and foolish, but ardent de¬ 
sire to wear the ornaments, and the wish to look 
her best in the eyes of him she most desired to 
please. Enough, she yielded to temptation, and 
consented to wear the ear-rings. 

Everything occurred as Helena had conjec¬ 
tured ; she received the jewels herself from the 
hands of the jeweler’s boy, and when she and 
her cousin were safe in the dressing-room at Mrs. 

B-’s, (where the ball was given) she clasped 

the glittering jewels in Florence’s delicate little 
ears, and exulted in her Splendid manage¬ 
ment.” 

Florence was dressed very becomingly in a 
white silk made (I must be candid) of her 
mother’s wedding dress. Her beautiful hair 
without ornament, was wound ronnd her small 
head, which seemed almost too heavily laden 
with its burden of rich braids. Her neck and 
arms were bare—nothing relieved the extreme 
simplicity of her toilet but a bouquet, which 
Helena had presented to her, and the superb 
ear-rings, which, rather out of keeping with the 
rest of her dress, glittered in her ears. 

Still they added an inconceivable brilliancy to 
her appearance. Excitement had lent a brighter 
bloom than common to her soft cheek; her clear 
eyes were more than usually lustrous, and alto¬ 
gether she had never looked so superbly beau¬ 
tiful. 

Ere long she was joyously taking her part in 
the dance, forgetful of her ornaments, and un¬ 
conscious of the remarks, both admiring and 
ill-natured, which they elicited. 

She was wholly occupied in enjoying the gay 
scene, and in wondering if Mr. D’Ebrenil were 
never coming. What magnetism was it by which 
she knew the exact moment when he at length 
entered the room? She had not even glanced 
toward the door, but a sudden flush on her cheek, 
and an increased animation of manner were not 
unobserved by her partner, though ho little 
guessed the cause. She knew, too, though she 
did not turn her head, that he had come and 
placed himself near her—that he was watching 
her. She suddenly became very gay—very 
gracious to her partner, who, greatly flattered, 
redoubled his assiduities. 
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Toward the close of the quadrille, Florence 
ventured to steal a timid glance at Mr. D’Ebreuil, 
his look denoted everything she wished—admira¬ 
tion—jealousy—love. Her eyes sunk beneath 
his, and an exulting smile she could not repress 
stole about her mouth. Perhaps it was a femi¬ 
nine artifice to conceal the meaning of that in¬ 
voluntary smile which made her look up again, 
and bow and smile to Mr. D’EbreuiL 

Another moment brought him to her side. His 
looks, his voice, his manner all indicated the 
most intense inward excitement It was plain 
that the strong citadel of his heart, which had 
so long held out, had surrendered, and at dis¬ 
cretion. 

Florence was very happy, and her joy spoke 
in every feature of her face, and seemed to irra¬ 
diate her whole being. At parting Mr. D’Ebreuil 
detained her hand a moment in his, and whis¬ 
pered with peculiar emphasis, 

“I shall see you to-morrow.” 

The morrow came—but how different a one 
from what poor Florence had anticipated. 

In her joyous excitement the night before, she 
had forgotten to remove the jewels from her 

ears on leaving Mrs. B-’s. On her arrival at 

home, she found to her consternation that one 
of them was gone; lost, whether in the ball-room, 
in the carriage, or in the street she knew not, 
• but it was gone. 

She passed a sleepless night, and early next 
morning hastened to her cousin to tell her of her 
mishap. Helena had the carriage searched, and 
sent inquiries to Mrs. B-’s without success. 

Our heroine returned home in deep distress, 
and seeking her parents, made to them, with 
many tears, a full confession of her fault and its 
consequences. 

Mr. and Mrs. Finley were overwhelmed. The 
value of the lost jewels was such as to preclude 
the idea of their paying for them without abso¬ 
lute ruin—but worse even than this, was it to 
feel their confidence in their beloved child shaken. 

While this troubled consultation was pending, 
Mr. D’Ebreuil was announced. He desired to 
see Mr. Finley. 

Florence’s heart beat fast, and the Mood 
mounted to her brow as she laid her hand on 
her father’s arm as he was leaving the room, 
and said with a great effort, 

“Father, tell him of what has just occurred— 
if—if it should prove to be his right to know.” 

While her father was absent from the room 
Florence lay on her mother’s bosom, weeping as 
though her heart were breaking, and whispering 
to herself, “It is all over—it is all over!” She 
rose and stood erect as her father returned. 


She did not ask a question, but her face, ashy 
pale, and her eyes fixed inquiringly on him, 
spoke for her. 

Mr. Finley put his arm round her, and replied 
gently, “Yes, my child, he came to make pro¬ 
posals for you—but—I did as you desired, and 
he has withdrawn them.” 

Florence’s head sunk heavily on her father’s 
shoulder. He perceived that she was fainting, 
and carried her to the sofa. 

In a few moments, however, she revived under 
her mother’s care, and sat up. 

“Has he gone?” she asked, when she had re¬ 
covered her recollection. 

“No, my dear,” answered her father, “he 
desired to speak with you. But I will go and 
tell him you are not well enough.” 

“No, no,” cried Florence, “I shall be better 
in a moment; I will see him.” 

She rose, and bathed her eyes and aching 
head; smoothed her disordered hair, and went 
down stairs. 

She was very pale when she entered the room, 
but at the sight of her lover one single feeling 
overpowered her—shame—burning shame, to feel 
how she had lowered and disgraced herself in his 
eyes. She sank upon a sofa, covering her face 
with her hands. 

In spite of the stern coldnesB in which Mr. 
D’Ebreuil had wrapped himself, he felt himself 
yielding too much to the softening influence the 
sight of Florence’s deep distress and humiliation 
excited. He took a turn across the room to re¬ 
fortify his principles, and then paused opposite 
to her, said, 

“Pardon me, Miss Finley, I have given yon 
the pain of this interview in the hope of being 
useful to you.” After a pause, he continued in 
some embarrassment, “your father has informed 
me of this—unfortunate affair. It would be a 
pleasure—a consolation to me to render yon 
such aid as lies in my power. I apprehend your 
father’s circumstances would render it incon¬ 
venient for him to repair this loss. Fortunately 
my means are such as to make the requisite sum 
a trifle to me—make me forever grateful by 
allowing me to assume this debt as my own.” 

“Never, sir, never!” cried Florence, raising 
her bowed head with a look of pride, and even, 
resentment. “Do you think I have no feeling 
of delicacy—(propriety—left?” 

“Far from it,” said Mr. D’Ebreuil, “but I 
beg of you to view this matter calmly and din— 
passionatefy, and I think you will accept my 
offer.” 

Florence made a gesture of impatient dissent* 
Mr. D’Ebreuil continued, 
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“Your father, as you know, is unable to meet 
this demand-” 

“He would make any sacrifice for me,” said 
Florence, bursting into* tears—“sell the furni¬ 
ture—anything.” 

“Would it be right to allow this?” asked 
D’EbreuiL “ Consider that your father is already 
struggling with difficulties—he is growing old, 
tnd your mother’s health is delicate—would it 
bo right to involve them in privations—perhaps 
sufferings, for your fault; would it not be more 
just for you to sacrifice your pride, as an atone¬ 
ment—a punishment, if you will, for your error? 
For myself,” he added, after a pause, “believe 
me, I wish only to be your friend in this matter 
—your disinterested friend.” 

Florence noted and understood the emphasis 
placed on the word “disinterested”—but even 
while she suffered from the stern pride, which 
scorned contact with even the shadow of dis¬ 
honor; it but exalted the more in her estimation 
him who would not deign to fix his love un¬ 
worthily. She even trembled when she saw his 
eye rest pityingly upon her, lest he should re¬ 
lent—had he done so, he would have fallen im¬ 
measurably in her opinion—so strange a thing is 
woman’s heart 

After a long silence, during which a severe 
struggle was going on in Florence’s breast, Bhe 
turned to Mr. D’Ebreuil and said frankly, 

“Mr. D’Ebreuil, I thank you for your offer, 
and accept it; not as a gift, but a loan, which I 
shall make it my duty religiously to discharge. 
Let it be merely a matter of business between 
us. The rest you will arrange with my father.” 

8he was gone, leaving D’Ebreuil in a state, of 
mind which ho^himself was far from understand¬ 
ing. 

Of a highly sensitive and chivalric nature, the 
▼eiy idea of anything dishonorable shooked and 
revolted him. He was of that disposition that 
he would have torn his own heart out had he 
found in it a base thought. He was ill prepared 
then to brook the discovery that the being he 
had enshrined as some goddess in his inmost 
heart, was but a foolish girl, guilty of vanity 
and imprudence at least, if not dishonor. His 
confidence in her purity, her integrity, was 
shaken. In the first shock and revulsion of 
feeling he sternly resolved to abjure her—to 
cast her utterly from his heart. 

But to a man of true feeling even the ashes of 
a dead passion are sacred. The woman he has 
once loved can never be to him as another. He 
must respect her—defer to her—serve her for 
the sake of what has been. 

These were D’Ebreuil’s thoughts till Florenoe 


appeared. Yet when he saw her, every feeling 
was moved by her beauty, her distress—her deep 
humiliation. Something within him whispered, 
“She is a true and noble woman, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fault she has committed—she loves you— 
pardon her, and take her to your heart”—but 
the impulse was resisted—whether for good or 
evil the reader will see. 

Mr. Finley having been prevailed upon by 
Florence's entreaties to accept the proffered aid, 
everything was easily and quietly settled, the 
ear-rings were paid for, and the affair kept 
secret. The expense incurred was six hundred 
dollars. 

A few days later, Florence, having obtained 
the reluctant consent of her parents, accepted 
the situation of governess in a family who re¬ 
sided in the South. 

Henceforward commenced a new life for our 
heroine. Away from home and friends, sur¬ 
rounded by unloving strangers — confined to 
irksome duties—placed in a subordinate and 
dependant position, she found much to try and 
discourage her. But she carried within her the 
true spirit, and the trials she met did but perfect 
and exalt her character. 

One idea, more than all others, sustained poor 
Florence. She fully believed that Mr. D'Ebreuil 
no longer entertained any feeling jpr her but 
that of contempt for a silly, unprincipled girl; 
but a noble ambition inspired her. With no 
hope of ever regaining it, she would be worthy 
of the love she had once inspired. Though she 
should never see Mr. D’Ebreuil again, nevef hear 
his name mentioned, she would make herself, and 
prove herself worthy to have been his wife* So 
only could she recover her self-respect 

At the end of a weary year, Florence found 
that she had laid by of her earnings the sum of 
three hundred dollars—half of the whole debt. 

She determined, for fear of accidents, and to 
show the sincerity of her intentions, to forward 
this sum at once to her creditor. She did so in 
such formal business terms as she could devise. 
In due time she received a receipt as formal, and 
probably more correot than her epistle. 

Its cold brevity chilled poor Florence’s lonely 
heart—perhaps she had expected some few words 
of friendly encouragement and approbation. But 
this formal epistle proved to her that Mr. 
D’Ebreuil had ceased to take any interest in 
her, even as an acquaintance. 

She went about her duties with a face a shade 
paler—eyes a little more languid; but excepting 
this, there was no change, except that she was 
more gentle and patient than befofe. 

> A few days afterward, as Florence was sitting 
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toward sunset, looking from her window upon 
the western sky, a servant oame to inform her 
that a gentleman desired to see her in the parlor. 
The last letters from home had informed her that 
she might expect a visit from her father; she flew 
down stairs in impetuous haste to meet him, and 
found herself face to face with D’Ebreuil. 

Greatly discomposed and agitated by the un¬ 
expected meeting, Florence struggled hard to 
preserve at least the semblance of composure, 
but was ill able to undergo the ordeal of the 
scrutinizing glances with which D’Ebreuil was 
regarding her. 

She strove to free her hands from his detaining 
grasp, that she might turn away her tell-tale 
face. 

“ I thought you were my father,” said Flo¬ 
rence, feeling that something must be said. 

The strange remark remained unanswered— 
perhaps unheard, for D’Ebreuil began to speak 
of other things. His tongue seemed gifted with 
a strange eloquence, as he spoke of love deep 
and earnest, which had stood the test—the trial 
of waiting in patience till the beloved one had 
been able to do herself the justice of proving her 
nobleness and worth. He told her how he had 
longed on their last interview to clasp her to his 
heart and comfort her; but had restrained his 
feelings, in*the conviction that the time would 
come when he would woo and win her, not as an 
erring child to be forgiven, but as a woman, 
purified and ennobled, to whom his reverent 
homage would be due. ^ 

Florence listened to words which fell sweeter 
than music on her ear, with every pulse thrilling 
with love and joy. Yet when D’Ebreuil urged 
her to return home at once, ,preparatory to their 
speedy union, he met with an unexpected diffi¬ 
culty. 


Florenoe, with an obstinate adherenoe to mat¬ 
ter-of-fact, persisted that the debt was but half 
cancelled; that she had set her heart on dis¬ 
charging it m to to —that nothing could, or should 
divert her from a resolve so firmly taken. 

In vain her lover besought her to be reason¬ 
able—to consider that all he had would soon be 
her own—and assured her she had fully and 
amply asserted her honor; Florence clung to her 
fancy, partly from a perversity innate in woman 
—partly because she feared her penance was in¬ 
complete—partly, perhaps, to enjoy the luxury 
of making her lover feel her power. 

Three interminable months passed away; and 
what D’Ebreuil’s persuasions could not achieve, 
the wearisome details of daily duties, now grown 
doubly irksome, had accomplished. How could 
our poor heroine attend to recitations—add up 
sums, and feel a proper interest in the children’s 
answers when she asked them in French or Ger¬ 
man 41 whether they had their books or hats?*’ 
while she was thinking all the time about Aer 
last letter, or wondering when the next would 
come? 

When therefore a new, and most eloquent and 
indignant appeal against her absurd and cruel 
resolution afforded her an opportunity of retract¬ 
ing with honor, she deemed it best to yield with 
a good grace. 

Her joyful reunion with her family was but 
the prelude to another parting. Fortunately, 
however, she was not called upon to follow her 
husband^to a distance; but residing near her 
beloved parents, and happy in the love and re¬ 
spect of him to whom her whole heart was given, 
Florence lived to prove, both as wife and mother, 
the nobleness and purity of her character, not¬ 
withstanding the youthful folly to which she was 
tempted' by a pair of brilliant ear-rings. 
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08T thou e’er think of me 
Dear friend long absent, but remembered still! 

How oft a memory of thoe doth fill 
My faithful mind, and from all else it turns 
To muse on one for whom it fondly yearns— 

My earliest friend! say is it thus with thee? 

Dost thou e'er think of me? 

How oft the question trembling doth arise, 

And starts warm tears, and calls forth plaintive sighs 
Of grief born of that sad, though transient fear, 


That thou by me long cherished and held dear. 
Should let me idly pass from memory. 

Dost thou e'er think of me? 

I know thou dost! Thine is no worldly heart 
From which a time, a change of scene can part 
The memory of childhood’s blissful years— 

Of all its merry smiles—its transient tears— 

And more—of one who shared them all with thee— 
My absent friend—I know thou think'st of me! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thi widow Clair was alone in the world. 
First, her husband, then child after ohild had 
she seen go down into the grave, until bereft of 
the last one, she was left alone. 

Bereft of the last one, but not by death! She 
had given birth to seven sons—four had been lost 
to her, in their youth, but the others she had 
reared from infancy to manhood; and then one by 
one had she closed the pallid eyelids, imprinted 
the last kiss upon the rigid lips, and stood by, 
nntil their forms were encoffined and borne for¬ 
ever from her dwelling. She had heard the clods 
Tattling above their breasts, and the sound had 
entered her heart like arrows; but now, all these 
memories were overwhelmed by the deeper grief 
9 that had come upon her. 

Who could have looked upon her sunken eyes, 
her blanched locks—once black as the raven’s 
Ring, her thin lips, compressed so tightly—her 
pale face, where not only Time, but sorrow, had 
hourly graved still deeper lines, but might have 
known how bitter to her, had been the cup of 
life! how thickly scattered were its dregs 
throughout the field of memory! 

Who pould have heard her voice, so chastened 
in its tone, so tremulous at times, as though the 
heart laid hold of it, and freighted it with sor¬ 
row, so earnest and so grave, but would, have 
found their own words faltering on their lips, in 
4 unpremeditated sympathy for one so stricken? 

Who that could have seen her, when alone, 
within the funereal darkness of her dwelling, 
and marked her restless, troubled manner—how, 
whene’er the wind blew wild, tossing the drifted 
snow against the creaking shutters, and eddying 
down the chimney, with its wierd sounds, she 
would pace to and fro the floor, and wring her 
hands and sob so piteously:—who that could 
have seen her then, but would have divined that 
with other memories than those of the dead, was 
that once proud and stately form battling? 

One night—one dark, cold, sleety night, when 
die storm which had commenced at twilight 
Momentarily increased in violence, when the 
wind came in gusts shaking every casement of 
the dwelling, and the rain beat fast and thick 
upon the roof, and against the windows—that 
right she sat quietly in her high-backed chair, 
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with its morocco cushions, seemingly heedless 
of the furious storm that raged without Upon 
her dark mourning garments the firelight fell— 
it flashed full upon the folded hands which rested 
on her lap—it glanced up upon her pale counte¬ 
nance, revealing there a look of hope and of 
resignation, more than for long months she had 
known before. 

The old house-clock struck the hour of ten. 

“I will not expect her too much to-night, for 
in this storm it seems hardly possible that she 
could come. Poor child! poor child! it will be 
but a sad welcome that the heart she has broken 
can give her;” and so saying, she shook her head 
slowly, while the large tears which had gathered 
in her eyes rolled down her face. 

The rumbling of a carriage over the road now 
fell upon her ears. 

She started from her chair, and stood upright 
—her clasped bands pressed tightly over'her fast 
throbbing heart. 

With parted lips, from which all color had 
flown, and with eyes strained wildly, she stood 
motionless. The carriage drew nearer—it paused 
bedide her dwelling—she heard no more. 

When consciousness returned, she found her¬ 
self upon her bed in her own room, but at the 
foot the curtains were parted, and there in the 
dim light of the night lamp, her eyes rested upon 
a face which attenuated and changed as it was, 
she failed not to recognize. 

She stretched out her arms. 

“Edith, my daughter, come nearer to me I” 

“Oh, mother! my mother! I am unworthy,” 
and the frail girl bowed low her head, and rest¬ 
ing it against her mother’s feet sobbed like a 
child. The physician who had been instrumental 
in returning the wanderer to her home, and who 
had been waiting for this moment, now arose, 
and taking Edith’s hand in his, led her to her 
mother. 

There was a long embrace. Once morfe, heart 
beat against heart; and in that hour, Edith felt 
that from her sin, her shame, and her degrada¬ 
tion, she had found a refuge in a mother’s unfail¬ 
ing love. 

“Thou wilt never leave me again, Edith; we 
will live for each other, and strive so to live that 
we may inherit a home in mansions where neither 
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sin nor sorrow ever enters,’ 1 said Mrs. Clair, as 
she released her daughter from her arms. 

Edith would have answered—she would have 
poured forth her gratitude to the mother who 
could so forget her errors—the mother she had 
forsaken, herself in turn to be forsaken by the 
one for whom she had lost all that a woman could 
lose, but the words were stifled by her convulsive 
sobs. 

Three months from that night, over the same 
couch, the mother bent. Edith was dead. In 
great suffering had her sin been expiated. 

She lived to hear the feeble, wailing cry of a 
newly born babe, to breathe the prayer that her 
sin might not be visited upon her child, and then 
her sad eyes closed forever. 


CHAPTER II. 

The little one bore its mother’s name—Edith 
Clair. To no other did it seem entitled; but as 
month after month passed away, the lone widow 
watched in vain for some resemblance in the 
features of the child to its erring mother. 

The babe’s eyes were of a sunny blue, while 
its mother’s had been of a lustrous hazel. The 
little rings of hair which fell around its plump 
and dimpled face, were of a light gold, which 
time might deepen into auburn, but never could 
they match the dark chesnut waves, whose pro¬ 
fusion had so enhanced the frail mother’s charms. 

As Edith grew up to girlhood, Mrs. Clair’s 
smiles became more frequent and less sad, and 
her manner less frigid and stately; for the affec¬ 
tionate child, with her cheerful obedienoe, her 
devoted love and her winning ways, fully repaid 
her grandmother for her anxious watchings over 
her infancy. 

When Edith was fifteen, for the first time 
within her memory, came real trouble to that 
little household. The bank in which Mrs. Clair’s 
property was invested, failed, and the savings 
of years were swept away in a breath. Severely 
as the widow felt her-loss, she did not sink 
beneath it; but rallying herself, exerted all her 
energies to find employment whereby they could 
support themselves without separating. She was 
successful, and the first years of toil passed away 
without their feeling acutely the griping hand of 
poverty. But in the second year, Mrs. Clair’s 
health failed. She had applied herself so closely 
to her needle, and from her sedentary life had 
contracted a disease of the heart, which, her 
physician had warned her, might at any moment 
prove fatal. 

All day, and late into the night, week after 
week did Edith toil with her needle, but all in 


vain. Her industry was insufficient to meet even 
their few wants. 

Mrs. Clair was a proud woman* As long as 
her inoome had been secure, she had spared 
neither pains nor expense in Edith's education, 
now, her misfortunes seemed a trial greater than 
she could bear. Her constant anxiety of mind 
was fast wearing her life away. There were 
none to whom from ties of relationship she could 
feel herself excused for applying for assistance— 
none to whose watchful oare she could commit 
Edith, when her hour should oome, while deeper 
and deeper struck home the conviction that that 
hour was rapidly approaching. "What days of 
agony were those! Again in memory she lived 
through that terrible period of her life, which 
had closed with her daughter’s dying breath. 
Edith left friendless and unprotected! how should 
she escape the snares which are ever spread for 
such! 

These thoughts at length drove her to a step, 
which once she deemed it impossible she could 
ever have taken. 

It was a cold, cheerless morning in November. 
The leaden clouds, which drifted down low from 
the sky, threatened rain, but Mrs. Clair was not 
to be deterred from the errand she had under¬ 
taken. 

She came down into the little sitting-room, 
attired in readiness for her long walk. Edith 
knew nothing of her intentions. 

“Oh, grandma, do not go out," she urged, 
“and such a day as this. You know Dr. Milton 
said it was quite unsafe for you to go out into 
the street alone." 

“Not more so than for you to be left in the 
world alone, Edith," was the unhesitating 
answer; and Mrs. Clair stooping, kissed her 
grand-daughter, and then hastily left the room. * 

On, through narrow streets, until she reached 
the market place; and now, the clouds which all 
the morning long had looked so threatening, 
deluged the streets with their contents. Still 
on, Mrs. Clair made her way through piles of 
boxes which blockaded the sidewalks, for it was 
the principal mercantile street of that city. At 
length she paused in front of a large four story 
edifice. A broad sign over the door, bore the 
names of the firm, “Small, Morris A Co." Her 
trembling hands turned the knob, and the door 
swung heavily inward. She made her way to a 
young clerk who stood writing at a desk. 

“Can I see Mr. Ralston?" she said, in a low 
tone. 

“Mr. Ralston! There’s no such person here. 
You must be mistaken, my good woman," an¬ 
swered the clerk. 
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“Mr. Henry Ralston, I mean. Is he not still 
in the store ?” persisted Mrs. Clair. 

“No, madam, nor never was, to my know¬ 
ledge” 

Mrs. Clair looked around bewildered. An 
elderly gentleman in the back part of the store 
advanced and proffered her a chair. Pitying her 
agitation, he inquired particularly her errand. 
Mrs. Clair sank powerless into the chair, while 
the clerk mentioned the gentleman’s name for 
whom she had inquired. 

“Henry Ralston,” repeated Mr. Small, for it 
was the senior partner of the firm who spoke, 
“she is right, he was once with us, but he fell 
into bad habits, and if I am not mistaken his 
fhther sent him to sea.” Turning to Mrs. Clair, 
he added, “Mr. Morris has gone to dinner, 
madam. By going to his house you will be able 
to find out more than I can tell you. It strikes 
me that they have heard from him lately, but 
for a long time it was supposed that he was 
dead. Mr. Morris married Ralston’s sister. 
Of course they will be able to give you some 
information of him. John, just write down the 
number of Mr. Morris* residence.” 

The clerk turned to his desk, and Mr. Small 
walked back into his counting-house. 

“You seem anxious to see the gentleman,” 
said the young man, as he handed her the folded 
direction. 

“I am anxious—anxious to have justice done 
before I die.** 

“Mr. Morris is just the man for you, then. 
If it is money that his brother-in-law is owing 
you, you’ll b© sure to get it from him. He is 
very charitable—subscribed a hundred dollars 
only last week to the church of which he is a 
member; a fine, pious man Mr. Morris is. Good 
morning.” 

Again through the wet, dismal streets Mrs. 
Clair made her way. Over the muddy, slippery 
crossings, down past the Exchange, where, con¬ 
fused by the crowd of omnibusses, she almost 
lost her way. But at length she reached a quiet 
square, where the large mansions bespoke ease 
and opulepce. To one of the finest of these the 
address directed her. As she stood upon the 
marble steps, and looked up to the lofty and 
polished windows, behind which hung heavy 
folds of satin and lace, she could not repress the 
thought that could Edith find such a home as 
this, with such a pious, charitable man as Mr. 
Morris was represented to be, for a protector 
and a friend, then indeed, might her death prove 
a blessing to her grandchild. 

The bell was answered by a tidy, pleasant 
Irish maid, but Mrs. Clair’s heart again sunk 


within her, when Bhe found that neither Mr. 
Morris nor his wife were at home. But the girl 
seeing her disappointed look, added, “if ye 
wouldn’t mind coming in and waiting a bit, Mr. 
Morris will soon be in to his dinner, but we 
don’t expect Mrs. Morris home for a week or 
more. She is gone into the country to her 
father’s.” 

Mrs. Clair gladly accepted the offer, and giving 
her umbrella and dripping cloak into the maid’s 
hands, she followed her through the wide hall, 
and entered the room which she threw open for 
her. It was a handsomely furnished sitting-room, 
and Mrs. Clair felt reassured as looking around 
amidst the appliances of wealth, she detected 
much to confirm her in the opinion of Mr. Morris’ 
character which his young clerk had given. 
Upon a chair lay a fresh copy of the Christian 
Observer, and on a table in the centre of the 
room were handsomely bound copies of the 
Bible, “Bunyan,” “Psalms and Hymns,” and 
“Confession of Faith.” 

In a comfortable chair in front of the glowing 
grate, Mrs. Clair sat down, and indulged herself 
in a reverie, which from the placid smile that 
rested on her wasted features, could not have been 
other than a pleasant one. Poor woman! it was 
the first for many a long day. 

“Yes, I will tell him all,” she mused; “his 
heart will bleed for my sorrows; and he cannot 
help feeling an interest in my lone child, con¬ 
nected as she is, in the sight of God, by ties of 
blood to his wife—then he will come to see us, 
and who can look upon Edith without loving her ? 
He will promise me that he will see after her 
when I am gone—yes, he will take her home 
with him, good man that he is—he will provide 
a home for the homeless one—she will want for 
nothing here. Perhaps he has no children of his 
own. Oh, it is God who has led me here! ‘He 
will not see the righteous forsaken, nor their 
seed begging bread.’” 

The hall door was opened—and shut. Her 
reverie was broken, and Mr. Morris stood before 
her. He was a younger man than Mrs. Clair 
had expected to see. His dark hair was but 
slightly threaded with silver, and it fell in care¬ 
less profusion around a face which with its pre¬ 
sent expression would strike a stranger plea¬ 
santly. Mrs. Clair arose, spoke of a painful 
errand that had been long delayed, but which 
from the state of her health she dared no longer 
postpone. Mr. Morris begged her to be reseated, 
and drew a chair near her for himself. 

Briefly, but touchingly she told her tale. There 
was nothing kept back. The bright color that 
flushed her withered face told how keenly she 
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felt her daughter’s shame, but not once did she 
pause in her story until all was finished. Her 
eyes had been cast down, but now she raised 
them to meet the look of sympathy she expected. 

She might as well have looked into a face of 
stone. 

“ Madam,” he said, and his tones were soft 
and measured, but every word fell like a blow 
upon the heart whose wounds had been opened 
afresh, “madam, I am sorry to say that I can 
do nothing for you. Your own reason must 
teach you that you could not ask it of me. Had 
it been my own brother, under the circumstances 
I might have felt bound to have done something; 
but here, you see, there is no relation excepting 
the accidental one of love. My wife’s brother is 
nothing to me—positively nothing—no more than 
you are. -It seems a very sad affair throughout, 
and I do not see what is left for you to do, as 
your health is failing, but to apply to the guar¬ 
dians of the poor. Foolish prejudices a great many 
have against the alms-house; but for my part I 
should much prefer the comfortable quarters one 
finds there, to begging.” 

Mrs. Clair rose to her feet 

“I did not come, sir, to beg—I did not even 
come with the intention of troubling you with a 
history of my sorrows. God knows how I was 
led into it. Could you know us well, you would 
not wonder at what must appear to you at pre¬ 
sent but folly. I came only to know if you could 
tell me where to find him. You cannot deny, sir, 
that if he is living, he is in humanity bound to 
provide a home for his forsaken child.” 

“Again I am sorry to disappoint you. We 
have lately heard a rumor that he is living, but 
we do not put much credence in it. I will men¬ 
tion the case to my wife, and if you will leave 
your address, she may be able to collect some¬ 
thing together in the way of clothing for you.” 

Mrs. Clair forgot herself. She cast an indig¬ 
nant glance upon Mr. Morris, and with a scorn¬ 
ful, haughty air turned from the room. In the 
hall, the maid with much kindness of manner, 
restored her cloak and umbrella. The worn 
apparel could not deceive the girl. She knew 
that she was waiting upon one who had known 
better days. 

“Poor thing!” she said, as the door closed 
upon Mrs. Clair, “poor thing! she looks as though 
she needed help sorely, and she couldn’t come to 
a charitabler man nor Mr. Morris.” 

Alas! there are too many whose reputation for 
charity has been founded upon their public alms 
giving, as Mr. Morris’ had been. Too many 
who contribute donation after donation to the 
flourishing societies of the day, turning a deaf 


ear to a recital of the cases of actual want that 
come beneath their notice. Their contributions 
are heralded throughout the churches of which 
they are members, and a character for piety and 
charity built thereon, while fearful is the account 
which is heaping up for the great day against 
them. Then shall He answer them, saying, 
“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.” 

The dark clouds had drifted down to the 
horizon. The sky was as blue and sunny, and 
flecked with as white and fleecy clouds as after 
a storm in June. Mrs. Clair was weak and ex¬ 
hausted from excitement and want of food. She 
pioked her way carefully through the miry streets, 
and at length reached in safety her humble home. 

Edith was sewing by the window, anxiously 
awaiting her coming. She bounded to the door 
to meet her—she drew her into the warm room— 
unfastened her cloak and bonnet, and after fixing 
her comfortably in her arm-chair, she brought 
the cup of tea which she had prepared for her 
return. 

All the while Mrs. Clair said nothing. 

“You look sick and tired, grandma,” said 
Edith. 

Mrs. Clair did not answer. 

Over the little round table Edith flung a snow 
white cloth, and continued her preparations for 
their frugal supper. Mrs. Clair broke off a crust 
of bread and ate it slowly. 

Twilight came on, and still she sat there in 
a kind of stupor, while Edith began to grow 
alarmed. After vainly urging her grandmother 
to eat more she lighted the candle, and after 
putting away the things, drew her own low chair 
up to the fire-place. 

An hour or more passed away in a silence 
unbroken save by Edith’s knitting thread, the 
falling coals, and the clock ticking on the mantel. 

“Edith, my child, bring the Bible and read 
aloud to me the thirty-seventh psalm.” 

As Edith finished the twenty-fifth verse, her 
grandmother interrupted her. 

“Read that verse again, Edith.” 

She did so in her low, musical tones, and 
looked up as she finished. 

“I have been young, and now am old,” re¬ 
peated Mrs. Clair, tremulously, “yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” 

She smoothed Edith’s auburn curls fondly with 
her hand, she looked tenderly into the full blue 
eyes that were upturned to hers, and while from 
her own the tears fell fast, she said, “To the 
Lord alone will 1 look for help for thee, my child. 
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He will take care of thee, and into His hands I stepping in to cnt it up into mouthfuls. Let them 
commit thee trustingly, now and forevermore." go to law and see what that will give them. 

She arose slowly from her seat, pressed her Here, Edward, did I tell you that I had sued 
hand tightly over her heart, as Edith had often that rascally tenant of mine—Holton?” 
seen her do before—then sank back again with Thus the conversation was changed, but by 
a convulsive gasp as if stifled for want of breath, two at least, the circumstance that had given 
The unusual exertion and excitement of the rise to it was not forgotten, 
day had been too much for her. And now Mrs. Clair's humble home was of 

Edith alarmed, threw up the window and ealled course broken up. A young widow who kept a 
for help. A passer by summoned a physician, small trimming store, proffered the shelter of her 
who arrived in time to catch the agonized look roof to the desolate Edith until some employment 
which fell from the dying woman's eyes upon the could be found for her. Gladly Edith availed 
sobbing girl beside her. Scarce a moment more herself of the kind offer, and strove to make her- 
and Edith was without worldly friend or pro- self useful about the houso and in the store, 
tector. Mrs. Dayton felt Edith to be no burden to her, 

Upon the same night Mr. Morris crossed the but as she was unable to pay her any wages, she 
river, and drove to the. residence of his wife's exerted herself to obtain some better situation for 
father, with the intention of bringing his family her. Edith, in folding away her grandmother's 
home with him in a few days. dresses, found in the pocket of the one she had 

During the evening he said laughingly to his last worn the sorap of folded paper bearing Mr. 
father-in-law, “I heard of one of Harry's follies Morris' direction. Mrs. Dayton took it from her. 
to-day, which will give him something to do with It so happened that the firm of which she had 
his money, if he has as much as rumor credits purchased the coarser part of her stock of goods 
him with." was that of Small, Morris & Co. As she had 

Mr. Ralston grumbled out some answer in his frequently heard of Mr. Morris' charities, she 
usual rough, disagreeable way, while his wife concluded that he had given Mrs. Clair his 
removed the spectacles from her eyes, and wiped address, that she might call upon him when she 
away the tears which always gathered at the needed assistance. To him she therefore imme- 
mention of the prodigal son, who for so many diately went to represent the friendless state of 
long years had been an alien from his father's the orphan. Mr. Morris was annoyed by this 
house, and the land of his birth. second application, and spoke as plainly of the 

“What was it, Edward? tell us all about it," alms-house as a never-failing resource for the 
said his wife. ; homeless to Mrs. Dayton as he had to Mrs. 

The story lost much of its pathoB in the com- Clair. She was too much surprised to answer, 
mon-place way which Mr. Morris narrated it, but but changed the subject of conversation by in¬ 
still the sympathies of his wife and mother in- quiring about some goods she had intended 
law were at onoe enlisted. ordering. Mr. Morris intimated that if she was 

“What was the woman's name? and where going to keep open house for beggars, he should 
does she live?" said both, almost in the same prefer not to see her any more. Chagrined and 
breath. mortified, Mrs. Dayton left the store. “Is this 

“That I cannot tell you, for although I pro- Christianity?" she thought, forgetful of the many 
mised her some assistance, she took offence at ; whose lives cast a reproach upon the pure reli- 
something in my manner, I suppose, and walked gion of the gospel. 

off as proud as Lucifer without giving me her She said nothing to Edith of her errand, for 
name or residence. She probably expected me Bhe did not wish to pain her with the knowledge, 
to volunteer to take the girl off from her hands, that by giving her shelter she had injured her 
but if I onoe began to provide for every one that own interests. No, although not professedly a 
might turn up with a claim upon him, there's no Christian, the principles of Christianity were too 
knowing at what number the list would stop." deeply implanted in her heart to permit her to 
“You are right," growled Mf. Ralston, “lam cause sorrow where it could be averted, or to 
glad you don’t know any more about her. If you refuse to share with the deserving child of want 
did, she shouldn’t have a cent of mine to help her scanty means. 

her; and as for Harry, if he had ever made the Winter came on, and Edith, through Mrs. Day- 
fortune we heard, he’s as poor as a church mouse ton’s customers, obtained all the sewing that she 
by this time. I’ll bet my head of that; for he was able to do. She went out by the week, 
never could keep a cent If it wasn’t so, there’s choosing now that she could pay her board, to 
plenty to heir it without his illegitimate children return and pass the nights and Sabbaths with 
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the friend who had proven so kind to her. Other 
reasons there were why Edith was desirous of 
saving her evenings unmolested; but that was a 
little heart romance, with which at present we 
have nothing to do. 

Recommended by one to another, Edith oame 
at last to be employed by Mrs. Morris, but as 
she was known only by the name of “Miss 
Edda,” the family would have had no suspicion 
of who she was, even had Mr. Morris communi¬ 
cated to them the information Mrs. Dayton had 
given him. But this* he had not done. He 
thought it more polite to keep it to himself, par¬ 
ticularly as the rumor of his brother-in-law’s 
large fortune and speedy return had been fully 
confirmed. 

Miss Edda became a great favorite in Mr. 
Morris’ family. The little folks loved nothing 
better than to gather around her in the work¬ 
room, and there was at least one larger one who 
found a charm in her presence. 

One morning Mr. Morris said to his wife, as 
he laid down the paper, “The Orient has been 
spoken, I see. Your brother wiH probably be 
with us in the course of twenty-four hours.” 

A glow of pleasure lighted up Mrs. Morris’ 
delicate face. 

“Poor Harry I I can hardly wait to see him.” 

“Poor Harry,” eohoed her husband, “he is 
anything but poor, if the half we hear be true. 
You must have the choicest kind of a dinner 
to-morrow, for no doubt he is accustomed to 
living like a nabob. Why is it that you apply 
the adjective ‘poor* to him now, Anna?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Habit, I suppose. You 
know he was always in some scrape or other, and 
father was always scolding him, and I pitied 
him, for I knew he was good-hearted, and would 
come out right some day. Poor fellow! his heart 
was almost broken when he was sent off, but it 
has turned out for the best, it seems. I wonder 
if that woman’s daughter could have been the 
one he fretted bo about.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, nor don’t care either, 
and I warrant he doesn’t by this time. Harry 
was never very steady in his attachments. He is 
probably a confirmed bachelor, and it is for our 
interest to keep him so. You must leave nothing 
undone to make our house a comfortable home 
for him.” 

Mrs. Morris sighed. She was thinking of 
other days, when she had received different 
instructions. 

It was a busy day that followed. Miss Edda 
was called upon to resign her plain sewing, and 
all hands united in putting the finishing touches 
on the chamber that was set apart for uncle 


I Harry’s use. It was a comfortable-looking room, 
with its curtained windows and canopy bed, its 
inviting arm-chairs, and the glowing coals in the 
polished grate. Twilight came on as the last 
folds of the voluminous drapery of the bed were 
| arranged to Mr. Morris’ satisfaction, and they 
j gathered around the fire, looking complacently 
; upon the result of their labor. 

“I wonder what kind of a looking man uncle 
| Harry is,” said little Mary. 

“I can just imagine how he looks,” answered 
her brother John, who was a few years older. 
“As dry as a parched pea, I’ll bet a crown—his 
skin all shrivelled and yellow, and his eyes as 
glossy as beads. That’s the way all those people 
look who have lived in India. I’ve seen lots of 
’em.” 

“I wish he wouldn’t look that way,” answered 
Mary, climbing up in Edda’s lap as she spoke. 
“I wish he’d come back as beautiful as a prince, 
and marry you, so that you could stay always 
with us.” 

Mrs. Morris glanced up from the bed of coals 
upon which her eyes were fastened in her re¬ 
verie. They rested on Edith, and for the first 
time, as the firelight played upon her features, 
did she recognize her wonderful resemblance to 
her brother. Like lightning flashed across her 
mind the tale her husband had repeated to her. 

“Miss Edda, you have never told me your last 
name, nor have I thought to inquire before,” stud 
Mrs. Morris, with as much calmness as she could 
assume, while such fancies were in her brain. 

“Clair—Edith Clair, mamma,” answered Mary. 
“I asked her long ago. Isn’t it a sweet name?— 
just as if it came out of a story book.” 

“Children, you had better run down and see 
if that was your papa who just came in.” 

Mary preferred staying where she was, and 
very reluctantly left the room with the others at 
her mother’s second bidding. 

“Have you always been obliged to support 
yourself Miss Edda?” 

“Oh, no, it is only since grandmother lost 
everything in the bank—nearly two years now, 
1 believe,” answered Edda, sighing as she spoke. 
“What was your grandmother’s name?” 
“Rebecca Clair.” 

“Oh, your father’s mother—was it?” 

“No, my mother’s.” 

“Then both must have had the same name— 
cousins, were they not?” 

“I do not know. I never thought of that 
before. Grandmother never would talk about 
my father. I believe he did very badly, and 
mother grieved herself to death after him; but it 
was all when I was a baby, for I don’t remember 
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either of them. I haven't a relation in the world 
bow, that I know of.” 

Mrs. Morris clasped Edith’s hand between her 
own. She did not dare to breathe a word re¬ 
specting her surmises, bnt she felt their truth, 
and her heart gushed up in tenderness toward 
the child of her brother. The prejudices of the 
world, which at other times might have held an 
influence over her, were in that unselfish hour 
forgotten. She folded Edith to her breast, and 
mntally resolved that so far as lay in her power 
she would be a mother to her. 

That night Mrs. Morris oommunicated to her 
htsband Edith’s history, and her own convictions 
concerning her. Mr. Morris’ surprise at finding 
Edith Clair an inmate of his family equalled his 
relation. Instead of recognizing the Providence 
that had thus made her one of his household, he 
affected to doubt his wife’s suspicions, although 
Mrs. Dayton had communicated to him sufficient 
to convince him of their truth. So thoroughly 
provoked was he at his wife’s freedom from sel- 
fishnes, that he felt like turning the unoonsoious 
esase of his anger out of the house. Fearing a 
discovery, he commanded his wife not to breathe 
a word of such nonsense to her brother or to 
Edith, and he knew her too well to doubt that 
she would obey. 

The next day, Mr. Henry Ralston arrived. 
Bother his nephew’s fancy sketch, nor his Bis¬ 
ter's recollections found their counterpart; and 
ratoetandy the latter was obliged to acknowledge 
that she had but slender foundation for weaving 
her romantic tissue. 


CHAPTER III. 

M&. Mourns, living in fear as he did, resolved 
that he would in some way get Edith out of the 
house. Fortune favored him. Frederic Morris 
finding her alone in the work-room one day, 
made good use of his time by telling her in impas¬ 
sioned and broken sentences how very dearly he 
loved her. Mr. Morris overheard the declara¬ 
tion, and without waiting to hear more, hastened 
down to the parlor, and sent one of the younger 
children up to tell Frederio that he wanted him. 
After sending him to the counting-house on some 
errand, he paid Edith a visit in her own quar¬ 
ters. She was surprised at seeing him there, 
but having no suspicion of the avowal being 
overheard, she was able to meet him without 
manifesting in her face much of the emotion 
that was busy at her heart She was not suf¬ 
fered to maintain her composure long. 

“How much does my wife owe you, Miss 
Clark!” said he. 


“My month is up to-day, sir, and Mrs. Morris 
paid me this morning; but my name is Clair— 
not Clark, sir,” answered Edith, a lovely smile 
resting on her beautiful mouth, and lighting up 
her soft, azure eyes. 

“Clair or Clark, it’s all one, or ought to be to 
a person who has no better right to a name than 
you have, Miss;” replied Mr. Morris. 

Edith looked up with a stare of amazement 
Her refined and gentle nature did not for an in¬ 
stant divine the oruelty of this brutal speech. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Morris?” she said, 
at length. 

“What do I mean? I wonder at your boldness 
in asking me such a question. But it’s all of a 
piece with the rest of yonr conduct: your artful 
ways have done yon no good, let me tell you.” 

“Mr. Morris, I demand it as my right that 
you tell me what these insinuations mean,” said 
Edith, her eyes fairly fleshing, “my character is 
all that is left to me to lose—-what have I done 
to forfeit your good opinion?” 

“Your oharaoter! humph!” Mr. Morris spoke 
with a sneer, bnt seeing Edith turn so pale at his 
words, he added in a different tone, “that yonr 
character has no firmer basis to rest upon is not 
your fault, I suppose; but it is your fault that 
you have led on a boy like Frederio as yon have 
done. For shame! Miss Clair! Don’t interrupt 
me. I know more than you think 1 do, and if 
you don’t wish for a public exposure you will 
never enter my doors again. Yon need not pre¬ 
pare for a scene, Miss Clair—a hundred of them 
could not move me; nor will I listen to any ex¬ 
cuses, nor apologies, nor explanations. I shall 
never change an iota, and that you may know 
how impossible yonr anion with my Bon would 
be, I will tell you that I would sooner marry him 
to Biddy, the house-maid, than to yon. It is in 
no light manner that the world visits the mother’s 
sin upon her illegitimate offspring.” 

Edith rose to her feet with such calm, pure 
dignity—with suoh a holy light beaming from 
her eyes, that Mr. Morris was held in awe for a 
moment, and obliged to listen where he had In¬ 
tended to have commanded silenoe. 

“Yon have said enough, sir—enough to pre¬ 
vent me from ever entering yonr presence again. 
Your son will do me the justioe to tell you that 
which I shall leave unsaid; and may God forgive 
you, Mr. Morris, for the cruel knowledge yon 
have given me.” 

Edith left the house without one word of fare¬ 
well to any of its inmates. Mr Morris explained 
her absence by saying in the presence of the 
[ family, that having had reason to suspect her of 
! some improper oondnct, he went to her to expos- 
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tnl&te with her, when finding her bo shame-faced 
and bold abont the matter, he had ordered her 
to leave the house, and prohibited her from hold¬ 
ing any intercourse with the members of his 
family. 

Every one looked the surprise and dismay that 
they felt at this piece of information. Frederic 
colored up to the temples, but his brave young 
heart did not let shame prevent him from speaking. 

“ Father, I hope I have in no way been the 
cause of this unpleasant affair. I am quite 
willing to acknowledge before you all that I love 
Edda, for I am-” 

“Frederic, I command you to be still. Boy 
as you are, what do you know of love? A sew¬ 
ing girl! and one of doubtful reputation at that. 
I congratulate you upon your choice.** 

The wily man had overshot his mark. Assail¬ 
ing Edith's character before his son, he had gone 
one step too far. Frederic's eyes flashed. 

“Of what improper conduct do you accuse 
her? Who dares to say that her reputation is 
doubtful?** he questioned, eagerly. 

“ What right have you to demand this know¬ 
ledge of me?** said his father, with an air of 
stern defiance. 

“ The right which every one who loves has to 
shelter and protect the object of that love,*’ 
answered Frederic, fearlessly. 

“Then I suppose we may consider you, sir, an 
acknowledged and accepted lover,** said Mr. 
Morris, with a sneer. 

Frederic hesitated for a moment, but the 
truth was strong within him, and mortifying as 
it was, he answered boldly, “No Bir. I am an 
acknowledged and a rejected lover.** 

“Who is all this fuss about?’* said uncle Harry. 

“ It’8 of no consequence—of no consequence at 
all,” said Mr. Morris, hurriedly, “we will say no 
more about it at present” 

But little Mary clambered up into her uncle's 
lap, and unobserved, whispered in his ear, “Edith 
Clair.” 

At that name the circle before him faded into 
air. He saw no more his sister, her husband and 
their children. One memory alone filled his 
thoughts—one form alone was presented to his 
vision. Edith Clair, with her young and beau¬ 
tiful face, her pure and trusting heart Ah, 
oftentimes and bitterly had he repented that 
moment of wild excitement, when his unbridled 
passions had outraged that purity, and betrayed 
that trust, yet never with a keener pain did it 
come home to his heart than now. How worth¬ 
less seemed his fortune to him, in comparison 
with the disinterested love that was lost to him 
forever. 


True, he had but to speak the word and elegant 
mansions would be at his disposal; yet, he felt 
himself homeless, for all that gives to home its 
charm and grace was wanting. Nor might he 
ever hope to win such love again, as once had 
been his. Age was slowly but surely creeping 
upon him—his heart was soured by rude contact 
with the world, and suspicion's legion of senti¬ 
nels guarded it from the near approach of affeo- 
tion. Homeless and childless! How keenly those 
words brought home to him the retribution of his 
sin. He knew that Edith Clair was dead—the 
Edith he had known. He had heard of it in his 
Indian home, from one to whom he had written 
for information; but he knew no more, for 
Edith’s mother had guarded the seoret well; 
burying in her own bosom her troubles and 
their source. As he leaned back in his chair the 
workings of his face plainly showed the agitation 
of his mind. 

Mrs. Morris was convinced of the truth of her 
suspicions and her resolution was taken. 

At the same hour in her simple little room at 
Mrs. Dayton’s, Edith sat alone, very wretched in 
the new trouble that oome upon her. Her burn¬ 
ing cheeks, her throbbing temples, from which 
the rich auburn hair was pushed back, her wild 
eyes, were all proofs of the extent of feeling her 
disgrace had awakened. 

Mrs. Dayton knocked at her door, but received 
no answer. Opening it, she looked in to sec if 
she was there. 

“Edith, Mr. Harold is down stairs waiting for 
you,” she said. 

“He need not wait,” answered Edith, “I shall 
not go down.” 

“Why, what is the matter, child?” questioned 
Mrs. Dayton, surprised and startled at her appear¬ 
ance. 

Edith flung herself on the bed, and buried her 
free in the pillows. 

“ I will never see Frank Harold any more,” 
she sobbed, at length. “His parents have reason 
enough now to object to me.” 

“What is the matter, child? You must come 
down and see him, he will make it all right.” 

“I will not go down. I will never see him 
again. Tell him so. Tell him not to come here 
any more.” 

“I shall not carry any such message, Edith. 
If you have had any trouble with him, come down 
and talk it over. You love him too well to quarrel 
with him, you know you do.” 

“ If I loved him fifty times as well I would not 
go near him now. I am in earnest, Anne Day- 
ton: you must give him such a message that he 
will never oome here, unless you want to drive 
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me from your roof. Tell him I don’t love him— 
tell him anything—I don’t care what you say to 
offend him, so that 1 never have to look in his 
eyes again.” 

Edith would neither listen to argument nor 
entreaty, nor would she confide her troubles to 
Mrs. Dayton, consequently the latter was obliged 
to pat her own construction upon them. When 
die went down stairs, she told Mr. Harold that 
die thought Edith must have heard something 
that his parents had said respecting her, for that 
she positively refused seeing him again, and 
threatened to leave her roof if an interview was 
forced upon her. “I never dreamed the child 
had so much spirit,” continued she, “she has 
tlnys seemed such a gentle little creature.” 

u But I cannot think that my parents have 
interfered again,” said Frank Harold; “there 
asst be some other cause—I am sure of it. 
Won’t you give me a piece~of paper until I write 
a few lines to her ?” 

The paper was brought, and he wrote upon 
one side of it: “My dear Edith, you have no 
right to deny me the privilege of sharing every 
sorrow with you, after what has passed between 
us. It is my province to bear life’s burdens for 
you—let me see you, and hear from your own 
dear lips what new trial you have. Do not refuse 
this my first request, or you will pain me unut¬ 
terably. Your faithful Frank.” 

In t few minutes he received his answer. 

“Yourparents will soon hear of another ob¬ 
stacle to our union. I do not choose that you 
fihoald again be brought to the brink of the grave, 
to wring from them another reluctant consent to 
die continuance of our interviews; beside I have 
to-day received an offer that may prove more 
advantageous. I am no longer your Edith.” 

A half an hour after these words were written, 
Edith would have recalled them, but it was too 
late. 

Frank Harold had read them, and gone away 
without making another attempt to see her. 

Edith feared that he would wear her out with 
bis perseverance, and following the impulse of 
the moment she penned those words in hopes of 
awakening his pride. In cooler moments she 
despised herself for her artifice, for bitter was 
the thought that she had made herself appear 
unworthy of his respect. 

44 Why had I not courage to tell him the truth, 
ind show him that I was firm in my resolution 
sever to permit him to share my disgrace! How 
much easier would it be for me to bear my troubles 
now! Oh, how could I have done myself so much 
injustice!” 

In such lamentations the night wore away. 
Vol. XXVII.—3 


Morning came, the heavens all roseate with 
light—her song bird by the window pouring 
forth its sweetest trills—the busy hum of life 
going on in the street below, everything the same 
all around her, but in her heart how changed. 
Life seemed to her no longer desirable. She 
wished herself in the grave-yard beside the dead 
mother, who had left her such an inheritance of 
shame. She stood before the glass to arrange 
her hair, and started back at sight of the pale 
and haggard face, with its glassy eyes looking 
out upon her—a mockery, as it were, of her former 
self. How could one night have wrought so great 
a change? 

Ah, it had been a night of exceeding mental 
torture. Mrs. Dayton, who soon after entered 
her room, felt that some terrible affliction must 
have fallen upon her young friend, but in vain she 
endeavored to win Edith’s confidence. Her an¬ 
swers were so out of character with her former 
self—she seemed so sullen and unapproachable, 
that Mrs. Dayton was at a loss what course to 
pursue toward her. At length she resolved to 
go to the place where Edith had last been sew¬ 
ing, and ascertain what had sent her so suddenly 
home in the middle of the day. She well knew 
whose house she should be obliged to enter, and 
she dreaded an interview with a man whom she 
now so thoroughly despised as she did Mr. Mor¬ 
ris. She had never told Edith the result of her 
application to him on her behalf, as she had 
never questioned her, and long ago Edith had 
forgotten the name that was found in her grand¬ 
mother’s pocket, for all events in those hours of 
grief made but slight impression upon her. But 
whilo Mrs. Dayton was preparing for her visit, 
she was surprised by a call from Mrs. Morris’ 
brother. Mr. Ralston was not much over forty 
years of age, and as the climate of India had in 
many respects spared him, he was still a fine- 
looking man. This morning there was snch a 
depth of sadness in his clear, blue eyes, that 
Mrs. Dayton at once felt attracted toward him, 
and gave him the minutest particulars of the 
information be came in search of. 

He did not leave the house until he had hum¬ 
bled himself before his child, and with tears sup¬ 
plicated the forgiveness which death denied that 
he should receive at the hands of the mother. 
Edith’s bruised heart was too much in need of a 
refuge to turn aside from a father’s love. 1 

From that hour she dated a new existence. 
Her heart overflowed with gratitude for the 
devoted fondness of her new-found parent, and 
she resolved to dedioate her life to him. With 
such a support as his love to cling to, she felt 
> fully able to bear the odium which the stain of 
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her birth cast upon her; but she never wavered 
in her determination to not suffer another to 
share that reproach with her.. 

Her father seemed to have renewed his youth, 
in the unanticipated happiness that had come 
upon him; and yet there were moments when 
pangs, keener than any he had heretofore known, 
troubled his bosom. It was, whenever suddenly 
entering his daughter’s apartment, he would find 
her in tears, and although she ever met him with 
a smile, his own heart told him that she had 
abundant cause for shame and sorrow. 

He had provided Edith and himself with suites 
of rooms at one of the most fashionable hotels, 
but they lived in the strictest privacy and seclu¬ 
sion. Mr. Morris, outrageous as he was at the 
discovery his brother-in-law made, considered 
it politic to dissolve the ban he had placed upon 
the intimacy of Edith with his family. An union 
between her and his son no longer seemed so 
undesirable. But Frederic soon learned to be 
fully satisfied with the cousinly love that Edith 
not unwillingly gave him. The alluring face of 
a new acquaintance had something to do with 
his resignation, and Edith found to her relief 
that he was still too young and too susceptible 
to form any stable attachment. 


CHAPTER IY. 

The Harolds lived on Blank Square, in one of 
the most elegant residence in the city. Edith 
had been a schoolmate of Lucy Harold’s, and 
Frank’s attachment dated as far back as his 
schoolboy days. Before either of the girls were 
old enough to feel the difference in their social 
position, the mischief was done; nor was Frank, 
who was by several years the eldest, sufficiently 
worldly and selfish in his views to be prepared 
for the opposition which he met, when upon the 
death of Mrs. Clair, he announced to his parents 
his intention of marrying Edith. His love only 
increased in violence by their persecution, yet 
they in no way relented until a nervous fever 
prostrated him so low that they feared for his 
life. Then, stipulating that he should not marry 
for two years, they gave their consent to the 
continuance of his visits, devoutly hoping that 
some of the attractions whioh in the meantime 
they should take particular pains to throw in 
his way, would win him from his allegiance. 
Matters were in this condition, when Edith’s note 
came like a thunderbolt to Frank, stunning him 
with the doubts and suspicions which an unbiassed 
judgment would have enabled him to combat. 

There were hours when his own heart told him 
that it could not be that she had written in sin¬ 


cerity—that it must have been from some whim 
of which her own gentle nature would soon make 
her ashamed: but in vain he waited for a refuta¬ 
tion. The days wore away, and no tidings came 
to him of Edith. 

His parents rejoiced too much at the discon¬ 
tinuance of his visits to be particular in question¬ 
ing the cause; but they gleaned enough to com¬ 
prehend that Frank considered himself aggrieved, 
and that he had been disappointed in his estimate 
of Edith’s character. They naturally concluded 
that she had preferred some wealthier suitor, at 
which they were, of course, more pleased than 
piqued. 

Although they lived in considerable style, they 
were not wealthy. Mr. Harold was not esti¬ 
mated to be worth as yet a realized fortune, and 
he was therefore partly dependant upon his prac¬ 
tice as a lawyer, to support the style in which 
they lived. It was the ardent desire of both 
parents that their children should marry well. 
Lucy had been.sent to boarding-school to remain 
until she had passed through the earlier part of 
those perilous teens, during which season young 
persons are so apt to let their hearts run away 
with their heads; as, who should know so well 
as Mrs. Harold, who would have fancied “that 
scapegrace Ralston,” as her mother called him, 
had it not been said mother’s most determined 
partiality for Arthur Harold and his inheritance . 
—an inheritance which came near being squan¬ 
dered in the wild days of his youth. 

Mrs. Harold had lived to give thanks that she 
had not thrown herself away upon her first choice; 
and seeing how much happier her lot had been 
for submitting to the guidance of her parents, 
she was anxious that her children should be 
made happy in the same way. Master Frank 
early showed a disposition to choose for himself, 
in more things than affairs matrimonial, but the 
gentle and quiet sister had more amiability, and 
seemed fair to realize all her mamma’s wishes. 

Mr. Harold came in from his office one even¬ 
ing in fine spirits. 

“I met an old friend to-day, Anne, whom I 
have not seen for I don’t know how many years; 
an old lover of yours, too—now, guess who it 
is,” he said. 

Mrs. Harold surmised in a moment who it 
might be, and she answered immediately - 

“I should not be surprised if it were Harry 
Ralston, whom we all buried years ago, for I 
heard the other day that he had come back from 
the Indies, and was as rich as Croesus.” 

“You are right—it is he. Now, would you 
believe it possible that he has returned a bach¬ 
elor?” 
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“Indeed! why, I heard he had purchased the 
old Brighton Mansion, and was going to have it 
torn down, and rebuild upon its site. What does 
he want of a house if he has no wife to put in 
it?” 

“But he has a niece, or ward, or something of 
the sort, who is to keep house for him. By the 
way, what a capital opportunity for Frank. Ral¬ 
ston told me that she was the loveliest little crea¬ 
ture in the universe. He has settled everything 
upon her, he says.” 

“Poh! ten to one he’ll marry her himself,” 
answered Mrs. Harold, with a most emphatic 
tosB of her head. 

“No, not a bit of it. If you were to hear him 
talk you would know it was no love affair. He 
has grown quite patriarchal and fatherly, I 
assure you. But you will have an opportunity 
of judging for yourself, for he is coming around 
this evening.” 

“Well, I am sure I do not know of any one 
whom I should be more pleased'to see,” and 
Mrs. Harold glanced at the mirror opposite, 
adjusting her blonde cap as she spoke. “Has 
he changed much ?” 

“Perhaps not more than you or I,” answered 
Mr. Harold, “yet, you will find few traces of the 
wild Harry Ralston you used to know. He looks 
to me like a man subdued by some great sor¬ 
row” 

Mrs- Harold thought of his young days, and 

wondered if it were possible that-but no, we 

will not betray Mrs. Harold’s meditations for the 
next half hour. At the end of that time, Mr. 
Ralston was announced, and in the matter-of- 
fact way in which their acquaintance was re¬ 
newed, she found that any youthful predilection 
which he might have had for her, had been long 
tinoe forgotten, or remembered only to speak 
jestingly of But she noted the change which 
had attracted even her husband’s less observant 
eyes. There was a frequent gloom in his manner, 
a sadness in his tone, which excited her curiosity, 
and led her at length to make an attempt to 
gather something of his history during the years 
of his absence. 

“How strange that you should never have 
fancied any of those attractive creatures that 
one reads about in novels, where East India life 
is brought in—some of those interesting officer’s 
widows, for instance,” she said. 

“Such a thing might have been possible,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Ralston, “had I left this country a 
year sooner, but during that period of my life 
events occurred which rendered it impossible.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Harold, rousing from 
the brown study in whioh he seemed to have 


been indulging, while his wife and friend were 
chatting of the past “What! you don’t mean to 

say that you ever found out that-that is, you 

never had any trouble from that frolic of ours at 
the falls; but of course you had not, or you 
would have been sure to have come to me with 
it” 

Mr. Ralston looked up inquiringly. 

“ What frolic ?” he asked. 

“ That sleighing party when you took out that 

pretty Miss -, oh, I forgot her name, but 

zounds! I don’t forget her face though—she was 
a splendid creature. Why, you know who I 
mean, Ralston, that widow’s daughter that you 
were so crazy after one spell. Don’t you re¬ 
member? I married you that night.” 

A faint hue flushed Mr. Ralston’s face, but left 
it paler than before. 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” he answered, hastily, 
and would have started another topic of conver¬ 
sation, had it not been that Mr. Harold con¬ 
tinued, 

“And I, too, remember it right well, for a fine 
fright I had about it. You know I went through 
the ceremony for Phil Norris and his ladye love; 
and bless you, her parents found it out, and 
talked of prosecuting me. Of course, if I had 
not imbibed a little too much of that hot whiskey 
punch I should never have gone bo far: but then 
it all turned out right for them, for neither Phil 
nor his wife have repented the match, I war¬ 
rant.” 

“My God! Arthur! You don’t mean to have 
me understand that I was that night legally mar¬ 
ried !” exclaimed Mr. Ralston, springing to his 
feet. 

“Come, come, it is too late to quarrel about 
that now,” answered Mr. Harold. 

“Quarrel about it! Arthur Harold, if you can 
prove that to have been a legal marriage, I will 
give you the half of my fortune.” 

Great beaded drops stood upon Mr. Ralston’s 
face, so intense was his excitement—the muscles 
of his face quivered, and his breath came pant- 
ingly. 

Mr. Harold knew there was no trifling there. 

“ Yes, Harry, you are a married man. I can 
prove that if you wish it to be proven.” 

Mr. Ralston sank back in his chair, overcome 
by his strong emotion. Tears crept through the 
pale, slender fingers that were pressed over his 
eyes—tears of joy that his pure and lovely qhild 
could now wear her name unblushingly. Edith’s 
melancholy moods had, of late, given her father 
increasing anxiety concerning her. He attri¬ 
buted all to her exceeding sensitiveness, not 
knowing that another sorrow was busy at her 
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heart; for Edith had withheld the confidence 
which she knew would distress her father still 
more, as she remained firm in her determination 
to lead a secluded life, and by no alliance to 
share the disgrace that she felt so keenly. 

Nothing could equal her surprise, when, upon 
her father’s return that night, he communicated 
to her the news which had given him so much 
joy. 

She saw at a glance that her unfortunate 
mother had been no less sinned against, as the 
marriage had been considered but a jest; and 
yet, she was sufficiently alive to the opinion of 
the world to rejoice that she had a legal claim 
upon her father for his love as well as his for¬ 
tune. 

Clasped in his arms, she kept back from him 
no longer the story of her love, and well pleased 
was her father to hear that the son of his old 
friend had wooed Edith when she was considered 
but a portionless orphan. 

Mr. Ralston was not long in making satis¬ 
factory explanations of Edith’s conduct to Frank, 
who in turn took his season of exaltation in in¬ 
forming his parents what a regular Cinderella 
his little sewing girl had turned out to be. 

The engagement so pleasing to all, was in the 
course of a few weeks publicly announced. 

1 Mr. Morris hearing of it, called one day at Mr. 
Harold’s office. 

After some common-place conversation, he 
said, 

“I suppose you know, Mr. Harold, what claims 
the young lady, whom your son is going to marry, 
has to her name?” 

Mr. Harold was prepared for his interference, 
and he answered promptly, 

M Most certainly I do, sir, as none have better 
opportunities of knowing, having myself per 
formed the marriage ceremony for her parents. 
I also know something of the patronage which 


you extended to her, when she stood more in 
need of friends than she does now, and for any 
courtesies which you may have shown her then, 
I thank you in my son’s name. I beg you to 
excuse me now, as my business demands my 
attention.” 

The discomfited Mr. Morris felt himself 
thwarted at every turn. He was at a loss to 
ascertain how much of sarcasm there might 
have been in Mr. Harold’s speech, but he con¬ 
cluded that it would be more politic to acknow¬ 
ledge no hidden meaning. 

Early the ensuing winter, Edith, as the happy 
bride of Frank Harold, took possession of the 
elegant home her father had prepared for her. 
In that home her aunt and cousins are frequent 
guests; but Mr. Morris has never yet ventured 
to cross the threshold, although Edith has 6ent 
him frequent invitations to join their reunions; 
Bhe, rightly feeling that much ought to be sacri¬ 
ficed and endured before family ties are broken, 
or hearts estranged, who from the same source 
have caught their pulsation. 

Mrs. Ralston, Edith’s grandmother, thinks it 
a weary month that passes without her presence, 
for a few hours at least in the old homestead; 
and even the surly grandpapa loses some of his 
moroseness at sight of her lovely, laughing face, 
and the sound of her sweet, low voice. 

Every year, upon the anniversary of Edith’s 
birth, Mr. Ralston closets himself alone. What 
passes there, in the solitude of his room, is known 
only to himself and his God. Bitter tears, and 
broken prayers, and remorseful thoughts, as he 
pictures her hours of anguish, must at least be 
his portion then; and thus must it be until he 
goes down into the grave, to sleep by the side of 
his betrayed love. When the last trump shall 
have awakened him, may we not hope that his 
repentance will avail him before that Judge 
“who seeeth not as men see?” 


GONE! 


BY H. L. SPENCEE. 


Goxe from this vale of tears— 
Gone from this world of woe; 
Earth’s transient hopes and fears 
That heart no more may know. 
No more 

With us to dream of happy days! 
With us upon the post to gazo 
No more, no more! 


Gone to yon Heavenly dome, 

From sin and sorrow free; 

How desolate our home 
Since *tis bereft of thee! 

No more 

We hear thy cheering voice!— 

With thee we weep, with thee rejoice 
No more, no more! 
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QUITE A ROMANCE. 


BT CLARENCE MAT. 


Beechdaxe lay lovingly in the warm sunlight 
•f a summer's evening, as I sat conversing with 
my old friend and school companion, Charlie 

B-, whom I had not seen for some years. 

Many and sweet were the memories that came 
crowding upon ns, as we mused upon the “dear 
old time,” when we were 

u -friends together, 

In sunshine and in shade." 

“What a strange thing life is," continued 
Charlie, as we spoke of the many changes that 
had taken place since we had met “We are 
the mere creatures of fate and circumstances, 
and must yield to their decision without a will 
of our own. And yet it is this very mysterious 
destiny, that ofttimes brings up the most hap¬ 
piness; for the merest trifle, or the slightest 
adventure, may occasion the most unforseen 
and wonderful results. I could relate a little 
romance of my own life-history in proof of this, 
if you are in the mood to listen." 

“Oh, proceed at once," I exclaimed. “This 
evening seems made to listen to some sweet tale." 

“Several years ago," commenced my friend, 
M I was spending the winter in the pleasant 
city of Philadelphia. One gloomy evening, in 
February, I think, feeling somewhat under a 
depression of spirits, I concluded to go to the 
theatre, to witness a favorite drama, and pre¬ 
vailed upon my room-mate to accompany me. 
We arrived before the curtain arose, and while 
the orchestra was pouring forth a full tide of 
delicious melody; but we found the boxes already 
nearly filled with the beauty and fashion of the 
city. The play announced on the bills was 
‘Romeo and Juliet,' and a beautiful and popular 
actress was to take the part of the heroine. 

“I was not a little anxious to witness this 
representation, especially the part of Juliet;' 
but until she made her^appearanoe, my attention 
was wholly ocoupied and riveted by two young 
ladies who were seated in the box on our right. 
My friend, who had an opera-glass, was coolly 
pointing it upon the beauty in every direction, 
without appearing to encounter any object of 
sufficient attraction to fix his optics; but mine, 
as I have said, were utterly absorbed m contem¬ 
plating the two young creatures so near to us on 


i owc right They appeared to be sisters, and 
certainly were ladies—so far, at least, as the 

inference was warranted by manners gentle_ 

accents soft—eyes dark and pensive—-brows pure 
and white—and cheeks, which, naturally pale, 
were shadowed into a tinge the most touching 
by the full black hair that clustered and gloomed 
above them. They were alone, and seated on 
the back bench of the box; and so near us that 
their very breathing was audible. ‘Who can 
they be?" I caught myself repeatedly asking 
my friend, whose attention was now too much 
engrossed by the play, and the sorrows of the 
‘gentle Juliet,’ to admit of his making any re¬ 
sponse to my queries. 

“ The taller, and seemingly elder sister, nearest 
us, was the fairer and favorite of the two; but 
not a glance could I catch of those magical eyes, 
whose long, dark lashes veiled a light which I 
could not doubt it would have been dangerous to 
encounter—and yet, who ever shrunk from such 
encounter! There was on air of repose, as seduc¬ 
tive as it was beautiful and bland—an ineffable 
calm, partaking almost of sadness—that mantled 
over the features and the whole figure of this 
elder one; but it was a sadness sweeter to the 
fancy, and dearer to the heart, than any laugh¬ 
ing lighter graces that ever mirth dispensed to 
the loveliest of her daughters. How little do 
your loud, gossiping, and laughter-loving females 
understand this secret of woman’s truest charm, 
and higher, holier grace! I have known a whole 
theatre disturbed by the impudent assurance of 
an empty-headed woman of fashion, who, with a 
good face, a tiara of turbans, and a profusion of 
gold and diamonds, seemed to imagine herself 
free to abuse decency, and challenge the common 
sense and respect of those around her. Far 
otherwise was the deportment of the sisters at 
the Walnut They spoke, not indeed in whis¬ 
pers, but so low, so sweetly, yet audibly—in 
short, so like ladies, that together with other 
graces, it was not in mortal to resist the fasci- % 
nation; and, for days after, I was so enslaved by 
an hourly recurrence to the beautiful vision of 
the past night that there was no toil, no trial, 
no privation I would not willingly have encoun¬ 
tered and endured, to have purchased the rap¬ 
ture of a single pressure of the small white hand, 
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which, withdrawn from its Boft envelope, I had 
seen occasionally raised to adjust, by one brief, 
faint touch, the modest jewel that gemmed the 
dark hair, like some beautiful thing of magic 
that had nestled near the source of thoughts, 
which, I would have pledged my life, were high 
and holy, such as angels would not have blushed 
to know! 

“But the play proceeded, and the brilliant 
performance of this beautiful drama of Shaks- 
peare’s engaged my attention also; and it was 
not until the curtain had fallen upon the last 
scene, and the lovely young tragedienne was led 
before it to receive a shower of applause and 
bouquets, that I directed my gaze to my fair 
neighbors—when, imagine my chagrin and asto¬ 
nishment, I saw—an empty box!—the fairies 
were gone— 

‘Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below’— 

And a momentary blank and sort of blight was 
left upon my sensations. With Alexander Smith 
I could have exclaimed— 

‘God! what a light has passed away from earth 

Since my last book!' 

A plague upon fortune and the world, thought I, 
who set their villainous heads together to per¬ 
plex and defeat us—the one proffering that which 
the other is sure to take away. 

“I at once prepared to leave the theatre also, 
for I felt that wine and motion would be the best 
cure for the sincere melancholy I now expe¬ 
rienced, and for which I was angry with myself; 
and yet I could not help it. I could not go away 
though, without once more gazing into the de¬ 
serted box, hallowed by such a sweet vision of 
loveliness—when my glance fell upon a beautiful 
pearl card-case lying upon the seat occupied by 
the elder sister. To snatch it joyfully up and 
open it was the work of a moment, when on the 
small and neatly written cards I read the name 
of ‘Julie Livingstone.’ I have at last her name, 
thought I, and how musically it sounded to me! 
I treasure the card-case carefully, and carried it 
with me wherever I went—I felt that we mutt 
meet again, and that this was the mysterious link 
to bring us together. I visited the theatre again 
and again, and other places of amusements, but 
0 in vain; that sweet face, imaged far in my heart 
as the purest dream of my life, greeted not my 
anxious and inquiring gaze, from among the gay 
crowds around me. It was then that I fully 
realized the words of a poet—that she was but 

‘A lovely apparition sent, 

To be a moment’s ornament.' 


“ The winter fled by, and the warm and dreamy 
summer called many of the inhabitants of the 
crowded city to sylvan retreats in the country 
and by the sea-shore. I was among the number, 
and was quietly passing the hours at a fashion¬ 
able watering-place, with no more particular 
aim than that of health and amusement. One 
evening, as I was seated on the portico, reading, 
a carriage drove up, and a gentleman and two 
ladies alighted. My first glance was careless, 
but the second full of interest. That form! 
surely I had seen it before—and then I caught 
a glimpse of her face—it was Julie’s! Ah, you 
may imagine my delight. What a magic that 
presence had upon me—the earth seemed fairer 
and brighter, and that sweet summer’s evening 
still lives in my memory. 

“I saw her no more that evening, but my 
dreams that night were pleasant ones. Julie 
was beneath the same roof, and was mingled 
with many a Bweet vision of love and happiness. 
The next day, through the influence of some 
friends, I sought, and easily obtained an intro¬ 
duction. She was accompanied by her parents 
—her sister being absent at a boarding-school. 
That night, as we walked together in the moon¬ 
light, I drew forth the treasured card-case, and 
in low words related its history, and how I had 
sought for its owner. Many a soft blush flitted 
over the fair face of my listener during the 
recital—she too remembered the evening, and 
missed the card-case afterward, but never 
dreamed it would be returned $hus. 

“I will not linger over those pleasant summer 
days, and nights of moonlight, music and love, 
although their memory is so sweet. Time still 
pressed on more swiftly than ever, even though 
unperceived by us; for, 

‘How lightly falls the foot of Time, 

When treading only flowers !* 

“At length the family made preparations to 
leave the Springs; but even then we were not 
separated, for I became the travelling companion 
of Julie, and accompanied the family to their 
beautiful summer residence on the banks of the 
fair Schuylkill. Here I spent a few short weeks 
more, of uninterrupted happiness. Together we 
rode and walked along those fair shores, and 
enjoyed the brightest scenes of nature, for our 
hearts beat in unison—together we read from 
some favorite poet, or breathed to each other the 
young romance awakening in our hearts; and 
when I left that happy and delightful home, JuUe 
Livingstone had promised to be mine." 

“And this JuUe," cried I, interrupting my 
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friend, “is your beautiful wife, to whom you j you,” returned I. “That was indeed an adven- 
introduced me yesterday ?” j ture—would that all life’s romances might end 

“The same,” said he, smiling. j as happily.” 

“Well, my dear fellow, let me congratulate $ 


THE LOST WINDS. 


BY MART W. JANTSIN. 


“Thero are some winds which have floated past rae in October, soft and balmy as those of June or July. 
Indeed, I have sometimes fancied they were lost winds —strayed away from midsummer, and vainly seeking 
thtir old homes." 


Thew the faint Summer, sick to death, came reeling, 
And, like a miser, hugging close her treasures ; 

*Twa a hard to die, when every glowing feeling, 

And every memory throbbed to love’s soft pleasures! 

For, in the far North, passion-lips had kissed her, 
And, ere her Northern flight, with sweets did load 
her— 

flow could she die, and to her Autumn sister 
Bequeath those lover-gifts—her breaths of odor? 

But ah! the gentle, meek-eyed Summer perished, 
And in a grave among the flowers they laid her, 

And every sky and cloud and leaf she cherished 
Bowed to their new queen, and much honor paid her. 

Only the winds, in olden love and duty, 

Wandered, with wailings np and down the earth, 

They only, sighing, grieved for Summer’s beauty— 
For the sweet mother who had given them birth. 


Then, orphaned left, these wayworn, fragrant rangers 
Wandered astray with sad continuous murmur, 
For, to the regal Autumn they were strangers, 

And would no homage own—proud winds of Sum¬ 
mer! 

Thus is it, that, with faintest trembling shiver,' 
They go in weary wanderings o’er the world— 

Or, ’mong the crimson leaves their voices quiver. 
And sobbing, whisper, “We are lost and cold!” 

And Summer, dead and buried, heedcth never 
The pleadings of the wayworn orphan wind! 

Still up and down the earth each lonely rover 
Will vainly seek his olden home to find; 

And by-and-by the Winter will he weaving 
A shroud of snow around the naked earth— 

And then, these lost winds will no more be grieving, 
But, faintly gasping, yield their dying breatb 


MY BRIDE TO BE! 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Never canst thou know the deep 
Emotions of my soul. 

The thousand loving thoughts that sweep— 
Defying all control! 

Nor search each hidden fount of love, 

That gushes warm and free, 

Nor in a lifetime ever prove 
My heart’s idolatry! 

My light, my life! 

My bride to be! 

I’ve tried for years in vain to fling 
Thy image from my heart, 

Within its depths it still will cling, 

With omnipresent art! 

Then think not that the thrilling love 
That bindeth me to thee, 

In after years shall ever prove, 

A wild wierd phantasy. 

My light, my life! 

My bride to be! 


Bright as the jewels in the night, 

Of thy dark raven hair, 

Forever shall rpmain the light 
Thy virgin brow doth wear! 

The welcome voice that now doth breathe, 
Its love tones soft and free, 

When tremulous with age will weave, 

The same sweet lay for thee! 

My light, my life! 

My bride to be! 

Yet though our journey oft may seem 
With direst sorrow rife, 

We’ll tread where joy and gladness teem, 
The sunny side of life! 

And when thence we turn aside 
Into eternity, 

My loving, trusting spirit bride 
Say, wilt thou he, Lulee? 

My light, my life! 

My bride to be! 
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BT UBS. U. A. DENISON. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Coart of the United States, for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW NURSE. 

“The new nurse, if you please, my lady, by 
the baronet’s order.” 

Lady Walden looked up from her book, with 
an expression of pleasure. 

“What kind of a looking lady is she, Ware? 
Does she seem the right sort of a woman to take 
care of my darling? Has she been married? I 
wonder if Bhe has experience!” 

“Bless you, my lady,” exclaimed Ware, bend¬ 
ing somewhat her stately demeanor, “she’s a 
young thing, and judging by her face, not a 
married person—but a well enough looking body, 
only so genteel.” 

“Well, send her up, Ware. I had best see 
for myself, though your judgment is excellent; 
and of course the baronet would not have selected 
an improper person to take charge of our sweet 
little Aimee, heaven bless her,” she continued, 
turning to bend over a beautiful infant who slept 
soundly by her side. 

She softly lifted the covering of lace, as her 
maid left the room, disclosing the white, dimpled 
arms disposed in careless grace on the breast, 
and the richly-worked slip of the infant. The 
fingers so wee and waxen were tightly locked, 
and it required but little fancy to imagine that 
they were thus pressed by the invisible hands 
of angels. A pretty infant is always loveliest in 
sleep; the cherub-like innocence reposing on 
lip and brow—the halo of purity wrapping the 
being, as it were, in light celestial, and stamping 
the smile of heaven where only heaven is re¬ 
flected, give to the infant that charm that mingles 
awe with our devotion, as if we gazed on some¬ 
thing freshly touched by the hand of Deity. 

Perhaps Lady Walden’s thoughts took the form 
of worship as she glanced mutely upon her babe 
—for reverently she slid down upon her knees, 
and gazed till the coming tears dimmed her 
bright eyes, and intensity of feeling brought a 
crimson flush on either fair cheek. She started 
as the door opened, and hastily composing her¬ 
self, looked up carelessly at the figure emerging 
through the open door. 

48 


It was that of a young girl—full, yet symmetri¬ 
cal. Her face had more than ordinary intelli¬ 
gence and beauty. A certain firmness gave to 
her features that character that inspires respect, 
and the Lady Walden unawares bowed as she 
spoke—then proceeded to test whether she had 
the necessary qualifications for a child’s nurse. 

“What is your name?” she asked, uncon¬ 
sciously fastening her gaze upon the youthful face. 

“Ruth Goldfinch, my lady,” answered the 
pretty girl, blushing and casting down her eyes 
—yet did .it not seem the hue of modesty; that 
rosy blush. 

“Goldfinch—Goldfinch,” repeated the lady, 
slowly, “I am certain I have heard that name 
before—ah! I/have it—in the village grave-yard 
beyond Waldenwold,” she continued, musingly, 
“ there is one grave shaded by a white rose-bush. 
I never went there but what I found fresh flowers 
on that grave, no matter what the season. On 
a tiny brown stone iB a name engraved—simply 
—Rose Goldfinch. Was she a relation, my good 
girl?” 

“We were twin sisters,” exclaimed Ruth, in a 
voice subdued—but with a manner that seemed 
as if she were conquering violent emotion. The 
faint color faded from her cheeks—her lips 
trembled, and striving in vain to conquer feeling, 
she burst into tears, gave one or two quick sobs 
—then rapidly dashed the water from her eyes, 
and in a moment was calm again. 

“I was very thoughtless,” said the youthfhl 
mother, in a vexed, low voice—“but go yith 
Ware and compose yourself; then come back to 
the nursery and I will give you your charge— 
by that time little Aimee will be awake. I must 
engage her,” she continued, as the door closed, 
“such tenderness of feeling bodes good. I have 
heard somewhere that this sister of hers was 
unfortunate—‘frail and fair,* poor weak thing— 
Ruth is pretty, but if I am a judge of character 
there is little weakness in hers. How quickly 
she commanded herself! There was a bravery 
in that action, I could not but respect—but 
hark! there she is again, and my darling moves 
uneasily.” 
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The young girl came respectfully forward, and 
listened to Lady Walden’s directions with fixed 
attention. She had taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, and in a dress of some pink color and 
large apron of white, with a small cap whose 
wide strings were tied gracefully under her chin, 
and a little corner of muslin pinned neatly over 
her bosom, she looked pretty enough to please 
the most fastidious taste. 

“Now,” said Lady Walden, as she finished, 
“I have some calls to make, and I shall leave 
you with Ware. Take good care of my little 
Aimee, and you will find this a pleasant, agree- 
ibie home.” 


CHAPTER II. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE BIRTH-DAY FETE. 

Ware went out to help her lady dress, leaving 
the nurse with the babe. It had gone to sleep 
again, innocent creature—but its rest was no 
longer deep and hushed. A trembling of the trans¬ 
parent lids, a flitting smile, a long sigh, succeeded 
by a transient quiet—a fitful jerking of the 
hands; first one cheek then the other rubbed 
caressingly over the pillow—a languid opening 
of the eyes, a languid closing them again—an 
unconscious smile—a quick look of affright—and 
again the peace of smiling sleep. Then all at 
once a waking up of every faculty, followed by 
a gaze of wonder, as if the light of its own con¬ 
sciousness—the faces around it were all miracles 
to its narrow vision. How still it laid, like the 
good babe it was, following with its mild eyes 
of blue perchance the movements of some cherub 
sent to be its little guide—to introduce its mind 
gradually to the dim realities of this lower life— 
perhaps the flickering fragments of light and 
shade playing on the white curtains of its nur¬ 
sery bed—reflected from a globe of water in 
which tiny gold-fish were gambolling. 

Ruth stood by its side, but not so that the babe 
might notice a stranger. She stood with a 
mournful expression, bringing her hands up 
slowly to her bosom, and crossing them there. 
First, a bitter smile flitted over her face—then 
came a look of gloom, in which a sort of hate 
was visible. 

“The rich—aye! the rich and the great have 
all these treasures, in peace and happiness,” 
she muttered. “ They are not tempted—they 
■re never sought to their ruin. They marry the 
choice of their hearts—they have their children 
and keep them—keep them without fear or 
duune, and never blush to hear them named. 
Little Rose was as beautiful as she—much like 
her—but she is dead—her mother is dead—but 


her father lives, and what does he care that the 
victims of his baseness have gone with broken 
hearts—leaving others with breaking hearts! 
What does he care that he has brought disgrace 
upon brothers, sisters, and an old grey-headed 
father ? But he shall suffer. My prayer is heard 
at last, I am here ”—with a glance of triumph 
she gazed around the noble nursery— u here, with 
the means of vengeance in my own hands— here, 
with the best drop of his life’s blood in my charge 
—ah! I’ll wring it out—I’ll give him sorrow for 
sorrow—I’ll ” 

Her manner lost its tragio fierceness, as at 
that moment Ware entered, and going toward 
the bed took up the infant—a grim smile play¬ 
ing over her thin features. She had so stiff and 
odd a way with her whenever she moved or 
talked—she held the child with such precision, 
and measured her words in so mechanical a 
manner, that Ruth began to feel a little awe of 
her, and to wonder if she was to take care of the 
young lady Aimee, under her superintendence. 
But the sedate lady’s maid, with becoming con¬ 
descension, soon made her feel more at her ease, 
and after a while Ruth became reconciled to her 
manner, and forgot reserve. 

“How old is she?” she asked, timidly, as Ware 
gave the infant in her charge. 

“She’ll be a year on a week come Tuesday, 
and we’re to have great times, I expect.” 

“Why?” asked Ruth, smoothing out the folds 
of the infant’s rich frock. 

“Why!” echoed Ware, with an accent of asto¬ 
nishment, “why, to be sure, but that it’s her 
birth-day, the darling. Don’t you know what 
they do in great families like the baronet’s—how 
they have lords and ladies here, with a dinner 
and a party and such like, and the park all 
; lighted up, and dancing in the hall, and fire- 
; works out in the garden, and streamers in the 
house, and everything grand and splendid?—but 
how should you know? I ’spose you’ve never 
| lived in a rich family before.” 

Ruth was bending over the babe—and Ware 
intent upon her description, did not note the 
burning flush that spread upon cheek and brow, 
and then receded, leaving a rim of white only 
around the eyes and lips. 

“No! I’ve never lived in any family before,” 
she answered, with a hard, forced voice—“isn’t 
it strange,” she continued, with the same accent, 

! “how some are born to all these things, and 
| others,” her brow grew very dark as she spoke, 
j “come only to suffer and to make others suffer— 
: to live in misery, and grow sick and die, and be 
; laid away in the old grave-yard?” 

“To my mind, if they die young, that’s the 
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best of it,” answered Ware, quietly, her eyes 
fixed upon her knitting, “for they’re sure to go 
to heaven, and that’s better than to live for what 
lot you can’t say.” 

“Yes; it it better—it w,” muttered Ruth, yet 
with a gesture of impatience—but the babe 
smiled in her face, and as instantly the look of 
hate faded, and her eyes filled with tears. “ Oh!” 
she thought, “I shall love her too well, for.she 
look9 like little Rose. But my purpose is fixed; 
if there is suffering in store for such as he—I’ll 
bring it to his lips, even the very dregs.” 


To be sure the baronet of Waldenwold came 
of a good family—an ancient family—though not 
quite as ancient as my own, for as Dickens says, 
“the last man, whoever he is, will have a longer 
pedigree than the greatest nobleman now alive” 
—and “he who was born three hundred years 
ago cannot reasonably be expected to have had 
as many relations before him as one who is born 
now.” However, the baronet was not born three 
hundred years ago—nor yet one, for it was only 
in the year 18— that his age numbered some five 
and thirty—and a young rogue of four sturdy 
Bummers, and my “young Lady Aimee”—already 
called him papa—although the youngest, on ac¬ 
count of her Hebrew acoent could hardly be 
understood. Rumor—I mean the lady with velvet 
slippers and mealy mouth—had in years past been 
busy with the baronet’s fair fame; but, he went 
over to Germany, staid several years—brought 
home a pretty blonde with unpronouncable name, 
and an immense fortune, who of course thought 
her husband the best and the handsomest man in 
in the world—and his lordship’s petty sins were 
forgiven. 

The baronet had really reformed. He loved 
his wife dearly, after his fashion, and she more 
than idolized him, for her love partook of the 
spirit of worship. One would indeed have so 
concluded to have seen her sitting fondly at his 
feet—her sunny face bathing in the light of his 
dark eye9—while in all the world, her manner 
seemed to say, there could not be a mortal as 
perfect as her own dear husband. 

The baronet was indeed a man of surpassingly 
noble exterior. One would exclaim, looking upon 
those features cast in the mould of manly beauty, 
surely guile dwelt never there. No thought un¬ 
worthy heaven could enter the soul that looked 
out from those dear eyes. There could be no 
•Stain upon his hands, no orime in his heart locked 
away all carefully from human sight. 

But He who looketh down from heaven knoweth 
the secret thoughts of the heart, and in His own 
time will He mete justice to the transgressor. 


One morning the baronet entered his wife’s 
private sitting-room, and sauntered slowly up to 
the light work-table where the Lady Walden sat, 
busily employed upon some glittering fabric. 
He threw himself upon a tapestried couch at her 
side, and carelessly picked up a portion of the 
embroidery as it fell over the fair fingers, and on 
the silken robe of the lady. 

“And pray what is this foolish little affair for ?” 
he asked, striving to look grave as if his language 
meant reproach, “are you never wearied of suoh 
trifles?” 

“Trifles,” exclaimed the lady, a blush height¬ 
ening her beauty, “do you call everything per¬ 
taining to our darling, a trifle ? Why look you, 
George—it is her birth-day robe?—is it not 
beautiful? I sent it to Madame Sartege to be 
embroidered, but when it came home, I couldn’t 
bear the thought that baby should wear anything 
that had not in some manner been fashioned by 
me; so I am putting around the body this little 
frill of rich lace. You see the points will show 
so beautifully on her darling little shoulders. 
Isn’t she a sweet creature, dear George ?” 

“Oh! she’s rather a decent-looking baby,” he 
replied, his eyes twinkling roguishly. 

“Rather deccnMooking,” cried Lady Walden, 
ringing a silver bell, “Handy,” she added, to a 
servant, “tell Ruth to bring Lady Aimee here— 
and you shall hold her for an hour, and see in 
how many respects she resembles yourself—just 
to punish you,” she continued, turning to her 
husband. 

At that moment in came Ruth, holding the 
beautiful child very daintily, herself composed 
and lady-like in manner. 

“Take her to her father,” said Lady Walden, 
and the baronet took the babe, although as he 
received her from Ruth’s arms there was a mo¬ 
mentary embarrassment, imperceptible to any but 
the eye of the fond wife. Ruth moved away to 
a seat at the side of the room, and the baronet 
handling the little plaything, as he called her, 
very tenderly, listened to the comments of his 
wife, who now held up the long robe—laying it 
over the dancing limbs—now dimpled the pretty 
cheek with her own fair fingers. 

“I think we’ll change the order of ceremonies 
on the occasion of little Aimee's birth-day,” he 
said, looking up to his wife from the infant. 

“In what manner?” asked the lady, stopping 
her task to gaze Admiringly on the treasures— 
“we shall of course give our usual party—you 
certainly would not let such a day pass without 
in some manner celebrating it.” 

“ Certainly not—but what do you think now 
of having the fete in Hazelwood? It is but six 
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miles out, you know—the weather is getting 
sultry—my villa will be finished, and we can 
christen that and eelebrate the day together.” 

“Oh! Hazelwood!” exclaimed the lady, de¬ 
lightedly, clapping her hands with almost childish 
glee, “ that will be to nice. And will you have 
colored lights in the avenue, and in the grove? 
and supper in that beautiful hall—and dancing 
on the green—and music, and revels, and flowers ? 
Oh! Aimee, sweet, I wish you were only old 
enough to enjoy it—what pleasure we shall take 
with her, George, when she is grown.” 

“Aye! if she is spared to us,” answered her 
husband, in a deep voice, “such lovely creatures 
are but fragile things, you know.” 

“There! you have dashed all my pleasure— 
though I am sure you did not mean to—but 
death, the thought of death , George, the mere 
thought of loveliness like that mouldering, turning 
from fair white and rose beauty into loathsome 
dust, oh! George, I am sure of it —I should die 
too were Aimee to die, indeed, indeed, George, 
I should,” and she laid her sunny head upon 
her husband’s shoulder forgetful of Ruth’s pre¬ 
sence, and tears dropped on the forehead of her 
babe. 

Ruth sat back, almost hidden by drapery, the 
crimson of which gave a ghastly glare to her 
dark eyes and deathly white cheeks. Her hands 
she held hard, and unconsciously clasped against 
her breast. There was an evil look on her face, 
too maturely evil for one so young, and in that 
little moment her brow had changed to haggard- 
ness. Anon, her lips would work convulsively, 
then she would close them firmly over her teeth 
till the muscles grew rigid. 

“Both mother and child,” she said, to herself, 
with a vehemence that sent the blood rushing to 
her temples, “life for life—two mothers and two 
babes.” 

“So then it is settled, I suppose,” said Lady 
"Walden, forcing back her tears and assuming an 
air of gravity, “ we are to have the fete at Hazel¬ 
wood. Well, I’m glad I know it now, for to-mor¬ 
row I should have made arrangements for home. 
Mercy on me! what a busy body I must be, to 
be sure; it is well Harry’s birth-day comes in 
midwinter, and Aimee's in June.” 

“ Stop till we have six birtb-days to celebrate 
in a year, instead of two,” said the baronet, 
playfully, at which Lady Walden held up her 
hands with affected horror, and yet blushed so 
beautifully that the baronet paid her a compli¬ 
ment. 

After which Ruth, as she was bidden, took the 
babe, who, in spite of its beauty, seemed inolined 
to distort its little features after the manner of 


infant’s great and little, nobles or boors, and 
carried it out lying tenderly upon her bosom.. 


! CHAPTER III. 

buth’s stobt. 

“Mbbcy on us, child, how pale you look!” 
cried Ware, with unfeigned astonishment, as 
Ruth came slowly into the nursery; “you are 
sick or something—what has happened?” 

“ Nothing,” said Ruth, abstractedly. 

“Nothing! just turn to my lady’s mirror; 
there! did nothing give that white look to your 
face? No, no—I hope there’s nothing ill of 
you.” 

“Ill of me!” exclaimed Ruth, startlingly, “ iU t 
that voice never meant bodily ill—what do you 
mean, that I’m not honestt” 

“Oh! no, no, to be sure not,” answered Ware, 
soothingly—then as Lady Walden came in, (it 
was her wont to spend some hours, herself 
attending to the welfare of her babe, for which 
give her due praise) she said, “Come, tell the 
story of which you spoke last night. I’m sure 
it will please my lady, and you can tell a thing 
so good, that I’m sure you must have better 
learning, or else a better head-piece than most 
of your class.” 

“What! does Ruth profess to be a story 
maker?” asked Lady Walden, looking up with 
her sunny face that actually diffused its beams 
over the girl’s pale features. 

“I can tell some true stories, my lady,” an¬ 
swered Ruth, the faintest color coming to each 
cheek. 

“Let me hear one then, and by all means tell 
me something of your peasantry. I am a Ger¬ 
man, and of course unacquainted with the habits 
of the lower classes here; come, begin while my 
little daughter sleeps—but I must caution you,” 
she added, pleasantly, “against telling those 
thoughtless stories which many do, about ghosts 
and things supernatural, to my children, I should 
never allow it.” 

“My father and my mother were both church 
people, my lady,” answered Ruth, with simple 
dignity, “they taught me better than that.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Lady Walden; 
“but come, your story, I hope it will be a joyous 
one, for—I know not why, I am in low spirits 
this morning.” 

Ruth smiled, but there was a sneer half con¬ 
cealed in her smile as she answered, “It shall 
be true—but perhaps not as pleasing as you 
could wish,” and she continued, 

“There once lived on the borders of the county 
road in Bradley, a thrifty farmer and his family. 
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Their cottage stood under a group of thriving 
elms, and away from the bustle of the thorough¬ 
fare. It was of stone, well built, neatly fur¬ 
nished, and surrounded by the finest garden and 
ploughing land in the county. The front door 
was broad and gaily painted—the great flag 
stone that served for a step, said to have been 
pressed by the foot of one of the kings of Eng¬ 
land, worn smooth and polished by long usage. 
The entry, straight and long, gave egress at the 
back by a small door of lattice-work, through 
which the golden sun-flowers, tall lilies and old- 
fashioned sweet-scented roses, gave pleasure of 
sight and perfume. 

“It was said by those who knew them, that 

farmer G-*8 family must be the happiest in 

the wide world. The wife was handsome, of the 
temper of a lamb, winning in her ways, and 
never was her brow known to be shadowed by a 
frown of anger. The farmer in his young days 
was straight, tall, and finely formed. His parents 
had given him what few of his station have, a 
good, common education—and he was with his 
pleasing manners and noble form, quite looked 
up to and revered by his less intelligent neigh¬ 
bors. Four sons were born to them, bright, pro¬ 
mising children, and they had grown almost into 
manhood when two beautiful babes were added, 
twin sisters, who at once became the idols of the 
neighborhood, stars of the heaven of home.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Lady Walden, abruptly, 
“where did you get so much poetry from?” and 
she gazed on the girl with a look of blank asto¬ 
nishment. 

“If I have any poetry,” was the simple reply, 
“it was born with me.” 

“You are a singular girl,” remarked the lady, 
“but, go on.” 

“It was said that in their infancy these chil¬ 
dren were possessed of extreme loveliness, and 
as they grew up some new charm seemed de¬ 
veloped from hour to hour. They were con¬ 
stantly together, and only that one, more timid 
than the other, clung to her sister for protection, 
and looked to her as to the stronger mind for 
guidance, no difference might have been observ¬ 
able. But as womanhood brought fresh graces, 
it gave a different character to the beauty of 
each. Lilly, as she was called by the neighbors, 
grew fairer and more spiritually delicate. Her 
hair was light, almost as light as yours, Lady 
Walden—her eyes were large, and blue and pale, 
yet exceedingly lustrous. She was fond of the 
dance, the song—the romance of the world—she 
looked upon her humble station with constrained 
content—she dreamed in the daylight—in the 
twilight—in the starlight, and her dreams were 


always of coming greatness. Her form was very 
slender, her arms, hands, and feet peculiarly 
elegant—her taste nearly perfect, and the ex¬ 
ceeding simplicity of her toilet was the result of 
unstudied and naturally acquired art. 

“Her sister was not nearly as beautiful—her 
hair was darker, her eyes deeper, her form not 
as symmetrical—and a shade of thought, perhaps 
at times of sadness, made her seem uncordial. 
She loved books and solitude—she loved to sit 
for hours in what her father called his library, 
and amuse herself with the old books, all moth- 
eaten and binding broken. She, too, dreamed 
—but she fashioned her dreams on paper, after 
her sister had laid her fair head upon the pillow 
and innocently slept. It is not everybody that 
sleeps innocently,” said Ruth, rapidly, lifting her 
eyes to the lady's earnest face, but those placid 
features reflected naught of guile, and Ruth’s 
eyes dropped again. 

“Everybody said that the twins had more than 
ordinary genius—so the father and the brothers, 
and even the mother labored harder, that they 
might give them more than ordinary accomplish¬ 
ments. Bitter day that they did that. 

“A teacher of music came to the quiet village. 
He was a young man, of handsome exterior; 
words cannot describe his grace, his noble mien, 
his purity of language and delicacy of sentiment. 
He had frequently seen the twins together—sit¬ 
ting on the porch by the garden side, sewing or 
knitting—reclining under the old oaks while the 
silvery beams of the moon made a circle of glory 
around each fair young head. He noted how 
they were reverenced by the villagers—how the 
hearts of their parents, now growing well nigh 
hoary, clung with idolatrous fondness to them—- 
how the brothers came from their own homes 
and their own wives and little ones (the youngest 
was not married) to hear their sweet sisters 
sing in the quiet evening, and play their simple 
lutes. He saw them at church in their dresses 
of muslin, and hats of plaited straw, Bitting in 
the slip with old and young on either side; he saw 
them taking their pleasant walks over the com¬ 
mons and returning with beautiful nosegays that 
they had gathered from unconscious earth. He 
saw them in their dresses of plain homespun, 
moving about their bright but humble home— 
baking, churning, spinning; he met them at the 
merry-makings of the fanners, and noted with 
what deference they were ever treated; he heard 
them sing and affected raptures; he wormed 
himself into the confidence of the old father, and 
offered to teach them without pay. 

“Lilly was her father’s faverite. She had a 
way with her, which the other had not She 
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could fondle, kiss, and murmur sweet things—j 
she could change her countenance to every shade j 
of feeling so nicely—she could so—-and so lov- j 
ingly supersede others, too, never causing the i 
slightest jealousy, that no wonder she was the ! 
favorite. And even the twin sister tacitly seemed ] 
to feel that in the gentler, more beautiful, more | 
witching creature, there was something sweeter 
to love—and every night and morning she folded 
her to her heart with a prayer and a blessing, 
and never heard her praised but with a heart 
throbbing with delight 

‘‘So when everybody spoke rapturously of 
the clever young teacher, the handsome young 
teacher—and when it began to be whispered 
that his attentions pointed particularly to the 
village Lilly, though the hearts at home bled, 
they were all proud; for both had talents, and 
his were rare and many. But the sister suffered 
most. She was now alone, and often she fre¬ 
quented old and wonted haunts, and falling upon 
the moss near the grass and the flowers, wept till 
her heart near broke with the grief. Still, when 
she met the lovers, looking so pleased and con¬ 
tented, and saw with what hope and affection 
they regarded each other, she forced herself to 
emile them welcome, and almost to feel happy in 
their perfect happiness. 

“The twin sister needed not to be told the 
sequel, that the vows of love, undying love, had 
been exchanged, for she knew by the tighter 
grasp of those beautiful arms about her neck— 
by the deepening blush, and tears that only lent a 
brighter joy to that fair countenance—she knew 
as well as spoken words might say. 

“‘And when will my darling sister be the 
happy wife of Conrad Wersten?’ she asked. 

“‘Immediately, on his return— immediately ,’ 
was the answer; and with an accent so alarm¬ 
ing, a manner so suddenly wild, though it was 
instantly subdued, that it frightened the other. 

“‘He has gone, then—and for how long?* 

“‘Only for a little—he swore it should be but 
for a little while/ was the answer; still with that 
strange manner—and then came a cold, tremu¬ 
lous chill through every vein and artery of her 
sister; a dim horror—a nightmare of the heart, 
that even shook her frame. She knew nothing, 
but she felt that evil in horrible though uncertain 
shape stood near her, with its awful throng of 
airy phantoms.” 

“Ruth, girl, how you look at met” exclaimed 
Lady Walden, shivering, “you actually seem to 
be living over some great trouble; your powers 
too, of description, of imagery—I can hardly 
tell what to think.” 

The flush had gone from the maiden’s brow; 


she no longer gazed wildly upon her mistress, 
but calmly casting her eyes to the floor, said, “I 
told you it might be a sad story; however, I will 
stop, I think Ware wishes me to.” 

Ware had been striving some time, by sundry 
winks and nods and nudgings, to arrest her 
story, frightened, it might be, by her lady’s 
steady and entranced attention, so foreign to 
the childish, impetuous manner of the young 
mother. 

“It is nothing to Ware,” said Lady Walden; 
“pray, go on,” she added, unconsciously using 
the term and attitude of polite entreaty. “I am 
really anxious to hear what happened. I hope 
this music teacher was no disguised nobleman 
—who-” 

“rfe was a disguised nobleman,” exclaimed 
Ruth, in a voice so powerful that the lady started. 
“Aye! he lured the bird—the gentle, timid, 
lovely singing-bird—he broke its wing and then 
set open the door of its cage to tempt it with the 
sight of liberty. Days and weeks went on, and 
the smile was but little less bright on Lilly’s 
cheek; months passed, only a few, and the 
neighbors began to wonder; a few more passed 
—then came visions of a sick chamber—a poor 
unfortunate babe — a broken-hearted mother, 
dead, in another room—a gentle-hearted bro¬ 
ther, driven mad— mad —a father bowed down in 
living, helpless sorrow—in his old age, bowed 
down in shame—fathom that word if you can. 
And the twin sister—it was her duty to linger 
about that frail one, to soothe her as she wept 
almost tears of blood, to be a support for the 
broken stem, to hold up the bruised Lilly, and 
attempt to wash the stain from its whiteness. 
In vain! that could never be done on earth; so 
she knelt to implore it of heaven—but there , in 
the presence of purity came such overpowering 
feelings of loathing and revenge toward him 
who had broken down the old tree and the cling¬ 
ing vines, and ruthlessly stamped the flowers 
out upon them, that she could not die—not 
dare to pray. 

“The hearse and few mourners followed one 
: broken heart to its resting-place of dust and cold 
grey tomb-stones—another was carried away, 
raving, to the home of the shattered and wrecked 
in intellect—another sat in his door-way, weep¬ 
ing, (oh! miserable! to see an old man weep!) 
draining his grief away with his life; tottering 
on his staff, and with his bitter, briny tears 
moistening the cold, hard earth. Left all alone, 
disgraced, his silvery hair pointed at with the 
; memory of sin and shame. 

“By-and-bye came a feeble moving over tne 
l floor; and the pale being clasping her little one, 
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grew more to the heart that remained. Her 
brothen cursed her destroyer—yet they did not 
the less love her; the twin sister blamed both 
silently, but one with hate and the desire of 
vengeance. 

One day, the gladdest day that summer has 
seen, the poor, frail thing was missed. Her babe 
slept quietly; its cheek unstained by a tear—but 
the fragile—the lost—the worshipped one had 
gone. What anguish it was to find under her 
pillow, carefully pinned up in an old paper, all 
her long, golden, beautiful tresses—oh! the sight 
caused madness. And there too were her letters 
—hit letters in a little tear-stained package; 
there was the plain ring he had given her, be¬ 
sides all her little hoard of jewelry, sjmple 
enough. A chain of coral—a cornelian clasp— 
a hair bracelet, that once looked so pretty on 
her beautiful arm—three rings, birth-day gifts, 
all left for her lonely sister. Oh! the confusion 
at the farm-house that day—the running to and 
fro, and calling out and weeping; it was awful, 
awful. And the sister could not go, for the little 
one claimed all her time, poor, frail thing. She 
sat in a sort of stupor, only moving as the babe 
moved, and by its restlessness claimed her atten¬ 
tion. At last a crowd came to the house—she 
laid the babe down and looked forth with wildly 
beating heart. One of the foremost held a chip 
hat, from which fluttered a blue, limp ribbon, 
the wet dripping from it drop by drop; another 
gathered in his grasp something white and blue, 
which the poor girl knew was the mantle of her 
ruined sister. Happily she knew and saw no 
more, but for hours laid insensible—-until, when 
she could bear it, they told her the melancholy 
story. They bad travelled for miles, dragging 
every narrow river—searching every out-of-the- 
way place, until they came to a broad and rapid 
stream on the very borders of Bradley, where 
the current rolls swift and strong. There on the 
sedgy banks at that part called Hazelwood they 
found her bonnet, mantle, and slippers. They 
did not care to search for her body, for the cur¬ 
rent is very rapid, and they did not doubt but 
the poor creature might be thrown up on some 
bank along the side, where she would be dis¬ 
covered, unless it was carried to the ocean.” 

“Was she drowned, and there f” asked Lady 
Walden, her face grown ashy white, and her 
absence of motion betraying intense interest— 
“at Hazelwood I why there is where the baronet 
has just built his villa, where little Aimee is to 
be christened. How unfortunate! I wish you 
had not told me this story.” 

“You wished me to,” was the calm answer. 

“Well, well, so I did—but go on-” 


“I have no more to say,” replied Ruth. 

“Was the body ever found?” 

“No—but a plain stone in the little burial- 
ground outside of Waldenwold, where you have 
often seen fresh flowers thrown—where you have 
marked the simple name of ‘Rose Goldfinch”— 
that shows that she is yet remembered.” 

“Your sister?” said the lady, slowly. 

“She was my sister, lady,” answered Ruth, 
tears springing to her eyes. 

“And this villainous nobleman, have you ever 
found him out?—his life could hardly expiate 
his offence—do you know him?” 

“My brothers do,” she answered, shivering, 
“but he is powerful, and they are poor—yet,” 
and she lifted her dark eyes, “God is in heaven 
still.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE BIRTH-DAY FETE. 

After Ruth’s story, the girl was treated with 
almost marked respect—Lady *Walden truly re¬ 
peating that education after all was the only 
leveller, that mere distinctions of rank faded 
before it—“As who could help respecting this 
poor nurse girl, my dear,” she added, “with her 
plain dress and unassuming habits better than 
that frippery thing, Lady Hoozle, who was so 
ignorant that she couldn’t spell three lines cor¬ 
rectly.” 

In the meantime great preparations were going 
on for the fete at Hazelwood. Orders were being 
constantly despatched from Waldenwold to various 
bakers, confectioners, perfumers, florists—cards 
of invitation delicately scented were afterward 
sent to all the “would-be delighted and so forth,” 
upholsterers were busy at Hazelwood—gardeners 
were busy, porters were busy; great hampers 
stood at the doors surrounded by servants who 
were busy looking at them. Great parcels were 
being unpacked inside. On wide tables stood 
silver and glass-ware. Underneath dressers lazily 
reposed wine-bottles, in all the glory of cobwebs 
and dust, rejoicing in the light for the first time 
in forty years. Cato, the butler’s man, was very 
gravely telling a little boy in ragged trousers 
who hadn’t spoken, that ’twouldn’t do for him 
to be “imperent” there, ’cause it ’twant no place 
to be imperent in—at the same time steadying 
himself by a broom-handle that threatened every 
two seconds to strike him in the face. A bottle 
that had burst its wire, and weeping at the acci¬ 
dent, might have covered the floor with its tears 
if Cato hadn’t benevolently dried them, and then 
wiped his mouth with his linen jacket-sleeve, 
stood with a few specks of white froth running 
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down its sides. To that undoubtedly the little 
boy with ragged trousers owed his moral lecture 
—a lecture which must have made immense im¬ 
pression, judging by what ragged jacket said as 
he turned to a companion, “Jim, if that old 
fellow had given me any more of that slang, I’d 
a walked into him quicker nor he did in that old 
bottle.” 

Ware was there also, for none but she could 
contrive the little conveniences of her lady's 
toilet chamber. And Ruth was also there, having 
been sent in the carriage with her charge, who 
needed an airing. The babe was sleeping on a 
little bed hastily contrived for her; the coachman 
s handsome but under-sized fellow, was explain¬ 
ing to some rather genteel stranger the crest on 
the arms of the carriage. 

Ruth left the housekeeper and sauntered 
through the beautiful rooms. Heaps of splendor 
lay on either side, ready for transport into the 
niches intended for them. Here stood a rose¬ 
wood sofa half unpacked, showing the crimson 
satin that composed its covering—there in boards 
a grand piano that “my lady” had herself ordered 
from Germany. Here, rearing his proud head, 
stood a superb rocking-horse for “my young 
lord,” who was at present constantly with the 
mother of his noble father, but who was expected 
with her to rejoin his parents at Hazelwood— 
there an elegant sort of cradle, covered with 
gilding and made in the form of a huge cockle¬ 
shell—in fact, so many were the new things, that 
one could hardly get through their enumeration. 
Ruth gazed languidly at all this, and still went 
on till she came to a* large front room on the 
second floor, intended for the sleeping chamber 
of the baronet and his lady. There the lady's 
maid found her looking out gloomily on the wide, 
varying prospect of rich valley—upland with 
rivers meandering—low land where kine were 
browsing, and the wide sheet of water whereon 
some few tiny craft were pushing their way 
against the strong current. 

“See!” exclaimed Rath, violently agitated, 
“that is the water—and there—-down there was 
the vary spot.” 

Ware looked her in the face inquiringly. 

“I tell you it’s just there —there where the 
elm is broken half way from where the willows 
run down to the water’s edgo—there her clothes 
were found—and there she must have plunged 
in.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t tell my mistress!” 
exclaimed Ware, with more than usual energy, 
shuddering as she spoke—“I beg you won’t 
mention it, for I know she’s nervous and maybe 
a little superstitious.” 


“Aye! I hope he'll see her,” said Ruth, in a 
low, musing voice, speaking as if she had lost 
all recollection of Ware’s presence, as indeed she 
had—“I hope he'll see her coming up some night 
all dabbled with blood—with her hands stretched 
high and dripping—with her fair hair floating 
over her shoulders, and that sweet face turning 
him into stone with its glance—and I hope he’ll 
hear her too singing, as the Germans say the 
Loreley does, singing him to his doom—oh! if 
the dead did but appear, I would die, but to 
come to him .” 

“Ruth Goldfinoh, are you losing your senses, 
child? I believe you are, talking and running 
on in this queer manner—who do yon mean by 
himf Don’t you know this is the baronet’s 
room—the baronet, my master—the noblest, 
most virtuous of lords, who wouldn’t harm a 
worm, and who loves my lady as his life?” 

Rath answered not—but gave the woman so 
strange a look that she stepped back a few 
paces, returning it with one of strong amaze¬ 
ment; then the girl laughed hard and dry, tossed 
her head, and moved past Ware down stairs to 
her charge. 

“I declare if /ain’t afraid of her,” muttered 
Ware, standing quite still and gazing where her 
form had disappeared—“I wonder,” she con¬ 
tinued, soliloquizing—“I really wonder at my 
lady’s keeping her—why the girl is mad, though 
for certain she does well enongh at times—still 
I’m afraid we’ll all rue it some day, for the loss 
of that sister of hers has unsettled her mind. 
To be sure they were twins, and to be sure it was 
aggravating to be deoeived so—but heigh-ho! so 
it will be to the end of time, while there’s sin 
and sorrow and shame in the world.” 

The night before the fete, a grand array of 
carriages drove up the principle avenue in front 
of Hazelwood Villa. Twilight had gone, and 
various servants stood near with torches to light 
them along to the house. The windows were 
blazing with illuminations, and Lady Walden, 
who had purposely delayed coming till every 
thing was completed, removed from room to 
room with ever increasing surprise. 

“ I am sure this world is a world of joy and 
beauty,” she exclaimed, as she stood the follow¬ 
ing morning with her husband at one of the bay 
windows, looking out upon the trees garlanded 
with flowers, and the pavilion extended on the 
green, its sheeny gloss fluctuating with the mo¬ 
tion of the soft, cool air. “Why do we sigh 
sometimes and long for something we know not 
what?” she continued. “Why do we have such 
flashing, evil thoughts, that seem to set the 
heart on fire, and make the brain burn with the 
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fear of some impending evil. Last night I felt 
all this.” 

“ Nonsense, it was because you were fatigued,” 
said the baronet, soothingly, leading her to 
another window, from which she saw groups of 
young girls weaving flowers into wreaths and 
bouquets. 

“Flowers are beautiful things,” she said, 
musingly, “but how soon they fade.” 

“You are determined not to be pleasant, my 
love.” 

“Oh, yes, I am pleased, delighted,” cried the 
lady, her eyes full of tears; and then she laughed 
to think how little cause she had then, or ever 
had for weeping. “It is a sweet river,” she 
said, pointing to the water, touched by the first 
rays of the rising sun. 

“Yes, a fine river,” rejoined her husband, 
coldly. 

“But then the idea that in some part of it | 
some poor wretch may have slept for years— 
cold and slimy—wrung-” 

“Eleanor, you are incorrigible,” exclaimed 
the baronet, in a voice so loud and altered that; 
she screamed with affright. “My love,” he ; 
added, in a softer tone, “why will you hang on 
such horrid themes, on this the morning of our 
Aimee’s birth-day? You have actually given me 
the blues.” 

“Why, I could hardly help it, my dear,” re¬ 
turned hi^ wife; “ I have had such queer thoughts : 
and fancies all night. I wish Ruth had never : 
told me that story of her twin sister drowning ; 
herself in this river—only think! somewhere 
about here —do you know you look like a ghost?” 
she cried, quite startled at the changing color 
of her husband’s face, “and your hand is like 
ice. Really I am so foolish—but this morning 
baby’s nurse looked so wretched, and that re¬ 
vived thoughts of the old story, and so for the 
moment I felt uneasy, that’s all. Don’t let my ; 
foolish conduct worry you. Come now, I’ll try : 
with all my might to be cheerftil. I’ll go to 
baby and superintend her robing, so don’t give 
one uneasy thought for me,” and away she hur¬ 
ried, leaving her husband pallid, apprehensive, 
gazing as if he were looking down some infernal 
depth, from the window toward the stunted elm. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, in a voice altered 
and chilling, “why do we do deeds that haunt 
us like pale spectres through life? I thought in 
giving Ruth this place and caring for her, I 
should balance in some measure the harm I may 
have done her family, but, egad, if ever there 
was a devil, it lurks in that girl’s eye. It must 
be that she knows me—or she would never look 
at me as she does;” and walking uneasily up 


and down the apartment, the baronet settled his 
cogitations by an emphatic whistle, and applied 
himself desperately to his toilet. 

Carriages began in the early morning to bring 
the noble guests, and a sumptuous breakfast was 
served in the great halL Several bands in attend¬ 
ance played most ravishing melodies. Clouds 
swept occasionally over the sun as if to cool his 
ardor, yet not disguise his splendor. Nothing 
was ever seen, so said everybody, so beautiful 
as the day, and the little Lady Aimee, caressed 
by lords and ladies, the sweet child went admi¬ 
rably through all the persecution of hugs and 
rapturous kisses, and loud congratulations, so 
composedly and naturally, without evincing the 
slightest inclination to whimper—looking pla¬ 
cidly upon everybody, that a certain bachelor 
earl was heard to say, were he sure of such a 
sweet-natured, smiling, handsome baby as that, 
he would get married himself. 

The dinner—but there is no describing how 
really grand it was; how cxaltedly merry the 
guests became, nor how “ uncommonly tipsy 11 the 
servants. There is no describing the enthusiasm 
of the company when young Lady Aimee’s health 
was drank—nor the beauty of the decorations— 
the bright faces, the unpremeditated jokes, the 
sly and cunning nothings. Suffice it to say that 
the company were in the height of unparalleled 
joy, when the appearance of a post chaise, the 
horse in a violent foam, and the driver so full of 
ale, or news, or both, that he tumbled from his 
seat, made everybody uncomfortable. 

Instantly all was confusion—for a messenger 
had come—not to bring the baronet’s mother, 
and his young heir, but news that “the venerable 
lady had suddenly fallen into a fainting fit, just 
as she was prepared, and on coming to, had sent 
immediately for the baronet and his lady to re¬ 
ceive her blessing before it was too late—as she 
had evidently but a few hours to live.” 

* Many and many charges did Lady Walden give 
Ruth about the baby. She felt not the least 
concern to leave it with the nurse, though had 
she marked the wild, haggard look on Ruth’s 
face, particularly the purplish rim about her 
eyes, she might have demurred. But nobody 
noticed it in the general hubbub, and when the 
young mother came back for the third or fourth 
time, to kiss the baby, and repeat her directions, 
and to say that to-morrow before noon they 
would send for her—she* stood still for some 
seconds and gazed mournfully in the face of the 
child. 

“ I’m only too glad it ain’t you , sweet darling,” 
she murmured, forcing back the tears; “ I feared 
—I know not what—but it seemed as if Some- 
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thing would happen to my baby. Sad enough 
indeed, aa it is—how sudden and awful! Now, 
Ruth, I charge you take good care of her, and 
don’t neglect her for an instant, I pray you, don’t 
What makes me hate to leave her so?” and once, 
and yet once agaf(i, kissing the crowing babe, 
she hurried away. 

Ruth looked after her with a singular expres¬ 
sion. A wild, exultant light danced in her rest¬ 
less eyes; she held the babe more closely, and 
talked to it as if she were not really conscious 
of what she was saying, looking abstractedly at 
the retiring crowd. 

“It is—it is high tide at twelve,” she muttered, 
“I must be ready; not for worlds would I fail, 
and to-morrow—proud deceiver, to-morrow,” she 
gasped as she said it, “you shall have your 
reward. My pretty babe, I will not kill you—I 
will not drown you—but never, never more shall 
that proud man look upon your beauty—never 
mere—never—never.” 

44 Who are you muttering at ?” said Ware, coming 
forward, attired in bonnet and shawl. 

44 What, are you going too?” asked Ruth, 
scarcely able to suppress a laugh of exultation; 
then changing her manner, she added, 44 how 
lonely it will be here, nobody but baby and I.” 

4t Oh, no,” answered Ware, quickly, “some of 
the company’s to stay, and I shall only be a 
little way off. I’m going to see an old friend up 
at Hackleby’s farm—and—I don’t know,” she 
added, slowly, “but you might take baby and go 
too—if you are in the least afraid to sleep alone.” 

44 1 had rather stay,” said Ruth, with a quick 
and anxious manner, “I never feel afraid— 
beside, I shall have baby with me.” 

“Just as you please,” added Ware; 44 and 
you’ve no need, you know, to say a word about 
—about my going; Lady Walden might take it 
unkind of me, but you see there’s nothing I can 
do here, and as I shall be back in plenty time 
for the first carriage-” 

“You needn’t fear that I shall mention it,” 
said Ruth; “if—if you’ll just do me a favor,” 
she added, hesitatingly. 44 If you are going to 
Hackleby’s farm, you pass directly by my father’s. 
By the time you get there they’ll all be asleep, 
for they never light candles; but if you would 
just slip a letter from me in between the shutters 
so they’ll see it when they open them in the 
morning, it’ll be a great favor, you don’t know 
how great a favor,” and with trembling eager¬ 
ness she took a little package from her bosom. 

“Oh! if that’s all it can easily be done. Give 
me the letter, and mind when you take off baby’s 
Blip, fold it carefully and put it in the glass box 
gilt with- flowers, and place a bit of spice in it. 
V01^ XXVII. - 4 


That dress cost forty pounds, and that’s more than 
you or I could earn in a year, / know. Now 
good-night—plenty here to keep you company,” 
she added, pointing to a few couples walking 
slowly through the grounds, discussing the ques¬ 
tion whether, after all, it would be anything so 
very improper to light the lamps in the branches, 
“just to see how they would look, you know,” 
and keep the band in readiness to play. The 
majority of the company thought not, as the 
baronet had left no orders, and so as R^fe passed 
up stairs with her charge, a little crow Collected 
on the steps and balcony in front, and in the 
avenue, to see the mystery of touching off the 
lights all previously prepared with some com¬ 
bustible fluid. r 

The babe had fallen asleep in Ruth’s arms. 
She laid it on its little couch, and for a moment 
irresolutely fingered the costly clasps of gold. 
“Ha, ha—take off baby’s slip—fold it carefully 
—put it in the gilt box—lay spices and myrrh 
between its folds,” muttered Ruth, in mocking 
irony—“it cost forty pound, did it? I know 
what cost more than that—cost life—cost happi¬ 
ness in this world or the next—cost—but stop, 
that dreadful sound in my ears,” she added, 
holding her hands to them— 4 4 let me see—shall 
I save it? ^o, no; let it be—let the gold be— 
let everything remain just as it is—it will cut all 
the keener.” 

Going to the door, she rang for a servant, re¬ 
questing that if anybody spoke of the baby or 
wished to see it, to say that Lady Walden never 
allowed it to be disturbed—and to admit no one. 
The next thing she did was to write a short note, 
seal and superscribe it, and then she disappeared, 
returning with a bundle which she laid upon the 
floor, and sat herself down by the bedside of the 
unconscious babe. 

44 She wouldn’t have slept so well,” muttered 
the reckless girl, “if I had not given her the 
drops; it’s a chance if she wakes up before to¬ 
morrow, after morning long enough.” Again 
she was quiet, and anon muttering that the tide 
would run out fast enough by one—how it was 
the swiftest and strongest tide in the county. 

The moon rose higher and poured its silvery 
rays into every nook and corner of the large 
room left in shadow by the subdued, half hidden 
light. It looked solemnly down upon the dark 
grove, and the liquid depths of the river. It 
brightened the distant hill-tops, and glided 
quietly into the green vallies to steal kisses 
from the coy lilies, leaning their fair cheeks 
against the moss. It spoke of peace—of a calm, 
holy serenity, that added to the swelling music, 
sending faint but distinct melody over all the 
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gentle scene, might have wakened in an inno¬ 
cent heart prayer, praise, and rapture. But 
Ruth sat brooding over thoughts congenial only 
to lost spirits. As the devotee of some revolting 
worship coolly maims himself to bring favor from 
his ghastly idol, so she to appease the growing 
hatred in her soul would fain plant the dagger 
of remorse, and bear forever after the horrible 
consciousness of a revolting sin, quieting con¬ 
science for the time by a false conviction that 
the couhL punish that crime which the world 
neither*dged nor condemned—and feeling as 
if she should have the reward of heaven for the 
impious dealings. 

It grew near the hour of twelve. She arose 
and opened the bundle, taking therefrom several 
articles and spreading them about First, Bhe 
rubbed a substance into her hair that gave it a 
silvery whiteness—then so transformed her face 
with careful limning and some sort of wash, that 
it soon resembled that of some poor old hag. 
She next fastened a miserable-looking cap under 
her chin—changed her garments for a tattered 
gown and skirt and much worn clogs—tied some 
gold in a little handkerchief and hid it about her 
person—and thus equipped took up the heavily 
sleeping child, whose face looked almost corpse¬ 


like in the strong moonlight, and cautiously 
moving about opened a back door, and stealthily 
continued her winding way until she found her¬ 
self by a low, open window reaching nearly to the 
ground. The revelry, if the enjoyment slightly 
partook of that character, ^as now going on 
within doors. 

She sprang lightly out, took her way along a 
narrow path, and soon reached the edge of the 
river where a large pleasure boat was usually 
kept fastened to the bank. This she unloosed, 
kissed the babe passionately, laid a thick cloth 
in the bottom of the boat, placed the babe 
thereon, pushed the frail thing out into the 
stream, where the rapid current took it, and 
like a bird it shot away, and was darting do^n 
more swiftly than Ruth could think. For a mo¬ 
ment the girl seemed overcome with horror after 
she had done the deed. She fell to the earth, 
and there laid in awful silence, while conscience 
knocked boldly at the door of her heart. But 
not long did she thus remain—she sprang wildly 
to her feet, lifted both hands and her white, 
ghastly face, exclaiming, “Rose, dear Rose, I did 
it for you—I swore he should suffer;—and—I 
have kept my oath.” 

(to bb continued.) 


SONNET. 


BT LATTIB LINWOOD 


Unrest ! oh, soul of mine, all fire—be free! 

Why should the ties that bind thee not be riven ? 
See yonder clouds! they tread in majesty 
Thro’ the eternal azure depths of Heaven! 

Oh, tell me, is this visionary strife 
To long for death that gives ns only life? 

Oh, let me go! I cannot longer stay 


In this vile, fleeting tenement of clay! 

Would’?t bind my soul, oh, earthly love, oh, fame, 
Or point to coming years all pleasure rife? 

Ah, tempt me not, love’s full of pain; a name, 

A great, a poet-name will never give 
My soul surcease from yearnings; nor the claim 
Of love, of law, or fear, bind this wild heart to life. 


EARTHLY LOYE. 


BT WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Our earthly loves are like the flowers 
Which bloom beneath fair Summer’s sky, 

Rare fragrance breathing through earth's bowers ; 

Then fold their velvet leaves and die. 

Like golden hues which gild the cloud, 

Reflected from the setting sun; 


Whose rosy vestment night will shroud, 
And wrap in shadows deep and dun— 
Thus earthly bliss doth speed away, 

For night soon ends life’s happiest day; 
So e’er will fade what most we love, 
Affection buds—but blooms, above! 
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BY FANNIE HOUSTON. 

“Father! dear father! ’Tie useless for you within doors, breathing soft nothings to the 
;o urge me further. I have said it, and by my many bright young creatures there assembled, 
decision I shall abide.” ; en expectant. 

“But, Elsie, why do you refuse him ? You do “Julia,” said a young and fashiona^Biarried 
wt answer me that. Beside being wealthy and lady, who had come all the way from Newport to 
itoving in the first circles, his personal appear- witness the marriage ceremony of her dear friend 
uce is all, I am sure, that even a romantic young ; Elsie, “Julia, I wonder how many more are 
'any would desire.” coming. I already see a ‘goodlie number* of 

“ Father, I repeat that it is useless. I do not the Saratogaites, and have recognized no less than 
kve Albert Mclntire, and without loving, I shall twenty of my acquaintances from Niagara. Mais 


wver many. And papa,” she continued, plea- 
suitly, “ what proof have you that all his state- 
nents are strictly true? Now you drive your 
daughter, your only daughter, to marry one that 
jou know no more about than yonder straggling 
pedlar. Yet, understand me, even should he 
prove all that he represents himself to be, a 
wealthy Southern planter, I would not wed him.” 

“Elsie, you are proud, prejudiced, and self- 
willed. But mind,” he added, as she turned 
tearfully to leave the room, “I do not consider 
your decision as by any means an irrevocable 
one, for I believe that Elsie Seymour will yet 
lay aside her childish prejudices and obey her 
father’s will, aye! command.” 

A few hours later, and Elsie knelt by her bed- 
ride, weeping and praying; weeping over the 
fate assigned her by the stern, cruel-hearted old 
man, her father; and praying to know her duty. 
As if in answer to her prayer there comes forcibly 
to her mind the words of the first commandment 
of promise, “Honor thy father,” &c., and she 
rises pale and sorrow-stricken, but resolved, and 
she softly murmursL “Thy will and his be done. 
Hot mine, oh Ood !’* 

Time passed. It was a bright day in June. 
The doors of Seymour Hall were thrown open 
wide. The cars from the city that morning 
brought many gay, merry-hearted passengers to 

- station, and the carriages and stages 

there in waiting received an unusually liberal 
share of patronage. For two hours had guests 
been arriving at the hall; whilst a continual 
stream of fresh-silked, white-gloved, bejewelled 
ladies came tripping down the stairs from the 
dressing-rooms to the drawing-rooms below. 
White-vested gentlemen, with gold-headed canes 
and spotless cravats, thronged the piazza, watch¬ 
ing the arrivals; while the more gallant remained 


apropos, os you are to be bridesmaid, I have a 
little favor to ask of you, my dear,” she said, 
speaking low and holding a small jewel case in 
her hand, “I have brought a little gift for the 
bride from ‘brother Charlie,’ and as it would be 
very appropriate for her to wear this morning, 
I wish you would give it to her with the request, 
and also ‘brother Charlie’s’ love and many kind, 
kind wishes for her welfare. Only see,” she con¬ 
tinued, ecstatically, “what good taste ‘Charlie* 
has in seleAng,’^at the same time she held up 
to Ellen Acton’s vJ^w a necklace of the rarest 
workmanship, and fairly sparkling with diamonds. 

“Real Golcondas,” as gay Lady M-said with 

a smile and a look—almost of envy. 

“Beautiful indeed,” ejaculated Ellen; “how 
very elegant and recherche. I shall positively 
have to beg your ‘darling brother Charlie’ to 
choose my bridal jewels,” she added, laughingly. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. M-, I would rather 

have this ‘little love,* than that massive tea-ser¬ 
vice presented by Colonel W-, Elsie’s uncle.” 

“It is indeed pretty,” answered the other, 
“my own offering is so inferior in beauty that I 
hesitate to present it. But,” she added, lightly, 
“I don’t think ‘brother Charlie’ would have 
taken as much pains in selecting for any one 
else. I always half suspected that he enter¬ 
tained a sort of penchant for Elsie. What a 
sweet little sister-in-law she would have made!” 

Suddenly the rustling of silks subsides, and 
the murmur of voices is hushed. The minister 
rises, with the book of prayer open in his hand. 
The doors opening to the conservatory, and 
which had been hitherto closed, are suddenly 
thrown open, and the bride enters, gracefully, 
yet with a firm step, leaning on the arm of her 
future husband. 

The bridal robe is stiff with riohness, and the 

69 
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LOVE. 


▼eil of costliest honiton floats aronnd her like a 
mist wreath. Her costume is allowed even by the 
most fastidious to be comme il faut. But oh! 
mockery! Ye eager gazers, and gay, heartless 
butterflies of fashion, ye see not the heart that 
beats beneath. All is fair on the outside, and 
that is all you think of, look, or care for. 

But gaze upon that “ death white countenance” 
with an earnest, truthful eye, and ye will then 
see that the lovely bride is but a living picture, 
one that^^daily meet in our walks, a “gilded 
misery. 

The responses come low and fluttering to her 
lips, and are heard not by the “lookers on,” who 
are indeed more taken up with criticising her 
dress or conjecturing the price of the bridal veil. 
On Elsie’s rounded arm there glitters in the sun¬ 
light that comes stealing in, as if to mock her 
sadness, through the half-closed blinds, a costly 
diamond bracelet, the gift of him she loathes, 
and yet has but just sworn to “honor and obey.” 

And little Mrs. M-is in ecstasies to see her 

brother’s gift where she had designed it to be 
placed. That was to Elsie a dtar gift, indeed, 
and as she receives with queenly grace the con¬ 
gratulations of her friends, she gazes round in 
search of the giver. In vain! 

“No,” his sister says that “he ^cceedingly 
regretted a prior engagement.” But Elsie knows 
full well why he is not there. 

“Give him my heartfelt thanks, dear Mrs. 

M-,” she says, “ tell him not to forget to call 

when-” but she could not finish the sentence. 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the other gaily 
and aloud. “Take care of yourself. I shall see 
you on your return in the fall. Give me a 
‘bridal kiss,* you know, and another for ‘brother 


Clarlie;* for I fear,” she added, in a lower and * 
more serious tone, “you have quite broken his ' 
heart, Elsie! Good-bye, love. Others are wait- * 
ing to salute the bride, and I fear I am even now 1 
too late for this train of oars.” * 

“She is a jewel, guard her well,” was her 4 
parting salutation, as she shook hands with the * 
triumphant bridegroom. * 

Elsie’s proud father’s heart was satisfied. ButfF 
as the solemn words of the marriage service fellif 
upon his ear, he remembered the tones of heij 
voice as she had said but a few months since, I 
“I do not love Albert Mclntire, and without 
loving I shall never marry.” I 

But such scenes are almost daily transpiring. 
It was but another sacrifice offered up at thje 
altar of Mammon. ' 

And was Elsie Seymour’s wedded life a happy 
one ? The answer is brief. 

In two years she returned to that mansion 
which she had loft in all the pomp of splendor. 
She came back heart-broken and crushed in 
spirit—and alone. Elsie having many influential 
friends, soon obtained a divorce from her hus¬ 
band, for she had already learned that he had 
one wife living in Italy. 

Not many years after, dear reader, Elsie was 
again a bride. But her wedding was not sur¬ 
rounded by the eclat that characterized her first 
one. Oh, no; habited in a neat travelling dress, 
and becoming bonnet, with her now loved hus¬ 
band, and his sister, Mrs. M-, as her only 

bridesmaid, with a shade or two deeper on her 
pure brow, but with a happy heart, Elsie’s vows 
were spoken with a calm, truthful voice, aiid 
unfaltering tongue. 


LOVE! 

BY LIBBIE D-. 


Love, what is love? a floeting good, 

A bubble on the sea, 

As transient as the Summer wind 
That whistles o’er the lea. 

Fickle and frail, and false, though fair, 

Its bright, bewitching form, 

In happy hours ’twill follow us, 

But shuns the coming storm. 

Love, what is love? The great heart’s wealth. 
On one dear object poured; 

To love the look, the tone of one, 

Too fearfully adored. 


To feel the soul grow burdened ’neath 
The weight of tenderness— 

A tearful happiness—that each 
May foel—but ne’er express. 

Love, what is love? Ah, dreamer ask 
That question not again, 

No joy is here without alloy— 

Earth’s love is linked to pain. 

Think not of it—set not thy heart 
Upon the things below, 

When Heaven opens to thy view, 
Then thou of love shalt know. 
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MY CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

WRITTEN IN A TRANCE. 


BT BLLA BODMAN. 


Nobody came, to begin with. 

It was a rainy day in the country; and, without, 
the only view was comprised in an unbroken line 
of storm-beaten lawn, and trees and shrubs that 
were swaying about as though stricken with the 
palsy. Heavy drops came pattering on the win¬ 
dow-panes—the birds had stopped singing—and 
the voice of the storm seemed likely to drown 
every other sound. 

What mattered it that I was dressed in my 
rose-colored muslin, that looked like a floating 
cloud at sunset? Or that the rosettes on my 
slippers were a theme of never-ceasing admira¬ 
tion? What mattered it if I were young and 
gay ? I might as well have been ninety .as nine¬ 
teen! 

How vainly I stretched my eyes over hill and 
dale for the faintest shadow of saddle or bridle, 
and what a delicious vision would have been the 
sight even of James* eternal horsemen 1 But 
visitors, alas! were not to be had when our need 
was the sorest; and, in no very amiable mood, I 
joined the party at the dinner-table. 

All were convinced that just the thing they 
didn’t happen to have was the one most earnestly 
to be desired. “I really wish,** said somebody, 
“that the mails would arrive! It is high time.’* 
/ wished, too, that the males would arrive—but 
I was wise enough to “let concealment, &c.” 
They would have hailed the unlucky speech that 
I was about to make as a target for all the 
arrows of wit that the afternoon might call forth. 

I sank idly into an arm-chair with the convio- 
tion that this was a wretched world—yes, it was, 
indeed, for no one cared enough about us to ven¬ 
ture forth on a rainy day. I called to mind the 
most disagreeable people that I knew; all the 
acts of meanness, selfishness, and violence that 
I had known them to be guilty of; and I consoled 
myself with thinking that I was just thrown away 
upon so wicked a world. 

“Let me show you another,** said a voioe at 
my elbow. 

I started, but could see no one; the shadows 
of twilight had gathered around, yet I felt con¬ 
vinced of a presence in the room that brought a 
certain degree of awe that was not exactly fear. 


The gentleman, who, after saying, “Ife the evil 
one take me!” on some trivial ocoasKn, beheld 
his Satanic majesty ready to avail himself of the 
offer, could scarcely have been more astonished 
than I. 

“Look,” said the voice, and, swaying to and 
fro above me, I saw an extensive building, that 
seemed filled with people. 

“In consideration of your uncommon excel¬ 
lence,” continued my visitor, and here the voioe 
was the least bit sarcastic, “you have been pre¬ 
sented with this castle, which is, in fact, a sort 
of floating world. You will find it already peopled 
with companions exactly after your own heart— 
and you are requested to take up your residence 
there, and enjoy yourself.’* 

I gazed up at my future dwelling in some 
astonishme£; but no Jacob’s ladder was oblig¬ 
ingly unfolded, and I begun to fear that I might 
not be able to get into my own house. But as I 
stood gazing upon it, it seemed^ nearer; and, 
finally, I approached the entrance, and found 
myself inside. 

“A choice five hundred friends” had already 
flocked to share my prosperity, and evidently 
belonged to the class who “will not stand upon 
ceremony;” for, rather to my surprise, they were 
already established there. At the first glance, 
they seemed to belong to the Harold Skimpole 
order, who asked from the world nothing but a 
living; for the first story of my capacious man¬ 
sion was quite taken up by people of different 
callings. 

The first apartment that I entered was a dress¬ 
maker’s studio; and the presiding goddess of the 
establishment was measuring off a piece of rich 
silk. 

“Madam,” said she, to her elegantly dressed 
customer, “you have two yards more than is 
sufficient” 

Could I believe my own ears? Did her chil¬ 
dren happen not to want aprons, just then? Or 
had the entire edition of dressmakers been re¬ 
vised and corrected * 

The dress was promised in the course of a 
week; and looking into a wonderful mirror, that 
seemed placed there for the purpose, I saw the 
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MY CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


incidents of that day-week, and beheld the dress¬ 
maker’s apprentice carrying home that identical 
dres9 fully completed! 

There were several ladies seated around the 
room; and some were speaking of a contemplated 
wedding. The bride, in this case, was much 
younger than the bridegroom—she was poor, and 
he rich; yet, no one spoke of “a sacrifice”—no 
one mentioned “a daguerreotype of a handsome 
young man found in one of her dreams”—or said 
that the elderly suitor had, probably, been the 
death o^ps fi* 8 * wife. The course of true love 
was, for once, allowed to run smooth; and the 
fashionable dressmaker exhibited the lady’s ele¬ 
gant dresses without a single insinuation that 
they were presents from her future husband. 

I began to think that I must be larger than I 
supposed, or else Mts. Snip would not have con¬ 
sumed so muoh material in making my dresses; 
for as to suspeeiing her, after what I had seen, 
perish the thought as unworthy both of her and 
of me I 


Passing from this apartment, I was modestly 
aecosted by a beggar. The woman scarcely raised 
her eyes; and did not even say that she had 
“ four children I” There was no diminutive mass 
of rags and dirt in her arms; and she neither 
blessed me nor called me “a lovel^Iady.” 

Wishing to try her, I pretended to pass on; 
but she did not try to stop me, and I came back 
to her again. 

“Why do you not use more importunity?” I 
asked, “you will never succeed, at this rate.” 

She looked at me in surprise. “I have no 
right to do that,” Bhe replied, “if you choose to 
give me anything, I receive it as a great kind¬ 
ness—if not, oan you not do as you please with 
your own?” 

I gave her some silver; but, instead of kissing 
my hand and breaking forth into ecstasies of 
gratitude, she said, in a tone of deep feeling, 

“You will bo rewarded for this more than I 
oan thank you,” and was lost amid the crowd. 

The next room seemed to contain a sick per¬ 
son; for the windows were shaded, and the sound 
of steps was low and gentle. 

A melancholy-looking man, whose face seemed 
to shadow forth all the scenes oftrafFering through 
which he had passed, was slowly counting the 
pulse of the invalid. She was quite a young- 
looking woman, in the last stage of consumption, 
and was now evidently dying. 

Suddenly, the doctor fainted and fell heavily 
to the floor. “There is, then, no hope!” said the 
sufferer; and, soon, she had oeased to breathe. 


I scarcely knew what to think at this un¬ 
looked-for result in my ordering of things. It 
was certainly more agreeable to be attended by a 
doctor whose heart did not seem made of iron— 
but, then, was it not more satisfactory to be alive? 

When the fainting doctor recovered his sensi¬ 
bility, he delicately departed from the house of 
mourning; and, although rather suffering for 
want of cash, he scorned the idea of sending in 
his bill. The consequence was that the large 
property of the deceased went to distant rela¬ 
tions, and the doctor's landlady, a poor widow, 
was minus her rent. All this the mirror showed 
me; but I rather inclined toward that doctor, 
and would, probably, have bestowed a profes¬ 
sorship upon him, if possible. As Mrs. Skewer- 
ton says, he was “all heart” 


I then found myself in a court-room; and one 
of the most eloquent lawyers of the day was 
pleading in behalf of a client whose appearance 
was, to say the least of it, threadbare. There 
was a certain dignity, though, about the man, 
and a look as if he had seen better days. 

Opposite, was seated a handsome man, with 
a very bad expression, whose face spoke of 
triumphant wickedness. He seemed certain of 
gaining his end, which was that of defrauding 
his poor relation out of a large property to which 
he was the rightful heir; but from that lawyer’s 
lips their gushed a stream of eloquence more 
powerful than the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

The villain fairly writhed as he saw his own 
hideous effigy held up before the public, and 
unmercifully lashed by those quickly falling 
strokes of wit. Evanescent as the sea-foam— 
brilliant as the diamond’s glow—with a rich 
undertone of thought, like deep church music, 
was the mind that thus shone forth in behalf of 
the right; and the noble brow contracted, and 
the flashing eyes wore a yet fiercer light, when 
he spoke of the gold that had been offered him 
to pervert his eloquence for the wrong. Oh! 
how like a god he stood there! Towering in his 
perfect manhood, above the abject creature who 
had sought to sully it with an insulting bribe* 

At length, breathless and exhausted, he sank 
into a seat; and the walls fairly shook with the 
plaudits of that hitherto spell-bound multitude. 
The defrauder was turned from the room with 
execrations; and he of the threadbare coat was 
elevated to the highest place, for had he not, 
now, plenty of money, to buy another? 

I sighed involuntarily, when I heard that the 
lawyer was married; and wished that people’s 
eyes were not quite so wide open to the value 
of precious things. 
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In the course of my wanderings, I stumbled, 
most unexpectedly, upon a love scene. It was 
impossible to retreat; so I concealed myself be¬ 
hind some drapery. 

“Dearest,” said the young man, “your father 
has, most unaccountably, imbibed a prejudice 
against me—but I will trust to time to alter his 
feelings. I do not even ask you to meet me, if 
it has been forbidden by him.” 

A pair of soft, eloquent eyes were turned upon 
the speaker. 

“Thanks,” she murmured, “for sparing me 
this temptation! I hope that I should not have 
swerved from the path of duty—but, with that 
drawback, the straight and narrow road would 
have seemed harder to travel.” 

Here, the sudden appearance of a grey-haired 
man afforded me some relief; for he, too, then, 
had been listening. 

“My children,” said he, enfolding them both, 
“you have conquered!—you are worthy of each 
other.” 

While rejoicing in the happiness of the lovers, 
I could not help calling to mind the good, little 
boy who always preferred learning a hymn to 
eating gingerbread. “When he makes this 
reply,” added the proud father, “I always give 
him a double allowance of cake.” How was it 
with the inmates of my castle? Did they not 
get a double allowance of sweets? 

I was next introduced into the presence of a 
husband and wife. 

The {insband had grey hair; but the lady’s 
was a bright brown, and she was evidently much 
his junior. 

He appeared to be making his will. 

“My dear,” said he, “you will, of course, 
survive me many years, and I shall leave you 
the entire control of my property.” 

“Will that be quite right,” she whispered, 
“thus to cut off your numerous relations? I 
oannot use it all.” 

“Quite right,” he replied, “they wished me, 
Ada, to put in a clause that, if you marry again, 
you forfeit half the estate—but I shall not heed 
them. Ours has been the union of a rose-bud and 
a stricken tree—and it is not natural that you 
should always cherish the memory of an old man.” 


The lady’s full lip quivered, and she burst 
into tears. The next moment, she was kneeling 
beside him, while he stroked her soft hair with 
a caressing motion. 

“Did I not,” she whispered, “of my own free 
will, become an old man’s darling? Did I not 
the more treasure and prize my jewel because 
the casket was shattered? And will not the 
blow that separates us strike home to my heart, 
also?” 

I looked in the mirror and beheld the scenes 
of after years. The old man was imMs grave; 
but the sweet, young wife went about, in her 
dark, mourning robes, with a great grief at her 
heart that soon bore her down to the earth to 
rest beside him. 


After passing a variety of other excellent 
people, and finding, to my great delight, that 
the world was just as I would have arranged it, 
I was, at least, fortunate enough to meet with 
one whom I considered worthy of so great a 
treasure as myself. 

This was the very piece of living mosaic whom 
I had so many times constructed of the best 
parts of desirable characters; and the aotual, 
breathing illustration of all those bright-hued 
dreams was a sight grand, sublime, elevating. 
I examine<Any hero from every point of view; 
I scanned most narrowly this perfect work; but 
“finishing touches,” here, would have been 
“gilding refined gold.” 

Yes, I was quite satisfied, and ready to ex¬ 
press my approbation; but I was soon in posses¬ 
sion of the rather mortifying fact that this noble 
being, whom I had so often created in my own 
mind, could not bring himself to stoop to one so 
imperfect as myself. I had altered the world, 
to be sure; but, as I remained the same, as ever, 
the world altogether declined the pleasure of my 
acquaintance! 

This was decidedly unpleasant; and I was only 
relieved from the dilemma by awaking to find 
that an individual, who was not even a distant 
relation of '“nature’s nobleman,” had been 
enjoying a most “open view” of me, (my mouth 
being far from closed) and my castle in the 
air vanished as unceremoniously as Aladdin’s 
palace. 




FORGET NOT 

Wild storm-clouds are gathering 
O'er mountain and moor, 

Dark Winter is coming— 

Alas, for the poor! 


THE POOR. 

Ye who fear not th’ approach 
Of grim want to your door. 

While enjoying life’s blessings 
Forget not the poor! w. l. x. 
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ANGLING FOR A GOLD-FISH; 

OR, WALLS HAVE EARS. 


BY SUSIE CREIGHTON. 


Verily life at Newport is a groat sea, wherein 
there swimmeth many fish. And on its shores 
ait patiently, anglers, both male and female, 
with baited hooks, wherewith each hopeth to 
entrap the fish that pleaseth them best. Many 
and divers are the devices in use; some do angle 
with a subtle thing called beauty, others with 
that shadowy substance, a title, and others 
again with a curious compound of love, moon¬ 
shine, zephyrs and smoke, which with a certain 
kind of fish hath been found to be successful. 
But that bait which entrappeth most of all, is a 
yellow substance, hard and glittering; such 
magio power hath it, that no sooner is it let fall 
into this sea, than what pushing, and struggling, 
and snapping succeedeth, each endeavoring to 
jostle aside his fellow and obtain it for himself. 
Beside these anglers sit various others, who 
having obtained their desire, do angle no more, 
but employ themselves in instructing others of 
less experience, as to how, when the fish is almost 
caught, they may snatch up their line in order 
that their final success may be more certain, 
together with divers other manoeuvres of like 
nature. And much amusement doth it afford to 
those who walk up and down upon the shores of 
this sea, to watch the finny tribes that do sport 
therein, and the various successes and disap¬ 
pointments which befall they that angle fqr 
them. But I have to tell of one of the various 
puppet-shows, whose puppets were the anglers 
and the fish I have been telling of. Bo let us 
tinkle the bell, draw up the curtain, call out the 
actors, and watch the progress of the show. 

Soene first—Ball-room of the Ocean House, at 
Newport. “Who is that rather foolish-looking 
young man with reddish hair and light blue eyes 
standing near the door?” inquired Miss Laura 
Bryant of one of the numerous gentlemen-but- 
terfiies that were fluttering around her. 

“Don’t know him? Why, I thought every 
young lady in the Ocean knew Augustus F. Bait- 
brook by this time Ton honor, greatest catch 
up here, casts us poor fellows quite in the shade. 
Worth seven or eight thousand a year, if he’s 
worth a cent.” 

By a strange coincidence, a moment afterward 
64 


Augustus Frederio Baitbrook (he prided himself 
upon his name, and always wrote it in full,) 
turned around to his friend the ex-American 
consul of Tripoli, and asked, “Say, Tripoli,” (he 
always gave the consul this name, perhaps to 
keep himself in mind of what a fortunate indi¬ 
vidual he was to have for his particular friend, 
so important a personage as the ex-American 
consul of Tripoli, for Augustus Frederic shared 
the fondness of we republicans for titles, the 
longer the better.) “Say, Tripoli, who is that 
splendid looking girl opposite in pink, with Buch 
magnificent eyes? The little German count is 
fanning her.” 

“That,” said the consul, slowly turning round 
his seal ring, either to admire it, or the hand it 
adorned. “That is Laura Bryant, a very nice 
little girL Not to know her is to argue oneself 
unknown.” 

“Of course you are acquainted with her.” 

“WelL” 

“Introduce me, then.” And Miss Laura Biy- 
ant and Mr. Augustus F. Baitbrook were intro¬ 
duced. And between sundry glasses of cham¬ 
pagne, and the bewildering glances shot out 
from the great sparkling eyes of Miss Bryant, it 
will not be a matter of astonishment that our 
hero retired from the ball-room in a lamentable 
state of confusion. The next morning the im¬ 
pression made upon his heart the previous 
evening, might have been inferred by the diffi¬ 
culty Mr. A. F. Baitbrook found in making any 
progress toward the completion of his toilet. 
First arose the important question—how should 
he dispose of his luxuriant hair, the pride of his 
heart, in the most irresistible manner. The 
style sentimental was first essayed, which, (by 
way of explanation to those who are not au fail 
in this department,) is produced by disposing the 
front locks in graceful curls, and allowing the 
back hair to remain in careless flowing waves. 
But, unfortunately for all romantic purposes, 
Augustus Frederic’s hair had not the slightest 
tendency to a curve, much less to a curl, and 
after various vain attempts, the style sentimental 
was relinquished as impracticable. Then he 
tried the style poetical, that is, he endeavored 
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to induce his pet possession to stand on end in a 
formidable phalanx above his forehead, but un¬ 
fortunately again the last-mentioned member 
being neither very high, nor very broad, he was 
again defeated. This question, however, being 
finally settled to his satisfaction, he at length 
armed at that stage in his proceeding where the 
momentous question of what cravat he should 
stifle bimself with, must be decided. Oh! pity 
bin, je cravat wearers, who have been placed in 
a smilar dilemma. Poor Augustus Frederio 
arranged these artioles before him, and their 
umber was by no means small, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to make his decision. What color did 
Ifisi Bryant admire most ? In vain he racked 
hxi brain for an answer, he had not heard her 
express an opinion! Despair! there was the 
gong. In a fit of desperation, Augustus Frederic 
seiied upon a blue cause of his dilemma, and 
▼hen on going down to breakfast, he raised his 
eyes from his first cup of Mocha, and beheld 
ebanning Mias Laura gliding gracefully down 
between the tables attired in a breakfast robe 
of the most ethereal heavenly blue, the happi¬ 
ness of Augustus Frederic Baitbrook was com¬ 
plete. That same day he led Miss Bryant into 
dinner triumphantly, thinking that even the ex- 
Amcriesn consul of Tripoli might envy him. 

Bow every man has his hobby, and that of 
Augustus Frederic was the art piscatory, and 
everything appertaining thereto. He could con¬ 
struct st least a dozen artificial flies upon the 
most approved scientific principles, but strange 
to say, and much to the consternation of the 
amateur angler, the “finny prey” paid the poor 
Mopfiment to his skill of invariably rejecting 
with disdain all the capitulations for enveigling 
them, in the shape of flies, or anything else 
manufactured by the disappointed votary of 
hook and line, after much toil and tribulation. 
And notwithstanding Augustus Frederio was 
nothing of a book worm, he had all the argu¬ 
ments of dear old Izaak Walton (heaven bless 
bia) in favor of angling, by heart But what 
connection has all this with the simple fact of a 
gentleman leading a lady into dinner? ask you. 
I will tell you, impatient reader. Although the 
heart of Augustus Frederic had been violently 
beeeiged and almost taken by storm, it had not 
yet entirely succumbed, and it was while engaged 
m has favorite pursuit that its conquest was to be 
completed. The event took place in this wise. 
Upon seating himself beside Miss Bryant, Augus¬ 
tas Frederic, as was perhaps natural under the 
circumstances, felt somewhat embarrassed, and 
haring exhausted that prolific topic the weather, 
wmsat boss what to begin upon next; for with all 


his seven or eight thousand a-year, and although 
he was a young man, living in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, (dear reader, pleaie 
believe me) A. F. Baitbrook was a little troubled 
with bashfulness. The pause grew longer. Augus¬ 
tus Frederic knew that his fair neighbor expected 
to say something; notwithstanding this, he was 
fast arriving at that delightful stage when one 
feels as if one would gladly tear every hair out 
of one’s head, if by such a proceeding each hair 
would only be metamorphosed into a word. 
Suddenly the eye of Augustas Frederic fell 
upon a baked blackfish extended near him. Oh, 
happy thought! words came, and he asked, did 
Miss Bryant fish? No, Miss Bryant did not, but 
she would so like to learn. Might he have the 
pleasure of teaching her? Ob, that wonld be 
delightful, it must be such a captivating pursuit. 

“Not always, anglers were often obliged to re¬ 
turn without a single captive to recompense them 
for their toil.” And Augustus Frederio langhed 
at his play upon the word, congratulating him¬ 
self upon such a fine stroke of wit, and perhaps 
it was, for a Newport gentleman of leisure, with 
more money than brains, and more time hanging 
a dead weight upon his hands than either: these 
sapient youths generally possessing sufficient wit 
to keep out of the rain, and tie a cravat in imi¬ 
tation of the Newport D’Orsay, who then hap¬ 
pened to be the ex-Amerioan consul of Tripoli, 
who possessed the last accomplishment in per¬ 
fection, having given his whole mind to it, 
thereby elevating himself to the highest pinnacle 
of regard in our hero’s estimation. As was re¬ 
marked before, Augustus Frederio laughed at 
his remarkably felicitous hit. His laugh was 
echoed by Miss Bryant, who thereby displayed 
the most perfect set of teeth imaginable. Now 
what man does not like to have what he con¬ 
siders his “good things” appreciated? What¬ 
ever influence this might have had upon Augus¬ 
tus Frederic, he rose from the table secretly 
thinking Miss Bryant the most charming girl he 
had ever seen, but still his heart remained in his 
own possession. It was finally determined that 
on the morrow Augustus Frederic should have the 
happiness of giving Miss Bryant her first lesson 
in the time-honored art of angling. So the next 
day, teaoher and pupil departed upon their ex¬ 
cursion. I shall not take time to describe the 
pretty little time Miss Laura made about getting 
into the fishing boat, and how charmingly con¬ 
fused she was at being obliged to give Mr. Bait¬ 
brook both her hands in order that he might 
assist her in. Nor what fascinating little ways 
she had with her. How, once, for instance, she 
took off her gloves, thereby displaying a pair of 
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gleaming white hands, sparkling with rings, bash¬ 
fully inquiring if Mr. Baiibrook didn’t think 
them dreadfully tanned. Upon which the gen¬ 
tleman thus solicited, gazing admiringly upon the 
digits in question, gallantly assured the owner 
of them, that snow could not be whiter. In 
return for this reply, Miss Laura would have 
tapped him with her fan, had it been in her 
possession, as it was she contented herself with 
performing the operation mentally, and exclaim¬ 
ing, “Oh, you flatterer,” much to the delight of 
the individual thus addressed, for what gentle¬ 
man is there that objects to being called a flat¬ 
terer by a lady. But I loiter by the way. After 
declaring many times that she could never, never 
have the heart to catch those darling little fish, 
with Mr. Baitbrook’s assistance, Miss Laura at 
length managed to drop her line into the water, 
And after some timorous little shrieking when¬ 
ever it was suddenly pulled from below, tri¬ 
umphantly drew out (with the assistance of Mr. 
Baitbrook) a fish about four inches in length, 
denominated, in Newport parlance, a “porgie,” 
and the same hook by which the weighty capture 
was ensnared, held suspended upon it the heart 
of Augustus Frederic Baitbrook, which article 
was laid at MiBS Laura Bryant’s feet in company 
with her first “porgie.” So that day passed 
away charmingly, and others still more charm¬ 
ing followed. Did Miss Laura walk, Mr. Bait¬ 
brook was by her side. Did she dance, Mr. 
Baitbrook was her partner. Did she ride, it was 
in the lightest of wagons with the gayest red 
wheels imaginable, its happy possessor, A. F. 
Baitbrook, triumphantly seated by her side. The 
fast young men at the ** Ocean” nodded their 
heads significantly at each other, and whispered 
among themselves that “Gus was fast hooked at 
last” Ah, they had forgotten that the fish which 
after much wit and trouble seems at length 
securely hooked, and is nearly landed high and 
dry upon the bank, may from some sudden and 
unforeseen cause, make its escape back into its 
native element, leaving the chagrined and disap¬ 
pointed angler in a state of blank bewilderment 
upon the shore. 

But now the Newport season was drawing to a 
dose, and the fancy ball looked forward to with 
such anxious expectation by all the Newport 
habitues, approached, for the reader must re¬ 
member it is of Newport and its fanoy ball of a 
year ago that I speak, not of the grand apology 
for the latter of last season. And now costumes 
and frisstura began to multiply upon the field of 
action, fair brows were clouded with anxiety, it 
was so very difficult to decide upon so important 
a matter as the choioe of a costume in the midst 


of such a variety, and the dowager mammim held 
consultations among themselves, each anxious 
that her own dear Josephine Henrietta, or Vic¬ 
toria Louisa, should appear to the best advan¬ 
tage. Nearer drew the night of the wished-for 
event, and now the shade was lifted from the 
fair brows of all, save an unhappy few, whose 
minds were yet vacillating between the various 
characters and costumes that fancy held up to 
their doubting view. So the principal business 
of Newport life, flirting, and eating, and dress¬ 
ing, went on; the ladies relieved from their 
temporary anxiety, attired themselves more gaily 
than ever. There was dressing for breakfast, 
and dinner, and tea, and supper; there was 
dressing to ride, and dressing to walk, and dress¬ 
ing to bathe. I wonder if the fair ones ever once 
thought of the lilies, but, I doubt it, and amidst 
all the arraying of themselves, the night of the 
fancy ball arrived. 

“To-night decides my destiny,” soliloquized 
Augustus Frederic in the privacy of his own 
room; “this very evening will I ask Laura Bry¬ 
ant to marry me,” and standing in a meditative 
attitude before the glass, he considered in what 
form the proposal should be made. He would 
lead his heart’s adored away from the glare and 
heat of the ball-room, they would stand together 
beneath the stars, (if it was a clear night) and 
he would say to her, “Dear Miss Bryant”—no 
that was cold, “Dear Miss Laura,” that wouldn’t 
do, either; “Dearest and most adorable Miss 

Laura, if so I may be permitted”-Augustus 

Frederio had just reached this point in his pro¬ 
posal, when suddenly preceding from the next 
room, through the thin, paper-like partition, 
which for all purposes of stifling sound, might 
almost as well have been dispensed with, he heard 
a voice. It could not be! No! Yes, it was, it did 
belong to the charming, the refined, the elegant 
Miss Laura Bryant. But no longer soft and 
syrenic in its tones, but shrilly, piercingly it fell 
upon the shocked ear of Augustus Frederic. 
“Oh, you good-for-nothing careless, clumsy”— 
(and here followed some names which I would 
rather not record) “how dare you burn my cheek 
with those horrid curling irons.” (So those 
beautiful ringlets were the result of curling 
irons) thought Augustus Frederic. There was 
no doubt of it, Miss Laura Bryant, she who never 
spoke but in the lowest, sweetest tones imagin¬ 
able, was scolding loudly and furiously her 
French waiting-maid, Marie, and that too in 
terms that were better suited to the vocabulary 
of a fishwoman, than that of a young lady belong¬ 
ing to the so-called upper tendom. And yet, 
Augustus Frederic might have forgiven this, be 
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night have remembered that being burnt was 
not the pleasantest sensation imaginable, and 
sundry reminiscences presented themselves to 
his mind of various bootjacks, and other im¬ 
plements of warfare projected at the head of 
same offending valet As I have said, Augustus 
Frederic might have remembered all this, and 
forgiven and excused the fair fury, for he really 
did love Mias Bryant, not for her beauty alone, 
bit for her fancied amiability, her seeming affa¬ 
bility to all around her, and he, though rather 
vesk, and perhaps a little foolish, had by no 
■etas a bad heart, in which was enshrined the 
■edel of the woman that should be his wife. 
As should be beautiful and gentle, and low- 
reieed, (Augustus Frederic had a horror of loud 
trices in women) in short, everything that was 
good and lovely, and was not Miss Bryant all 
this? So he believed until now. Even yet this 
belief was not entirely dispelled, and his disen¬ 
chantment and discomfiture were yet to be com¬ 
pleted. 

hi the midst of the tumult caused by Miss 
Lama’s scolding, and the shrill, voluble replies 
of the tittle French waiting-maid, the rustling 
of oiks was heard, and a voioe which Augustus 
Frederic knew to be that of Miss Bryant’s 
mamma, said, 

“Luna, tell Ma-what d*y*e call her, to go 

away, 1 want to talk with you,” and then he 
heard the door slam, and Marie chattering to 
herself in the entry about “de horrid awful tem¬ 
per of mam’selle.” 

“Now, Laura,” went on the voice of Laura’s 
mamm a , “I think it is high time that affairs 
between you and that young Baitbrook resulted 
In something, for you know we have not much 
laager to stay here, and I only hired that Mary, 
as you call her, for the time we were to be at 
Newport, for I wasn't going to have you put 
down by those odious, ugly Mrs. Parkman’s 
daughters with their fine French maid. And 
you must remember, too, that this is your second 
season, and some people, envious cretftures, will 
wait to be patting you on the shelf.” 

“Don’t be a fool, ma,” was the dutiful response, 
“do you suppose I’ve been with the man on his 
horrid fishing parties, and spoilt and bedraggled 
my dress, catching those wretched dirty little 
ffah for nothing?” 

Augustus Frederic stared with astonishment 
at hearing his favorite pursuit thus traduced by 
we who bad vowed it the most charming employ¬ 
ment imaginable. 

“No, indeed,” went on Miss Laura, “don’t 
worry yourself, ma, of course he'll propose, and 
TO be willing to venture this very night, too. I 


know he was going to to-day, but some horrid 
people came in and interrupted us. One com¬ 
fort is, if I do marry him, he's suoh a fool that 
he’ll be easy to manage.” 

Augustus Frederic felt as if a shower of iee 
water had been precipitated both upon him and 
the love that was glowing in his heart, extin¬ 
guishing it utterly. What man ever swallowed 
with complacency the bitter pill of being termed 
a fool; that was indeed the otimax of his dis¬ 
comfiture, exceeding even the attack upon his 
beloved piscatory art. 

“Well, that’s right, child,” rejoined Miss 
Laura’s mamma, in an approving tone, in reply 
to the young lady’s last elegant retort. “You’ll 
be riding in your carriage soon, and that’s more 
than that Mrs. Parkman’s Henrietta Antointete, 
or Victoria Heloise will ever come to, with all 
their fine names. Now, hurry and get dressed) 
I want to see how vexed they’ll be when they 
see that new set of pearls,” and the door closed 
behind the rustling silks, leaving Augustus Fre¬ 
deric in a state of astonishment, consternation 
and wrath, that defies description. 

The ball-room was filling fast. What a scene 
of gayety, confusion and splendor. Here fairies 
were flitting about, whose little feet seemed only 
fitted to twinkle in a merry dance over the green¬ 
sward. There simpered shepherdesses so very 
naturally, they seemed to have just stepped down 
from out those ancient pictures (the wonder¬ 
ments of my childhood) that always represent 
blue-eyed, pink cheeked damsels, seated in 
impossible attitudes, tending impossible snow 
white flooks of sheep, while maids of honor, sul- 
tinas and oavaliers, Mary Stuarts, Romeos and 
Juliets, were all blended together in picturesque 
and amicable confuson. But now gracefully 
glided into the room Miss Laura Bryant, attired 
as Aurora. The many-hued, cloud-like robe 
floated around her with undulating grace. Stars, 
goldenly gleaming, shone out from her dark hair, 
and pearls rested upon a breast, Irhiter, more 
softly gleaming, than they. Her splendid eyes 
shone with the anticipation of her coming tri¬ 
umph, as if all the light in the room had in them 
found its foous, and as Augustus Frederio gazed 
at her, for a moment, all that had passed seemed 
like a dream. Could those red lips, wreathed 
with smiles, ever speak any but the softest, 
gentlest words imaginable ? Suddenly the words, 
“One comfort, if 1 do marry him, the man is 
such a fool he’ll be easy to manage,” rang in his 
ear with startling bitterness, and he turned away 
from the contemplation of the mist-robed, pearl- 
bedecked beauty, with an expression in his face 
that very much resembled disgust. 
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In one comer of the ball-room eat Mias Bry¬ 
ant’s white-plumed dowager mamma, side by 
side with the beforementioned “odious Mrs. 
Parkman,” whose head also rejoiced in the 
waving glories of black ostrich feathers. 

“I have heard that Mr. Baitbrook is a very 
dissipated young man. I am glad he never paid 
any attention to my daughters,” said the owner 
of the black plumes, that nodded in approval. 

“Oh, yes, we are very glad.” But for all 
that, the white plumes knew very well that the 
black plumes would have been well pleased to 
have had that “dissipated young man for a hus¬ 
band for her dear Henrietta Antoinette, or Vic¬ 
toria Heloise.” 

But in the meantime Miss Laura wondered 
exceedingly why Augustus Frederio went on 
polkaing with the fairies, and flirting with the 
sultanas, instead of occupying his accustomed 
place by her side. But presently she thought, 
“ Ah 1 he is waiting to get an opportunity to speak 
to me alone;” and shortly, by accident, of course, 
she found herself in one of the convenient little 
recesses so apropos for flirtations, and other ball¬ 
room affairs, and she was not very much sur¬ 
prised when a few moments afterward she saw 
Augustus Frederic making his way toward her. 

“Good evening, Miss Bryant” 

“Good evening, Mr. Baitbrook,” on the part 
of the gentleman, coldly, on that of the lady 
spoken with a reproachful tenderness. 

“I have come to say, Miss Bryant, (Miss 
Laura’s heart beat high, and she completed the 
sentenoe mentally, “how very much I love 
you,”) how very much,” the gentleman went on 
in a significant, deliberate tone, “it is to be re¬ 
gretted that the fish Miss Bryant so successfully 
angled for, and so nearly secured, should have 
escaped. This, however, is not to be so much 
lamented, air it was the golden glitter alone of 
its scales that attracted her attention, and made 
her anxious for its capture. Another time per¬ 
haps Miss Bryant will do well to remember also 
that walls have ears.” 

A looker-on would not have seen the connec¬ 
tion between the first and last part of the sen¬ 


tence, but we do, reader. While Augustus Fre¬ 
deric spoke, a deep burning blush overspread 
Miss Laura’s fair white neck: even her arms 
were tinged with the same glowing hue, show¬ 
ing exclusively that even a belle of two seasons 
may blush —under circumstances. So deeply crim¬ 
son, so widely suffused was this blush, that it 
even reached her plumed mamma in her far-off 
corner, and exultingly she pointed out to the 
owner of the black plumes beside her, its obvious 
connection with Mr. Baitbrook, while her own 
white ones nodded joyfully, “We shall see what 
we shall see.” And the black plumes nodded 
angrily back, “What care we for your daughter’s 
blushes, or what care we if she does marry that 
dissipated young man, who never paid any atten¬ 
tion to our dear Henrietta Antoinette, or Vio- 
toria Heloise.” 

While Augustus Frederic had been speaking, 
and now as he passed on with a graoeful bow, 
(deep feeling will often render a man graceful) 
there was a dignity and manliness about him 
that even Miss Laura felt, and found time amid 
all her consternation, and blushes, and mortifi¬ 
cation, to express to herself by saying, “He is 
not quite such a fool as I thought for.” 

The next morning the same steamboat that 
left behind it the fog-bound shores of Newport, 
carried with it Augustus Frederio Baitbrook, 
perchanoe a trifle wiser than when six weeks 
before, pufling and blowing, it landed him in the 
midst of the same dreary, grey, dense mist, that 
seemed as if it might have been the collection of 
the puflings of endless steamboats settled in one 
mass. Of course it wa9 reported that Mr. Bait¬ 
brook had proposed, and had been refused by 
Miss Laura Bryant, who, of course, made every 
effort in her power to contradict the report. And 
so Miss Bryant was a greater belle than ever. 
But, strange to say, however it was, anything 
connected in the slightest degree with fish, 
angling, anglers, or the piscatory art in general, 
was never mentioned in her presence, without 
bringing to her cheek the reflection of that same 
burning blush, by which it had once before been 
crimsoned. 


LINES. 


Siwcis first the dawn so clearly bright, 

Of thy dear presence met my sight. 

Pleased with the vision, fancy’s thought 
Holds me entranced. In vain I’ve sought, 
In busy soenes, to soothe my care, 

A lovelier still, I know, is there. 

Jewels may glitter, blossoms shine, 

Colors may charm, like things divine, 


And e’en the sparkling orbs of night. 

Strive to surpass thy charms so bright. 

Still they all fail, by thee outshone, 

In loveliest innocence all thine own. 

Dear object of my feeble song, 

Each happy day of yours be long, 

Your years with joy glide smooth along. 

J. s. a 
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BY TH1 AUTHOR OF “BUST L-’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Whin the old year turns his back to go, and 
vs see the white locks lying upon the bowed 
shoulders, we keep our eyes, in which the tears 
are fast gathering, upon him. We say to him, 
“Thou dear Old Tear! thou art going. But, 
before thou goest, we will say to thee that we 
lore thee. Thou hast laid thy hand upon us more 
than once, and the sharp pain, the long time of 
weariness hare come. Thou hast taken away 
out of our sight some that we loved as we did 
oar own flesh, to lay them under the immovable 
sod. Thou hast often kept us watching and 
waiting, and still didst not grant us our desire. 
Bat out of all the pain, the tearful partings, the 
deferred wishes, didst thou beneficently and with 
a wisdom far better than our own, bring us 
farther and farther into a life weaned from the 
earth that$kdeth, a life devoted with quiet love, 
quiet faith and quiet energies to heaven; to the 
growth and steady preparation of the soul for 
God's fit dwelling-place. 

“Thus, of all thou hast done, thou hast, in all 
thy time, done nothing in vain. And now, in 
the solemn hour when we are parting forever, 
we bow down before thee and God; saying, 
reverently, to thee, ‘Good Old Year, thou art 
gone! We see thee no morel* to Him, ‘Father, 
in this hour, let us come closer than ever before 
to Thee and take Thy hand, that Thou mayest 
lead us to meet the unknown that cometh, the 
strong, the hale New Year.* ” 

8omewhat like this the good Jenny Overn 
thought and felt, in the last night of the year, 
as with her head bowed low on her hand, she 
sat in her chamber alone, listening to hear the 
town clocks striking the hour of midnight. 

Her father had died in the year that was 
ending; in the early harvest-time of his life, 
when the fruits of his active labors in his fields 
and his store-houses, were already plentifully 
laid up for him, when his fellow-citizens were 
honoring him, and when his wife and daughter, 
the one in part blossoming, the other in ripened 
womanhood, were beside him, the crowning 
beauty and delight of his daily life; and, more¬ 
over, when one plan, the dearest and the longest 
cherished of his whole life, was, as he hoped, 
tending toward a consummation. For young 


Ward was soon coming from his long sojourn in 
other lands; coming, as Mr. Overn was sure, 
before he sent him, that he would do, ripe in 
knowledge, in every manly attribute and grace; 
worthy to be the husband of his child, able to 
keep her through all her days close by the ttill 
waters of life. 


CHAPTER II. 

Henry Ward was a widow’s son, and poor. 
As a boy, he was the quietest, noblest little 
fellow; and this it was that made him Mr. 
Ovem’s favorite. 

Mr. Overn was never the man to make any 
loud demonstrations of his favoritism; Henry 
was not the boy to whom a person of tact would 
make such demonstrations, whatever his habit 
in this respect might be. He used simply to put 
his hand often on Henry’s head and to look down 
on him with a great deal of unmistakable kind¬ 
ness and affection on his features; Henry used 
simply to look up with the rosiest, best face^ 
in the world and smile. By-and-bye, without 
speaking of it at all beforehand to Henry, or his 
mother, (he had heard Mrs. Ward pay to his 
wife, though, that she regretted her inability to 
give Henry an education, he longed for it so 
much) Mr. Overn sent this note in to Mrs. Ward: 

“Dear Madam —I send this money to pay 
Henry’s expenses at the academy this term. I 
shall send an equal sum every term until he is 
ready for college, if the Great Master spares him 
and me. H. Overn.” 

No word touching the matter passed between 
Mr. Overn and Henry. But they loved each 
other better; came oftener together; not so 
much to talk of a hundred matters, as people 
are wont in their meetings, as to feel in their 
quiet way how dear they were to each other 
and always would be, how much they were 
worth to each other and always would be; to 
have the tears gather in their eyes while they 
thought about it; tears of gratitude; of gratitude 
as strong on Mr. Overn’s part as on Henry’s; 
for, in this instance, was the generous kindness 
indeed “twice blest;” blest quite as much in 
him that gave as in him that took. 
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The same noble relation subsisted between 
them through Henry’s time at college, (where 
Mr. Orem kept him) and after them Henry went 
abroad because both he and Mr. Overn felt it 
essential to the rounding and finishing of his 
learning and his manhood; and because he longed 
to go as the true artist longs for beauty. It was 
not the restless longing that tears and perpe¬ 
tually disquiets the soul; that, loathing its past 
and its present, flies with morbid eagerness to 
its future. Henry Ward loved his past dearly 
and was grateful to it. His present, in which 
he looked with a olear, strong visipn, both back¬ 
ward and forward, was richer and dearer than 
his past; and his future, to whose use he would 
bring all his acquirements, all his grateful affec¬ 
tion, seemed to him richest and best of all; as 
the time when he would look with a crowning 
reverence to God and into his own soul, saying 
within himself, “God, thou art good! Soul, thou 
image of the Most High, do thou ever be worthy 
of Him and of the eternal life with Him that He 
hath given thee!” 

Both Mr. Overn and Henry wished also to 
have the methods, principles and theories of the 
Old World agriculturists, vine-dressers, and of 
the agricultural departments of the schools and 
colleges at their use; for, by the time Henry re¬ 
turned, Mr. Overn would finally have closed his 
mercantile life, and be ready for his beautiful 
fields; ready to make them, in time and with 
Henry’s co-operation, so beautiful with blossoms, 
fruit and far-sweeping vines that every one who 
saw should, in a way, be enriched and made the 
happier for seeing. Both had visions of beau¬ 
tiful flowers, fruit and vegetables distributed 
with no niggardly hands to those who had none, 
and no spot on which to raise them; and visions 
of their neighbors who had lands, at work turn¬ 
ing them, as he and Henry were doing, into new 
beauty. And into better means of profit too. 


CHAPTER III. 

But the Master had need of Mr. Overn and 
did call him away. The summons was delayed, 
however, after many premonitions, so that he 
had time to look about him and put all his 
affairs well in order. In one of his letters, his 
last one to Henry, he wrote. 

“Henry, remember this now and after I am 
gone, you are my son, now and in the other 
land, but as you must instinctively feel, although 
I believe I have never hinted at it in the farthest 
degree, I desire more than any earthly thing, to 
see you the husband of our child, the son of our 
house. I think you must be able to love my 


poor Jenny; I even think that you love her now; 
but I feel that my mind would be easier if I knew 
your sentiments. And hers toward you. For 
neither have I touched the subject in her hear¬ 
ing. I have always meant not to touch it at all, 
lest she, and especially you should let my wish 
trammel you. And I always have desired. I 
still, in my late hours, desire to leave you both 
free, far more than I desire a union into which 
a shade of unwillingness on her part or on yours 
shall come. I would indeed reprobate such a 
union with my whole soul. Remember this, son 
of my heart. I shall bid Jenny remember it, 
when I say the little I have to say to her on the 
subject.” 

The post-mark of the letter was a fortnight 
beyond the date. It came enclosed with the fol¬ 
lowing note from a niece of Mr. Overo’s, who 
was often staying at his house, in the lack of a 
comfortable home of her own:— 

“ Henry —He is gone, my kind uncle. He was 
taken worse when he was sealing your letter; 
and died in two days. We know that he wrote 
hoping that his letter would hasten your return 
before his death. Now that he is gone we think 
that you will be as likely as any way to deter¬ 
mine on staying indefinitely; especially when 1 
tell you, as I am able to do, positively, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jocelyn are going to Italy direct next 
January, sometime; and that their first object 
on getting there will be to join you; that is, of 
course, if you remain. They wished me to say 
this to you. I expect to go with them—but I 
am foolish to waste my paper to say this. I 
want to improve myself in painting. I have 
wanted it a long time; but have been poor, you 
know. This hindrance is over; for kind uncle 
Overn willed me five hundred dollars. And aunt 
spoke to Jenny about giving me two hundred 
more, if I go. Jenny colored (she blushes as 
easy as ever) and hesitated. But she Bpoke as 
if she would be glad to have it given to me; so I 
suppose I am sure of it And they are abund¬ 
antly able; for uncle has left them more than 
twenty thousand dollars; although he wanted 
them to give away a great deal all along, when 
[ they found those who needed it and would be 
benefited by it Just as he has always done, you 
[ know. Only it will reduce their fortune more; 
[ since now their income will be so much shortened. 
Only! now listen, Henry Ward! George Daven¬ 
port (and he can take care of what they’ve got, 
you know) comes nearer and nearer to our 
t friend Jenny, and she doesn’t retreat one step; 
I so that one sees what is likely to be brought 
I about one day or another. You were uncle 
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Orem’s choice (and Jenny knows it) But— 
well, I'm tired. 

“So, good-bye; and prosperity be with you. 

“Aunt and Jenny would send messages, no 
doubt, if I were to ask them for them, as uncle 
always used to do when he wrote; but they are 
hearing George Darenport read poetry. Let me 
listen; his reading, they lore it so much! Jenny’s 
(aoe is in an adorable glow. 

“I wish you would reply to this, if it be only 
to write one ‘Yes,’ signifying that you hare re¬ 
ceived it, and another, signifying that you hare 
derided to remain where you are; or, at least, 
somewhere in Italy, until the Jocelyns come. 

Ida Wheeler.” 

“P. S.—Ah! I forgot to tell you that uncle 
Orem has left you three thousand dollars; and 
one or two of his fields. Half of them, I believe. 
I asked Jenny to-day how she liked it uncle’s 
giring you half the land, and her and aunt the 
other half. She colored at first and looked 
amazed. Then she turned her face away and 
cried about it. I. W.” 

Ida, though she thus wrote, knew that Jenny 
cried because her heart had suddenly been made 
desolate, and the question minded her afresh of 
what she had lost Henry, when he read Ida’s 
letter, looked as if he thought it might be this. 
At any rate he said, “Poor Jenny!” and wept 
again for the dear face, the dear voice gone from 
this earth forever. 

He did not answer Ida’s letter. He sat down 
when it was late that night and wrote a few lines 
to Mrs. Orera, expressing the sincerest condo¬ 
lence for her and Jenny, the sincerest sorrow for 
himself, saying not a word of coming or staying. 

When his accession to the legacy was officially 
announced to him by Mr. Ovem’s attorney, 
George Davenport, he simply wrote a line of 
acknowledgment, and another line of “cherished 
remembrances to Mrs. Overn.” Mrs. Overn had 
sent affectionate remembrances by Davenport. 
Jenny had not sent anything. Davenport had 
asked Henry in his letter to him, whether he 
would return to America within the year. To 
this Henry only replied, “About my return— 
doubtful when it will be.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Her&t wrote occasionally through the summer 
and autumn, short letters to Mrs. Overn and 
others. His friends knew from these, (although 
he said but little about it) that he was now for 
some months at Jena, and anon, for some months 
at Berlin, that he heard many lectures and spent 


many hours in the libraries of the excellent 
Universities there; that he had, at any rate, the 
friendship of some of the best scholars and most 
distinguished men and women there; of this lost 
they knew most, however, from other travellers 
and foreign residents. The Jocelyns, who had 
already been once abroad, heard about it directly 
from a brother of theirs at Berlin; indirectly from 
others in Italy and Germany. 

So it came to pass that people talked abont 

Henry Ward a great deal there at B-, and 

wished he would come; that his own town and 
they, his own people, might honor him. 

“Yes, indeed!” said Ida Wheeler to Mrs. 
Overn, who talked with her about it one day. 
“ They talk about how good he always was, you 
know. You look just as his own mother would, 
when you hear the least good word about him.” 

Mrs. Overn said quietly and with a face still 
beaming with her mother-like pride in Henry, 
that “She presumed she felt very much as his 
own mother would.” 

“As for Jenny not one word!” abruptly began 
Ida, wheeling the music-stool so as to look 
directly and plumply in Jenny’s face. She had 
been “watching” her (to ubc a word oftener 
than any other on Ida’s tongue) all along. She 
always watched her when Henry was talked 
about In fact, she very often began to talk 
about him with one and another; often with 
Jenny herself on purpose to watch her, on pur¬ 
pose to come, by some of her round-about 
methods, to such a point of inter-communica¬ 
tion as would assuredly take hold of Jenny’s 
blood and of her expression. “As for Jen,” re¬ 
sumed she, after having wheeled round to the 
piano, given the keys a light touch, and wheeled 
back again, “she says nothing. George Daven¬ 
port says nothing. Only,” in lighter, quicker 
tones, as she turned quite round to the instru¬ 
ment, “he says he means to buy those fields of 
him; if money can do it. He talks as if he were 
rich as a Jew, you see.” She turned her head 
back a little now to talk as she lightly played 
“Oh, Susannah,” saying, “And I suppose he is 
rich by thi9 time, don’t you, aunt Overn? don’t 
you, Jenny?” 

Aunt Overn and Jenny did not know. Mrs. 
Overn replied for them both. And immediately 
she began to talk with both the girls about the 
Dunlaps, a poor family in an old cracked garret 
over in the next street. 

Ida was soon running off though out of the 
room; but in the hall she met George Davenport, 
just let in by the servant, with his hands full of 
letters and papers. He had just come from the 
post-office. 
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He bowed familiarly, very familiarly, to Ida, 
bold the packages up before her with one hand, 
with the other took hold of her arm, setting her 
back again toward the parlor. So she went in 
with him. 

“Ohl” exclaimed he, with a voice and look of 
suddenly recovered memory; “there’s a letter,” 
looking at the superscription as he passed it on 
to Mrs. Ovem, “from Ward, I presume. He’s 
in Liverpool, it seems.” 

He gave Jenny this piece of information; gave 
it with suddenly stiffened voice and backbone, 
Ida noticed; for she “watched” Davenport too 
habitually He always stiffened, she had noticed, 
when he spoke of Henry. His brow always fell, 
for an instant. He raised it again instantly, and 
took the tension from his neck and tongue; and 
the very next moment, nobody, except perhaps 
Ida herself, was so clear of brow, so supple as he. 
. Mrs. Overn just glanced the letter over, hold¬ 
ing it with trembling hands, reading with a 
heightening color, when she announced to them 
in joyful tones that Henry was coming home. 
“ Coming home,” Mrs. Overn always Baid with 
reference to Henry’s return. Davenport and 
Ida always said, “coming to America.” Our 
good, still Jenny, bless her! said nothing. And 
she was so very quiet, that nobody except her 
mother who knew all about it, not even Ida and 
Davenport, narrowly as they watched, could, for 
their lives, tell how she felt. She turned a little 
away, with gathering color, assiduously hunting 
her work-basket over for the sewing-cotton— 
that she did not need. Ida saw that she did not 
need it, and a quick gleam of sarcasm went over 
her features as she marked it. 

Henry would sail the next day in the Atlantic, 
Mrs. Ovem said to them, again looking the letter 
over. “He would be at home then,” she added, 
with a satisfaction every moment increasing, 
“before New Year; a day or two before. And 
one thing they would do,” Mrs. Ovem said; 
“they would ask all of their and Henry’s friends 
there to spend the evening of the New Year’s 
day with them and him; that many might have 
the pleasure of an early meeting with him; that 
he might see how many hearts welcomed him.” 

Mrs. Ovem after this could talk and think only 
of Henry; could act only with reference to his 
coming. And as the time drew near old men 
and little children came through her gates, the 
children to bring flowers, parlor and hot-house 
flowers, (their mammas sent them) that they 
might be in all the vases when Henry came. 
The old men even said they “were glad.” 

So, on the last day of the year, when the 
shadows of evening were gathering, Henry 


came—came through the gate to the wide 
door. 

Passing on a few hours farther, dear reader, 
brings us back to where our story began, to the 
New Year’s Eve, and Jenny sitting alone think¬ 
ing of many things, listening meanwhile to the 
solemn voices of the night; brings us beside to 
Ida in her chamber, hair and dress in completest 
disarray, writing the following letter to Mrs. 
Jocelyn. That lady and her husband, who was 
an artist, or who was at any rate an assiduous 
painter of foreign landscapes, were already at 
New York, whenoe they were soon to sail. 


CHAPTER Y. 

“You see,” wrote Ida, “Henry Ward has got 
here. (You received my letter of the 25th, didn't 
you?) He got here this afternoon. I was gone 
out when he came. I was sorry enough, I assure 
you; for I meant to see how they met; and by 
some bold sort of strategy, by look, or manoeuvre, 
or somehow, make a muss of the meeting. 

“I heard he had come while I was on my way 
back to the house; heard it from a dozen, as if 
his holiness the Pope had come instead of simple 
Henry Ward. (I suppose, though, that he must 
be very learned and very saint-like in his good¬ 
ness of life, since everybody says he is.) But 
between us two (and Mr. Jocelyn) I haven't 
much faith in any straitforward, unbroken good¬ 
ness anywhere. Life, the life of everybody, and 
especially of myself, seems to me to be a sort of 
hodge-podge. I am mad that he didn’t stay in 
Europe to be with us; mad that he is here with 
aunt and Jen, who pretend, both of them, to be 
as wise and saintly as he. And everybody else 
believes that they art all perfection. * Pure as 
a babe,’ * sincere and truthful as a little child,' 
folks say of Jen. And he will see just how she 
is petted; this is the worst of it. He will think 
she is all goodness, as others do. 

“But oh, dear, I must stop and fix myself. 
My bodice is too tight, my boots pinch, my hair 
plagues me falling into my writing, (I’ll tie the 
curls up on the top of my head, as if I were a 
Camanche princess) and as delectable Toots 
would say, I am in a general state, thank you, 
of being discomfortable entirely. 

“There, now I am ready to go on. 

“I came across George Davenport (went into 
his office on purpose after him, entre nou *;) and 
brought him here ostensibly to see Henry the 
first thing, really to help me take care of affairs. 
Good! you would have laughed. Away down in 
your trachea and bronchial tube, I mean, as I 
did, as Davenport did. I can’t stop to tell you 
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all about it in this letter; for I don’t want to look 
stupid and ugly to-morrow on account of Bitting 
up all-night-long. But this I will say, they 
looked as comfortable as three kittens when we 
came in upon them. Henry was speaking to 
Jen; and they had sincere, deep-looking eyes 
steadily on each other, as if they would not fail 
to understand, and at once love each other, just 
the same as if I had never done a thing to make 
them misunderstand and disrelish each other. 

“George was ‘happy to meet Henry.’* Or so 
he said (with a stiff neck though.) Was ten 
times happier to meet Jenny. So he did not 
say; but was assiduous ‘ in season and out of 
season’ to demonstrate it by keeping close to her, 
sometimes sitting before her, sometimes standing j 
beside, or behind her chair, leaning on it; at all 
times by dallying with her, by his gay words and j 
his laughter. I don’t think she likes him. That 

is, that she approves him; she somehow manages i 
to like everybody; or to make it appear to others 
that she does at any rate. She can never get 
away from him though. He has power over her 
to keep her near him and to amuse her; and this 
is my chief hope. I think he can keep her to 
the end. She used to try to avoid him, I know. 
But she seems to be done with it now. I don’t 
think that it is because she likes him more, 
though; but because she feels that there is no 
escaping him. Especially as he is careful how 
far he goes; going just as far as he can, and not 
giving her the remotest chance to say ‘No.* It 
would, you see, in the shrewd way he manages 
be an absurd thing in her to take alarm or um¬ 
brage ; and palpably shun him, or treat him with 
palpable repulsion. 

“Hu! what a sound they have! the clocks 
striking midnight! The old year is gone, it 
seems. I hereby tender the compliments of the 
season to yourself and Mr. Jocelyn. I hereby 
write three lines more and then I go to bed; 
although I rather hate the bed. I lie awake so 
much with my head on fire with one scheme and 
another! And, when I sleep, I have such hor¬ 
rible dreams! You can’t think! Jen sleeps ex¬ 
actly like a child; almost always with one hand 
under her cheek, like a child. She seems as if 
she were always feeling what I have more than 
once heard her say, * It will all be right; for God 
takes care of all things and all beings.’ 

“ P. S.—I must tell you though that I don’t 
think I shall go to Europe. I fear I can’t afford 

it. And I have something to aocomplish here, 
yom understand. If I can do what I mean to, 
perhaps tee will be meeting you there before 
jammer. Henry retreated a little from Jen, last 
evening before George. He kept an untroubled 

Vol. XXVII.--6 


look, however; and did not come muoh nearer to 
me. He and aunt appear os though they would 
talk forever and never be done. 

“Just as I am likely to do. But I declare, I 
feel suoh a tension; as if I could never stop, if 
I were forever to try. And now while I think 
of it, there is another thing I must tell you; 
something ever bo much in my favor. Jenny 
knows that her father expressed his wish—or, 
in unminced terms —asked Henry to marry her. 
I overheard her talking about it with aunt in 
her chamber, this evening. She is terribly afraid 
that Henry will feel constrained by the circum¬ 
stance to offer himself to her. She means he 
shall see that she does not expect it. She didn’t 
say much. Aunt comforted her with her ever¬ 
lasting 1 gospel consolation, 1 as the clergy have 
it She is to do right; to wait quietly; to trust 
in God; to feel that this mortal phase of life is 
a short one; and that she is not to be anxious 
about its concerns, since all will surely be right 
and as God sees best 

“Have I told you anywhere in this letter that 
there is to be a grand gala here to-morrow even¬ 
ing? I guess I haven’t. There is though; and 
it is to be a little the choicest of anything. The 
rarest supper, the rarest display of flowers and 
grand dresses. And Jo triumphe! I know of a 
thing I will do! You see if I don’t do it! Henry 
likes to see the hair, if it is fine like Jenny’s, 
and especially if the head is Grecian, like hers, 
without ornament. She knows it. He has told 
her so. She likes it so herself and will dress it 
plain. In the first place she will. In the second, 
she shall wear a wreath that I will make in 
secret. And George Davenport shall touch hie 
fingers to it in Henry’s sight, shall praise it in 
Henry’s hearing; shall tell Jenny with empress - 
ment that he is grateful to her for wearing it. 
Good! 

“Good! I’ll keep this letter without a seal 
until after the party is over; and then tell you. 

Ida.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“‘A crown for the beautiful, a wreath of 
bay!’** said Ida, the next evening, as she entered 
Jenny's room with a splendid wreath of laurel 
leaves and bright hazle berries hanging on her 
fingers. Jenny was there still sitting before the 
mirror where she had been dressing for the 
evening. She was done dressing. Now she sat 
and read in her little, worn Bible. 

Ida hesitated a little after she came within 
the door; and then coming forward with the 
soft, gliding movement peculiar to her, she laid 
the wreath on Jenny’s head. 
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“What is that for, Ida?” asked Jenny, raising 
her hand a little as if to remove the wreath. 

“Yon know-” She meant to say, “you know 

I never wear anything.” But Ida quickly in¬ 
terrupted her, saying, as she adjusted the wreath 
more firmly, “you see, cousin Jen,” stepping 
round and round Jenny, to observe the effect of 
the crown, “the New Year has come to-day. I 
have somehow got it into my head that it is to 
be a capital sort of New Year for me. So I want 
to do something grateful for it beforehand; want 
to crown it. I don’t know any other way of 
doing it, but by fancying it personified in you, 
as I do when I thus crown you . And whenever 
my eyes fall on you this evening, I shall say 
within myself, ‘New Year, hail! I have crowned 
thee for this thy coming; now be propitious unto 
me, all the way through; and thus shall life, for 
the next twelvemonth (at least) go right with 
me. Something it never has done yet* ” 

She was intently at work as she talked, here 
separating and there grouping with consummate 
taste, the dark leaves and the clusters of berries 
in Jenny 'b crown. 

“Isn’t it time to go down?” asked Jenny, 
speaking with an air of languor, as if she were 
oppressed by the magnetism of Ida’s touches. 

“No!” said Ida; not peremptorily, but with 
her softest voice, as if she were only beseeching. 
At the same time she laid a hand on each of 
Jenny’s shoulders to keep her from rising, as 
she attempted to do. So albeit, Jenny was tall, 
and, in her truth and self-possession, very noble, 
albeit, Ida was a very little body and a very un¬ 
quiet, Ida had her own way. It was often so 
between them. Jenny’s actions both in private 
and in public was often constrained. But up to 
this time it had always been so that, out of the 
perfect sincerity of the words she spoke to 
people and of the glances she gave them out 
of her friendly eyes, appearances had been seen 
through; she had been understood and approved 
on every hand; and loved as few of her beauty, 
wealth and refinement are loved, without one 
shadow of envy. Even Ida’s ruling passions 
against her were not dislike or envy. She was 
a poor, unhappy Judas, ready to sell her cousin’s 
comfort and her own soul’s for the gold and the 
eclat that would come to her of a union with 
Henry Ward. 

“No,” repeated Ida. “I think I’ll dress as 
one of the months, and I want it settled what 
month I will be. It can't be May, you see; nor 
April; not the month of showers, nor of spring¬ 
ing flowers; for I never shed a tear; never! I 
never will, let what will come! And as for 
flowers, I can’t bear them near me; flowers, or 


babies, or kittens, or any pet thing. I should 
like to be August,” light kindling in her eyes 
and upon the pale, dark skin. 

No one ever saw color come to Ida's face. 
Sudden light, as it were a flash, came sometimes. 
She sometimes laughed—in a low, rippling way; 
frowned sometimes, but always slightly, always 
briefly. And this was all. 

“The bell,” interrupted Jenny, “they are 
coming we will go down now. Take off your 
crown, Ida, please.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Ida, cutting off Jenny’s 
egress when Bhe was half-way to her chamber 
door. “I must just tell you what I want to do 
this very year. I will do it in twenty minutes,” 
leading Jenny with her prettiest steps back to 
her seat. “I’ll just run down first and listen 
to see who it is. 'Tis the Tintelons, I'll bet. 
Nobody else cbmes so early.” 

She was gone “in the twinkling of an eye;” 
and was skimming the stairs on her way down 
before she was done speaking. 

“’Tis they! I knew it was!” she said, as in a 
moment Bhe was making her noiseless way back 
across Jenny’s room. She spoke with a mincing 
voice, imitating Mrs. Tintelon; and came with 
mincing steps, making graceful bows along. 

“Now tell me,” begged Jenny, trying to face 
Ida as she still stepped about, bowing with a 
gliding, easy grace. 

She was done bowing at once on Jenny’s 
speaking; but she came up to see about Jenny’s 
crown again, telling her that she had “got it 
out of its correct adjustment, naughty thing!” 

“What is it?” again pleaded Jenny, “please 
tell me at once.” 

“Well, you shall know!” and her voice, 
although still low, as it always was, sounded to 
Jenny hard and oppressive. “I think I shall 
certainly do something ihit year; I have been 
just trying and driveling long enough.” She 
hesitated; but finding that Jenny did not speak, 
she went on; still standing behind Jenny, with 
her hands locked, lying on the top of Jenny's 
chair. “I think I shall be married to Henry 
Ward; within six months.” Her voice was still 
firm, but so low that Jenny could understand 
what she said only by listening with her might. 
She tried, moreover, to look in her face; but Ida 
retreated, saying, “No! don't look at me. I 
don't think I’m fit for him. But I will have him, 
you see! And he can scold me well,” she added, 
speaking in lighter tones. “Every time I do, or 
say, or look anything out of the way, he can 
draw down his features, you know, as the 
manner of such pious husbands is, and say to 
me, «Oh, Ida! child of mortality!—child—of— 
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immortality! don’t be so badl* So that, in six 
months, no Sister of Charity or sister of any 
thing shall be so correct and demure as I. Won’t 
that be nice?” coming round so as suddenly to 
face Jenny. 

Jenny looked pale, tired and very grave; but 
so she had been doing, for some time. Ida 
thought though that she was a little graver than 
she had been; a little paler—no, not paler; not 
now; for the soft glow that legitimately belonged 
to her cheeks was there now; brightening a 
little, scarcely perceptibly as Ida looked greedily 
stadjing her features. 

“I tkmk I shall be married to him,” resumed 
Ida, moving away a little toward the door. 
“And I have reason to! I have reason to!” 
Jenny was slowly removing her crown, standing 
before the mirror. Ida cried, “No, no, you 
shan’t take it off, Jenny!” 

“Why, I must, Ida!” speaking with one hand 
still hold of the crown. “I never wear any such 
things; and should feel uneasy every moment” 

“I should like to know why,” beginning again 
to set it on correotly. “It is certainly very 
beautiful. At any rate, you can’t see it, to be 
affected pleasurably or unpleasurably by it It 
most be others that you think of; or, at least, 
oi94 other. And if it is,” speaking very fast and 
warmly, “I’d like to know what becomes of your 
great theory of 4 self-developed action.’ Divorced 
from your practice it is certainly.” 

“Don’t let us talk about it,” pleaded Jenny, 
with a discouraged air, letting her hand fall 
from the crown. “ Take it off—that is a good 
ooudn—and let us go down. Do take it off!” 

“First tell me—or you will not tell me, I 
know. But I will tell yov r Jenny, that you 
think, not of what you like, or of what anybody 
else likes, but Henry Ward. That is just what 
I think about it. And now you may wear it or 
not as you think —becoming in one of your pro¬ 
fessed individuality, as you call it.” 

She walked away from Jenny and her crown. 
Jenny looked after her with filling eyes; and, 
without again touching the wreath, avoiding 
looking again in the mirror, she said to Ida, 
who stood with her back toward her, looking 
out upon the calm, starlight evening, and think¬ 
ing within herself that she hated it—“Ida, are 
you ready?” 

Ida did not speak. But she turned slowly and 
followed Jenny to the parlor. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Hats you ever seen the Bacchante that Mr. 
Jocelyn did when he was at Florence?” Ida 


asked. She came dose to Henry Ward’s ear as 
she spoke, and tipped her head stealthily in 
Jenny’s direction. Now Jenny was standing at 
a table very near them, so near, that when 
Henry turned a little to see what Ida meant, he 
distinctly heard Davenport, who was with her, 
praising the wreath, praising Jenny for wearing 
it, “in spite,” he said, “of the prejudice there 
wag in some minds against such decorations.” 

He and Jenny both looked quickly at him, 
Henry saw, as the conclusion was reached. He 
saw that then Jenny blushed, looking with a 
very thoughtful face down at a print on which 
her hand had been resting. It was her favorite 
print, of the child JeSus leaning on a cross. 

Henry certainly wore a more thoughtful face 
after this. Ida saw that he did, and at first 
could have clapped her hands (very softly, 
though, not for others to see or hear.) But 
very soon, as she watched his ways, keeping 
near him, listening to the words so child-like, 
yet so full of feeling and goodness; to the sound 
of his voice, kind as an angel’s; kindest when he 
spoke to those old people, so deaf now that few 
took pains to make them hear. She felt what 
retribution remorse can bring; what a dread 
power it may take over the life, when the time 
oomes that it does “ bite like a serpent and sting 
like an adder.” 

But, hu! would she not slip its hold upon her? 
See whether she would not! So she made her 
way through the crowd of people standing, 
gliding this way and gliding that, until she tfas 
over by the instrument at which Jenny was just 
taking her seat. She was going to play 14 John 
Anderson, my Jo,” to old Mr. and Mrs. Adams. 
They were almost done going out now, they were 
so old. But whenever they did come to Mrs. 
Overn’s, they required that song of Jenny, and 
their tears always ran, at the same time that 
they smiled, before she was half through with 
it. 

“I want to tell you something,” whispered 
Ida in Jenny’s ear, as the latter was placing her 
music. Jenny kept still to hear. 

“You! I think Henry it really vexed, just 
about this wreath you are wearing. At any 
rate, he looked as though he was, when he and 
I were talking about it. Isn’t he exacting 
enough?” 

“If I think he is displeased,” replied Jenny, 
looking earnestly but very kindly in Ida’s face, 
and speaking aloud, 44 1 shall tell him why I wore 
it The truth will make all right I would 
trust the truth any time, Ida. It won’t always 
show that I did right, certainly, but it will 
always show, I hope, that I didn’t mean to do 
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wrong; or, that if I did do wrong, I am truly 
sorry for it.’* 

Oar good Jenny didn’t often speak like this 
to Ida, or any one. She was not much given to 
self-defence, as the reader must have seen. It 
made Ida quail a little as if suddenly a hand had 
appeared before her writing upon the wall, “Thy 
kingdom is divided.” 

She gathered anew her scattered forces, how¬ 
ever, as soon as Jenny withdrew her eyes and 
turned back to the instrument. 

“She ought not to sing! Aunt is afraid of her 
lungs now she has a cold on them,” said she, 
glancing At the song and then speaking to Mrs. 
Adams. “Jenny, let me do it for you,” laying 
one hand on the keys where Jenny was to begin 
her sopranos. “And when I have a cold on my 
lungs,” bringing her face nearer Jenny’s, and 
speaking in a coaxing voice, “you shall do my 
singing.” 

But the old people begged; Jenny disclaimed 
any indications of a cold in the last two days, 
and began running her fingers over the keys in 
the beautiful prelude. 

“I was.mad!” wrote Ida to Mrs. Jocelyn, 

“ so mad that I trembled in every fibre of every 
muscle. What kept the girl up in that way, I 
can’t think. I thought it would take ail her 
spirits out of her, if she knew for a certainty 
that she had offended Henry Ward. For I know 
she loves him. I know it with greater certainty 
every hour.” 

Her truth and singleness of heart kept her up, 
thou poor Ida, thou who didst know so little how 
mighty a principle is the simple truth, to com¬ 
fort and sustain the soul! 

Henry Ward came near her as she was sing¬ 
ing ; came at length so near her that he turned 
the last page of her song for her. She sang 

“John Anderson, my Jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegitherj 

And mony a eanty day, John, 

We’ve had wi' an© anither; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go; 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my Jo.” 

He did not weep, perhaps. Perhaps none of 
the gentlemen wept outright, save good old Mr. 
Adams. But many of them, and amongst them 
Henry, felt deep emotions; for Jenny certainly 
song it with a touching commingling of playful¬ 
ness and pathos. 

Many of them, and especially Mr. Adams—so 
near the other world now—and Henry, so near 
it always, through the highly spiritual character j 
of his daily life—-thought how blessed that world 


must be, where songs rise day and night from 
the redeemed; the redeemed from the grossness, 
the poor, foolish pride and vanity that half spoil 
the earthly life of us all; that make us forget it, 
for days, whose children we are, and what a 
home our Father has prepared for us. 

Many of them, Henry again inclusive, as the 
song went on, and in the still time after it was 
over, thought that there was a wonderful sim¬ 
plicity, goodness and exalted beauty in her who 
sang it, and that they loved her with just the 
kind of affection they would feel for an angel 
who left her congenial place, and came here to 
this—beautiful to be sure, and beloved, but, 
sin and sorrow-stained earth, to make purer and 
happier all who approached her; all who saw her 
and heard the Bound of her voice. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The company was soon called to the supper- 
room; and Henry, walking along beside Jenny 
and talking with her, was at her side at table. 
And just where they halted, to the exceeding 
great surprise of Ida, they encountered her, 
coming into the line from another quarter; and 
George Davenport making his way from still 
another quarter. Both Davenport and Ida said 
it was “very curious” that they should all meet 
right there. It wasn’t though so very curious, 
since Ida hurriedly slipped into his neighbor¬ 
hood on their slow way out, to say close to his 
ear, in passing him, “Come!” telegraphing by a 
movement of her head and hands in that direc¬ 
tion, that he was to go round hi$ way to the 
table, and she hers. 

They and others who stood together with their 
little dishes of lobster salad, chicken salad, or 
blanche mange in their hands, eating, were steadily 
talking for a while of Emerson—Ralph Waldo; 
he had just come in from the room where he bad 
been lecturing, and was at the part of the table 
nearest the door; and then, after a little pause 
in which they all waited to hear what Henry 
would say farther of him, in which Henry thought, 
not of Emerson, but that he must tell Jenny what 
he thought about her wreath, he said, looking 
Jenny quietly in the face, 

“Your wreath is a splendid thing, Jenny, but 
I miss the old look about your head. You used 
never to wear anything.” 

“I never do, now,” replied Jenny, giving him 
her saucer, and at the same time signifying that 
she would have more blanche mange. “I wish 
you would take it off uow, Ida,” going a little 
nearer to her and bowing her head a little, “and 
put it on Ino.” Ino and the infant Bacchus, 
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Mrs. Jocelyn’s gift to Ida, were dose by, in 
plaster. 

Ida, without speaking, went on tiptoe, and re¬ 
moved it. Henry immediately deposited his 
•sneer on the table, and taking the wreath off 
of Ida’s nerveless fingers, laid it carelessly on 
the head of Ino; and then, without giving a 
glance to its effect, he turned back to see if 
Jenny and Ida had all they wanted. 

“My first impulse,” wrote Ida to Mrs. Jocelyn, 
late that night, “was to drop the wreath on the 
floor, and put my foot on it. But somehow, 
their calmness, their unchanged expression stilled 
me. (It was just the same as if he had said, 
'Bather rainy to-day, Jenny,’ and she had an¬ 
swered, as if the state of the weather were one 
of her slight concerns, 'Yes, I see it is.’) 

“I gave it up then. I knew then that I had 
no more power over Jenny! over either of them. 
And George, imperious as he is, felt the same. 
I knew that he did. He knew that I did. Emer¬ 
son was coming with quiek steps to meet Henry, 
and he—George, I mean—turned away on his 
heel, with a bitter shade stealing over his face. 

“Before leaving this phase of my New Year’s 
life, (bye-the-bye, my year does begin beauti¬ 
fully, don’t it?) don’t you wonder that Jen didn’t 
tell Henry that I almost compelled her to wear 
the wreath ? I know I should have done it. She 
never will, if they live together a hundred years. 
I know her well enough to be sure of that. She 
readily tells the whole truth (in a few words she 
does it always) about herself, whether it clears 
or convicts; and, when she has done thiB, she 
has done. 

“George whispered as he was passing me on 
hia way out, ‘Come to my office to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at ten.’ 

“I shall go. People would talk about it, if 
they knew, but they won’t know; for dentist’s 
doors and daguerreotypist’s doors open close by 
his, you know, upon the same area, up the same 
stairs. 

“Good night I’ll finish this long, troubled 
letter after I come from George’s office. I hope 
he won’t disturb my mind with any new tempta¬ 
tion to harass me day and night I wish I could 
be as serene in my life as Jenny and Ilenry are. 
I am so tired! 

“Well and well; it is all over with me. I am 
going to marry George. We are going to be so 
rich that nothing shall be in the way of our doing 
all we please. And I long to triumph over people. 
(I do not mean, now, Jen and her clique. Wealth 
has no more power to awe and overrule them 
than poverty.) But I will stand higher than 
Jen; and I shall feel it, if she does not. I will 


live at Washington yet; and members and diplo¬ 
mats, and even executives, shall be at my feet 
I will have my way with them, as if they were 
puppets. George is sure, you see, of going to 
Congress in three or foup years. 

“Dinner! au revoirl Henry is to dine here, I 
suppose. I suppose he will be dining here every 
day, after this. Oh, dear! and the sight of his 
and Jen’s still enjoyment will half madden me 
sometimes. JSheu me miser ami” 

Dinner waited a little for Jenny and Henry to 
come. They had left their chairs and so were 
standing ready to come; but they loved to linger 
there with no sound, or sight or ceremony near, 
to detach their minds one moment from the blest 
assurance of mutual love. Jenny knew now— 
and, oh! what reel there was for her knowing 
without the chance for a doubt—that she would 
have been Henry’s chosen any way, if no letter 
by her father had ever been written touching 
the subject; that for many a year he had gone 
steadily on, loving her more and more. 

“But,” said Henry, when he saw how happy 
his assurances made her, how her soft clasp 
tightened on his hand, every moment, as he 
talked, “you haven’t a word to say to me about 
your own dear self; I assume it altogether that 
you love me a little and will love me to the 
end.” He was smiling in her face when he 
began. But his eyes grew serious and his voice 
unsteady as he concluded. He drew her close 
to him, to his heart Still she did not speak; 
for she knew when she laid her head upon his 
Bhoulder and heard him saying softly, “Darling, 
darling,” that there was no need of words be¬ 
tween them. 

But they must go to dinner. Henry went 
first. Jenny sent him, that he might be busy 
helping the others at table, and they busy in 
being helped when she came. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Will, Ida and Davenport are at Washington. 
He is in the House; this is his seoond year there; 
and he has grown intemperate and unprincipled, 
for this is what his constituents say. He will 
not be likely to get back again. He and his wife 
are fast deteriorating, at least to human sight. 
But God, on every hand, his constituents per¬ 
haps, with His all-seeing eye, knows a spot in 
some still corner of their souls, where Bis love 
sometimes goes and so saves from utter ruin 
The home of the Wards and Mrs. Overn is ever 
bright with intelligence and comfort. They often 
journey, often have friends coming to them from 
near and from afar; many of them very learned, 
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very excellent, very agreeable people. Very 
oommon people also come; and are as kindly 
received, as delicately entertained as the others; 
so that they go away with a feeling of elevation 
and comfort; thinking within themselves that 
“it is good for them to have been therewish¬ 
ing that all the rich and learned were like the 
Wards; half believing that if they were, the time 
would come, some day, when they, or at least 
their children, and all who now are so poor and 
ignorant, would be rich and learned like them. 
And good like them; oh, if that would only be, 
here, where so much wrong is done! 

When Henry and Jenny are alone—and often 
at other times; for Mrs. Overn and many who 
come, have nearly as much interest in the philo¬ 
sophers as they—Henry tells her about them; 
about their lives, their homes and their graves 
that he himself has seen; reading to her now 
and then from their systems or their lives. He 
loves to read passages like this out of Fichte’s 
Memoirs, and she loves as dearly to hear them— 
for she not only has the delight of loving Fichte, 
but of thinking, in her woman’s heart, that she 
knows one just like him; her husband. 


“His life is the true counterpart of his philo¬ 
sophy ; it is that of a strong, free, incorruptible 
man. And with all the sternness of his morality, 
he is full of gentle and generous affections, of 
deep, overflowing sympathies. No tone of love, 
no soft breathing of tenderness fall unheeded on 
that high, royal soul, but in its calm sublimity 
find a welcome and a home.” 

Jenny loved the inscription above Fichte’s 
grave:—“The teachers shall shine as the bright¬ 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 
She thinks, with tears choking her, that that 
shall be above her husband; for with what a 
beautiful life, with what gentle, loving words of 
truth and wisdom is daily leading her nearer 
and nearer to heaven! What large numbers 
beside herself hang upon what he says! love 
him and Qod, and all their kind, the wretched, 
the lost—so-called—and all; live truer, and a 
thousand times happier lives, for his being, 
unconsciously to them, unconsciously to him¬ 
self, a teacher, “turning many unto righteous¬ 
ness f ” 


OH, NO! IT IS NOT SAD TO DIE. 


BT ROBERT O. STAPLES. 


’Tib sad to die ? Oh, say not so! 

Let earth be e’er so bright, 

The triune Qod can quickly change 
Its brightness into night; 

Although the world be bright and free. 

It is not like eternity. 

Though in the grave our bodies lie, 

Our ransomed souls shall rise 
To life divine—transplanted be, 

Beyond the beaming skies; 

There we may dwell beneath the throne, 
Where Jesus reigns, and reigns alone. 

'Tis sod to die? Oh, no, oh, no! 

Though friends may mourn our loss, 
’Tis sweet to know they too shall die, 
And Jordan’s billows cross; 

The joys of earth are fading, few, 

When Heavenly bliss is kept in view. 

What are our hopes while here we dwell? 

The flowers which brightly bloom ? 
They all will fade, and droop, and die, 


With Winter’s breath and gloom; 
Then gladly may wo part with earth, 
For future gems of priceless worth. 

’Tis sad to die? Oh, no! we stay 
Not in the silent tomb. 

But break the yielding sod, and quit 
That low abode of gloom; 

Our spirits hold commune with God, 
Freed from the clayey, cumbering sod. 

’Tis sad to die ? Oh, no, oh, no! 

Earth’s flowers are not as fair 
As those which bloom in Paradise, 
Beneath His guardian care; 

And oh, it is not sad to die, 

Though in the tomb we lowly lie. 

It is not sad to part with earth, 

Nor bid adieu to friends, 

Since Christ has suffered death for us, 
And we on Him depend; 

Those whom we leave, we’ll meet again, 
Where there is no more tears or pain. 
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PIGTAIL. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MATBSBBT BROTHERS. 


ACT I.—PIG. 


Dranatis Persona. —Show-Keeper.—H is Wipe.—The Learned Piq Toby.—Spectators. 

Scot. —The interior of a show with chairs placed round for spectators. Against the door the music 

Canterbury for an organ 


Ester Show-Keeper and His Wife dressed 
in a man’s greatcoat. She seats herself at the 
organ and commences playing. 

(Music on the Piano.) 



At last he takes np a trumpet of roll of musio, 
and blows through it. 

Inter Spectators, who pay their money at 
tin organ and take their places. The organ still 
continues playing, and the Showman blows his 
trumpet louder and louder until the Spectators 
grow impatient, and advance to His Wife, holding 
oct their hands to receive their money back. 
Showman pacifies them, and hawing shut the 
door, leads from the window-curtains the Piq 
Tost. It has a blue riband round its neck, and 
its skin of white mackintosh is beautifully clean. 
The Showman points to the Spectators, who are 
dipping their hands, and the Pig grunts three 


The Showman bending forward, puts his hand 
to one side of his mouth, as if shouting. He 
beckons the people outside to walk up, holding 
forth a placard, written “Only Five Cents.” 



times. His Wife taking from her greatcoat pocket 
a pack of cards, hands them to the audience, who 
choose a card. The pack is then spread in a 
oircle upon the ground, and the Showman point¬ 
ing to it, stamps his foot to command the Pig to 
point out the chosen card. 

The Pig, grunting, advances to the circle. 

(Soft music on the Organ.) 

At last Toby stands before a card and grunts. 
The Spectators shake their heads to intimate 
that the Pig has made a mistake. 

The Showman beats Toby with a stick. 

( Great squeaking.) 

The animal begins again and at lost stands 





before the right card. The Spectators clap their ; to do so also. The Pig stands on its hind feet 
hands for joy. and endeavors to perform a jig. The Audience 

The Showman then dances, and invites Toby * is delighted, and laughs merrily. 

At last the Pig taking a plate in its mouth, j Exit the Audience rapidly, followed by Toby, 
goes round to the Audience to collect halfpence, j and the Showman and His Wife sneering. 

when 
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PIGTAIL. 


ACT II.—TAIL. 

Dramatis Persona .— Bold Performer.—Other Actors.—Audience.—Raging Lion. 

Scene —Interior of a Theatre. Candles are placed for lamps before the stage , and seats are arranged 

for the Audience and Orchestra. 

Enter The Audience running over tfie seats, j Enter Actors, dressed as a Prince and his 
and scrambling, and pushing for the best places. | followers, as richly as possible. 

Several screams are heard, and a fight takes i Enter Bold Performer in bonds of jack 
place at the door. At last all are seated, when chain. He wears a large cloak, and walks 
Enter Musicians, who gaze for some time proudly, sneering at the Prince. He is ordered 
upon the Audience, until whistling and clapping to bow the knee, but haughtily refuses. The 
of hands begin, when they commence tuning Prince points to the curtains. (Terrific roarings 
their instruments. A bell iB heard and the ) again heard.) 

music strikes up, the Audience all seating them-! Bold Performer starts, but recovering himself, 
selves. (Music.) i sneers at Prince. The Prince stamps his foot 

The curtain rises. and the curtains are drawn open, and discover 

The scene is supposed to represent a desert in j the Lion roaring. He has a fine mane of draw- 
Arabia. Against the wall the window-curtains \ ing-room mat, and a long tail of bell-rope, the 
are drawn close, and the roaring of a Lion is j tassel dragging on the ground, 
heard behind them. The Audience applaud the Lion, who is con- 

The Audience all point to the curtains to tell > fined in his cell by the rails of a folding clothes- 
that they know where the Lion is. i screen. 



The Prince gives the signal, and the Lion is hands to the Spectators, who cheer. Then hold- 
let loose. It rushes to the Bold Performer and ; ing out one arm, he makes the Lion jump over 
couches before him. The Audience applaud. :j it. Next he makes the brute lie down, and he 
He puts his foot on the beast, and opens his uses him in a graceful attitude for his pillow. 



Renewed applause. J head, but in an instant the Bold Performer’s 

Last of all having closely examined the Lion’s < head is bitten off.* Bold Performer falls down, 
tail, he opens its jaws, and puts his head into j The Audience scream, faint, and rush to the 
its mouth. Pointing to the tail, he draws a j door, when exeunt. 

placard, written “Does it Wag?” and shows it j The Lion is secured and led off by Actors, and 
to the Prince. (The lion lashes its tail.) j the Bold Performer, supported by the Prince, 

The Prince with a look of horror nods his staggers off. Exeunt omnes. 



* It is for this point that the Bold Performer wears a cloak. He must cleverly slip it over his head, on 
which is placed a piece of red silk. 
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ACT III.—PIGTAIL. 

Dramatis Persona .— Jolly Tabs.—Their Sweethearts.—Captain.—Barbers.—Marines. 


Scene —The front drawing-room quarter-deck of a frigate . The holster on the Canterbury for a cannon. 

Enter Jolly Tars, with long pigtails of boos and hair-brash epaulets. His sword hangs by his 
and twisted handkerchiefs. They are all putting side. Drawing it, he orders silence by stamping, 
quids of tobacco into their mouths. They shake Taking from his pocket a placard, he holds it up 
hands, and dance hornpipes. before the audience, and on it is written, “ Pia- 

Enter Captain, wearing a paper cocked-hat, tails must be cut off directly !” 



The men fall back in horror, they then advance Enter Barbers with their coats off, and aprons 
with clasped hands imploringly to the Captain, on. They carry combs and scissors. The men 
who refuses, until at last he is overcome by the collect in a group and grumble. The Captain 
touching spectacle, and weeps, dashing away the orders a Sailor to advance, and he refuses, fold- 
tear with manly action. He stamps, when ing his arms. Captain waves his sword. The 

Enter Marines with brooms for muskets. Marines present brooms, and are about to charge, 
They stand in a file, and having gone through when 
their exercises, drive back the Sailors. 



Enter Sweethearts, hurriedly. They stand > their loving actions, persuade the Jolly Tars to 
with open arms before the Jolly Tars, determined submit, imploring them with clasped handB to 
to protect their lovers with their lives. go to the chair. Two advance unwillingly. The 

Captain and Marines weep, Sweethearts by \ Barbers cut off their pigtails. Their weeping 



Sweethearts pick them up, and kissing them Exeunt Sailors, leaning on their Sweetheart’s 
fondly place them in their bosoms. The whole arms. The Marines once more go through their 
of the men undergo the operation, each one on gun-exercises, when exeunt , led off by Captain, 
leaving the chair shaking his fist at the trem- followed by Barbers, 
bling Barber. But the Marines protect the Hair 
Cutters, and drive back the Sailors. 


E Y A. 


Give me a kind and gentle heart— 

A heart that’s always true; 

Tie sweeter than the fairest rose, 
Kissed with the morning dew. 

Give me a smile of friendship bright, 
To cheer my lonely way; 

*Tis sweeter far than treasures are, 

Or Summer’s sunny day. 


Give me one look of happiness. 

To see when I am nigh; 

'Tis sweet to me, for ev'ry look 
Doth chase away a sigh. 

Oh, give me these, and then my life 
Will be a smiling day; 

Ho shade will come upon my heart, 
But these might drive away. b. 
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ROSA BLAKE AND HER LOYERS. 


BY CABBY STANLEY, AUTHOR OF “ADA LESTEB’3 SEASON IN NEW YORK.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Rosa, Robb, Rosa Blake! Where on earth 
ean the child be? Every pie in the oven’s burned 
to a coal. I’ll be bound!” and good, bustling Mrs. 
Blake hurried up from the cellar, milk-pan in 
hand, as the smell of the burning pastry reached 
her olfactories. 

But Rosa had forgotten all about the pies, and 
was now high up in the hay mow, hunting hen’s 
eggs. She had paid a visit to the stall of the 
white calf; had carried an apron full of oats to 
Jerry, a superannuated old horse; and had fright¬ 
ened the speckled hen from her nest, when her 
mother particularly wished that very hen “to 
set,” as she technically termed it. 

Mrs. Blake, with a vexed energy, was crush¬ 
ing lumps of white sugar under her rolling pin, 
when Rosa entered. The girl’s appearance did 
not tend to mollify the mother. Her pretty curls 
were in the greatest disorder, w^h a blade of hay 
hanging in them here and there, and covered 
with dust; her neat chintx dress had a great 
rent in it; and an egg or two had got broken 
over her apron, in her descent on the rickety 
ladder from the hay mow. 

“Rosa, I declare you ain’t worth your salt, 
since you went to that boarding-school,” said 
Mrs. Blake, as she lifted her rolling-pin higher 
than usual, and brought it down with a crash on 
the lump of sugar under it. 

“Why, mother,” said Rosa, good-naturedly, 
“I thought you wanted some eggs for the sponge 
oake, and I went to hunt them.” 

“I wanted you to tend to the oven first, as I 
told you. And a pretty batch of bread and pies 
I shall have to-morrow, to be sure; and so much 
company coming, too. It’s too bad, it was as 
light as a cork when I put it in. Nobody ’ll 
believe, after eating that burnt up stuff, that I 
got the premium at the Fair for the best bread.” 

Rosa laid the eggs from her apron on the up 
turned lid of the dough-trough where her mother 
was working: and with a sigh and a disappointed 
look she stood watching Mrs. Blake, as the latter 
seized a large earthen pan and scraped the pow¬ 
dered sugar into it with her hand. 

“Oh, let me do that, mother, I know I can. I 
used to before I went to school, don't you re¬ 
member?” said Rosa, her face brightening, as 


her mother took up one of the eggs, gave it a 
sharp crack on the edge of a cup, and divided 
the brittle shell evenly in two. 

“No,” said Mrs. Blake, still unappeascd, “Fll 
do it myself, you’ll get the yolk and the white 
all mixed up, and then a pretty mess I shall have 
of it,” and she went on breaking open the eggs, 
tossing the rich yolks from one piece of shell to 
another, drawing off the white in the meanwhile 
with as much dexterity as a Chinese juggler 
tosses the balls. “This cake ought to have been 
beat up a quarter of an hour ago. The oven's as 
cold as charity by this time, I expect,” and the 
good woman hurried over to the oven, bobbed 
her head in to discover the temperature, seixed 
the long-handled scraper and spread the oo&ls 
more over its surface, added a few corn-cobs 
from a basket in the corner, and then returned 
to the dough-trough. 

But Rosa had taken her mother’s place, and 
was breaking the eggs as nicely, if not as fast, 
as Mrs. Blake herself could have done. 

“Now, mother, these have to be beaten up 
with the sugar, haven’t they ? Oh 1 1 remember 
all about it now.” 

The dame’s face brigthened as she saw with 
what energy her daughter worked; and good 
Mrs. Blake began to think Rosa not quite spoiled 
by her schooling, after alL 

Presently there was a great scraping of feet 
heard, followed by a clearing of the throat; and 
Rosa,, looking up, saw a tall, uncouth man stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, with a hand resting on each 
side of it, as he asked with a look rather than a 
bow, “Is Samuel home?” 

Before an answer could be given, the figure 
had sprung several feet into the kitchen, for 
Susan, “the help,” who was determined that 
nobody’s “out shed” should look nicer than her 
own, and who generally scrubbed it and rinsed 
it till the bricks were as red as beets, threw a 
huge pale of water immediately in the direction 
of the kitchen door, so that it went sluicing over 
the feet of the visitor. It was with difficulty 
that Rosa could suppress a scream of laughter; 
and her plump shoulders shook with suppressed 
merriment, as she turned her back on the aston- 
ished-looking individual, who now stood in the 
middle of her mother’s kitchen. 
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“Good day, Mr. Johnson,” said Mrs. Blake, 
“I hope Snsan didn’t wet your feet; she is a 
head-over-heels kind of a body when she once 
gets started working. Samuel's not about, just 
now, but I guess you’ll find him down in the new 
corn-field, or else in the piece of ground they’re 
clearing by the swamp. Or sit down and wait 
for him, won’t you, Mr. Johnson,” continued Mrs. 
Blake, taking a chair from which all the paint 
had been scrubbed, and dusting it with her apron, 
though it was already as clean and white as soap 
and sand and Susan’s two sturdy arms could 
make it. 

“No, I must be going,” answered Mr. John¬ 
son, withdrawing his eyes at last from Rosa, who, 
whilst her mother had been talking, had so far 
suppressed her merriment as to be able to turn 
around, with her face overrunning with sparkling 
mischievous smiles, which produced such an 
effect on Mr. Johnson, that he had, during all 
that time, stood in open-mouthed admiration of 
the fair girl. 

With an awkward attempt at a bow, the visitor 
tamed to depart, but looking around again at 
the Hebe in the kitchen, he backed out into the 
arms of Susan, who with a hickory broom in one 
hand, and a bucket of water in the other, was 
standing just outside of the kitchen door. The 
oollision sent the water splashing over Mr. John¬ 
son’s feet again, and Susan muttered something 
about “people being as blind as owls,” in a voice 
quite audible enough to reach the ears of him of 
whom it was spoken. 

Roen burst out into another fit of laughter, 
which this time she did not endeavor to suppress, 
as she asked, with the tears fairly starting in her 
•yes, 

“Oh, Susan, did you do it purposely?” 

But Susan, who had been “bound” to Mr. 
Blake when she was bnt ten years eld, and who 
haul now lived to the mature age of thirty, was 
a privileged servant, and she gave no signs of 
having heard Rosa’s question, except by a twitch¬ 
ing about the corners of the mouth, whieh looked 
suspiciously like a grim smile, and which can 
only be accounted for, if it was there, by a story 
told by ill-natured people, that Mr. Johnson had 
usurped the place in his bachelor unele’s affec¬ 
tions, which Susan, with good reason, once flat¬ 
tered herself she occupied. It was added that 
her enmity was alwayB aggressive toward the 
man who had despoiled her of all those broad 
seres, by his flattering attentions to his wealthy 
relative. 

“That Joe Johnson's a snake in the grass,” 
Susan said, after the young man had finally 
ntablished himself at his unole's farm. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Sabbath morning dawned with such a 
bright, holy quiet, that Rosa Blake thought 
there could never have been such a Sabbath 
before. She stood leaning against the window 
frame, her laughing face sobered into a sweet 
thoughtfulness. Far across the meadows, and 
up from the valley where ran the stream, a 
silvery mist arose, enveloping trees and fields in 
hazy beauty. The far-off hill top seemed to be 
crowned with a halo of glory, as the mist swayed 
to and fro, and then slowly lifted, but half reveal¬ 
ing the distant soenery: and she thought of Ban¬ 
yan’s vision of the New Jerusalem, the Holy City 
which came down from heaven. 

The entrance of Mr. Blake aroused Rosa, and 
she turned around, unconscious of the tears 
which were in her eyes. A shade passed over 
the father's face, as he continued to watch his 
daughter, whilst he wiped his hands on the 
“rolling-towel” behind the door; then he went 
and stood by her, for she had again turned 
toward the window. 

“Rosa,” he said, “I hope that what your 
mother fears is not so; and that you are not 
unhappy at ooming home, and settling down 
among plain country folks. It will be a dear 
bought education, if that year away at school 
has unfitted you for your station.” 

“What do you mean, father?” asked Rosa. 
“I was never happier in my life; everything is 
so beautifhl, that I feel like crying; I don't 
know what for, to be sure,” she continued, with 
a gay laugh; “but sometimes I want to cry 
when I am happy, more than when I am sad. 
Now, father, if you will only give me a little 
spending money to bny new books, now and 
then, I shall be the happiest little girl in the 
world;” and she fondled his great red hand 
between her own little ones, and looked np coax- 
ingly in hiB face. 

“Oh, you monkey. Not satisfied with what 
I’ve spent on you already, eh!” but he kissed his 
daughter with so much affection, and looked so 
proud of her, that she was satisfied her request 
would be granted. 

“I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Mr. Blake, 
after a pause, “mother's dreadful afraid you'll 
be a book-worm; so let’s make a bargain. For 
every pound of butter that you churn, or every 
cheese that you help make, and all the eggs you 
hunt up, you shall get half price. They’ve 
always been mother’s pin money, but I guess if 
you’ll work right well, she'll be willing to take 
the calves instead.” 

Rosa gave her father a delighted kiss, and 
went up stairs to her mother, to ask how much 
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butter, and how many cheeses and eggs she sold 
every week. 

Mrs. Blake was busy putting out her hus¬ 
band’s clothes, which he was to wear to meeting. 
The snowy white shirt was fragrant of rose 
leaves, as she unpressed it and laid it open on 
the bed; then the new cassimere pants, and the 
buff vest, and the grey socks, and red bandanna 
handkerchief were all placed beside it, before 
she answered her daughter. 

“What do you want to know for?” 

Rosa explained her father’s promise, adding, 
“you know, mother, that you are to have half, as 
well as all the money father gets for the calves.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind, if it will only make you 
buckle to and work a little; but I guess you’ll 
not earn much that way, with all your new¬ 
fangled notions,” and Mrs. Blake opened a long 
drawer as she spoke, and took from thence her 
husband’s Sunday coat, which lay neatly folded 
throughout the whole week in that particular 
drawer, the sole oocupant. 

We must acknowledge that it was with some¬ 
thing of a flutter that Rosa Blake dressed her¬ 
self for meeting, for the first time after her re¬ 
turn from school. She was not at all above the 
vanities usual to girls of seventeen; and she 
hesitated some time between her barege de lame, 
and her plaid summer silk, and one of her two 
tissuA dresses. The silk was decided upon, and 
as she arranged the apple blossoms, which com¬ 
posed the full trimming of her pretty straw 
bonnet, so that each petal would show, she smiled 
to herself as she. thought that the severest critics 
on her dress that day would be obliged to con¬ 
fess that it was in good taste. 

Mr. Blake kissed his daughter when she de¬ 
scended to the sitting-room, and called her his 
“Rose-bud;” and Mrs. Blake gave a satisfied 
smile as she arranged Rosa’s collar and the bow 
on her bonnet. 

But once in the open air, all the girl’s vanities 
vanished. As the well-fed horses jogged slowly 
along, Rosa leaned forward to inhale the freBh 
air in long gasps. The blackberry bushes, waving 
with blossoms, in the hedges; the wild roses; 
the sweet fern, and tasseled pine, all seemed to 
possess a new beauty and new fragrance. 

“I feel somehow as if God was walking the 
earth, to-day,” said Rosa, softly, and almost 
unconBoiously. 

Mr. Blake turned around and looked at his 
daughter in surprise; then he put down his 
hard, weather-beaten face and kissed her, as he 
said, “God bless you, Rosa:” and he endeavored 
to turn his thoughts from his fat oattie and teem¬ 
ing earth to subjects more suited to the day. 


Meanwhile vehicle after vehicle passed them 
rapidly, the occupants looking out and giving 
friendly nods and “good days” as they drove 
by. It required, at last, Mrs. Blake’s injunction 
to her husband to “jog on a little faster, for she 
did hate to be late to meeting,” before he noticed 
the snail’s pace at which his horses were going. 
When they entered the meeting-house gate, the 
wagon sheds were already nearly full, and knots 
of people stood about the doors and under the 
trees, awaiting the coming of the pastor aa a 
signal for their entrance into the meeting-houae. 
The men and women stood apart from each other, 
as determinedly as if they were unforgiving 
enemies; the former talking about the crops, the 
weather, and the field “hands,” and some of the 
younger ones looking very stiff in their Sunday 
suits; whilst of the latter, one female complained 
that her girl had gone off a week ago, and pro¬ 
mised to return the next day, and that she had 
never set eyes on her yet; and another inquired 
of a neighbor if she could let her have a couple 
of dozen more cabbage-sprouts; and a third re¬ 
quested of a friend, that if she went to town that 
week she would match her some brown silk; and 
another lamented the scarcity of cherries, for ahe 
“didn’t know what she should do for pies;” and 
so on throughout nearly the whole congregation, 
mere secular affairs being carried almost to the 
very altar. 

Yet there were some, nay, many, who were 
sincerely pious people. Men who out of very 
thankfulness for all their blessings, and in the 
name of Christ, would give a good milch cow to 
a needy or unfortunate neighbor, or supply a 
poorer family than their own with many a basket 
of spare-ribs, and scrapple, and sausage; or roey- 
cheeked apples and a fat turkey for Christinas: 
and women, who after a toilsome day at the 
wash-tub or baking-oven, would make dainties 
to carry to a sick child and sit up with it, and 
watch it with motherly care; but their daily 
anxieties and hourly pleasures were, we think, 
more easily laid aside than the envyings and 
strivings; the new bales of merchandise and “the 
tables of the money changers,” which, too often 
in our great cities, occupy the house of God. 

Mr. Blake handed his wife and daughter from 
the wagon, and then drove the horses under the 
shed, whilst Mrs. Blake stopped to greet a neigh* 
bor, and Rosa stood for a moment irresolute, for 
she expected some one should have come forward 
to speak to her after her year’s absence. Hat 
none of her old playfellows advanced a step. 
Most of them stood in a group under a tree, 
eyeing her askance, their handkerchiefs primly 
folded in their hands; whilst some, who thought 
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if Rosa saw them looking at her, she would sup¬ 
pose they were admiring her dress, turned their 
hacks upon her. Rosa, however, took in the 
whole thing intuitively. “They won’t speak 
first, because they think I’ve grown proud,” she 
said to herself, so she advanced with a kind 
smile, saying, “How are you all, girls? I’m so 
glad to get home among you again.” And thus, 
in an instant, the eirole was opened, and Rosa 
was in the midst; and before they went into the 
meeting-house, she had invited them all to come 
and see her, and have “a good, old-fashioned 
time;” and each of her friends had decided in 
her own mind that Rosa Blake “wasn’t one bit 
stack up,” if she did dress so fine. 


CHAPTER III. 

Whilst the minister was reading the hymn, 
Roea happened to look aoross to the other side 
of the houfie, and the first person whom she 
noticed was Hr. Johnson, a little in advance of 
her, leaning his arm on the back of the pew and 
gazing steadily at her. In spite of herself, a 
smile flitted over Rosa’s face at the recollection 
of Joe's quick entree into their kitchen the day 
before. But Rosa little knew how difficult had 
been the performance of Mr. Johnson’s toilet 
duties that morning, and all on her account. 
The bottle of pomatum, which had been bought 
months before from a travelling pedlar, had been 
opened for the first time, and half of its contents 
glistened on his sandy hair in great streaks; his 
collar, which, with its stiffly starched edges, was 
in frightful proximity to his ears, was attached 
to his shirt front by an extra quantity of pins; 
whilst his dark blue satin vest was made still 
mare resplendent by the gilt chain which crossed 
it But it was Joe’s buff and blue cravat, that 
he considered the triumph of art Twenty-five 
minutes, by his great Bilver watch, had it taken 
him to accomplish the “rose” which ornamented 
its front, a rose which he thought would be the 
envy of all the young men at meeting. The 
cravat had been taken off and unfolded, and 
folded again; it had been tightened and loosened; 
the loops had been drawn out and drawn in; and 
at last the “rose,” as that peculiar kind of bow 
is called, bloomed forth to his satisfaction. Mr. 
Johnson’s silk handkerchief had been deluged 
with half of a shilling bottle of cologne; a con¬ 
temporary purchase with the pomatum; and 
after adorning his button-hole with a sprig of 
“old man” and some sweet-briar, he felt fnlly 
competent to asoend his buggy and appear St 
meeting. 

The second line of the hymn had been song. 


when a dear tenor glided in, that attracted 
Rosa’s attention. She looked around and dis¬ 
covered that the voice belonged to a young man 
of most prepossessing appearance, but whom she 
had never seen before. Rosa knew that it was 
rude, and said to herself that it was wrong in 
meeting to be glancing aronnd so frequently, but 
she was irresistibly attracted by the stranger. 

Mrs. Blake, good sonl, in the meantime had 
noticed the direction of Mr. Johnson’s glanoes, 
and they had set her speculating upon her 
daughter’s probable destiny. The effect was 
apparent by her nudging her husband when be 
drove up the wagon after meeting, and saying 
in a low voice, “Samuel, suppose we ask Joseph 
Johnson over this afternoon. It’s but friendly, 
for he must be lonely with no women folks about 
the house.” 

Mr. Blake stood with the reins in his hand, 
looking somewhat puzzled, but he only answered, 
“Very well, mother, if you say so,” and turning 
to Mr. Johnson, who was near, he gave the in¬ 
vitation. We need not say that it was accepted. 

“Mother,” said Rosa, as they drove home¬ 
ward, “is Jane Thompson going to be married?” 

“No, ohild, not that I’ve heard of. What 
made yon think so?” was the reply. 

“I saw her talking to a strange gentleman 
after meeting, and thought he might be somebody 
from B-that she was going to marry.” 

“Oh, no, that was Mark Anderson, that teaches 
school down in the red school-house.” 

“And a proper good teacher he is too,” put in 
Mr. Blake, “I only hope we may have the luck 
to keep him; we have never had such a one since 
I’ve been on the school committee.” 

“Does he board around as the other teachers 
did?” queried Rosa. 

“Yes, he’s at James Thompson’s now. I ex¬ 
pect our turn to have him will come pretty soon,” 
replied the mother. And so Rosa apparently 
dismissed the subject. 

Two or three carriage loads of the expected 
company had arrived in the afternoon before Mr. 
Johnson made his appearance. Rosa, who was 
walking in the garden with Jane Thompson, saw 
him go aronnd the corner of the house, where he 
thought he would be unnoticed, and take out his 
silk handkerchief to dust his boots. 

Susan’s story of “Joe’s underhand ways,” and 
her positive assertion that he was a “snake in 
the grass,” had greatly prejudiced Rosa against 
her new admirer; and as the spirit of mischief 
was often traitor to her good heart, she quietly 
glided up behind him, saying, “It’s a very warm, 
dusty day, Mr. Johnson.” 

Joe started as if he had been shot, and what 
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with his confusion, and the exertion consequent 
upon the stooping and dusting, the penpiration 
stood on his forehead in great drops. 

Throughout the afternoon Mr. Johnson attached 
himself to Rosa particularly, and Mrs. Blake, 
whose fears for* the bread which her daughter 
did not watoh, had been entirely allayed on cut¬ 
ting it, turned her whole thoughts to Joe and her 
Rosa, even while she gossiped about her dairy 
and chickens with her friends; and she “ dreamed 
dreams’ 1 of the time when she would be mother- 
in-law of the fine farm next to their own, and of 
the improvements that Rosa would make in the 
spring-house and vegetable garden. 

As for Rosa, the child, she was somewhat dis¬ 
trait all the afternoon, so anxious was she, yet so 
afraid, she knew not why, to ask Joe Johnson 
about the teacher. At last she said, with what 
she considered quite a Machiavelien piece of 
diplomacy, 

“Does Elisa RichardB teach school this sum¬ 
mer?” and the little hypocrite stooped down to 
pluck a pink as she spoke, in order to hide her 
blushes. 

“ Oh! no, indeed, there’s a master teacher this 
summer, and such a nice one too, you can’t 
think,” was Jane’s reply. 

“/ don’t think much of him,” said Mr. John¬ 
son, impressively, as he looked at Rosa. 

“Why?” asked Rosa, “doesn’t he appreciate 
the advantages he enjoys in your society?” 

Mr. Johnson glanced at the dimpled face of his 
fair interlocutor, and was puzzled as to whether 
the question was asked in respect or mockery: 
but he replied, 

“No, but he’s such a highty-tighty kind of 
chap; and he doesn’t know so much after all.” 

“OhI Mr. Johnson,” said Jane, deprecatingly, 
“he’s one of the nicest young men 1 know, and 
he never makeB a body feel afraid of him, if he 
is so smart” 

“One isn’t always afraid of smart people, 
Jane,” answered Rosa, “why I’m not a bit afraid 
of Mr. Johnson,” and her bright eyes glistened 
with merriment 

The unarmed lover colored to the roots of his 
hair with pleasure, and making a stiff bow, he 
laid his hand on the blue satin vest which was 
supposed to cover his heart, as he had seen it 
done in the play when he visited the theatre at 
P-. 

The next Saturday came, and Mrs. Blake was 
busy as usual with her weekly baking. Rosa 
stood by the table washing cherries for the pies, 
when Mr. Blake entered, saying, 

“Mother, it’s our turn to have the master 
now, I believe, so 1 met him down the road just 


now, and told him 1 would stop for him and hia 
traps this afternoon, as I came out of B-” 

“It’s always the way,” said Mrs. Blake, as 
she held a pie-plate up on her outstretched palm 
and shaved off the overhanging crust. “ Here I 
am, hurrying myBclf to death to get done, to go 

into B-this afternoon, and now that room 

has to be put to rights for the teacher.” 

“Why, mother, there isn’t a room in the house 
that isn’t fit for a queen to see,” said Mr. Blake, 
well knowing his wife’s weak point 

“You go on with the baking, mother,” added 
Rosa, “and as soon as I’ve filled the pies, Til fix 
the room for you. I’d like to do it” 

So Rosa was soon heard singing away up 
stairs in the little room over the hall; which she 
swept and dusted, and spread the bed with a gay 
patchwork quilt, and coarse linen sheets, fragrant 
with laurel blossoms. The window-curtains and 
bureau cover were of immaculate whiteness, and 
on a little table which she filched from a spare 
room, she laid her choicest books and china Ink¬ 
stand. The girl turned to survey her work as 
she was leaving the place, and she thought but 
one thing was wanting to complete the oomfojt- 
able appearance of it; so she went down the 
steps, jumping two at a time, and made her way 
to the garden. Jim, the black boy, was bribed 
with the promise of two large ginger cakes when 
they oame out of the oven, if he would bring 
some fern leaves from the neighboring woods 
immediately; but it was with a doubtful smile 
that Rosa thought to herself, “I do not know 
what mother will say when she sees this lustre 
pitcher,” as she arranged the ferns and stalks of 
glistening white lilies in it. 

So when the little looking-glass frame had 
been hung with feathery asparagus branches, 
gay with red berries; and a tumbler of rosea, 
honeysuckle and pinks placed on the table with 
the books; and the prized luBtre pitcher put in 
a conspicuous place on the wooden mantle, Rosa 
went down to call her mother. 

Mrs. Blake surveyed it for a moment in silence, 
and then said it would all do well enough, but 
that Rosa might have spent her time better than 
in rigging the room up in that style, and that 
she was certain that the pitcher would be broken. 

The girl that had been so happy in doing all 
this was terribly disappointed, but Bhe was fully 
compensated when, that afternoon, Mark Ander¬ 
son entered the sitting-room, after having de¬ 
posited his trunk up stairs, and said, 

“What a charming room you have given me, 
Mrs. Blake I’m afraid that you have made it 
bo comfortable and tasteful that I shall not want 
to leave it very soon.” 
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Mrs. Blake’s faoe glowed with a pleased smile, 
though the look which aooompanied Mr. Ander¬ 
son’s words was on her daughter. 

That evening Rosa sat on the porch steps, and 
listened, during the long twilight, to her father 
and the teacher; saying nothing herself, but 
secretly thinking the young man a mine of wis¬ 
dom; and when she went to bed, it was to lie 
awake a long, long while, and wonder whether 
Ur. Anderson was engaged to be married, and 
whether he would not think her better educated 
than any of the young girls in the neighborhood. 

As for Mark Anderson, he did not sleep well 
either, in spite of the comfortable room, and 
cod, fragrant sheets. Rosa’s bright face seemed 
to hannt him. He several times caught himself 
dunking it was a great pity that she need go to 
school no more, and imagining the opportunities 
he then would have had of bending over her to 
set a copy, or oorrect a sum; or of the gentle 
way in which he would have chided her for the 
mischief which he knew would continually break 
out, in such a character as hers. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tm quiet of a June Sabbath afternoon reigned 
over all. In the partially darkened entry Mr. 
Blake lay on the nioely cushioned settee; in his 
shirt sleeves, and with his gayly-colored ban¬ 
danna handkerchief spread over his faoe to keep 
off the flies; puffing and blowing and snorting 
like a young locomotive, sometimes accelerating 
his breathing to such a degree, that an actual 
snort partially awakened him, when he would 
readjust his head, turn a little more on his side, 
and then begin again. Mrs. Blake sat in her 
rocking-chair, bobbing her head from one side 
to the other, now and then unconsciously brush¬ 
ing away the flies which annoyed her, and having a 
vague notion that Mark Anderson and her daugh¬ 
ter were on the piazza together, but that to-mor¬ 
row be would be at his school all day. The 
schoolmaster and Rosa sat on the long piazza, each 
with a book in hand; Mark sometimes address¬ 
ing his companion, who wonld look up shyly and 
answer him with something almost amounting 
to reverence, sad then oast them down again on 
her book, but not to read; and he wonld turn 
over a page or two, and then his eyes wonld 
wander over the green grass, yellow with the 
■alight, or np to the maple trees, through whose 
leaves the sunbeams flickered in ever changing 
beauty, and then back to his companion, and end 
it all with a sigh, that she was the heiress of rich 
tanner Blake, and he only a poor schoolmaster. 


made both Anderson and Rosa look np, and 
there stood Mr. Johnson radiant in nankeen 
pants, whioh were of the moet approved cut, and 
tightly strapped down. Closing the gate with 
elaborate slowness, he prooeeded leisurely up the 
gravel walk, and at the bottom of the piazza 
steps made Rosa a profound bow, but only 
acknowledged Mark’s presence by a nod. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Johnson, and I will tell 
father and mother that you’re here,” said Rosa, 
with anything but pleasure in her oountenanoe. 

“No, no, don’t wake ’em np for me, Miss 
Rosa, I don’t want anything particular,” was the 
hurried reply; but he looked at Mark, as if he 
did particularly wish that the latter would leave. 

Rosa oast a quick glance at Anderson, but he 
turned to his book again, and left her to enter¬ 
tain her guest alone. At last he arose, took his 
hat and sauntered in the direction of the woods. 
The girl was in despair, and as the schoolmaster 
olosed the gate after him, ehe said her parents 
wonld like to see Mr. Johnson, she knew. 

“Don’t call ’em yet, Miss Rosa, please,” was 
the enamored swain’s hurried, whispered reply, 
glancing in at the sitting-room door: and then 
hitching his chair nearer to the girl, he said, “ I 
want to know if I may keep company with you. 
‘First come first served,’ you know,” and he 
ended his question with a leer, and a puckering 
np of the month, that induced Rosa to think he 
intended to kiss her at once. 

Now Rosa very well knew what this phrase 
used to mean, when Jake Smith at the brick¬ 
yard “kept company” with their Susan. She 
remembered how on the Sunday evenings when 
Susan’s beau came, she used to run around the 
house and peep in at the kitchen window, to see 
Jake’s and Susan’s chair drawn closely together; 
and how with a stealthy tread Susan used to pass 
her room, about daylight, still with her best dress 
on, but with hair somewhat rumpled; and how 
on Monday morning Rosa always chanced to 
alight on Susan’s rumpled collar, which had 
been put on clean the afternoon before, and was 
now ready for the wash-tub; and how on these 
occasions, Susan would be so sleepy all the day; 
and her vivid imagination pictured herself under¬ 
going this same ordeal, at the hands, or rather 
the arms of Joe Johnson, and no wonder that 
she answered, almost angrily, 

“No, no, I don’t want to keep company with 
anybody at all.” 

Yet she spoke, nevertheless, quick and low, 
for she had an intuitive notion that her mother 
would particularly like her to favor Mr. John¬ 
son’s advances. Nor was she mistaken; for 


A rattling of the latch at the front yard gate 


immediately a “hem, hem,” and a vigorous 
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clearing of the throat in the rocking-chair, made 
her look np to meet the angry frown of Mrs. 
Blake, who gave a couple of jerks of the head 
which seemed to say, “ tell him yes, if he asks 
you again.” 

As for Mr. Johnson, it would be hard to define 
the emotions which Rosa’s answer produced. He 
had the greatest faith in his own fascinations, 
but somehow the would-be-lover looked upon 
Mark Anderson as a rival, and he said to him¬ 
self, “If that sneaking schoolmaster’s got the 

whip hand of me, I’ll”- but he did not say 

what, for as his warfare was never of an open 
kind, most probably he was not prepared how 
to act. 

As Rosa was helping her mother to clear the 
tea-table, after Joe’s departure, Mrs. Blake said, 
“What made you treat Mr. Johnson in that way, 
Rosa?” 

“What way, mother?” answered the daughter, 
without looking up, but shaking the sugar-bowl 
which she held in her hand, to settle the sugar. 

“Why, as good as tell him not to come here 
any more,” was the reply, in an angry tone. 

“I didn’t tell him not to come here, mother; 
but I didn’t want to be keeping company with 
him, and sitting up all night with a strange 
man,” and Rosa, who had commenced meekly 


| enough, ended with a vehemenoe which startled 
| her mother, for Rosa had Busan and her tumbled 
J collar before her eyes. 

Rosa thought she heard a suppressed laugh 
on the piazza, but she comforted herself with 
the reflection that she saw her father and Mark 
walk toward the barn, a long while before; and 
she cared very little for the astonished look 
which her mother turned on her. 

“What on earth does the ohild mean?” queried 
Mrs. Blake, of some invisible person it would 
seem, for she did not offer to address her daugh¬ 
ter. 

“Why, like Susan and Jake Smith used”— 
answered Rosa. 

“Why, you little goose, what would Mr. John¬ 
son care to be sitting up all night for, when he 
only lives on the next farm? He’d just like to 
come to see you, sometimes, and you needn’t be 
so stuck up, for he didn’t eay he wanted to 
marry you,” said Mrs. Blake, who thought per¬ 
haps she could pique her daughter into receiving 
Joe’s addresses. 

A saucy smile dimpled Rosa’s face, as muoh as 
to say, “I’m not afraid but what I can get him 
if I want him,” but she had tact enough to know 
when Bilence was the best policy. 

(TO BB C0XT1XUBD.) 


“ANGEL VOICES.” 


BT PHILA A. 1ABLX. 


Iv the stream that’s gently wending, 

With a dreamy, sunny flow, 

Angel voices softly whisper, 

Sadly, plaintive, sweet and low 
And the birds, that thrilling warble, 

In the azure sky so bright, 

Sing the songs to which they listened, 

In their far serial flight 

There are angel voices breathing 
In the night-winds pensive sigh, 

In the perfume-laden zephyrs, 

As they balmily float by; 

Come to us angelic whispers 
Of the Eden land afar, 

All enveloped with light and glory, 
Where the pure and sinless are. 

Prom the half-closed buds bloom-purpled. 

From the wavy fragrant flowers 
Angel tones are sweetly falling, 

Making bright the golden hours; 


There are holy angel faces, 

Smiling from the fleecy clouds, 

And we list to hear their voices, 

As their forms a cloud enshrouds. 

When night’s ebon wings aro folding, 
Slowly, darkly o’er the earth, 

When the fairest, holiest feelings 
In the weary heart have birth, 

Then, sweet angel voices murmur, 

To the spirit, soft and low, 

Like the cherished tones of loved ones 
Hushed and silenced long ago. 

When the dew is on the leaflets, 
Moonbeams silv'ring o’er the trees, 
Angel tones are gently whispering, 
’Mong the rustling, quiv'ring leaves; 
In the solemn hour of midnight 
Angels oome to us in dreams, 

Fold their silver wings around us, 

Sing of where love ever beams. 
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THE ECHARPE ORIENTALE. 


BT BlIILY H. MAT. 



Thb Eckarpe Orientale is all the rage in Paris. 
It is modelled so as to rest on the shoulder in a 
graceful curve in the very spot that gives a 
Vol. XXVII.—6 


classic outline to the bust, as may be seen by 
the accompanying figure. To keep the scarf in 
the position here given, two pins must attach it 
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to the dress just above figure No. 1, in front of 
the shoulder; a couple of moderately wide ribbon 
strings fasten it at the waist, more or less shut 
according to the form of the wearer; and a 
brooch to keep this knot steadily fixed is advis¬ 
able. Much depends on wearing a dress pro¬ 
perly, without which precaution the best shaped 
article will fall the wrong way. 

The Echarpe Orientals seems likely to remain 
long a favorite in the gay city of Paris, and to 
supersede all others, for the simple reason that, 
without being remarkable, or outre in appear¬ 
ance, it shows off the figure to the best possible 
advantage. Any young lady can understand, by 
referring to an inch measure, how to cut it. The 
artist having numbered the inches exactly, all 
that is requisite is to have a long tape with 
inches marked on it, to refer to when cutting 
out. 

To make an Echarpe Orientals according to the 
pattern given, (being that suited to a lady of 
ordinary size) four yards of black glace silk, 
three quarters of a yard wide, is necessary; but 
should the height of the person, and width of 
the bust and shoulders be greater, more will be 
required, as the first frill and trimming must 
begin from the waist, and thftt in front must end 
within a quarter of a yard of the knee. 

Having cut the pattern in paper, or old linen, 
according to the measurement given, it will be 
well to try it on the figure, and remark whether 
any alteration is necessary. The principal matter 
to be observed is, that the slight gatherings in¬ 
dicated on the body of the echarpe t just above 
the figure No. 1, should be gathered gradually 
to fit nicely round the front part of the shoulder, 
becoming plain again at the curved part, which 
is rounded so as to rest on the bust. 

This done, the frills should have hems folded 
back of about one inch in width, and black velvet 


ribbon of the same breadth placed above them. 
No. 2 should then be quilled in flat plaits of two 
inches wide, having one inch of space between 
each plait, and fastened down on the line marked 
C E, the letters on the frill being placed exactly 
on those corresponding on the echarpe. No. 4 
must be plaited, and placed in exactly the same 
manner, only it must pass beyond No. 2 (at the 
turn of the arm) so as to let the hem and trim¬ 
ming be seen beyond. No. 3 crosses under , 
reaching to E, which finishes the mantle nicely, 
and allows a free passage for the arm at the part 
alluded to. This frill has three plaits the same 
width as the others at the bottom of the mantle, 
and one at the corner; but the rest, as far as the 
letter F, is plain. This done, a similar band of 
ribbon velvet should be placed all round at the 
edge of the echarpe , so as to finish it neatly, that 
above the frills resting upon the first 

As the black glace silk used for those echarpa 
ought to be good, no lining is required; but as 
our climate is much more variable than that of 
France, it is well to provide against it. Thus, 
in winter, a lining can be added; only be sure it 
is cut out and tacked on so as to fit the echarpt 
exactly, and, as the chest is uncovered, a thick, 
high jacket (or basquine) should be worn with it, 
or at least a piece of wadding or flannel over the 
ohest. 

For summer spotted white muBlin made up in 
this way is very light and pretty, and can be 
made to look more dressy if wanted for a/<r& or 
promenade, by having plain rose-colored, blue, 
light green, or lilac ribbon inserted the hems, 
where they are indicated in the figure given. 

Others may be made of plain muslin, with 
hems of the same. Others of the same material 
with worked frills, or with light embroidered 
sprigs on the scarf, and frills of a pattern to 
match. 


CAP-CROWN : 

Thb cap-crown is given of the full dimensions, 
and the design must be traced from the engraving 
on fine French cambric, in the usual manner for 
muslin work. All the black parts of the engraving 
are cut out, or, if round, formed by piercing 
holes with a stiletto. The whole pattern is simply 
traced and sewed over, with a thread held in, 
except the border, which is worked in very fine 
button-hole stitch. Evans* royal embroidery 
eotton, No. 70, should be used for this purpose. 


OR INFANTS. 

Infants* morning caps are, in our opinion, 
much prettier if made of plain cambric, with 
the crown only worked, thhn if the whole cap is 
embroidered, unless the embroidery be of the 
very best description, and this is too expensive 
to be universally attainable. The runnings should 
always be stitched, and the needlework generally 
of the neatest and finest description. 

For the illustration of this, as well as other 
patterns, see the front of the number. 
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BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 



All genuine Point Lace is the production of 
the needle; not merely the close and heavy parts 
are bo made, but the most exquisitely delicate 
nets, of which, of late years, we have had imita¬ 
tions from the loom, are all alike produced by 
the common sewing needle. 

Point Lace stitches are worked on a foundation 
of braid or tape; or, sometimes, cambric. The 
braid is the kind termed French white cotton 
braid, being very closely and evenly plaited. 
That used for large patterns is No. 9; for deli¬ 
cate work, a still narrower braid may be em¬ 
ployed. 

Very much of the beauty of Point Lace de¬ 
pends, of course, on the skill of the workers; but 
it would not be exaggeration to assert that even 
more is the result of the adaptation of the mate¬ 
rials. A very great variety of cotton and linen 
thread is absolutely necessary; not less than 
nine different kinds entering frequently into the 
composition of one single collar; those I use are 
termed Evans’ Point. Lace Cottons, manufactured 
by Messrs. Walter Evans & Co., of Derby; and 
they are as superior to all others that I have 
tried as it is possible to imagine. They are sold, 


selected and arranged properly for this kind of 
work. 

The pattern being drawn in outline, on oolored 
paper, is to be then pasted on calico or linen; 
when quite dry, begin to braid it, by laying on 
the braid, and running it on the paper with a 
fine needle and Evans’ Boar’s-head cotton, No. 
50. The stitches are to be taken through the 
paper, and not very closely together, except 
where points of leaves, and other angularities 
occur. In these places the braid is sewed at 
each end of the pattern and turned back; this is 
termed mitreing. The stitches must be taken 
across the braid; as it is not liable then to 
become wider. 

The stitches used may be divided into three 
kinds: edgings, laoes, and oonneoting bars. 

The use of the edgings is sufficiently obvious: 
they form narrow borderings to the braid or 
other material which is the foundation of the 
lace. 

The Utce stitches are used to fill up open parts 
in the design, such as the leaves, flowers, or 
fruit, the mere outlines of which are made in 
the braid. 
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Finally, the connecting stitches unite the several 
parts into one perfect mass of work. 

Edges.—Brussels Edging (No. 1).—This is 
merely the common button-hole stitch, or, (as it 
is sometimes called) glove-stitch. It is worked 
nearly at the edge of the braid, and differs only 
from the ordinary button-hole because the stitches 
are taken at the distance of the- fourteenth part 
of an inch apart, and, as the thread is not drawn 
tightly, each stitch forms a small loop. It is 
worked from left to right. 

Venitian Edging (No. 2). —The first stitch is 
taken as in Brussels edging, and in the loop 
thus formed, four tight button-hole stitches are 
worked. 

Sorrentie Edging (No. 3). —Make a stitch as 
in Brussels edging, but the eighth of an inch 
long; work one button-hole stitch in the loop; 
repeat at the distance of the sixteenth of an 
inch; two stitches are thus formed, one of which 
is half the length of the other. Repeat. 

Laces.—Brussels Lace (No. 4) is worked by 
doing a line of Brussels edging in the space to 
be filled up, and then another line, from right to 
left, putting the needle, at every stitch, through 
one of the loops of the first row. These lines 
are to be repeated, backward and forward, until 
the part is completed. In working the last row, 
run the needle through the braid after every 
stitch. 

Venitian Lace (No. 6). —The beautiful closely- 
dotted appearance, characteristic of this lace, is 
obtained by working consecutive rows of Veni¬ 
tian edging, not backward and forward, but 
always from left to right, fastening off after 
completing each line; or, if the space be very 
small, running the needle in the braid back to 
the place where the next line is to begin. 

English Lace (No. 6) is used principally to 


fill up large open spaces. Make a series of 
diagonal bars across the space to be filled up, 
securing the tightness of each thread by work¬ 
ing a button-hole stitch on the braid, before 
slipping the needle to the next place; cross these 
bars by others in the contrary direction, and at 
the same distance (one-eighth of an inch) apart 
Wherever the bars cross each other, work a small 
spot, by passing the needle alternately under and 
over the threads, five or six times round. Twist 
the threads twice round each other in bringing 
the needle to the next cross, and repeat until a 
spot is made at every one. Observe, that in 
crossing the first bars you slip the needle alter¬ 
nately under and over them. 

Open English Lace (No. 7) is commenced like 
the preceding, but when the two lines of diagonal 
bars are made, a line of perpendicular and one 
of horizontal threads must be added. The spot 
will thus be worked on eight threads instead of 
four. The lines to be at the rate of five to an 
inch. 

English Rosettes (No. 8).—Another beauti¬ 
ful style of English point It is a kind of spot, 
which looks like the miniature of the rosette on 
a baby’s cap, whence its name is derived. A 
single spot only is used in one space, and the 
size is to be suited to it The open space is 
crossed with four, six, or eight twisted threads; 
the last thread to be twisted only to the centre, 
where all are to be firmly joined by working one or 
two tight button-hole stitches. Make the rosette 
by passing the needle round one thread and 
under the next, then round that and under the 
succeeding; continue until you have made a 
rosette as large as the space requires, working 
from four to ten times round. Stop at the single 
thread, twist round it, and fasten off. 

Next month we shall give the other stitches. 


EMBROIDERED BRACES. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Materials. — Fawn-colored kid, six inches 
wide, and the usual length for braces; one and 
a half yards of white or fawn-colored Petersham 
ribbon^ two and a quarter inches wide; narrow 
sarcenet ribbon, to match the kid exactly; brace- 
fittings of the same color; fine gold twist, and 
the following fine embroidery silks: blue, six 
shades; lilac, six shades; pink, six shades; 
brown, one shade; blue-green, five shades; yel¬ 
low-green, two shades. 


The kid, being first lined with linen, must be 
marked with the design, and then stretched in a 
frame for working. The width I have given (six 
inches) allows for the pair to be worked in the 
breadth, with ample margin, as they must after¬ 
ward be cut to the width of the Petersham ribbon. 

A section of the pattern being given the full 
size, it will be easy to draw from it, repeating it 
throughout; the colors of the flowers vary, being 
alternately blue, lilac and pink. 
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stripes up the back of the hand, one in the centre, 
the other at the aide of the wide stripe. The 
orange spot is indicated by a cross, the rest black. 
D the broad stripe. One is in two shades of 
green, with pink spots; the other has the same 
colors reversed. The engraving shows the places 
where the two shades are used, the lighter being 
uppermost, both in scroll and spot. 


There is the space of three stitches between 
every two stripes. The narrow pattern of orange 
and black also runs up the thumb. 

Mittens are extremely pretty with the entire 
pattern darned in one color; such as lavender 
on white, for mourning; or green or brown on 
white. We trust shortly to give some beautiful 
specimens of this kind of work. 


PORTE-M 


BT MLLE. 


Materials. —A small piece of fawn-colored 
kid leather, green and crimson ombre embroidery 
slks, orange and blue ditto, and one skein of 
plain dark-green. 

As the engraving of the porte-monnaie is given 
the full size, it may be necessary to remind the 
worker, that the piece of kid chosen for em¬ 
broidering must be considerably larger than it is 
represented. 

The design may be sketched from the en¬ 
graving, as that is given of the proper dimen- 
noos. The kid mast be lined with fine new 
linen, and stretched in a small frame for work- 

All the foliage is done in green ombre silk, the 
ceedlerfhl being so selected that the points of the 
haves shall be worked in the lightest part of the 
filk As great a variety as possible should also 
ha introduced, one leaf being dark, and the 


ONN AIE. 


DEFOVB. 


adjoining ones light; but the green of the rose¬ 
buds and heath must be on the plain dark- 
green. 

The outer part of the centre rose is done in 
plain embroidery stitch, the threads radiating 
from the centre; the inner part is of stitches 
taken one over the other in a circular direction, 
the inner part being in the darkest silk. By a 
little care in choosing that part of a needleful of 
silk which contains the darkest or the lightest 
shades, roses of different tints may be produced. 
This should be carefully studied in working all 
ombre silks, as on it the beauty of the work 
mainly depends. 

The forget-me-nots are formed of five French 
knots in blue silk, with a single one of the lightest 
orange in the middle of each. The sprays of 
heath are also done in this stitch, and the orange 
silk is used for them. 




DICE PATTERN 



1 A p re tty, yet economical pattern, which will 
fat op remnants of wool. Of each color used, 
fat shades will be required, with black and 
Mte. Mark on your canvass the outline of the 


FOR SLIPPERS. 

slippers with a soft pen and ink; then work 
from the drawing, beginning at the toe. You 
may use any number of colors, only let them be 
well chosen, and falling in stripes. Do not put 
green or blue, or any other two colors which do 
not blend well, close together. You may try 
the effect with shades in the following order: 
violet, orange, green, crimson, blue. That part 
which is quite white in the drawing is done in 
white wool, and there are two spotted squares 
which are to be black. Then the upper side ef 
each die is in the darker shadow of whatever 
color may be used, and the other light. Fill it 
up with black. 

If yon work on Penelope canvass you will find 
it much easier. 
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POINT LACE INSERTION. 


BT MB6. PULL AN. 



Material. — W. Evans & Co’s Point Laoe Cot¬ 
tons, and No. 7 French-white Cotton braid. 

A perfect section of this design is given, and 
is to be repeated a9 often as required. If a short 
piece is wanted—such as a length for the front 
of a chemisette—it is well to draw the whole of 
it on a slip of paper; but when any continuous 
piece is to be made, draw only such a length as 
may be oonveniently held in the hand, and when 
that is worked, remove the lace, and work again 
on the same pattern, folding up the finished piece, 
and tacking it on muslin or silver paper, to keep 
it clean, whilst working the remainder. Of course, 
when long pieces of lace are to be produoed, the 
braid must not be out off until the whole is done. 
As many pieces are to be used as there are con¬ 
tinuous lines in the design. In the one before 
us, four pieces, will be wanted, namely, one for 


each edge, and two for the scroll. They ire 
wound on cards. The ground is Brussels lace, 
worked in Evans* Boar's-Head, No. 120; the 
English lace is Evans* Boar’s-Head, No. 100; 
the Venitian lace in the same; the Mechlir 
wheels in Evans’ Mechlenburgh, 120, and the 
Venitian and English bars in Evans’ Mechlen* 
burgh, 100. The Venitian edging in the same 
thread, and the Valenciennes in Evans’ Boar’s- 
Head, No. 160. 

To join Point Laoe edgingB or insertions U 
muslin or net, make a very narrow hem of thee 
latter; and laying the narrow braid which form 
the edge of the Point lace over the hem, rtu 
them both together. A row of Venitian or Brel 
eels edge may then be worked, connecting th 
muslin and braid at every sdtoh. 


NEW-FASHIONED SHOES. 

BY OUB “FASHION EDITOR.” 


A Striking novelty in Paris is that seen in 



shoes, of bronze or black kid, cut out, as it were, 
in bands on the instep, as here indicated, and 
96 




bound neatly round, and finished with 
rosettes of the same color in the centre. 
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are ray attractive and becoming to the foot. 
Adj lady (who works neatly, of oonrse,) can 
Roodel t tolerably high kid shoe thus, or any 
good forkman execute them to order. 

For dress, satin shoes, large rosettes on the 
iactep, edged with blonde, or other light and 
rtderde materials, are the fashion. We hare 


seen some edged with gold and silver, that were 
very pretty, but only suitable for grand occa¬ 
sions; when extra toilette is du bon gout. Noth¬ 
ing can be more elegant than a pure white or 
black satin shoe; but rosettes edged with blue, 
white, or other slight edges to the ribbon, are 
much worn. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 


BT HABRIET STMME8. 


IinmLs.—French working cotton, No. 120. stitch, sewing over the lines. All patterns of 
fsrk is button-hole stitch, or in raised satin beauty and style. 


JANUARY. 


BT D. HARDY, JR. 


There's a robe of snowy whiteness 
Resting light upon the hills, 

Where the Summer sunshine dances 
To the music of the rills; 

Icy fetters of the Frost-king 
Have been thrown upon the streams, 
On whose banks we have so often 
Lain us down to pleasant dreams. 

Clouds are piled in gloomy masses. 
Gloomy as tho halls of death, 

From their darksome folds and ample, 
Comes the Storm-king's icy breath; 
Tall treee of their crowns divested, 
Shake their branches to the storm. 
Dimly lifts the Tempest spirit, 

To the shy his awful form. 


Winds of Winter now aro sighing 
Mournfully around the door, 

And thoy seem like tongueless pleaders, 
For the unprotected poor. 

Though without the storm is fiercely 
Raging with its mournful din, 

Though storm-demons are contending, 
There are light and joy within; 

For the welcome firelight dances 
Gaily o’er the cottage walls, 

Light, within the heart's recesses, 

With a softened halo falls; 

Cares of life are all forgotten, 

Clouds of gloominess depart, 

Love's divinest halo gently 
Steals unconsoiously o'er the heart 


SONG. 


BT BILL KAUFFELT. 


Ah, yea, I would forever sing 
Some sweet, wild song of love, 
If I upon thy spirit's lute 
The sweetest chord could move. 
I'd be in eVry zephyr's breath 
To kies thy gentle lyre, 

And on the altar of thy heart 
Td light poetic fire. 


At eve, dear love, when flowers are 
By angel dews caressed, 

I'd be a bee to seek thy heart, 

And there forever rest; 

And like soft murm'ring in a shell, 
From some bright crystal sea, 

I would within thy heart, dear love, 
A constant echo be, 
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EDITORS 1 TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Present Number. “ Peterson” for 1855.— 
We think we may safely assert that this is the hand¬ 
somest and best January number of any of the Maga- 
xinos. The first engraving will go home to every 
mother’s heart, nay! to that of every true woman, 
whether mother or not. The fashion-plate is even 
prettier than that for December, which was univer¬ 
sally pronounoed the most exquisite out. “ Love at 
First Sight,” our extra plate, is capital—full of sly 
humor, and admirably engraved. The other illus¬ 
trations, whose “name is legion,” are a specimen of 
what we shall do, throughout the yoar, in giving 
patterns in bonnets, chemisettes, sleeves, basques, 
cloaks, children’s fashions, crochet, embroidery, lace- 
work, knitting, Ac. Ac. Of the literary matter it is 
only necessary to say that “Peterson” has estab¬ 
lished its reputation for giving better stories—and 
all original, remember!—than any cotemporary: and 
whon our friends, old and new, shall have read tho 
articles of Mrs. Denison, Clara Moreton, Carry Stan¬ 
ley, the author of “ Susy L-’s Diary,” Ac. Ac., 

they will admit that this reputation is fully sustained. 
In order to give these various tales, we have thrown 
in twenty-five extra pages, no small matter whon 
paper is so high. 

In speaking to new acquaintances of what we 
design doing for 1855, we cannot do better than 
recapitulate what we said in the December number. 
The Proepectus, on the cover, tells most of what 
wo have to promise; but it is well to know that, 
in six particulars, this Magazine excels all others. 
1st. It is the sole ladies’ Magazine that gives 
only original stories. 2nd. It is altogether the 
most interesting to read, and for next year we 
have engaged additional contributors, such as Mrs. 
M. A. Denison, Ac. 3 rd. It publishes the newest 
and prettiest fashions, which are always superbly 
colored plates. 4th. Its mezzotints, line engravings, 
and other illustrations are the most beautiful, 5/A 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens writes an original novel for it 
exclusively every year; she is the beat novelist of 
America; and her stories can be had nowhere else. 
6/A. Its crochet, netting, embroidery and other pat¬ 
terns; its acting charades; its receipts, parlor amuse¬ 
ments, and other things designed for the sex, are 
always the newest. We may add that this depart¬ 
ment in 1855 will be infinitely more enlarged, and 
superior in every respect, indeed unapproachable. 

Rocollect, the price is only two dollars, not three. 
If we had space, we could quote a hundred notioes 
of the press, and thrice three hundred private letters, 
as proof that “ Peterson” is the beet Magazine any 
where, at any price. But it is important to remember 
that the price is lower. A dollar surely is worth 
saving. “ Peterson” is so oheap, indeed, that every 


lady ought to subscribe for it, whether she takes 
another periodical or not We close by quoting one 
of many similar remarks about an important point, 
how far we keep our promisee. Says the Easton (Md.) 
Gazette:—“ The publisher says that great improve¬ 
ments will be made in the Magazine for 1855, and 
he always keeps A is promises.” 

Our “Acted Charades.” —We begin, in this 
number, a new series of “Acted Charades.” This 
parlor amusement is very fashionable in our Atlantio 
cities, especially among the intelligent who know 
the value of harmless mirth. We have seen judges, 
literary men, editors, and even grave statesmen 
engaged in these laughable charades. For the 
bonefit of such persons, as may not understand this 
species of recreation, we will describe again what is 
meant by an “Acted Charade,” condensing it from 
our Novembor number for 1854. 

The game is, as its name expresses it, a Charade, 
acted instead of spoken. The two most celebrated 
performers of the party choose “their sides,” and, 
whilst the one group enacts the Charade, the other 
plays the part of audience. A word is then fixed 
upon by the corps dramatique; and “my first, my 
second, and my whole” is gone through as puzzlinglj 
as possible in dumb show, each division, making 
a separate and entire act. At the conclusion of 
the drama, the guessing begins on the part of the 
audience. If they are successful, they in their turn 
perform; if not, they still remain as audience. 

The great rule to be observed in Acting Charades, 
is—silence. Nothing more than an exclamation is 
allowed. All the rest must be done in the purest 
pantomime. If in the working out of the plot, there 
should be some sentence that it is impossible to ex¬ 
press in dumb show, and yet must be made clear to 
the audience, then, placards may be used. This 
license may also be taken advantage of in the scenic 
department. For instance, it would be utterly im¬ 
possible for the audience to know that the draw¬ 
ing-room wall before them is meant to represent a 
“magnificent view on the Rhine,” or the “wood of 
Ardennes by moonlight,” unless some slight hint to 
that effect is dropped beforehand. 

Another very important point with Acting Cha¬ 
rades is the proper delivery of the gestures in the 
pantomime readings of the parts. Every actor ought 
to study the different expressions and suitable actions 
of the passions. So much depends upon this, that, 
under theso circumstances, perhaps it would be better 
to draw up a kind of code of expressions, or laws for 
the better regulation of frowns, smiles, and gestures. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in Acting 
Charades is the absence of a proper wardrobe. Very 
often it is necessary to dress as a Roman, a Persian, 
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or a Turk. Sometimes an ancient knight is wanted 
in full armor. In the Roman, a sheet will do for a 
toga; in the knight, the coal-souttle for helmet, and 
the diah-cover for breast-plate, make capital armor. 
Greatcoats, veils, whips, walking-sticks, aprons, oaps, 
and gowns, mast be seised upon and used in the 
dressing np of the characters. 

Social parties can play our Charades, or invent 
others for themselves. We shall give one of these 
"Acted Charades” every month daring 1855, and 
feel confident that they will constitute a very attrac¬ 
tive feature. A Charade is far better for an evening's 
amusement than idle gossip, or the old-fashioned 
kunng plays, very properly now considered vulgar. 

“Harper” and “Peterson.” —We still send these 
two Magazines, the best of their kind in the world, 
for $3,50 a-year—the full price being $5,00. The 
money mast be sent to Charles J. Peterson, No. 102 
Chesnnt street, Philadelphia, and to no one else. 
Moreover the subscriptions must begin with the 
respective volumes of each Magazine, “Harper” 
with the December number for 1854, and “ Peter¬ 
son's” with the January number 1855. We cannot 
send specimens of “Harper.” 

How to Remit. —In remitting, pre-pay the post¬ 
age, and state distinctly the names of the post-office, 
county and state. Eastern bank-notes, or gold pre¬ 
ferred. If the sum is large, get a draft on New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, if possible, and de¬ 
duct the exchange. Fractions of a dollar may be 
remitted in post-office stamps. Even larger sums, 
when good funds cannot be procured, may be sent 
in stamps. 

For Three Dollars. —For three dollars we will 
•snd a copy of “ Peterson” for 1855, and a copy either 
of any two dollar Philadelphia Weekly, or of Morris 
A Willis' “Home Journal,'' New York. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

High Life In Hew York, By Jonathan Slick, 1 
eo L Ifeto York : Bunce & Brothers. —Beyond ques¬ 
tion there never has been a book published in Ame¬ 
rica so provocative of mirth as this. The story is 
that of a shrewd Yankee, who leaves his primitive 
neighborhood in Connecticut, goes up to New York 
to visit some grand relatives, and writes back home 
an account of what he sees, in the rustic vernacular 
of his neighborhood. Between the fun in the spell¬ 
ing, in the style, in the nates criticisms, and in the 
absurd incidents continually happening, the reader 
laughs till he cries. One of the London Reviews 
said that in the Jack Downing Letters and the Ad¬ 
ventures of Sum Slick, there was more originality 
thin in all the rest of American literature. “High 
Ufo In New York” is a better book than either of 
those thus commended: and, if we do not err, ante¬ 


dated at least one of them; for it first appeared many 
years ago, so many indeed that it will be new to 
most of the present generation of readers. The 
illustrations of this edition are oapital. One, whieh 
represents the verdant yonth bargaining for a pair 
of stays, whioh he innocently mistakes for a new- 
fashioned side-saddle, came near being, to use a 
common phrase, “the death of ns:” for we laughed 
till we fairly gave ont from exhaustion. In every 
particular, “High Life In New York,” is just the 
book for one who is ont of spirits. We would give 
something to know the witty author; for the work is 
anonymous. 

Leaves From The Tree Igdraysl. By Martha Bus¬ 
sell. 1 vol. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. —Under 
thiB appropriate, but rather peculiar title, one of our 
contributors has published a collection of tales and 
sketches. The tree Igdraysl, according to the Norse¬ 
men, is the tree of existence, every leaf of whieh, as 
Carlyle says, is a biography, every fibre an act or 
word. The best story in the volume is “ The Diary,” 
one of those tales so unaffectedly told, so full of 
reality, that the reader's tears fall on the paper un¬ 
wittingly, as if he or she was actually an actor in 
the scenes described. Apart from the artistic hand¬ 
ling of the incidents, and many bits of admirable 
characterisation, there is a deep religions feeling 
pervading the sketoh, insensibly influencing those 
who peruse it to aspire after better things. Yet let 
ns not be misunderstood. No book is more free from 
cant, or seeks less to obtrude a moral. But, as the 
fresh, breezy air of the mountains invigorates the 
physical frame, so the pore atmosphere of this story 
strengthens the good that is in ns and makes ns 
“hanger after” a still higher life. Another superior 
story is “Unole John's Visit.” There are, indeed, 
few writers whom we like bo woll as Martha Russell. 
Some months ago, we published, in “ Peterson,” a 
story from her pen—“How Lucy Malden Came Back 
To Beeehy”—whioh was equal, in its way, to Mrs. 
GaskelTs “Rath.” We trust she will write often. 

Out-Doors at Idlewild. By H. P . Willis. 1 voL 
Hew York: Charles Scribner. —To say that this 
book is charming is only to state half of its merits. 
It is as useful as it is fascinating. It depiots to the 
life the climate, scenery, air, and social and moral 
influences about Idlewild, the picturesque country- 
house of the author, located, as is generally known, 
among the New York Highlands. Willis has a style 
of his own, and it has the merit of being one ex¬ 
ceedingly striking, so that even what would seem 
trivial incidents, if detailed by another, become spicy 
under bis pen. As a daguerreotype of life in the 
country—no! not a daguerreotype, for it is too grace¬ 
ful for that—this volume will long continue to be 
read. In its many salient points of interest it leads 
any book of the season. Mr. Soribner issues it in an 
elegant style, though still for a reasonable prioe. 
Two illustrations adorn it, one of the southern front 
of Idlewild, the other of the romantio approach to 
the poet's eyrie-like dwelling. 
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Maxima of Washington; Political, Social, Moral 
and Religious. Collected and Arranged by J, F. 
Shrader , D. D. 1 coL New York: D. Appleton db 
Co .—The distinguishing quality of Washington's 
mind, it is now generally oonoeded, was wisdom. 
Few men, perhaps indeed none, have ever been so 
almost invariably right. If any person doubts this 
assertion, he has but to examine the book now before 
ns, when he will be convinced that so many sound 
maxims eould be collected from nowhere else. On 
this account the work is an invaluable contribution 
to the stock of standard books for the people. No 
family should be without this store-house of wisdom. 
The volume should be placed early in the hands of 
the young, and should be studied, again and again, 
by those advanced to manhood. It shows the range 
of Washington’s mind, that there is scarcely any 
social, moral, political, or religious question now 
agitated, which he did not discuss, sixty years ago, 
generally indeed in few words, and often only in its 
elements, but yet with a comprehensiveness and 
soundness of judgment which unearths error at once. 
The maxims are arranged under convenient heads. 
The volume is neatly printed on superior paper. 

Martin MerivdU , His ^ Mark. By Paul Grey- 
ton. 1 voL Boston: Phillips , Sampson & Co .— 
Another book by another contributor to “Peterson." 
Paul Creyton, better known to our readers by his 
real name, J. T. Trowbridge, is one of the most pro¬ 
mising of our rising young authors. In this, his 
most elaborate work, he has added to the language 
a book that will live; and he may now, therefore, 
take rank with novelists of established reputation. 
He belongs to a good school also, for he copies 
Nature faithfully, eschews melo-dramatio writing, 
and conscientiously adheres to the moral and pure. 
Some of the characters, in this fiction, are particu¬ 
larly well-drawn. “ Cheesey” is really an original, 
and blind Alioe a beautiful creation. The work, 
moreover, is fall of graphic scenes. It is a healthy, 
pleasing book, admirable for the fhmily circle: a 
novel that a father can bring into the house, and 
commend to his children. Numerous superior illus¬ 
trations adorn the book. 

Children's Trials; or, The Little Rope Dancers and 
other Tales. Translated from the German of Auguste 
Linden. 1 col. Boston: Crosby db Nichols .—In this 
pretty little volume we have five oharming stories 
for children. To judge from the absorbing attention 
which our little one gives to them, they are quite 
above the average merit of such narratives. We feel 
confident, therefore, that we can recommend them. 
The book is neatly printed, and illustrated with 
colored lithographs. 

Beautiful Bertha. By Mrs. L. C. TuthiU 1 col. 
New York: Charles Scribner .—This elegant tittle 
volume is just the gift for yonng people, who have 
oeased to be mere children, bat are yet not in their 
adolescence. Mrs. Tnthlll is one of our most popular 
writers in this walk. The book is prettily illustrated. 


Mile-Stones In Our Life-Journey. By Samuel 
Osgood. 1 coL New “York: D. Appleton dc Co.— 
In this elegant volume the author aims, as he says 
in his preface, “to treat the chief stages in human 
life, in connexion with their attendant lessons and 
experiences.” The style is graceful, the sentiments 
pure, the truths wholesome, the moral eminently 
instructive. The following are a few of the subjects 
treated:—“Childhood,” “The True Fire,” “Man¬ 
hood and Its Business,” “Middle-Age,” “Immor¬ 
tality as Fact,” “Immortality as Motive,” “Home 
Evermore,” Ac. Ao. If more of snoh works were 
published, so abounding in suggestive teachings, and 
made so attractive by the graces of style, the world 
would be the better for it. A publisher, who helps 
to introduce such volumes to the community, is 
really a benefactor. We hope to see the book widely 
disseminated. In the elegance of the topography 
and the superior character of the paper, the volume 
exceeds most of the books of the month, and is pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for the parlor or the boudoir. 

Popular Tales. By Madame Guizot. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. L. Burke. 1 col. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols db Co .—This is a book which we 
earnestly recommend to parents for a Christmas, 
New Year’s, or Birth-Day Gift to their children. 
The stories are excellent in tone, graceful in style, 
and crowded with interesting incidents. Among 
the religious portion of the French population them 
tales have enjoyed a wide popularity; and the Ame¬ 
rican publishers, in procuring their translation, have 
conferred a substantial benefit on our youth. We 
know no collection of sketches which are more popu¬ 
lar with those for whom they are designed. The 
volume is neatly printed, tastefully bound, and em¬ 
bellished with numerous illustrations. 

Clovemook Children. By Alice Carey. 1 col. Bos¬ 
ton : Tick.nor db Fields .—These delightful stories are 
destined, unless we mistake, to great popularity. 
They are told in a style of simple elegance, adhere 
closely to Nature, and are thoroughly American in 
their feeling, if we may borrow a word from paint¬ 
ing. Every family, whose there axe children, should 
have a copy of the work. The tales are more intel¬ 
lectual than stories for children generally are, a 
great merits and one whioh cultivated households 
especially will prise. The volume is issued with the 
characteristic neatness of Ticknor A Fields, who 
have done more to improve the pubiio taste than 
any other publishers in America. 

The Pride of Life. By Lady Scott. 1 voL New 
York: Long db Brothers .—Really a capital novel 
Saverell is a fine character, so also is Arlington; 
while others, less agreeable in themselves, never¬ 
theless axe racily sketched. The plot is skilfully 
managed, keeping interest alive to the lash The 
moral of the book, that haughtiness in regard to 
birth is a false and dangerous vice, is one that will 
oommend it peculiarly in this country, where the 
social distinctions of rank are properly ignored. 
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You Hate Heard of Them. By Q. 1 vol. He*o 
York: Bedfield. —This volume is destined to make a 
noise. It is a series of racy sketches of American 
and European notables, comprising nearly all the 
names about whom one is carious. The author seems 
to hare known personally every person whom he 
describes, with the solitary exception of Giulia Grisi; 
and disavows having consciously heightened the 
truth. The work is one to preserve os well as to 
read. Bedfield has published it in good style, with 
a portrait of Horace Vernet, and a vignette title-page, 
a most graceful affair, with a head of Grisi. “You 
Have Heard of Them” is the very kind of book to 
please the more intelligent class, and, therefore, just 
the one for our hundred thousand readers. 

Hearfs-Ease; or , The Brother*$ Wife . By the 
author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe.” 2 vole. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co. —Decidedly the most de¬ 
lightful fiction of the season. The first work of this 
author created quite an excitement among novel 
readers: but “Heart*s-Ease” is destined to a still 
wider popularity, if merit will secure admirers. The 
characters are capitally drawn, especially those of 
“Violet” and “Theodora;” the sentiments are pure; 
and the interest of the story is maintained with great 
■kill The tale is one we can recommend to families, 
as belonging to that healthful class of fictions, which 
improve, instead of perverting, the reader. Like all 
of Apple tons’ publications, “Hearf s-Ease” is issued 
in an exceedingly creditable style. 

Ida May. A Story of Thing « Actual and Poeeihle. 
By Mary Langdon. 1 vol. Boston : Phillips, Samp¬ 
son A Co. —We received this work as the very last 
sheets of out January number were being prepared, 
so that we have not yet had time to peruse it and 
pronounce on its merits. We observe, however, that 
the critical journals of London, in which metropolis 
the book has already appeared, speak of it as a supe¬ 
rior production. The “Church of England Quarterly 
Review” affirms that if “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had 
never been written, “Ida May” would have “attained 
the popularity of that marvellous tale.” The pub¬ 
lishers have issued the volume in a very neat style. 

Southward Hoi A Spell of Sunshine. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. 1 voL New York: Bedfield .— A 
collection of the novelist’s shorter tales, skilfully in¬ 
terwoven into a narrative of a # voyage between New 
York and Charleston, the various stories being sup¬ 
posed to be told to while away time. We rank the 
book among Simms* best. One often wishes just 
such discursive reading as the volume affords. As 
usual with Redfield’s publications it is issued in 
capital style: and, we may add, matches the cor¬ 
rected edition of the author’s novels. 

The Bat Catcher; or , The Magic Fire. Translated 
from the German by Mrs. H. C. Conaut. 1 voL New 
York: Charles Scribner. — A delightful tale of “ the 
olden time,” for juveniles, appropriate for a present 
during the holidays. It is neatly published, and at 
alow price. 


The Wanderers by Sea and Land. With Other 
Tales. By Peter Parley. 1 voL New York: 2>. 
Appleton A Co .—The name of the author is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee of the excellence of this book for 
juveniles. It is altogether the most meritorious of 
its kind which has appeared this season. The pub¬ 
lishers have excelled even themselves in the printing, 
embellishing and binding of the volnme. Such beau¬ 
tiful typography is not often seen this side of Paris. 
The engravings are also superior. We recommend 
it to heads of families as peculiarly suitable for a 
gift-book at the approaching holidays. 

Theatrical Journey - Work and Anecdotical Recol¬ 
lections of Sol Smith , Esq. 1 voL Philada: T. B. 
Peterson. — This is another volume of Peterson’s 
“Library of Humorous American Works.” We have 
enjoyed many a hearty laugh over it, and commend 
it to all who wish for a little harmless merriment 
He was a wise man, who said that the best panacea 
for a long life, was to laugh whenever one could. A 
portrait of Sol Smith adorns the volume. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Cure Chilblains .—Rub the chilblains with warm 
spirits of rosemary, to which a small addition of oil 
of turpentine has been made; after this, apply soft 
linen, moistened with camphorated spirits, or either 
of the following embrocations: Soap liniment, and 
compound camphor liniment, of each half an ounce; 
oil of turpentine, three drachms; mix, and keop con¬ 
stantly applied;—or, alum, two drachms, distilled 
vinegar and proof spirit, of each half a pint. Pre¬ 
pared chalk, thickly powdered on the chilblain, is 
also said to be very efficacious is keeping down the 
inflammatory swelling. 

Diet for Birds .—All birds in confinement suffer 
much in the feet They should be soaked in tepid 
water, and carefully cleaned; but unless the canary 
is extremely tamo, the process may, from fright, 
produce epileptic fits. Avoid sugar in the diet, 
which injures the stomach; give a little groundsel, 
or other green food; and at moulting time, occasion¬ 
ally put a rusty nail in the water, which strengthens 
the stomach. Hemp seed should be sparingly given, 
as it is very beating. German paste may be pro¬ 
cured at any seedsman’s or bird-fancier’s. 

To Preserve Steel from Rust .—Add to a quart of 
water, a half pound of quick lime. Let this stand, 
and ponr off the clear liquor, and stir up with it olive 
oil to the consistence of cream. Rub the steel which 
is to be put by, with this mixture, and wrap it up in 
paper. If the article cannot be conveniently wrapped 
in paper, cover it very thickly with the paste. 

To Fatten Fowls .—Fowls or chickens may be fat¬ 
tened in four or five days by feeding them three 
times daily with rice boiled in milk, always fresh, as 
sourness prevents them from fattening. Give them 
clean water to drink. By this method the flesh is 
made particularly white. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Mulled Wine .— A French receipt for mulled wine: 
Boil in & teacupful of water ft quarter of an ounce 
of spice (cinnamon, ginger, slightly bruised, and 
doves) with three ounces of fine sugar, till they form 
a thick syrup, which must not on any acoount be 
allowed to burn. Pour in a pint of port wine, and 
stir it gently till it is on the point of boiling only; 
it should then be served immediately. The addition 
of a strip of orange-peel gives the flavor of bishop. 
In France, light claret, or vin du pays, takes the 
place of port wine. 

Lemon Pudding. —Stir over a slow fire till they 
boil, four ounces and a half of butter, with seven 
ounces of sifted sugar; then pour them into a dish to 
remain till nearly cold. Mix very smoothly a large 
dessert spoonful of flour with six eggs that have been 
whisked and strained; add these very gradually to 
the butter and sugar, with the grated rinds and juice 
of the two lemons; put a rim or lining of puff-paste 
to the pudding, and bake it for an hour in a gentle 
oven. 

French Melted Butter .— Pour half a pint of good, 
but not thick, melted butter, boiling, to the well- 
beaten yolks of two very fresh eggs, and stir them 
briskly as it is addod; put the butter again into the 
saucepan, and shake it high over the fire for an in¬ 
stant; but do not allow it to boil, or it will curdle. 
Add a little lemon juice, or white vinegar, and serve 
immediately. 

Fruit in Jelly. —Put into a basin half a pint of 
clear calFs-foot jelly, and when it has become stiff, 
lay in a bunch of grapes, with the stalk upward; over 
this, put a few vine leaves, and fill up the bowl with 
warm jelly; let it stand until next day, and then set 
the bowl in hot water, up to the brim, for a minute; 
then turn out carefully on a dish. 

Barley Water .— The proper mode of making barley 
water is to boil pearl barley for a few minutes, then 
throw away the water and add other, in the propor¬ 
tion of a pint to an ounoe of barley. Boil quickly, 
and then let it simmer for an hour, when it is to be 
strained and sweetened, according to taste. This 
drink is a very nourishing one for invalids. 

Lemon Brope .— Grate three large lemons, with a 
large piece of loaf-sugar; then sorape the sugar into 
a plate, and add half a teaspoonful of flour; mix well, 
and beat it into a light paste, with the white of an 
egg; drop it upon white paper, and put in a moderate 
oven, on a tin plate. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fig. i.—A Ball Dribs or Whitb Illusion, over 
white satin. The illusion dress has four skirts, the 
lower one having three rows of white satin ribbon 
around it, while the upper ones consist of three 
tunics, each trimmed with blonde laoe with Vandyke 
edge, and looped up by moss-roses and buds, and 
long tendrils. The corsage has a shawl berthe com¬ 
posed of blonde like that on the skirt Small puffed 


sleeves. Head-dress of moss-roses to correspond with 
the trimming of the skirt 

Fig. il —A Ball Dress of Pot Crape ash 
Brussels Lace. —The lower part of skirt consists of 
six puffings of crape, studded by bows of pink satin. 
Above this are four rows of narrow Brussels lace; 
above these again are five puffings of crape, studded, 
with bows, and then come three more rows of lace.. 
Corsage in the shawl style, trimmed with white lac^ 
and a pink satin bow. Very short puffed sleeves. 
Hair rolled back from the face and trimmed with 
pink flowors. 

Fig. m. —A Eugenie Crape Dress tor eyekdco 
wear. —This material is very thin and should be 
worn over silk or satin. It is trimmed with three 
flounces, each flounce having alternate stripes of blue 
and white. The corsage is made to .open to the 
waist, and is plaited from the waist to the shoulders. 
The pagoda sleeves are trimmed with a bordering to 
correspond with the flounces. 

Fig. iv.—Dress for a little Girl of five or 
six years of Age. —Frock of tartan poplin. Black 
velvet jacket, with lappets turned back. The lap¬ 
pets, basque, and ends of the sleeves, edged with 
black silk fringe. Chemisette and under-sleeves 
of cambric, ornamented with eyelet-hole work. A 
round hat of black plush, ornamented with a long 
black ostrich feather. Trousers of cambric mushs, 
edged with eyelet-hole work. Boots of blue cash- 
mere, tipped with glazed leather. 

Fig. v.—C ostume for a little Bot of sevks 
or eight years of Age. —Paletot of fawn-colored 
doth, falling loosely over the figure, without being 
confinod at the waist either behind or in front It 
is faced with two rows of fancy silk buttons, inter¬ 
mingled with passementerie. The sleeves, which 
descend only about half way down the lower arm, 
arc trimmed with passementerie and fancy buttons. 
Under-sleeves of white cambric, ornamented with 
needlework. Trousers of dark-blue cloth. A small 
Glengarry bonnet, bound at the edge with tartan 
ribbon. A band of blue velvet is fastened in front 
by a small silver cockade, and surmounted by a 
black eagle’s plume. 

Fig. vi.—Alma Cloak. —The material of which 
this is composed is black silk, of a peculiarly rich 
and substantial texture. Like almost all the cloaks 
of the present season, the form is circular. A rich 
bordering of gold in a palm-leaf design extends along 
the bottom and up the fronts of the cloak. This gold 
bordering, which presents the effect of superb em¬ 
broidery, is woven with the silk. The cloak is 
edged at the bottom by a broad fringe of black 
sewing silk with>a heading of net interspersed with 
gold. The hood is fastened by a tassel of an ex¬ 
tremely novel description, and the character of 
whioh is quite in keeping with the oriental splendor 
of the oloak whioh it adorns. It is a triple tassel 
formed of black silk and gold, mounted on a flat head. 

Fig. vn.—A green Velvet Cloak also of a dr- 
cular form. The great beauty of this garment con- 
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uu in the peculiarly rich and graceful fringe, which 
is Tery deep, and of the same shade as the cloak, and 
iotenpened with dots of lighter green. A rich gimp 
buds the fringe. The yoke is trimmed to correspond 
with the bottom of the cloak, and has two hows and 
ends of ribbon on each shoulder. 

Fis. vin.— Garnet Velvet Bonnet, with gui¬ 
pure applications. A piece of velvet edged with 
bee is pat on the top and its flowing ends fall over 
the curtain behind. Inside, white roses and blonde. 

Fig. ix.—Silk Bonnet. —The crown is entirely 
covered with narrow velvets ornamented with black 
Ikc. The front is trimmed with a wreath of bows 
of ribbon of two colors. At the edge of the front is 
lewd a lace fall. Inside, flame-oolored velvet pinks 
niied with jet 

Fig. i.— The Anna Body. —It is made entirely 
4 English point lace and trimmed with a deep 
kanee of the same. The ornament is composed of ] 
plaited ribbons, bordered on each side with English | 
pant lace. Bows of the same with long ends are I 
pbeed on die sleeves. 

fra XL—The Hortense Body. —This body, 
which ia charming for dinner or evening toilet is 
aide entirely of Venice point lace. It is low, and 
mameoted with ribbons as braces covered with lace 
aad terminated by a lace forming a revere. The 
bothm of the body is trimmed with a deep lace, as 
are also the short sleeves. This very graceful body 
may also be made of black lace. 

Gwibal Benares. —Lace will be most profusely 
employed as trimming this winter both for outer 
gvneata and dresses. For full toilet there will be 
a great many dresses with lace flounces. Some of 
theae flounces are nearly three-quarters of a yard in 
depth, and art accompanied by berthes, and sleeves 
cwrspooding in design. 

Many house dresses are made without basques, 
thngfc the Utter are very much worn, hut as we 
aid ia a former number, much larger than they have 
bo, the bottom reaching to the top flounce of the 
draa Braces of ribbon, velvet, or lace, are much 
As trimmings, watered ribbon, plush, lace, 
and fringe are much used. Morning dresses 
a» often made with a round pelerine cape, which 
ra^bei to the waist. All morning dresses have the 
ifciits made open, which makes a handsomely trim- 
®«1 petticoat indispensible. 

Cloaks. —Several of the cloaks recently received 
faa Paris are trimmed with a new kind of braid, 
Sres or four inches wide. This braid, which is set 
2 in straight rows or bands, has a middle stripe of 
wire, edged on each side by a narrow border of 
fah. The moire stripe is either black, or of some 
ri color, aad the plush border blue, green, or 
vMl 

Abo other kinds of braid are formed of a oom- 
aatioo of plush, moire, and satin, and are figured 
a pattern in squares, lozenges, stars, do. The 
ttera ia often of various tints, contrasting well 
Zb the dark moire ground. Rows of plush, either 


plain or figured, are employed for trimming cloth 
cloaks. 

Also not unfrequently, cloth cloaks are lined 
with colored silks of a hue harmonizing with those 
in the trimming. They are also lightly wadded 
through the sleeves as well as the body of the cloak. 
One of the prettiest cloaks which we have seen is a 
short paletot of blue velvet, simply trimmed with a 
deep berthe formed of a silk network and tassels. 
The same trimming at the end of the sleeve. 

Bonnets. —Bonnets formed of ono material, and 
plain—that is to say, without drawings—ore again 
coming into fashion. The flat crown has been re¬ 
vived, and is gradually progressing in fashionablo 
favor. Black velvet bonnets, which are again be¬ 
coming favorites, have a fall of black lace attached 
to the edge. This fall may be from five or six, to 
twelve or fourteen inohes in depth. If of the latter 
depth, it fbrms a voilette, or demi-veil. When nar¬ 
row lace is employed, it is turned back over the bon¬ 
net at the top and droops at the sides only. 

Various modes of arranging the under-trimming 
of bonnets are at present adopted; and it is hardly 
possible to point out one which has the preference 
over the rest. Blonde, flowers, velvet foliage, bows 
and ends of narrow ribbon or lace, and sometimes 
even small tufts of feather, are all in turn employed 
to ornament the inside of the bonnet. The trimming 
on each side is seldom uniform; for instance, on one 
side there may bo a flower, and on tho other a bow 
of ribbon; or on the right side, bouillons of blonde, 
with loops of narrow ribbon intermingled, and on 
tho left, sprays of crape foliage. Many dress bon¬ 
nets have blonde lappets tying under the chin. This 
style is generally becoming. 

Collars will be in great variety, small, with cuffs 
to match for undress toilet, and larger for full dress. 
Some are continued down the front, thus forming an 
elegant breast-piece on a high-bodied dress; others, 
called broche collars, will have a deep lace slightly 
gathered. This lace is continued in front and is 
gathered round a little embroidered insertion form¬ 
ing points. These points cross on the front and are 
attaohed by a brooch. 

Head-dresses are composed of a variety of flowers, 
extremely rich in appearance, formed of crape and 
velvet, the crape occupying the centre of the flower. 
Among the most elegant of these flowers are the 
dahlia, the double poppy, the tulip, and the peony. 
The colors are variegated and of the most brilliant 
hues, and their effect is much heightened by the addi¬ 
tion of the black velvet foliage now so much in 
vogue, or a fall of black lace. 

Handkerchiefs are now composed of lace and 
embroidery mixed. Nothing can be prettier than 
the handkerchiefs in which fine Valenciennes mean¬ 
ders in the midst of bouquets or wreaths of em¬ 
broidery of admirable finish. The plain hem stitch 
is still a favorite style for plain toilet, sometimes 
having the addition of the initial letters, or the lady's 
full name embroidered in one corner. 
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DR. FONTAINE’S 


BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWER! 


Beautifying the Complexion, and Eradicating all Tan, Pimples, ant 
Freckles from the Face; for the Toilet, the Nursery, 
Bathing, and many Medicinal Purposes. 


REMOVES TU. 


FOR SHAVIRG 


lintplts. 




Cleansing 


FRECKLES. 






THE TEETH 


Highly perfumed by its own ingredients, tested by the experience of years, and recommended 
the faculty of almost every European city, and established under the patronage of almost ev 
Physician in London and Paris, and thousands of individuals, who make daily use of it in 1 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. It is 

THE GREATEST LUXURY 


A lady or gentleman could wish for the improvement of health, for comfort and personal embell’ 
ment, and its delicate, soothing sensation, and the delightful softness it imparts to the complexioi 
We give a few of the prominent properties of the Balm of a Thousand Flowers, already 
established by actual experience. This Balm 

REMEDIES EVERY DEFECT OF THE COMPLEXION, 

And establishes.in its stead Beauty and Health, at the time when both, by the changes of agi 
freaks of nature, or disease, hare been obscured and undermined. 

IT CEEJtJTSES THE SHIJT, 

And draws to the surface all impurities, and every species of pimples and blotches; also, rem 
tan, sunburns, sallowness, and freckles, imparting to the skin its original purity, and an unsurpa 
freshness, rendering it clear, smooth, and white. 

IT PROMOTES THE GROWTH AND INCREASE OF THIS HAJ 

Causing it to curl in the most natural maimer. It cleanses the head from dandruff, giving vi 
health, and life to the roots of the hair. It is a 

SUPERIOR ARTICLE FOR BHAVUTO, being superior to all descriptions of SOAPS, CREAKS, PASTE 
A8 A DENTIFRICE FOR CLEANSING THE TEETH, 

It is by far the most medicinal of any compound yet discovered, preventing decay, relieving 
uloers, and cankers, and renders the teeth white as alabaster. 

For bathing, for suffering infants, and for adults, to promote sweetness of body, cleanliness, h 
and strength, and to prevent eruptions, etc., there is no article more suitable than this Bain 
may be used iu cold or warm, bard or soft water. 

FETRIDGE & CO., 

Manufacturers and Proprietors* JBTos 
Wholesale Agents.- T . B . PETEBSON, 102 Chestnut St., Phi 

C. H. SIRS, 192 Broadway, Hew York. 
S. 0. COURTENAY & CO., Charleston, S 
I. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. 

And all respeotablo Druggists throughout the United States and Canada. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Yoi. XXVII. PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1865. No. 2. 


JOAN OF ARC. 

BY OBAILIB J. P1TIEIOM. 


hi story of Joan of Are Is familiar to all. 
Bit & doubt long existed as to the exact nature 
cf her character. Falling a victim to treachery, 
ud executed by the enemies of her country, 
ewy means was taken, by her murderers, to 
blacken her reputation. English history, even 
to this day, is generally unjust to her. 

He truth, as Michelet has established from 
eotemponiy writers, is that Joan was an enthu- 
tat, who, being endowed with a Tivid imagina¬ 
tion, realixed wha,t to others were mere dreams. 
The ftdTftnoed science of the nineteenth century 
nmguses such phenomena. Joan honestly be- 
bneddkftt she saw angelio visions, that she was 
ia eoomnication with spiritual adrisers, and 
that heaven had delegated to her the task of 
liberating her country from the English yoke. 

After haring been the terror of the invaders, 
ftr acre than a year, and achieved a series of 
lucernes which ceased only with the final libera* 
hon of franco, Joan was captured by a party of 
Itagandians, who had joined the English against 
their native land and were then besieging Com- 
ptegns. To the disgrace of her king, Charles 
the Seventh, no effort was made to procure her 
exchange. To the still greater disgrace of the 
French prelates, they sought to get her into t4ie 
buds of the Inquisition, instigated by a secret 
lasing to the British. Her doom was not left 
long in doubt. The unscrupulous men, who 
directed English affairs during the infancy of 
Henry the Sixth, believing that the disgrace and 
death of Joan was necessary to the retention of 
the British conquests, determined to buy her of 
the Burgundians. Ten thousand livres, and an 
annuity of three hundred more, large sums in 
that day, were the price of her blood. 

To have merely executed the poor girl would 
not have answered the ends of her enemies. It 
was requisite to destroy her influence as well as 
to take away her life; and for this purpose there 
was nothing so efficacious, in that age, as a 
Vox. XXVII —7 


charge of sorcery. The traitorous French pre¬ 
lates lent their aid to this malignant plot. The 
bishop of Beauvais and five others, with the 
Vicar-General of the French Inquisition* were 
the prominent judges selected to be the tools of 
the British party. Every ingenuity of mental 
torture was exhausted in order to induce Joan to 
oonfesfl to crime. Her answers were perverted; 
she was denied counsel; the rack was threatened; 
and even the pretended authority of the church 
was invoked against her. At last, on the pro¬ 
mise of life, she was induoed to sign a confession 
artfully put before her. But nothing could save 
her, for not only did the brutal English soldiery, 
who had been prejudiced against her as a witch, 
cry out for her blood, but even the nobility de¬ 
manded it. 

The vile arts whioh were now adopted, to 
bring her to the stake, would seem incredible on 
any authority less positive than that which has 
come down to us. At last the base intrigues 
succeeded. Haring laid aside tfye male attire, 
which she wore before her condemnation, she 
was tricked into resuming it, and for this was 
condemned to the flames as a relapsed heretic 
and sorcerer. Placed in a cart, she was hurried 
to the market-place of Rouen, where the dreadful 
doom was to be inflicted. 

The stake was fixed upon a lofty scaffold, not 
only that all might see her suffer, but that the 
executioner might not be able to approach her 
to shorten her agonies. Brought to the foot of 
the pile, Joan knelt down, and after imploring 
pardon for herself, and audibly forgiving her 
enemies, turned to the bystanders and besought 
them to pray for her. Her behavior was so 
devout, humble and touching, that sympathy for 
her became contagions. The bishop of Beauvais 
himself melted into tears; the bishop of Boulogne 
sobbed alond; and even the English cried, the 
cruel Winchester with the re9t. 

But this emotion was only temporary. Re- 
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WILL TOW GO? 


covering himself, Beauvais began to read the aot 
of condemnation, in which the dying girl was 
mocked with false accusations of schism, idolatry 
and magic. When the terrible sentence was pro¬ 
nounced, Joan, turning to the crowd, asked for 
a cross. An Englishman, rudely fashioning one 
out of a stick, handed it to her. She took it, 
kissed it devoutly, and pressed It to her bosom. 
A priest, hastening to the church of St. Sauveur’s, 
brought a crucifix, which she embraced, having 
first placed the other under her garments next 
to her skin. While he was exhorting her, the 
English began to grow impatient, and one of 
them rudely asked the priest if he intended them 
to dine there. Immediately, and without waiting 
for an official order, others tore her away, and 
dragged her to the pile. As she gazed on the 
greatycity, the motionless and silent crowd, and 
the infuriated invaders, she cried, 44 Ah! Rouen, 
Rouen, much do I fear you will suffer for my 
death.” 

Above her head was a placard, denouncing her 
as a heretic, apostate and idolater. When she 
had been made fast to the stake, the executioner, 
from below, set fire to the faggots. At the sight, 
nature gave way for a moment, and she uttered a 
cry: but seeing that the priest, who had ascended 
the scaffold with her, showed no signs of fear, 
she forgot her peril in the thought of him, and 
begged him to descend. The smoke was now 
mounting around her. Occasionally tongues of 
flame shot up almost to her person. Beauvais, 
in this extremity, advanced to the foot of the 
pile, hoping to extract some admission from 
her. But she only answered, with mild reproach, 
44 1 die through you.” In vain he sought to make 


i her accuse her king. Though deserted by Charles, 
she would not defame him, but defended him to 
the last. 44 Whether I have done well or ill,” she 
said, heroically, 44 he is faultless.” 

At last the flames reached her person. Again, 
nature succumbed for an instant, and she shrieked 
for holy water. But immediately she recovered 
herself. 8he called on God. She protested her 
innocenoe. From the foot of the pile, the Domini¬ 
can, whom she had forced to descend, encouraged 
her with words, holding out his cruoifix to her 
as he spoke. At times the smoke and flames 
concealed her entirely from view; but her voioe 
was still heard invoking God and his saints; nor 
was a cry of fear or a murmur of pain ever again 
wrung from her. The spectators could not endure 
the awful sight Many fled in horror from the 
Bquare; thousands were in tears; some prayed 
aloud for her with ohoking sobs. A few only of 
her bitterest enemies attempted to laugh. One 
of these, a brutal Englishman, was aboflt to 
throw a fresh faggot on the pile, when suddenly 
her head sunk upon her bosom, and ujfeife, 
44 Jesus!” she died. 

Twenty years after the French king did tardy 
justice to the martyred Joan. A commission, 
procured from the Rope, after hearing the depo¬ 
sitions of more than a hundred witnesses, pro¬ 
nounced her innocent, and declared her sentence 
null. On the spot where she was executed a 
cross was ereoted, which has subsequently been 
replaced by a statue of her. In the succeeding 
reign, still more ample amends were made to her, 
for her judges were ordered to be prosecuted. 
Two of them only survived, but these were tried, 
condemned and executed. 

* 


WILL YOU GO? 


BT MART B. DAWLET. 


Sat not that other climes are fair 
And lovelier than our own— 

That flowers bloom on other shores 
Where yon may find a home— 

What though the sun shines brighter there, 
No oold, nor frost, nor snow— 

It would be Winter in thy heart 
Without us—do not go! 

Oh! do not dream that lapse of time 
Can heal the broken heart. 

The friends we find are ne'er so dear 
As those from whom we part 


Lonely you'll be—you'll surely be, 
Far from the ones you know! 
Many will be your hours of pain 
And sorrow—can you go? 


Yet more—though you may chanoe to find 
In other lands a homo. 

Though you may meet warm friends and kind 
When far away you roam— 

Do you not hear my spirit's voice 
Pleading in murmurs low? 

My heart will break when you are gone. 
Beloved—will you go? 
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BT ALIO 

Fofith or July ! The beating of a dram and 
the screaming of a fife were heard in the dis¬ 
tance-some few thin clouds moved about the 
akj, is if to keep the light from dazzling—the 
aims soft and refreshing, not over warm, just 
sufficiently in motion to stir the young thrifty 
cos, and bring the scent from the tomato and 
potatoe vines—the orchards looked well, and 
the harvests generally had fulfilled a good pro¬ 
mise. The people all through the neighborhood 
of Jacksonville were glad, and thought their 
village was about as thriving a village as was to 
be found in that part of the country—and so 
they well might think—the best farms com¬ 
manded fifty dollars per acre—the soil was natu- 
nljjr productive, and there was abundanoe of 
wood and water and stone; fine clay for making 
bricks; beside othey advantages at the basis of 
independence, and which made the farmers about 
Jacksonville naturally a little proud—and this 
pride extended from their own possessions to the 
property of their neighbors, and took in the fifty 
lots and thirty dwellings—the meeting-house, 
two grocery stores and tavern, denominated 
Jacksonville. There waB talk of a seminary 
bring built during the summer, and some pros¬ 
pect of the erection of half a dozen new dwell¬ 
ings, beside the certain addition of a third story 
to the tavern. The difficult execution of a new 
sign was already in commission, and it was 
whispered about the device was to be an eagle 
soaring toward the sun, with the motto beneath, 
“upward and onward.” The commission had 
been entrusted to the wagon-maker of the vil- 
lige, whose ability in painting carriages served 
to warrant a genius for painting eagles. There 
was some regret that the sign could not have 
been completed and swinging before the “North 
American Hotel” on the glorious Fourth, but the 
regret was not enough to mar the general joy- 
ouaae8s, and as for the landlord, the excellent 
Peter Holt, he had a secret project of his own 
that the completion of the third story, and the 
putting forth of the new sign should give eclat 
to the general .training in the falL Therefore 
he compressed his lips and pnt his full moon of 
a kce under a dubious cloud when inquired of 
concerning the sign, saying simply, “we shall 
we what we shall see.” 


B OABT. 

The people about the neighborhood had been 
astir before the cock on the day I write of, for a 
general oelebration was to be held in Jackson¬ 
ville, and in addition to the usual forms and 
ceremonies, two of the oldest men in the neigh¬ 
borhood—real Bevolutionary soldiers, were to 
head the procession whioh was to form at the 
North American Hotel precisely at ten o’clock, 
who were to bear between them the American 
flag; and on each side of them little girls were 
to walk with baskets of flowers, garlands for the 
oonquering heroes. And here let me say, their 
honors, while among us, were too few. 

The village, which stood on a rising ground, 
oould be seen two and three miles away, from 
positions where no woodland intervened, and 
now, even higher than the steeple of the church, 
shone the bright oolors at the top of the liberty 
pole. 

Not more than a mile away, and plainly in 
view, not only of the steeple and the liberty 
pole, but also of the people gathering in front 
of the hotel, and in hearing of the music, lived 
the family of Timothy Walden, consisting In all 
of husband and wife, Matilda, a young woman 
of eighteen, and two boys, fourteen and sixteen. 

They had been early astir in common with 
their neighbors, but not joyously astir—they 
were not people who joined in celebrations, why, 
nobody knew—they did not know themselves— 
but they honestly believed themselves too poor 
to be justified in spending so much time and 
money. 

There had been some hope on the part of the 
young people, up to the last moment, that they 
might be permitted to join in the festivities of 
the occasion. Even to drive the geese from the 
common, and assist in the removal of hoop-poles 
and staves, preparatory to the grand march, 
would have been esteemed a privilege by the 
boys, and to be allowed the most obscure posi¬ 
tion where she might see the procession and the 
green arbor over the dinner-table, would have 
made holiday enough to Matilda, and she would 
have been quite willing to forego the white dress 
and pink ribbon which the young ladies generally 
had. 

When the breakfast was concluded, Mr. Wal¬ 
den went out to the harvest-field as usual, and 
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apparently did not onoe think of a suspension 
of labors. Sullenly the two boys followed, half 
wishing it might rain and spoil all the fan for 
other people, for nothing so embitters the heart 
as the constant denial of innocent pleasures. 
And here let me say that Mr. Walden was the 
owner of sixty acres of as good land as was to be 
found in the neighborhood, beside all neoessary 
horses, carts, and implements of labor generally. 
His fenoes were in repair, and a thrifty orchard 
and commodious bam had rewarded his industry. 
A house, too, he owned, or rather the foundation 
of a house, for it was unplastered and unpainted, 
and altogether unfurnished except the actual 
necessities about the kitchen and sleeping-rooms. 
The sun streamed across the bare floors through 
the uncurtained windows, and great piles of 
bedding and heaps of rags and wool filled the 
empty rooms—there were no flowers about the 
yard, and the garden in the rear was quite oyer- 
grown with weeds. 

A good, patient, hard-working woman was Mrs. 
Walden—but she was not hopeful any more—she 
said she was tired of hoping She had tried so 
long and so hard to get a little beforehand in the 
world, and what had it amounted to? Thought^ 
of this sort were busy in her mind on the beau¬ 
tiful Fourth of July aforementioned. It had 
never been her habit to indnlge in hard thoughts, 
but somehow that day she could not help it—the 
house had never looked so naked and comfort¬ 
less; she had never seen so little prospect of 
ever having anything, and in her absence of 
mind she let fall the coffee-pot and broke it in 
pieces, as she cleared the thble; true, it had 
leaked a long time, but then it was better than 
none—dear me, what would become of them! 
She had done her part—nobody could say she 
had not—who then was to blame? if it was not 
Timothy she did not know who it was. This 
suspicion once allowed to come into her mind, 
made room for many accusations, and she put 
together all the Fourth of Jtlys and other holi¬ 
days she had spent at home and working hard, 
and no thanks from nobody, which meant, from 
Timothy. They had never had a Christmas 
dinner nor a New-Year's dinner so long as they 
had kept house—and who was to blame—why 
somebody must be; but no matter for that, she 
must try to do her duty at any rate—so she 
worked on, thinking harder and harder things. 
Happening to look toward the field, she saw the 
two boys turning summersets in the shadow of a 
tree, for they felt it to be their right to be idle 
on the Fourth of July, and for the moment she 
felt as if she was all the one that did anything 
to any profit, and this the more, perhaps, that 


as she looked she saw Timothy making his way 
to the fence where young Dr. Meredith, who 
was just Gome home from prosecuting his profes¬ 
sional studies in a distant city, was waiting to 
shake hands. 

“Dr. Meredith, indeed 1" exclaimed the un- 
amiable woman, “ a great doctor I guess he is.” 
And if her supposition that it was impossible for 
John Meredith to be a doctor .could have been 
analyzed, it would have been found to consist 
chiefly of the facts that she had known John 
Meredith when he had but two shirts, she had 
known the colors of all his various boyhood coats, 
and how hard his mother worked and how much 
she denied herself for the sake of educating him; 
and more than this, she knew his mother before 
him, and all her family. That she had ever 
known John to be other than a good and obedient 
boy she would not say—but what of that—there 
he was, dressed finely, and going to pass the day 
in idleness—perhaps ere he would read the 
“Declaration,” and be called “doctor” by seme 
silly young girls, at any rate. 

Then her thoughts naturally reverted to her 
own daughter, and she became aware that her 
wheel was still, which added to her irritation, 
and in no mild terms she enjoined her to go for¬ 
ward with her work. 

Still, ever and again there was silence in the 
parlor where Matty should have been spinning 
—how could she keep her eyes from the public 
road filled with wagons and carriages, and young 
men and women on horseback and on foot, all 
with happy faces and dressed gaily, going to the 
Fourth of July. Amongst the rest there is one 
who looks earnestly toward her and bows very 
low, and close against the pane she presses her 
face before she sees it is Dr. Meredith; but her 
sweetest smile and a double recognition are 
given, for though she has played “hide and 
seek” with him many a time—aye, and even 
beaten him in the spelling class at school, she is 
pleased to see that he has come home, and never 
once thinks it is not possible for him to be a 
doctor. “Dear me!” says Mrs. Walden, as the 
wheel stops again, “well, I must work all the 
harder for the idleness of the rest, I suppose,” 
and with a shining tin pan in her hand she 
makes her way to the garden. She don't know 
what she will find, she don't suppose she will 
find anything, and sure enough she does not; 
the cucumber-vines are yellow, and seem to be 
dying; there is not a cucumber to be found 
larger than her little finger, and as for the 
tomatoes, they might just as well never have 
been planted; there are a few onions run up to 
seed among the weeds; the cabbages are not 
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heading at all, and she can't tell where the beet 
bed was made. So, through nettles and bars she 
makes her way out again, stopping for a moment 
at the current-bushes, as a forlorn hope—she 
finds a few poor little berries, but if she picks 
them new there won't be any left, so she leaves 
them for a greater emergency, and with an 
empty basin returns to the house. The flies are 
basting thick along the ceiling, and one or two 
eld hens are picking the crumbs from off the 
floor—they ought to hare plenty, but they have 
not—there are not more than half a dozen 
chickens in all, about the farm; the hens don't 
do well—she don't know why; possibly there is 
some fruit in the orchard large enough to cook, 
tot she don't know as she will traipse there 
after it, if there is; there is part of an old ham 
left, she will cook some of that for dinner, and 
when that is gone she don’t know what they will 
do. She is mending the fire when Timothy 
comes to the well for water, and seeing pieces 
of the broken coffee-pot, says, 

“How did this happen, Sally?" 

“I let it fall," she answers, “and I don’t care 
if I did.” 

“Why, Sally, what put you in such a humor? 
I am sorry the coffee-pot is broken, but I did 
sot mean to blame you;" and he adds by way 
of lemoning the disaster, “see here, I have been 
doing mischief, too," and he exhibits a hole in 
Ms shirt sleeve which he had caught in a brier 
tad tom. 

Sally does not speak, for she secretly believes 
that her husband does blame her, perhaps from 
ths fact that she is blaming him. 

U I am afraid our Fourth of July friends will 
get wet,” says Timothy, looking up at the sky, 
sad making a last effort to elicit Some notice 
from Sally before he goes back to the field. 

Bat for the first time in her life she refuses to 
speak, and with tears brimming up in her eyes 
goes to the closet and takes from the shelf a 
tandle of old patched and darned shirts, and 
fitting down, adds patches to patches, and darns 
to darns—there are a dozen good new ones on 
the shelf, to be sure, but if they were worn odt 
they would not be new—so with the tears falling 
fast she works on. There is a rap on the open 
door, and looking up she sees Mrs. Eliza Bates 
—a neighbor whom she has known well ever 
?ince her marriage, and before, in fact. Indeed, 
tbey were quite confidants at one time. But 
their intimacy has not been very great for a long 
time—Mrs. Walden has never felt that it was 
right to have any confidant but her husband— 
um! it is the fault of Mrs. Bates that she is 
given to talking over much, and Mrs. Walden 


knows it She has had, too, great worldly 
prosperity, and this has eooled the friendship 
formerly existing between them, perhaps. But 
sympathy is sweet, and when Mrs. Bates says in 
tones of real kindness, “why, my dear Sally, 
what can be the matter with you ?" at the same 
time putting her arm kindly about her neck, she 
answered, crying all the time, “I am so glad 
yon have come, Eliza, for I felt so lonesome and 
bad, sitting here alone." 

“I knew I should find you at home, and so 
while all our folks were gone to the Fourth of 
July, I thought I would eome and see you, 
though you don’t never oomt to see me." 

“How good yon are,” replies Mrs. Walden. 
“I suppose everybody knows they can find me 
at home of holidays, by this time," and she hides 
her eyes in her apron. 

Mrs. Bates holds her hand very close, saying, 
“really, Sally, it’s too bad,” after which she 
makes moan without the use of words, for a 
few minutes. 

“Don’t, Sally, don’t cry,” she says, at length, 
“but tell me all about it; a body must have 
some confidant—now, I tell my daughter Kate 
ail my troubles—but some mothers don’t say to 
their children all they feel." And in thus show¬ 
ing oat her friend, Mrs. Bates was actuated by 
the kindest feelings. 

“I suppose We all have our troubles," sobbed 
Sally Walden, for Mrs. Bates had spoken of hers, 
and therefore she eould admit her private griefs 
more freely, and Mrs. Bates joined in quickly, 
“to be sure, Sally, I know I have mine—now if 
you had seen what a fuss there was at our house 
this morning abont going to the Fourth of July, 
you would think you were not the only persons 
in the world that need ory; I got so worried 
out that I just gave up, and said I wouldn’t go 
at all. I tell yon, Sally, my life is nearly tired 
out of me in one way and another. Now Peter 
Bates is just the hardest man in the world to 
get along with, ana if I did not manage and 
twist and economize every way, I could not get 
along; but I am determined that my family 
shan’t be a whit behind anybody else." And* 
here she went on to explain how she had taken 
her own dresses and made them over for Kate; 
how she had managed to make old things about 
the house look almost as well as new, and when 
at length she stopped to take breath, Mrs. Wal¬ 
den could not help giving some of her own 
grievanoes utterance; she did not want to say 
anything against Timothy, she did not intend it, 
but she did. “It’s too bad," said Eliza Bates, 
“and thongh Timothy Walden is as good a man 
as ever was, and I believe means to do what Is 
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right, he don’t do his part bp yon, and I don’t 
know as it’s any more harm to say it than think 
it, and I have thought it a good while, and I am 
not the only one. Everybody knows,” she con- 
tinned, “that yon never spend money—that yon 
are always at home and always at work, and 
they can’t help saying how does it happen that 
the house is never finished, and that Matty is 
not dressed as fashionably as other girls? Some* 
body must be at fault, and every one knows it 
is not yon.” 

Now Mrs. Bates had thought many a time, 
and said it, too, that Sally Walden was more to 
blame than her hnsband—that she seemed to 
have no ambition and no pride since her mar¬ 
riage, but suffered all things to go at loose ends. 
But now that she sat beside her, and saw her 
thin cheek and old faded drees, and saw, too, 
the bundle of coarse patched shirts she was 
mending, her heart was softened a little more 
toward her than It had been lately, and har¬ 
dened proportionably against her husband, and 
for the sake of being agreeable, and as is human 
nature, under the circumstances, she could not 
forbear speaking more than she really thought, 
or more than at another time she would have 
thought. She even proposed, in the heat of her 
seal for her friend, “to give Timothy a talking 
to.” 

Many things about her own private affairs she 
put into the keeping of her friend, Sally Walden, 
such as that Peter Bates did not always give her 
money for the asking—that herself did a good 
deal of the managing that he had credit for, and 
that her daughter Kate would not now be, as 
she was, one of the very leaders of the Jackson¬ 
ville society, but for her special exertion. And 
here she whispered very confidentially that Dr. 
Meredith had been two or three times to see 
Kate, and that she had reason to believe it would 
be a match. When Mrs. Walden arose to make 
some preparation‘about dinner, “don’t, dear 
Sally,” said the confidant, “I can eat anything 
that you can, so don’t give yourself any trouble.” 

“I could not give you anything if I were dis¬ 
posed,” answered Mrs. Walden, “ there is nothing 
but ham and potatoes about the house.” 

“No matter, I had rather talk than eat,” re¬ 
plied the confidant, and to ham and potatoes the 
neighbors sat down. Matty came from her 
spinning, and the boys from the field, but Mr. 
Walden did not come in to eat, he could not take 
time, as he was working hard to get some grain 
in the barn before it should rain. The neighbors 
bad not noticed till then how cloudy it was, and 
Mrs. Bates cut her visit short as soon as the 
meal was concluded, assuring Sally, by way of 


; parting consolation, that she would come again 
| soon, and that she would not foil to gin 
i Timothy “a piece of her mind.” Tears came 
: to the eyes of Mrs. Walden, for vexation with 
| herself was struggling with gratitude to her con¬ 
fidant, and the annoyance was not lessened, when 
Mrs. Bates said, pointing to the worn-out shirts, 
“I’ll declare, I would not try to mend such 
things, you lose more time than all you gain, 
and if Timothy Walden would not buy better 
shirts, he might go without any for all of me.” 

Mrs. Walden did not say, “Timothy has a 
dozen better shirts,” but she thought it, for her 
heart was beginning to turn to its true allegiance. 
And the two boys returned baok to the field, and 
Matty to her spinning work, and Mrs. Walden 
put away the dinner things with a heavy heart, 
and sat down alone, trying in vain to reconcile 
herself to herself—-she could not do that, nor 
oould she see a clear way before her at all; a 
feeling of bitterness and blindness, of inability 
and impossibility, kept her hands idle and drew 
her face into a frown. 8he did not see as she 
could do anything, and she did not know as she 
would if she could. 

As she sat so she failed to see or hear fie 
flies that came humming thick and black aloof 
the ceiling, and the shadows that deepened and 
deepened where the sunshine had been; she did 
not see the leaves turning their grey linings out, 
nor the clouds of dust that blew up along the 
road; the tempest in her heart did not allow her 
to see the one along the sky. Suddenly a bright 
flash opened, and at the same time blinded her 
eyes, and the crash that came after it deafened 
her ears, and at the same moment made them 
sensible of voices, reproachful voices that she 
had never heard so distinct before. Quick she 
hurried to the door, and strained her eyes toward 
the meadow, that was divided from her now by 
the blackness of the storm; a strong wind was-i 
bending the tops of the trees—she oould hear 
branches breaking, and the frightened cattle 
lowing as they ran hither and thither; the rain 
dashed heavily on roof and grass and dry dust; 
the eave-ducts ran over, and the wind as it came 
bent in the very walls of the house. Matty left 
her spinning and elnng to her mother m the 
lightning flashed again and again, and the 
thunder rolled as though breaking its way along 
the heavens. Awe-struck and trembling stood 
the mother, her eyes still bent on the meadow. 

“Oh, they are oomlng,” cried Matty, “I •* 
so glad;” but scarcely had she spoken the words 
when It was discovered that the children cans 
alone; to the frantic inquiries, for they cam* 
crying as they ran, they replied that a tree 
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under which they bed taken shelter was struck, 
tnd theft their father was killed. 

“Heaven hare merey on os!” cried Mrs. Wal¬ 
den, her face growing white, and her limbs sink¬ 
ing beneath her, and her daughter and sons 
•niwared by sobs and cries, deepening, if it 
might be, the (bar and terror of the time. 

“What is the matter, my good friends?” said 
a voice, kindly and earnestly, and a young man 
that Matilda recognized as Dr. Meredith, stood 
in their midst The awful calamity was ex¬ 
plained, and the young man hastened to call the 
austuice of another neighbor who was return¬ 
ing like himself from the oelebration at Jackson¬ 
ville, and with a brief word of comfort and hope 
they harried to the field, aoeomp&nied by the 
oldest son. 

Ages teemed to pass in the minutes tiQ their 
return, and when they came, the pain and the 
weight of ages seemed to stop and crush down 
the hearts of the mother and her ohilebren. 

Head—they were bearing him home dead! 

“Let me die, too,” exclaimed the almost dis¬ 
tracted wife, throwing herself on his bosom— 
bat when the doctor said there was yet hope— 
h$ might be only stunned and senseless, the 
straggle between hope and despair became almost 
phreniy—newer till now had she known how 
good Timothy was, and how much she lowed 
him. With almost superhuman faith and energy 
the young doctor strove to subdue the last 
enemy, for he was not yet quite triumphant. 
“Oh, if he were only well—if he could only 
ipeak to me once more, and say I was forgiven,” 
cried the poor wife, as she rocked herself to and 
fro and moaned for her own wicked accusations, 
«the now thought them, almost as much as for 
the lost; for there is no thought so bitter as the 
memory of a wrong to the dead. In her heart 
the accused herself of being his murderer; H 
▼as as if heaven had taken him away to show 
her how good he was. One who went to see 
how the tree was divided by the lightning, re- 
tamed carrying a pitcher of blackberries, seeing 
which the youngest boy began to cry all the 
more; “he was picking them for you, mother,” 
he said, “it was the last thing he did.” Mrs. 
Walden could not speak; everything seemed to 
*bow her that herself was more and more to 
blame. Suddenly there was a cry of joy—the 
dead man was alive! No enemy, even death 
itself^ it seemed, could stand before the array 
of love that fought him back. Words would fail 
to describe the joy of that household when the 
husband and father was able to say, “my wife 
and my ehUdren!” 

The storm wwept by—the breese oame fresh 
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and cool from Mis meadow—the clouds broke to 
pieces and scattered from the heavens, and the 
sun came out broad and bright for the setting. 
Dr. Meredith’s reputation was established,* for 
all the Jacksonville people said “if he can bring 
Timothy Walden to life, what is there he can’t 
do?” and so same one and another for his medi¬ 
cal advice and assistance. Perhaps the feith ef 
his patients had something to do with it, but 
certain it is that great success attended him. 

As may be supposed, Mrs. Walden found it the 
easiest and most natural thing in the world to 
say, “Dr. Meredith”—indeed, she quite forgot 
whether the coat he used to wear was black or 
brown, and as for the two shirts, she would not 
be positive but that he had had three; and she 
was quite sure she had seen him at work in his 
mother’s garden a thousand times when other 
boys were playing. There was new light come 
into her world, and as the work and bustle of 
her life stood still while she waited at Timothy’s 
sick bed, she found time to see how many bless¬ 
ings she bad, and how many she had neglected. 

8he made no complaint of the time she was 
losing—on the contrary, she had never talked so 
cheerfully and hopefully in all her life, and it 
was perhaps as much owing to her good nursing, 
as to Dr. Meredith, that Timothy was so soon 
able to be about his work again. 

“Now be carefal, Timothy, and don’t try to 
do much,” said Mrs. Walden, as after a fort¬ 
night’s illness he Went forth from the house. 
He looked up in astonishment—came back a step 
or two—asked her what she said—perhaps for 
the pleasure of hearing it over, and when in sub¬ 
stance it was repeated, he said he felt stronger 
and could walk better than ho had supposed he 
eould. So grateful and so loving was the look 
he bestowed on her that Sally could not help 
saying, “Eliza Bates give him a piece of her 
mind, indeed—she had better attend her own 
affairs, snd I will tell her so if she comes here 
meddling with my husband.” And as she went 
from room to room to see what was in them, and 
what could be done with their contents, she kept 
communing with herself something in this wise. 
Here are rags enough to make a carpet, if they 
were sewed, and Here are heaps and heaps of bed 
clothing—enough to last all my life, and Matty, 
poor girl, has been spinning all the summer to 
make more. I’ll take the yarn I proposed to 
have made into eoverlids, and have it colored 
and woven into carpets—I will see if I can’t have 
carpets as well as EUza Bates, and though we 
have not money to buy new farniture just now, 
we can make what we have appear better. So 
die worked on and on, and at the bottom of all 
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her work wee the thought that she would show 
Mrs. Bates that she had the beet husband in the 
world. 

Matty clapt her hands in glee when her mother 
told her she had oonoluded to make carpets and 
not corerlids of the wool she was spinning. “Oh, 
it will look so much better/’ she said, “when 
anybody comes,” but she thought when Dr. Mere¬ 
dith comes. It was easy worl^ spinning after 
that, and very soon the wool was made into yarn, 
and sent away to be oolored and woven. Then 
the rags which had cumbered the house so long 
were cut and sewed and sent to the weaver’s. 
Barrels and boxes were removed to the barn, 
and some curtains for the windows were made 
of common ohints muslin, and Matty and her 
mother thought they would look almost as well 
as bought curtains, when that they were bleached 
and ironed smoothly. At any rate, they were 
better than Mrs. Bates’—both were sure of that. 
And all the while the work was going forward, 
there was cheerfulness in the house that had 
never been there before. 

They had so mnoh more time than they for¬ 
merly had, they could not understand how it was, 
for though they were getting so much done they 
were not all the time working—for now and then 
they stopt to plan and sometimes to admire what 
was completed, and yet they had never accom¬ 
plished so much when they had not taken time to 
speak in all the day. “If Mrs. Bates can make 
dresses for Kate oat of hers, perhaps I can make 
some for you out of mine,” said Mrs. Walden to 
Matty, one day, “there is my wedding dress and 
my old blaok silk and my white dress, and one or 
two ginghams and calicoes, I believe, in the old 
chest up stairs, and I shall never wear them 
again.” ThecheSt was accordingly opeped and the 
dresses examined—the white one was bleached, 
and with the addition of a yard or two of new 
doth made Matty the prettiest dress she had ever 
worn—the silk, whioh had bun! an ample pattern 
in its time, proved all eufflcient; the oaliooes 
were made to ammo new fashions, and Matty 
was dressed* tfka#ther girls. 

“ There, Sally, you have been doing so much 
lately yon deserve some pay for it,” said Timothy, 
as he throw a neat parcel into the lap of his wife 
one evening when he returned from Jacksonville. 
It was a new dress, the first one she had had for 
a long time, and when she laid it in the closet 
she stopt to wipe her eyes, and having done so, 
she removed the old coarse shirts—they were 
not fit to wash wjndows with, she said, and she 
guessed her husband could afford to wear as 
good a shirt as Mr. Bates. 

“No, Sally,” said Mr. Walden, “I must wear 
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the old ones a little while longer till we get the 
doctor’s bill paid.” And he untied his purse and 
began counting the money ke had already saved 
•for the purpose mentioned. 

“If it were not for that debt,” said Matty, 
archly, “we might have got the house plastered, 
might we not, father?” She blushed and lowered 
her voioe, for the doctor was already at the dooi 

“We were just talking of you,” said Mi 
Walden, “and perhaps I may ae well ask no> 
as any time what I am to give ybu for your Mr 
vices to me?” 

“Not a cent,” said Dr. Meredith; “my link 
service was nothing ooupared to tike great Mr 
vice you have done me, for it was through yon 
that I obtained the confidence of 411 the Jackson¬ 
ville people.” 

“What a nice young man he is,” whispered 
Mrs. Walden to her husband, when the young 
people had walked apart, and she added, “if he 
is in love with Katy Bates I don't see what he 
comes here for.” 

Mr. Walden smiled, and said he would set 
about the plastering the next day. 

“Now, boys,” he continued, “if you are i 
mind to help. I’ll pay you the same that I would 
my other hands.” Of course they were delighted, 
and when the house was plastered, half the 
money had still been saved, for to give it to the 
children seemed the same thing. 

“Is it not beautiful!” exclaimed Matty, when 
the walls were finished and the curtains hung up 
and the carpets laid down—“ why I never saw 
such a change with so little money.” 

“1 wonder if Mrs. Bates’ house looks any 
better?” replied Mrs. Walden, as she walked 
from one room to the other, not knowing which 
to admire the moet. 

“Mother and Matty have made the house so 
nice,” said the boys, “ we must see if we can’t 
improve the yard a little.” So they trimmed 
up the rose-bushes and swept off the grass and 
white-washed the fence, and the more they did 
the more they found they were capable of doing, 
and that a little will was better than a good deal 
of money. They even began to believe they 
could, the next year, make as good a garden is 
anybody. 

“To be sure yon can,” said their mother, 
“but some how or other we get along with the 
table much better than we used to-” 

But the “some how or other” was that she 
herself made the most of what she had; and 
when she had flour and lard and sugar and fruit 
it whs easy to make short-cakes and pies, and 
cakes too. When she had nice butter and milk, 

' and sometimes eggs—net so many as she would 
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like—snothor year she mutt try to raise more 
poultry—she did not oompl&in, however—the 
potatoes were exoellent—the apples had never 
been finer, and she eotxld exchange her extra 
batter for inch articles at the grocery as they 
had not at home—and she always finished her 
eengrmtolations by saying while they were all 
alive and well they most not complain, for she 
never forgot the terrible day that Timothy was 
brought home dead. Neither could she quite 
forgive Mrs. Bates, she often said she was sure 
shs wished her well, and that she would not lay 
a straw in her way—but when Timothy got a 
new coat and hat she hoped Mrs. Bates would 
m them. Three months were gone since Mrs. 
Bates had made the proposal of giving Timothy 
a piece of her mind, and still that malicious 
vork had not beep performed. 

“Suppose we give her an opportunity by in¬ 
viting bar here to supper,” said Mrs. Walden. 

Matty warmly seconded the plan, and a day 
was at onoa fixed. Snob a busy time there had 
never been seen at Mrs. Walden’s as the supper 
induced. The house was set in oomplete order— 
the nicest coverlids were spread on the bode, and 


the frilled pillow-oases brought from the closets 
—a half dosen new chairs were bought—the silver 
was scoured, and the nice china set in the nicest 
order. Mr. Walden was to wear his new clothes, 
and Mrs. Walden the new dress; the boys were 
to make special preparation, and Matty was to 
wear her white dress. 

Cakes were made, and custards, and a variety 
of delioacies I need not enumerate prepared for 
Katy Bates and her mother in the moat excellent 
style; and as a crowning triumph Dr. Meredith 
was invited. 

“It la all admirable,” he aaid, when he was 
told why the supper was made, for since the 
Pourth of July he had been very intimate at 
Mrs. Walden’s, “but I have an amendment to 
suggest, which Is that my mother and the parson 
shall be invited.” 

I need scarcely say that Mrs. Bates, notwith¬ 
standing (he charming occasion offered her, never 
gave Timothy a piece of her mind. Training day 
in Jacksonville saw the oompletion of the third 
story of the North American Motel, and brighter 
even than the new sign, shone, upon that ooca- 
aion, the frees of Dr. Meredith and his bride. 


WRITTEN IN THE WOODS. 

BT f K1D1KIO COOPI1. 


Griat works of one who reigns supreme o'er all! 

In gating on your majesty and might, 

I think of Him who made you, at whose oail 
Earth, sea and Heaven were formed, darkness and 
light 

In enrly Spring npon your beauty bright 
I wondering look; and in gay 8ummer-fcime 
I lay beneath your shade, while fancy’s light 
Carries my spirit onward to the brine, 

Where stout hearts on you tread, and white sails 
o’er you shine. 

Aid I do love when Autumn-time draws near 
To rove beneath you, as in childhood’s hours, 
Gathering your fruits to every school boy dear, 

The walnut and the hickory; while pale flowers 
Look sadly up to Heaven from sheltered bowers; 

The last sweet gems of Summer at whose breath 
They joyful woke ’mid sunny gleams and showers, 
Nov meekly do they meet the reaper Death— 

Aad sweetly through the air floats their last dying 
breath! 

I listen to the blue-bird’s plaintive note, 

As o’er your heads he to the Southward flies, 
Pouring in sorrow from his little throat 
His sad farewells; for here ’neath sunny skies 


He watch’d his unfledged brood, and ere did rise 
Over the Eastern wave Sol’s glorious rays, 

His ne’er missed morning song I learned to prise; 
Oh, did I share your heart, bright bird, my lays 
Might too resound to His the great Creator’s praise. 

And oh, ye forests, oft in Winter-time 
I gase npon your branches white with snow, 
Through which a ray of light doth often shine, 

As if to tell the unlife-like bark below, 

There comes a time when yon again shall glow 
’Neath cloudless skies, and round you sweetly 
bright 

The fairest flowers of Summer-time shall Mow, 

And Natnre wake again to life and light, 

And happy birds sing corols blithe and bright. 

And ye shall stand In might and majesty 
Long after I mj mortal course have ran; 

And with yonr tall heads tow’ring to the sky, 
Through countless years first greet the rising sun. 
By yonr strong aid great battles shall be won. 

And borne by yon man cross the ocean’s foam, 
And while upon this earth looks down the sun 
Ever in majesty abroad, at horns,. 

Tour stately forms shall rise, yonr swift keels 
proudly roam 
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«I WOULD NOT FORGET 


THEE." 


IT OLA1IHOI MAT. 


I would not forgot thee—thine Image stQl lingers. 
And blesses my heart in its desolate boors; 

Like an orison breathed in the eahn hash of evening, 
And like dew that refreshes the withering flowers. 

ms long sines the dreams of that old time enthralled 

Tis long since I worshipped, when thou wort my 
shrine— 

Bat mem’ry still wafts on her pinions so gentle. 
Those moments of bliss when I first called thee 
mine. 

I wonld net forget thee—tho’ time has new numbered 
Long, long, weary home sinoe frde doomed ns 
part, 

It can never destroy the sweet fimoies we cherished. 


Nor efface the loved image I wear in my heart 
So sweet and so holy the spell that was woven, 

80 radiantly bright the dream rosnd ns oast. 

That now, even now, I wonld not awaken, 

Although its seft transports are over and past 

I would not forget thoe—no, no, there are moments 
When I look to the past with a feeling of pride. 
And think that a being so gifted and lovely, 

Once dwelt in my heart as my own spirit-bride. 
And though through this wide world our paths are 
divided, 

Ferehaaee on the shores of Eternity's sea, 

Our spirits will meet in the joy of that morning. 
When the mourner goes home, and the taptivo is 
free! 


SONG. 

BT MBS. ARK 8. STXPHXXS. 


Tra chain which links my soul to thine, 

I sometimes fear may be less bright, 

That sorrow yet may dim the shrine 
On whieh my soul has east its light 

Whene’er thou art, or seemest cold, 

My bosom saddens with a fear, 

That love so easily controlled, 

May perish when it is most dear. 

I know not why such thoughts should come, 
To frighten thus my brief repose, 

As humming-birds that cease to roam, 

Find shelter in the fragrant rose. 


And slumbering in its blushing core, 
Content with all the sweetness there, 

Forget the blossoms that before 
Tempted their wings to try the air— 

My spirit-bird has found her rest, 

And in the shelter of tby love. 

All timidly she builds her nest, 

Without a thought or wish to rove. 

She leaves it to less happy things, 

To seek all flowers that brave the sun; 

She is eon tent to ibid her wings, 

And gather honey but from one. 
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SONNET. 

k FROM PETRARCH. 


A tekder paleness, stealing o'er her cheek, 

Veiled her sweet smile as 'twero a passing cloud 
And such pure dignity of love avow’d. 

That in my eyes my full soul strove to speak. 
Then knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Communion bold in Heaven; e’en so to me 
That soft compassion which none else could see 
120 


Beam’d lovely, to my heart alooe address’d. 
Each grace angelic, eaeh meek glance humane. 
That love e’er taught his fairest votaries, 
Were to that look ungentle, cold disdain. 

Casting with sadness on the earth her eyes. 

In silence to my thought she seem’d to say, 
"Who calls my fhithfhl friend so far away ?** 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s.Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

continued fbok page 58. 


CHAPTER V. 

THl COTTAGE AND THE CASTLE. 

Teb dawn came on with clouds. A few teams 
rattled along the country road—the smoke curled 
white and dense from the chimnies of the distant 
cottages— but the home of old Miles Goldfinch 
wore a deserted look. The garden had been 
neglected of late, and the marigolds strove to 
put a cheerful face upon the matter—notwith¬ 
standing they were quite crowdednlown by weeds 
of noxious quality and homely show. Soon, how¬ 
ever, appeared some signs of life within. The 
front door was opened, and a bright-looking, 
curly-pated hoy appeared, and sitting on the big, 
polished stone in his night-gown, began vora- 
riously masticating a huge piece of brown crust, 
ius staying his appetite till breakfast time. 
Pretty soon a sturdy, farmer man went toward 
the well with his bucket, and lustily swung the 
wol, refreshing beverage from the black depths 
below. Window after window was thrown up, so 
that the sun just struggling through the clouds, 
sent a solitary spy to reconnoitre within. There 
iu not much to be seen save the quaint, wide, 
homely old brick hearth—and the straight-backed 
chairs ranged each side of the room—a long pine 
table in the centre—a little, yellow-washed, 
rooden settle in one corner—and now and then 
Ming over the crackling fire, a smart-looking 
roman, clasping a large baby to her bosom, thus 
attending to more occupations than one. 

As her husband came in, she superintended 
itling the kettle—and then sat down with a 
jood-humored smile to welcome two more little 

who ran in, fresh from sleep, slapping each 
ther with great, good humor, and screaming 
ieir mirth aloud. 

“Hush! you’ll wake grandpa,” cried the 
‘other, smiling and frowning. 

“Grandpa’s awake—I been in there,” lisped 
ie elder, “and here he is now.” 

At that moment an aged man appeared, lean¬ 
's on a staff. His silver hair—his weak and 
"emulous gait, his shaking hand bespoke his 
reat infirmities, and yet the settled sorrow of 
Vol. XXVII.—8 


that face alone threw a chill over the warmest 
heart, so palpable was it, that even children 
could read his suffering, and were silent in his 
presence. On he came, tottering and pausing, 
looking about with the air of a wearied, suffering 
spirit, then slowly advancing to the great arm¬ 
chair, he sat as slowly down, and essayed to 
smile a mournful smile at the children who 
crowded silently about his knees. 

“Where is Jimmy?” he askod, tremulously. 

“Here he is—and—what have yon got my son, 
a letter? It’s too early for the postman.” 

“I found it under the window, where I planted 
my strawberries,” cried the young and hand¬ 
some rogue, swallowing his last mouthful with a 
tremendous effort—“somebody must have threw 
it there; see, it’s all wet.” 

The old man’s son took the letter from the 
hand of his boy, and cast a meaning glance 
toward his wife as he read the direction. “ From 
Ruthy,” he involuntarily exclaimed. 

“What—eh? Ruthy did yon say?” cried the 
old father, “poor girl—once I had two—there 
she used to sit,” he continued, pointing on one 
side of hiB knee, “and there sat Ruthy. How 
bright it always seemed when they were here— 
and both had their pretty arms about the neck 
of their old father, now she's gone—and they've 
gone—both of them; the house looks like a tomb 
now, it does,” he put np his shaking finger to 
wipe a tear from his farrowed cheek—“come, 
boy, what is it? what does Ruthy Bay?” 

Meanwhile the wife of John Goldfinch had 
sprang to her feet, frightened at the sudden 
rigid look and, immovable attitude of her hus¬ 
band. 

She could not find voice to speak, before 
he with a gesture of despair threw the letter at 
his wife and rushed from the house. The chil¬ 
dren gazed on all this with a strong inclination 
to cry; for with their instinctive penetration 
they knew trouble had come. The wife and 
mother read with an anxious countenance that 
grew ashy pale before she had done, the follow¬ 
ing; while the old man, unconscious.of trouble, 
smiled and looked in the fire. 
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“Dear Father —You will never see me again be seemed bewildered, “John, John, my sen,” 
—but Rose it revenged. Farewell, and pray for he asked, in a mild and faltering voice, “John, 
me. Bless me, my father, for I have brought has—has anything happened? Rose—has—-has 
the cold, deceiving heart to judgment. she come back, my son? Ruth—are they both 

“Brothers —What you with strong hands here? then let us return thanks;” and kneeling 
and burning souls could not accomplish, a weak down the shattered mind poured forth fragments 
woman’s will has done. You will see the minions prayer and old petitions; he was no longer 
of the great and guilty flocking about your door, Bane—his mind was gone—and forever. 

demanding Ruth Goldfinch. Tell them she has - 

fled to a distant land—and if they call her the “Oh! she is dying, poor, dear oreature—poor, 
child-stealer—point to the river—speak of my dear creature—and I because I did not stay—I 
poor injured sister’s honor—ask them who stole Bhall lose my place—and the baby, the dear, in- 
that! and health, life and peace away from a nocent little thing that never did harm, dead and 
guileless family, and planted 6hame and grief in l 8 on ®— ftn d Ruth, that awful, crazy girl, gone 
an old man’s path. God be with you all, I too—oh, dear, dear, if this isn’t too awful—too 
Ruth Goldfiech.” awful—what shall I do?” and poor Ware, almost 

crazy, rushed frantically from end to end of the 
“What hoe she done?” asked the wife, who room, next to where her lady was lying in a 
had striven in vain to draw her husband to a fainting fit—then ran from corner to corner, and 
seat in the little chamber whither he had be- finally stopped before the five or six physicians 
taken himself, and trflk calmly before they dis- who were in attendance upon the unhappy Lad/ 
dosed anything to the old man. : Walden. 

“Heaven knows!” he cried, with a groan of The baronet had not been seen since morning, 
despair—“hark! what noise is that?” : He had early received the note that Ruth had 

They flew down the stairs. Three men in written the preceding night, and hastily read it 
police uniform had made their way into the amid shrieks, groans and confusion of the direst 
kitchen, and stood there, confronted by the old kind. And thus it ran; 
man, who had raised himself to his utmost 

height, and with blaring eyes and gestures of “Baboeet or Waldenwold — Cold-hearted 
defiance shouted hoarsely, “Away! hounds— wretch—look for your child where your base 
away! or the old man will tear ye in pieces, designs—your cruel desertion drove my unfor- 
What! dare ye— dare ye come with this language tunate sister. Look where the river runs strong 
to my very hearth? My child, my inhocent child, and rapid—look for both her and I where you 
a thief and a murderer—God, God of heaven— will find neither. Ruth Goldfixch.” 

if I go mad look to your lives!” 

John sprang forward and held his father’s He crumpled the letter up in his hand vio- 
hands—“I pray you, father , father, only hear lently, muttering between his teeth, “I knew 
me,” but the old man, no longer weak, threw the devil was in her, I saw it in her eye. Mad- 
him aside as if he were a child. man that I was, why did I provoke my fate ?— 

“Hear,” he shouted, “yes, hear! they accuse my child—devil!—oh! fiend, look to your mis- 
Ruth, our innocent Ruth, my noble girl, they tress,” he said, more calmly, as he observed one 
accuse her of murder —by heaven! my heart has of the upper servants regarding him with fixed 
bled over one foul transgression—but let them and horrified aspect; “I am going for the police, 
breathe the word again, and I will tee blood—I and send to Lady Walden’s, my mother, tell them 
will taste it, villains! Where is the letter, John— to keep the boy by all means.” 
give me the letter; you said it was from Ruth.” All day and all night they searched—and for 
“Father, father,” groaned the young man, in many days and nights—but no tidings of either 
such excess of agony, that the veteran’s uplifted Ruth or the child—almost every road was 
arm sank to his side, and he gazed with vague, guarded, but nobody had been by, except, the 
wondering looks, mechanically repeating, “the toll-keeper said, very early in the morning a 
letter, my son—the letter.” miserable little, old wretch, who begged her 

But John sat motionless, his face buried in his ; way, somewhere before daylight it was. 
handB. His wife sank weeping also at his feet— ; Lady Walden for many a long month never 
and the poor children standing outside the door, left her sick chamber. It was rumored that allj 
whither they had retreated, sobbed as if their that time she had been delirious, but that now, 
little hearts were broken. with a slow step and white cheek that smote tbJ 

The old man looked on for another moment, baronet to the heart to look upon, she moved! 
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wearily about her beautiful home. That in a 
large box by her bed she kept all the little 
dresses, all the little toys of her lost darling, and 
erery morning drew them forth with caressing 
fingers and a breaking heart It was Tory sad 
to see her thus—apd the baronet, too, grown so 
moody and miserable—even the very servants 
«ught the melancholy of the house, and every 
body said it looked like the place of doom. The 
baronet indeed seemed suddenly to grow prema¬ 
turely aged—his hair began to turn white, which 
would bare been very remarkable in so young a 
man, if there had not been his great trouble to 
account for it The only creature who seemed 
alin to life and joy was the young Lord Henry— 
but though Lady Walden loved her boy, still tire 
memory of the dear lost child took from her the 
comfort of enjoying his society, and although Bhe 
applied hetself diligently to his education, her 
van face told that her heart was with the dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A TRJ5ASUBB FOUND. 

“What is it, mate?” asked the stout, burly 
captain of the famous “ Manchester Sisters,” as 
the former kept scrutinizing some object afar off 
through the old grey ship’s spy-glass. 

“Indeed, sir, it does seem like a small boat j 
without a soul in ber, but a right nice little 
thing, and I warrant yon worth saving.” 

It was a clean, jaunty-looking schooner, quite 
aew, and a very picturesque thing on the deep, 
dark blue of the ocean—the vessel commanded 
by Captain Counters, and he had been heard to 
bout, often, that he would not exchange the 
“Manchester Sisters,” no, not for any big craft 
that sailed the salt pond. Evening was wearing 1 
when the tidy mate descried, or thought he de- < 
•cried “suthing flotin,” as he expressed him- ] 
self, and sure enough before fifteen minutes had j 
elapsed it shaped itself out of the mist, rocking 
and rolling, drifting at the mercy of the winds; j 
and occasionally as it came near, a faint moan j 
could be heard. 

“There’s suthing alive in that there,” said the 
mate, and hardly sooner had he spoken than the 
schooner’s “cockle-shell was let down, and men 
Rationed to pull in the caft. 

“A baby! by all that’s gracious, and alive 
too,” shouted one of the men: “ poor thing! she’s 
a’moet cried herself to death, judging by the 
•yes.” 

Slowly and carefully it was gathered up and 
toon laid in the mate’s arms, who held it as if 
it wis a piece of pasteboard. 

“Dang it, I ean’t help it, sir,” exclaimed a i 


weather-beaten tar, dashing the tears from his 
eyes; why he should have so said was incompre¬ 
hensible, for nobody had spoken to or observed 
him nntil he added, “Dang it, it’s just like her.” 

“ Jnst like who?” asked the captain, who had 
not quite recovered from his blank amazement 
on receiving this acquisition to his crew. 

“The last one, sir; had seven, and all of ’em 
dead—seven fine girls—and $he looks like the 
last one.” 

A queer thought came into the captain’s head; 
he was not very fond of children. “Look here, 
Trevor,” h© said, “if you’ll take the child and 
take good care of it, I’ll excuse you from duty 
till we get home—then if you like you can keep 
it. No doubt all that belong to it have gone to 
the bottom; it had rich ones, anyhow, whoever 
they were, for look at that dress—my creation! 
but it must have cost! Gold pins too, or what 
d’ye call em’s—see, that’s to pay you for your 
trouble, you shall have them all, Trevor;” and 
as if he had done a very magnanimous thing in 
giving away what was not his own, the captain 
motioned to Trevor to take it, which he very 
tenderly did with a tear still standing in his eye. 
It seemed utterly exhausted—but the humane 
care of the sailors in supplying it with weak 
water and wine, and feeding it as it grew stronger 
with bisonit dipped in a solution called tea, soon 
revived the little stranger. It shared Jack’s 
rude bunk—it slept in his arms, and learned to 
smile at and cry for him. He even taught it to 
walk, and strengthened its little limbs with ablu¬ 
tions of salt water—so that through lack of that 
tenderness with which the wealthy enervate their 
offspring, it grew surprisingly—and the slight 
tan of sun and wind did not render it a whit 
less beautiful. The rough sailor even learned to 
make it clothes; and a few of the captain’s shirts 
were converted into nice dresses for the daintily 
born babe. 


CHAPTER VII. 

JACK TREVOR’S HOWE. 

Straight ifto the little parlor whose tiny shelf 
shone with glittering sea-moss and bits of pearl, 
whose empty fire-place was garnished all over 
with huge conk-shells, and upon whose neat little 
table in the oentre stood a miniature “navy 
ship,” the work of Jack Trevor’s own hands, into 
that very parlor one sunny, summer’s afternoon 
Jack Trevor burst, as soon as he could disengage 
himself from the coach, with his young prize in 
his arms, rejoicing in a large blue bonnet and 
bright red dress which the honest tar had bought 
for the child. 
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4 ‘Mercy on me, Jack,” exclaimed his delicate 
wife, recoiling a pace or two, “where did yon 
get that—that baby?” This was after she had 
rushed wildly into his arms and almost smothered 
the little one in kissing him—but baby by this 
time was accustomed to rude handling. 4 

“Now where do you think?” asked Jack, 
attempting a droll look, which sat in comic 
grandeur on his queer little face. 

“Pm sure, Jack—what should I think— I — 
I’m sure—whose is it?” 

“Tours,” exclaimed the sailor, as bounce went 
the baby into her lap; and before she had quite 
time to scream out, she had felt the pressure of 
the dear, velvet cheek—and whosever it might 
originally have been she cared not, but held it to 
her bosom and wept. 

“Now that’s putty,” said Jack, with some¬ 
thing like a smile distorting his features, while 
the tears oame rolling from his eyes—“that’s 
fine! guess I’ll bring you another present soon. 
You needn’t hug it so powerful, nobody ’ll take 
it from you—found it out at sea in a boat—rela¬ 
tions all dead and drowned—handsome dress and 
gold thingumgigs—guess they was desperately 
rich, anyhow; poor baby, poor baby, ain’t you 
glad you’ve got a mother anyhow?” 

“And did you really find it. Jack, out at 
eea? poor, dear thing; only to think—was it a 
wreck?” 

“Well, I should reckon it was suthin o’ that 
kind,” answered the tar, gazing admiringly on 
the natural manner in which Mrs. Trevor “took 
to” the babe—“but ain’t you got any news? 
How’s old Salem prospered sinoe I’ve been gone ? 
Ahl ha! Susy, there you are, my darling,” and 
a pretty rosy face was held temptingly up, and 
as any gallant sailor would have done, Jack 
kissed it. 

“I didn’t expect you so soon, uncle,” said his 
little niece, very much astonished just that mo¬ 
ment at beholding the baby—“why, where did 
you get that?” 

“Only think, my dear, he found it; found it 
out at sea,” cried Mrs. Trevor, almost breathless 
with delight, “ain’t there somethi4| about her, 
now, that looks like little Marie?” she added, 
almost ready to cry again—“look, it’s trying to 
get on the floor—la! I thought it was such a 
little thing it couldn’t walk—there! do see 
now.” 

Thus saying, she watched in great triumph 
while the babe steadily moved toward Jack, and 
held up its chubby arms to be taken. 

“There’s arms for you,” cried Jack, lingering, 
although Susy repeatedly said that dinner was 
ready, “there’s arms for you—there’s legs— 


there’s the tetotalest, cunningest little feet—ami 
if its face ain’t a beauty, what is a beauty? Only 
you look at that hair,” and he twined a slight, 
glossy lock about his thick forefinger—“only see 
them great eyes, bless ’em, look at them dimples, 
and them, Lor’ bless us, ain’t her cheeks like the 
red sfreaks on an apple? Ain’t she a prize, hey— 
ain’t she a handsome one? I don’t believe there’s 
a baby in the United States can beat her,” sayiag 
which, holding her over his shoulder, he went oat 
to dinner. 

The babe, whom they named Marie, thro re 
wonderfully. All the good wife’s care was for 
her; and it seemed as if Providence had sent the 
child to lay hold of her heart ere sorer, deeper 
trouble came to her humble but happy hearth. 
For before Jack went his next voyage, which was 
to be his last, he said, pretty Susy also vent 
over the seas to become the wife of a missionary, 
and from that last voyage Jack never returned. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SLOP-8 HOP CLEKK. 

“I’ll tell you what, ma’am, you may think 
yourself well off* to get that price—why we only 
give ordinary-looking people—my good wo min," 
said the coarse clerk, leaning over the counter, 
and peering under the neat, little black bonnet 
with a look that sickened the heart of his lis¬ 
tener, “we only give ordinary-looking people 
one and sixpence—but our genteel and pretty 
customers, my dear, if they suit us, as no doubt 
you would, we give two and sixpence; a marked 
difference, you see.” 

The woman, who wat young and withal good- 
looking, was so thoroughly heart sick and wearied 
that she could have borne anything but marked 
insult, taken any price for the work which laid 
neatly folded on the counter. She hardly heard 
the conclusion of the clerk’s speech, but drawing 
a beautiful child closely to her side, and leaning 
against a post affixed to the counter, she said 
faintly, “Give me what you think proper for the 
shirts—I did my best—put two rows of stitching 
in each plait and ironed them very smoothly— 
and if you’ll be kind enough to give me the pay 
for these -” 

“Bless us, madam! we make it a point never 
to pay— never , on no account, till the whole batch 
is done—I think you took twelve. But Til tell 
you what it is,” he added, impudently laying his 
hand where it touched hers, and brought the 
blood tingling to her cheek, though she would net 
appear to notice the indignity, il you shall have 
the change. It’s a particular favor, you know— 
you know it’s what we don’t often do, only where 
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ve—where we—hem—take a—that is, where 
our customers particularly please us,” he added, 
in sn altered tone, sudden!y abashed by a look 
from under the little black bonnet, from which 
the reil was hastily drawn. 

(< Ain’t she a handsome one though?'* he asked 
himself, straining his eyes after her retreating 
figure; “must be a widow—one child—poor, re¬ 
duced and so forth. Hold up the prices awhile, 
come down through hard times, and she can't 
stand it long, ha, ha, we’ll give her a penny per 
sheet md the cotton to find, Stewart prices,” he 
added, rubbing his hands; “starvation prices, 
that’s how we come it over the good-looking ones, 
and 90 —and so they, they’re willing to eat their 
pride at last—hang it, they deserve to come down, 
why don’t they behave themselves ? What do they 
look a fellow out of his senses for if he says a 
pretty thing? Mighty high, now it’s just laugh¬ 
able to see them sport their lofty looks—but 
hunger ’ll bring ’em up, especially them that has 
children, they either come to terms or die slap 
off, leafing their handsome babies to starve or 
be brought up by the city. I can find many a 
one on the street, though, that scorned to be 
spoken to by me years ago—ha, ha, slop-work 
is the general leveller—slop-work makes brisk 
business for the city-fathers, it’s the grand sewer 
of the nineteenth century, it empties all the trash 
down,” saying which with a grin, he resumed his 
ehalk and marked a skeleton figure on the stout 
hu cloth before him, destined to take in some 
unsuspicious son of Neptune, perchance to be 
vet with salter brine than that of the wide, 
cheerless ocean. 

Grasping her little Marie tightly by the hand, 
tie sailor’s widow walked shyly but hurriedly 
through the great city. First she called at a 
biker’s and bought two large loaves; and though 
the child asked it not, a penny's worth of sweet 
«kw; and then turning into a dismally narrow 
and dirty street, stopped before one of its old 
booses, and timidly moved through a group of 
c, ‘«8e Irishmen into the entry, up, up, up four 
long flights of creaking stairs, into a back cham¬ 
ber seat and clean, but scantily furnished. There 
sbe proceeded to take off Marie’s tidy little bon¬ 
net of black, her dress of threadbare silk, her 
little polished gaiters, and substituted a plain 
cotton apron and worn shoes. Then she went 
through the same form with herself, talking and 
ailing to the little Marie in an absent kind of 
while every few moments she wiped the 
ton from her eyes. 

Whatever the old room was, the child made it 
sfca beautiful. She was a lovely creature with 
btr milk-white forehead and great, soft bine 


eyes, filled to the brim with love. Her hair hung 
like skeins of gold just rippling with a slight curl 
over the fair, rosy cheekB and dimpled shoulders. 
Each time the widow looked at her a new light 
came over her care-worn face, though in a mo¬ 
ment the great burden of unspoken sorrow re¬ 
sumed its old resting-place. 

The child prattled about, a little while, after 
the scanty tea had been served, while the widow 
taking from the closet a heavy bundle, unrolled 
it and sorted out the several parts of a linen 
shirt: and still at eVer everything she did the 
tears fell heavily. After the child laid its head 
upon the pillow dreaming happy dreams, the 
poor woman threw by her work and Bobbed 
aloud, “It’s almost gone,” she said, in broken 
accents, “the money Jack left is almost gone, 
and I’m going too; I feel it here, in my heart, 
I'm going very fast, and what will become of 
her? She’s such a pretty oreature,” she mur- 
mnred, looking at the sleeping cherub, “that 
somebody will be kind to her for her beauty’s 
sake—but how will it be when She has grown to 
womanhood?” 

“It may not be so bad with me,” she added, 
after a long pause, pressing her hand to her 
heart, “but this burning fever—this beating 
pulse—this hollow oough—these deathly feelings 
at night when I spring from my sleep with the 
damp, cold sweat on my forehead—oh, God! in 
mercy hear my prayer! If I am to die, Father 
in heaven, in mercy provide a home for my inno¬ 
cent darling before I go.” 

Again she resumed, 

“How cruel it was in him to taunt me so! 
cruel, cruel to give us toilsome work of pain and 
labor; to make ns sit from day’s dawn till the 
night, and give ns scarcely enough to buy bread 
for onr children; and then insult us beoause the 
hand that protected us once lies in the cold 
grave, and we have none to care for us.” 

God help you all, widows, in great and har¬ 
dened cities! If you are strangers in a strange 
land, few indeed will come to your hearth where 
the brands of human love are turned into grey 
white ashes, and hope cowers like a starved men¬ 
dicant counting the rents in his tattered gar¬ 
ments. Many a time must the spirits sink like 
lead, cold, heavy and palpable; and the obill of the 
heart’s fever, seldom succeeded by a glow, alas! 
freeze up even love itself. Through a thousand 
channels the bitterness of the unfeeling world 
will flow in, and qnench, if it can, even the 
desire of honesty; so that life must be hereafter 
but a living death—and death a hideous tor¬ 
mentor that points only to unending gloom. But 
however mach the glitter of goty may abut out 
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eternity to the oold, unfeeling eye of wealth, 
there is a time of reckoning coming to all men— 
look to it ye who traffic in human souls! 


CHAPTER IX. 

CAJLB ACT) LABOR. 

Day after day the widow tailed, but her 
strength failed her rapidly. She was soon 
obliged to take in coarser work, of flannel and 
cotton texture: and no longer able to carry 
them home herself, a poor neighbor, a rough 
but kindly-hearted girl, volunteered to go for 
her, and also to do any little favor in the way 
of errands, taking care of Marie, or whatever 
the sickly woman could not herself attend to. 

“For I'm sure she's a nice, decent body," she 
exclaimed to her mother, on coming one day 
from Mrs. Trevor’s little room, “she’s a nice, 
decent, and a clever one too, I know. Tt makes 
my heart ache, it does, to see her look so healthy- 
like—her cheeks redder than mine—redder even 
than Miss Mitten’s, the milliner’s who puts paint 
on and no mistake—and yet she can’t hardly 
ever walk acrost the floor. If she only had a 
husband to earn what little pa does, and even 
we. altogether can but just make out, and me 
braiding straw and you making duck trousers," 
she added, in a parenthesis, “though to be sure 
we might more than make the pot boil if pa 
didn’t drink—but poor soul there she sits, meek 
and quiet as a lamb, and never complains, and I 
know blessed well she must be hungry often 
enough, .because when I carried in that soup 
yesterday her eyes sparkled up—my! as if she 
hadn’t had anything to eat for a month." 

Seeing the man come by with huckleberries, 
the good girl snatched up a sixpence she had 
been saving in the corner of her drawer for a 
week, toward baying a new comb, and laid it out 
in berries for the sailor’s widow and her little 
charge. After delicately presenting them, she 
noticed that Marie had been crying bitterly; 
that her eyes were red, and her little bosom 
heaved with hardly repressed sobs. 

/ “Poor thing,” said the widow, glancing up 
from her work with biasing cheeks, and eyes 
that almost burnt one to look at, “poor thing, 
she has been begging so hard to go out, and I 
daren’t let her without me, for you know what 
the children are in this neighborhood, it sickens 
me to hear their oaths, and I would rather die 
than expose her to such dreadful things." 

“ What’ll she do after-f” began the girl, 

but suddenly she bethought herself of her blunt¬ 
ness, and left her speech unfinished. 

“After I am gone you would say,” answered 


the widow, looking up calmly, “somehow I don’t 
seem to fear for her then. It appears tones 
if God would stretch forth his arm,” she added, 
with solemn emphasis, “and take her under His 
protection. It looks as clear as sunlight,* she 
went on talking to herself, “for all her great 
beauty, her utter helplessness, and her being a 
girl, I don’t seem to have the least fear. Ever 
since that night I prayed to God I have been at 
rest What will happen, or how it will happa 
I don’t know, and I scarcely think of it And 
when the time comes—though it will be hard tf 
leave her—yet 

* 

'Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are .* w 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed poor Sally, vehe¬ 
mently blowing her nose and rubbing her ej« 
violently, “how you can talk of dying so, and 
never feel frightened nor nothing—well, there! I 
couldn’t feel so to my dying day.” , 

“It’s because I’m a Christian, Sally, and frw 
Christians never fear death, because it’s the 
opening of a new life to them, and not the cold 
grave they look at. They feel as sure of waking 
with a new body, and new powers, as yon fed 
of seeing the dawn of another day, or perhaps I 
should say, as little dread that they shall not 
wake up in eternity.” 

“ It’s past my comperhension,” said Sally, with 
another gruff demonstration of feeling—“bull 
was going to say, Mite Trevor, that if you wanted 
any work carried home, I’ve done up my ironing 
and I’ll go for yon now; and if that fellow gives 
me any more imperence about my cheeks or 
eyes, Fll slap him right in the face, that I wilL* 

“Then I shouldn’t get any more wor^” said 
the widow, with a faint smile. 

“No more you wouldn’t,” replied the girl 
softly, “but can’t a body show that she ain’t to 
be put upon? Impudent puppies, they think, 
some of them ninnybobs do, that because a girl 
Ain't rich, or educated, or such things, that she 
ain't got proper self-respect Only let 'em try 
to give any more insulting speeches, and 1*11 get 
my Jo, if he hasn’t waited on me more In a 
month, to jest go there and give him the best 
horsewhipping he ever had—and he’s had more 
than one. I'll be bound.” 

Saying this, she left the room to run opposite 
and fetch her bonnet—then as she held the roll 
of work in her arm, a sudden thought seemed to 
strike her. 

“It’s real pleasant,” she exclaimed, lingering 
at the door, “maybe you wouldn't trust her with 
me, but I won't let go her hand onc’t; and she 
looks mo pale.” 
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This she said pointing to Marie, in whose eyes, 
as they were raised with an anxious, inquiring 
gase to the faee of the widow, a gleam of light 
had been kindled. 

“Til bring her baok as careftil—as careful— 
as—as gold, if you'll let her, and I’ll dress her, 
she looks nice enough—only a bonnet—may 
she?” 

To this the widow assented, pointing to the 
closet where the child’s better clothes—though 
sadly worn at the best—were kept, and Sally 
proceeded with great alacrity to put them on. 

Tucking the yellow ringlets very carefully 
within the fadedf bonnet, the widow gave many 
a charge to Sally, and kissing her darling, sent 
her, for the first time, out of her presence, then 
wearily mowed about to provide their homely 
sapper. 

An hour elapsed—Mrs. Trevor had sat down 
to the table long ago in momentary expectation 
of her darling; but finding she did not appear, 
gave herself np to anxious care, and foreboded 
every aocident that ever has happened to chil¬ 
dren in the crowded streets from time imme¬ 
morial. Flushed and haggard by turns, she 
alternately looked from her narrow casement 
into the courtway, and moved with ill-boding 
alacrity to one as weak as she, down the many 
stairs into the passage, and gazed up the street 
for her child. 

“ Something must have happened,” she cried, 
bursting into tears, as she sought the room 
where Sally’s mother lived—“oh! what shall I 
do?” 

“You needn’t fret if my darter's got her in 
eharge,” said the old lady, in a tremulous voice, 
“she’s the carefnllest creeter about such things 
you ever see. Why only think! two dozen clear 
starched to-day, and not a wrinkle or a scratch 
on one; she’s an oncommon gal, Sally is—and 
Mess my soul, turn your face right round, for 
that’s she, sure as we had mush and milk this 
momin’ for breakfast.” 

Yes, it was “she,” and Marie with her, looking 
so radiantly happy, with a little paper bag twisted 
at the top in each hand, her oheeks dotted with 
dimples, and the eager, good news almost burst¬ 
ing from her widely dilated eyes, while Sally, 
with a look of much importance, stood by with 
month wide open, and a vastly pleased face. 

“Why have you been eo long, my darling?” 
exclaimed the widow, throwing her thin, flesh- 
lew arms about the body of the beautiful child, 
and folding her to her bosom. 

“To the nice lady, mamma; and she give me 
this—and this for you—and she will come here, 
too, to see you, mamma. Look—taste.” 


Mrs. Trevor turned to Sally, and the good girl 
related quite a little adventure. 8he had been 
to the shop, she said, got the money and some 
more work, and was just coming away, when 
Marie, attracted by a hand organ and a monkey 
dancing on the pavement, pressed her to stand 
and hear the musio ever so little a minute. A 
rich-looking and handsome lady sat at one of the 
grand windows, who as soon as she caught sight 
of the child stared at her quite earnestly, and in 
a little after sent a fine-looking serving man— 
she supposed it was a serving man, though he 
was dressed quite genteelly—to ask her if she 
wouldn't bring the child in just a minute for the 
lady to see. 

“Well,” continued Sally, “I thought it 
wouldn’t be no harm, so in we posted, pet and 
I, into one of the splendidest-looking places you 
ever did see—and it wasn’t only the entry to*-^ 
but there was Aggers there and pictures, and 
red and yeller glass, and a shandeler, and a 
carpet that was too good to tread od, and gold 
things on the stairs, and gold things on the 
walls, and I declare if the paper wasn’t all gold 
too. But they carried us furder in—and there, 
my goodnese creation! I couldn’t tell yon what 
wasn't there, it looked grander than a jeweler’s 
shop, and I didn’t hardly darst to set down on 
snob fine things as them sopy’s, and I didn’t 
hardly darst to look, nor to speak, nor to breathe. 
Then the lady she took Marie, and began to talk 
to her, and undone her bonnet so the hair all 
come down; then she looked kind o’ sad enough, 
and took ont a little gold locket with a face in 
it, and kept saying, ‘how very like!’ I thought 
she never would have done kissing and talking 
to her—and pet, she took it all jest as natural 
as if ’twas her right, and so who cares? What, 
she afraid? no, no, she jest looked round at the 
fine things as she does on the old walls here at 
home; and she sat on the lady’s knee and played 
with her handsome curls, and talked away till I 
up and said, ‘I was sorry, but wan’t she afraid 
her ma might be uneasy, and she sick, you 
know.* ” 

^ “Her ma—who is her mother?” she asked. 

“So I made bold to put in a word about you, 
ma’am; how that you was sick, and—and— 
and-” 

“And I suppose you told her how very poor I 
was?” added the widow, sadly—“but then what 
did she say?” 

“Why not in so many words exactly I didn’t 
tell her that f but she said she must come round 
to-morrow and see you; that she was very fond 
of children, and Marie particular put her in 
mind of somebody —and her face had such a 
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dreadful, sorrowful kind of look, that I somehow 
oouldn’t bear to see it. So she’ll be here to¬ 
morrow, and here’s the work—two pockets more 
to put in, and not another cent for the trouble. 
I do think them bare-faced men ought to be 
screwed up to a crust and cold water; there, I 
do. Bat never mind—I shall git through work 
sooner to-morrow, and PU put them extra 
pockets in—they shan’t git it out of you.** 


“Thank you, Sally, you are very, very kind,’ 1 
murmured the widow, faintly, taking Marie’s 
hand and leading her to their room, “it will be 
but a little while longer, and then I shall need 
no help,” she added, in an Undertone—and in¬ 
deed her trembling limbs and ashy paleness— 
her hurried, painful breathing betokened the 
near termination of all her earthly sorrows. 

(to bx cohtinuxd.) 


CLOUD-DREAMS. 


BT AKNIB OBAY. 


Misty shrines ye seem 
Clouds of night 1 
When the distant thunders moan 
In unearthly monotone. 

Both my spirit dream 

Of dark Druid rite; 

Takes the owlet’s scream 
For a wilder theme. 

Clouds, ye clouds of night! 

Seem ye ohanoels pale, 

Clouds of night! 

High and stern as moonless fkne 
Haunted by the ghoul’s dark train, 
Bend ye to the gale— 

Toss ye cold and bright 
Till Love’s snowy veil 
Seems your billowy trail. 

Clouds, ye clouds of night! 


Ghastly faces gleam, 

Clouds of night! 

From the ohiks of gloomy cells, 

Where the thunder’s pean swells. 

And the lightning’s beam 
Is their only light; 

Lonely captives do they seem, 

Pooring through your star-sprent stream. 
Clouds, ye clouds of night! 

Volumes writ on high. 

Clouds of night! 

Mystio tales ef distant spheres, 

Pages blistered o’er with tears 
Of wierd Poesy, 

Seem ye to my sight; 

Faint ye grow, my eye 
Watches anxiously. 

Clouds, ye clouds of night! 


FEBRUARY. 


BY D. HARDY, JB. 


Brumal month! Thy solemn voices 
Tell my soul of childhood’s years, 
Fill my heart with untold sadness, 
And my eyes with unwept tears; 
For the dead with soul-full features, 
Pass before my mental gase, 

With the fleeting pleasure shadows 
Of my childhood’s happy days. 

Though the storm without is raging, 
And against the dusky pane. 

Like thesouhd of demon footsteps, 
Beats the ohill and frosen rain; 
Yet the rattling of the rain-drops, 
Finds an echo in the heart. 

And a thousand recollections 
Into life and being start 


When the days begin to lengthen. 

And the snow-robes disappear, 

When the tender blade is springing, 
And the song of birds we hear; 

From the South-west dreamy whispers. 
Borne upon the sephyr’s wing, 

Come, like dream-land’s gushing music. 
With sweet Btories of the Spring. 

Yes, the gladsome Spring-tide’s coming. 
For her silv’ry voice is heard 
In the distance, like the carol 
Of a light-winged Summer bird; 

Soon will play a new existence, 

In the new awaken’d bowers, 

For the fairy Spring-tide’s coming. 

With her train of birds and flowers 
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THE SIN OF PROFANITY.; 

A TRUE STORY. 


BY YITZ MORNKB.. 


Gsobgi Ferguson was a young man of great ) 
promise; his friends all said so; his enemies all 
said bo; and he was perfectly well aware of the 
fact The “right of suffrage” had been his but 
three years, when he was called upon to take the 
editorial charge of a paper of an independent 
and reformatory character which was ushered 

into existence in the town of B-. Prosperity 

iu his, and the Recorder soon obtained a large 
circulation. But there soon after appeared 

another sheet in B-, which became quite as 

popular, in a short time, as his own. The Gazette 
“picked flaws” in the Recorders manners, and ; 
argued fiercely on matters of the utmost import- ; 
ance to the nation; while the editors of the two : 
were on the most amicable terms imaginable, : 
privately. But of this nothing has a bearing 
upon my tale. 

It was a cold morning in the winter of 18—, 
when Mr. Ferguson bounced into the store of 
an elderly friend, with a “ Good morning, Mr. 
Williams!” 

“Ah! good morning, friend Ferguson; how 
ire yon?” 

“Well, Fm bo-bo,” said George, rubbing his 

hands over the stove; “but it's a d-d cold 

coming, ain’t it?” 

“What did you say?” said Williams, gravely, 
as he looked over his desk at our friend. “ Really, 

I do not know how cold that is; but it should be 
very, very cold, George, before I would use such 
an exclamation.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” said Ferguson, 
with a flashing eye. 

“Insult you ? By no means; is it an insult 
for me to pUrect your attention to your own 
language? Indeed, do yon not think, George, 
that it is a grand mistake you have made in not 
preserving your language so pure that it might 
be free for comment, on all occasions?” 

“Mr. Williams, what do yon mean? I do not 
understand this I Are you joking me ?—or what 
is it?” 

“Joking, George!—and on such a subject. 
Far from it. I am aware that my conduct is 
▼«y strange to you; but George Ferguson, listen 
to me! I have known yon for years—ever since < 
Jon ran at your mother’s side in frock and hat— i 


I have tossed you upon my knee—I have watched 
your progress from infancy—and of late years 1 
have observed your inclination to profanity in 
language, and now, George, I am willing and 
anxious to show you what a folly you commit. 
The habit is gaining upon you to a fearful extent, 
and I wish to warn you of it. Will you listen?” 

As he spoke, Mr. Williams laid aside his pen 
and advanced from behind his desk. Mr. Fer¬ 
guson made an evasive answer; avowed his wil¬ 
lingness to consider the thing, but plead haste, 
and invited his frieud to call at the office in the 
afternoon, when he would be more at leisure. 

“No, no, George, I do not wish to give yon a 
lecture, and 1 will detain you but a moment. 
Will you hear me?” 

Mr. Ferguson nodded assent. 

“In the first place, then, yon know, do you 
not, that you are addicted to this habit of pro¬ 
fanity?” 

Another nod. 

“And, knowing this, there are many reasons 
why you should break yourself of it, at all 
hazards. First and foremost, it is a violation 
of God’s holy commandment—‘for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain.' Next, there is no gratification arising 
from it, as from all, or nearly all, other sins. 
There is nothing tempting in its appearance, 
and, look at it as you will, there is no excuse 
whatever for it. A man steals, perhaps, from 
want; he lies that he may screen himself from 
punishment; he breaks the Sabbath that he may 
revel in pleasure; but he swears—for what? 
Nothing! Men, reputedly respectable men, too, 
daily commit one of the most fearful sins noticed 
in the Bible—blaspheme and insult that mighty 
One who holds their lives in His hand—for no 
earthly reason but indiscretion. And further, I 
have had frequent occasion, George, to notioe 
the effect of this thing in your business, and I 
can assure you that, in a merely worldly sense, 
it is deteriorating to your interests. I could 
tell you of many a dollar you have lost by this 
very habit There was Mr. Hughes, now, who 
had the direction of the printing of Dr. Morgan's 
disoourse. You remember what a feeling was 
produced in his congregation some time since, 
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by a powerful sermon on the vicious tendencies 
of theatres; and you remember equally well 
that many thousand copies were printed for 
circulation. Now I know, George, that those 
pamphlets were meant to be done at your offioe. 
But as Mr. Hughes and Mr. ^Ulenford were 
talking on the superior beauty of your work, 
Mr. Hughes said he should feel wrong in en¬ 
trusting Buch a job to a person addicted to 
profanity.” 

“Well, if men choose to be so foolish, let 
them,” angrily interrupted Ferguson. 

“But the fact is as urgent, and if men avoid 
you because you displease them, then you must 
change your ways, if their friendship is of any 
importance to you. But no man can be blamed 
for objecting to subjecting the minds of their 
children to being led to a disregard of precepts 
contained in your paper, by the well-known fact 
that you, their propounder, are addicted to pro¬ 
fanity. You know, as well as I or they, Mr. 
Ferguson, that such apparently insignificant 
matters do undoubtedly have a bearing on the 
morals of the young. You do not see men swear 
at an evening party, do you ? And you would not 
swear in the presence of Dr. Morgans, or Rev. 
Mr# Howard; which shows plainly that you are 
as well aware of the fact as anybody.” 

“Yes, Mr. Williams,” said Ferguson, as that 
gentleman paused, “I am aware of it—well 
aware. But do you not know that it is a very 
hard matter to refrain?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is, very. Yet men do it 
It is said to be as difficult to conquer the habit 
as to break off from the use of tobacco or ardent 
spirits; but this I do not believe.” 

“But it is true, Mr. Williams. In faot I 
believe it is harder. A man has command over 
his muscles, and, as the Quaker advised, may 
keep his hand wide open when tempted to drink, 
and so disable himself from conveying the thing 
to his mouth. But in this case the muscles 
have no part—it is the will. A man may keep 
his hand open, and yet swear like a trooper. 
Ha! ha! hal” 

“Don’t laugh, George; the subject is a serious 
one, and demands serious consideration. How¬ 
ever, I can give you as good a rule as the 
Quaker’s, if it can so apply; although I fear as 
mind controls muscle the remedy is a poor one. 
But, if you wish to try it—whenever you are 
tempted to swear, keep your mouth shut!” 

“But, Mr. Williams, an oath falls from one’s 
lips as easily as breath heaves from one’s lungs. 
I should never swear at all if I had time to think 
of it beforehand, and I am not half the time 
aware when I do swear.” 


“ Did you ever resolve, firmly and resolutely, 
that you would cease? Did you ever make one 
real energetic effort to shake off the habit?” 

“No—never. ^It is a fact. Because I never 
saw very forcibly any reason for it. I know 
that it is wrong—and yet there is no feeling of 
guilt in my mind, similar to that which follows 
a theft or a falsehood. But I cannot stay longer, 
Mr. Williams. Good morning.” 

“Good morning!” 

Mr. Ferguson walked down the street wrapped 
in profound meditation, and so absorbed was he 
that he passed his office some rods ere he dis¬ 
covered his mistake. As he wheeled about to 
retrace his steps, au oath fell from his tongue. 
He bit his lip with vexation, for he now observed 
it, and instantly he oursed his own carelessness 
—thus again sinning. It is thus that the habit 
manifests itself when once acquired. Our swearer 
saw fully the magnitude of his vice, and he deter¬ 
mined to “wrestle with the madman,” like the 
fabled Greek, until he should dash him over the 
precipice. 

For two weeks Mr. Ferguson strove resolutely 
with his failing, but with little apparent progress 
He broached the subject to his wife, and she 
(women are always right on such matters) folly 
agreed with Him that it was his duty, before 
God and before man, to conquer himself. It 
was the want of a deep, firm, sensible conviction 
of the fearfulness of his sin that prevented him 
from doing so. 

One cold, windy day in March, Mr. Ferguson 
came in from the street, and banging the door 
after him, ran up to the stove, snapping his 
fingers, and exclaimed, with an oath, 

“How cold it is out doors, Mary!” 

“Hush, George; here is Dr. Morgans!” 

Ferguson fairly jumped. He stood in astonish¬ 
ment a moment and gazed incredulously at the 
clergyman, who, for his part, was as greatly asto¬ 
nished as himself—not at the recontre, but at the 
language he had heard. Recovering his com¬ 
posure, he saluted the abashed young man with 
a kind “Good morning,” and extended his hand. 

The salutation was returned in a very em¬ 
barrassed tone, and the two were for some 
moments silent. At length George spoke— 

“What shall I say for myself, Dr. Morgans?” 

“Say, God forgive me, and enable me to avoid 
ever using such language again while I live!” 

“I have said that, in substance, long ago,” 
said George, “and it is not enough. I cannot 
keep a resolution which is merely spoken with 
the lips, without being felt on the heart as well.” 

“But, Mr. Ferguson, why do you not so feel 
it?” said the clergyman. 
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“Because, (1^ suppose) I am not thoroughly 
imbued with a feeling of the necessity of such a 
step—which, however, my friends unite in tell¬ 
ing me, is great Can you suggest a remedy for 
xny sin ? If so, I will listen with gratitude to 
what you may say.” 

“I am placed in a delicate position, notwith¬ 
standing, Mr. Ferguson; it is seldom that I have 
to endeavor to convince a person of your stand¬ 
ing, that he is living in the practice of one of 
the most enormous vices we behold.’ 9 

“Enormous! Excuse me, but is not that an 
extravagant word, doctor?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Ferguson; by no means. 
And here you at once advance evidence corrobo¬ 
ratory of what you just stated—want of appre¬ 
ciation of the extent of your sin. Is it not an 
enormity which is actually frightful to behold, 
that men can listen to Gospel truths week after 
week; can deliberately and feelingly respond, 
God have mercy on us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law; can ejaculate every Sabbath 
day, Hallowed be thy name , and then go out into 
the world and mock these truths, and break that 
law, and shame that prayer, by using God’s 
holy name in light and frivolous conversation?” 

“Strange! that this never occurred to me 
before!” breathed George. 

“Again, do you consider, Mr. Ferguson, that 
every time you use the name of God in vain, the 
exclamation is a prayer, not meant for such 
indeed, but still, for all you know, accepted as 
such ? Suppose that the words are borne up to 
the throne of Almighty God as a prayer—then, 
oh! how many souls have you prayed the 
8upreme Being to consign to everlasting damna¬ 
tion! If God should hear and answer those 
prayers, how many of your friends would find 
an eternity of torment!” 

Mr. Ferguson started from his chair and paced 
(he room. He was evidently agitated. The cler¬ 
gyman pursued, 

“Oh 1 my dear sir, I fear for you,«as for all 
(hose who are addicted to this dreadful habit 


What will be their portion in eternity? Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vainl the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh hit name in vain!” 

“Why have I not felt this before?” groaned 
Mr. Ferguson. “ How could a man be so foolish ? 
Preposterous!” and, after a pause, “but true!” 

“My brother, you are wiser. You see guilt 
more plainly, do you not?” 

“I do; but how am I to avoid it?” said Fer¬ 
guson. 

“Rather ask, how can I sin again? Of this 
rest assured, my friend, he that abhors an oath 
will never use one. Learn to look upon the 
thing with terror, and you can never give utter¬ 
ance to one without shuddering at the act. Thus 
you are safe. Never write, nor repeat, nor think 
an oath, and you will eventually learn to regard 
it with as deep repugnance as you did in your 
childhood. There is no other way.” 

Mr. Ferguson paced the room in silence. The 
scene was becoming painful, and Dr. Morgans 
rose to take his leave. 

“Remember, now, my friend,” said he, as he 
offered his hand, “in this lies your hope. Shun 
an oath as you would a snake, for oh! it is a 
deadlier foe to your well-being, and its fangs 
are more poisonous than serpent’s ever were. 
Good morning!” 

As he retreated from the doorway he repeated, 
as though reluctant to leave the subject, in a 
solemn tone, “ The Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name m vain /” 

As Mr. Ferguson turned to his wife, she met 
him with an encouraging smile. 

Without a word in reply, Mr. Ferguson retired 
to his -study, and knelt in prayer. God heard 
it, and blessed the supplicant. 

The next number of the Recorder contained a 
powerful article on the sin of profanity, and 
from that day the business of the firm increased. 
A tone of morality soon settled upon George 
Ferguson, which resulted in his eventually be¬ 
coming pious and honored. 


SUMMER EVENING. 

BT SOPHIA DIXON. 


Tdu is no breath of disoord in the air. 

No tints but those of glory in the sky; 

It is a Sommer sunset, where all fair 
And lovely things before onr vision lie, 

From the half shadowed earth, to where on high 
The mingling of all colors rich and rare, 

And deep or bright, is softening on onr eye. 


Who thus can view them, nor beholding share 
The influence of their beauty? When the sod 
With its wild flowers is sweetost, and the breete 
Floats like a whisper’d music through the trees 
In melody of joy ? Oh, wfco hath trod 
Such scenes, nor felt his spirit soar from these 
In silent worship to the living God! 
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A STORY OP REAL LIFE. 


BT VAST L. MBAHT• 


CHAPTER I. 

“Thbbb is no use in talking, Gustavus, I have 
chosen a cap for Charlie, and he shall wear no 
other.” 

“Don’t be unreasonable and obstinate, Emily: 
I wish him to wear the cap which I have selected.” 

41 It cannot be,” said the lady, decidedly. “I 
would not show my want of taste by putting a 
blue cap and purple mantle on my child.” 

“But you will make your child hideous by 
clothing him in such showy colors; when you 
know that both, the green especially, makes his 
delicate complexion look sallow and sickly.” 

“Every one I saw yesterday said he looked 
beautiful; and when I first tried on the cap at 
the store, Mr. J-said it was the most be¬ 

coming one imaginable.” 

“Of course. What else would he say when he 
saw it was your choice? If I had been there 
you should not have had it.” 

“That would make but little difference: if 
Charlie cannot be supplied with a cap from his 
papa’s store, there are plenty other stores where 
he can be suited.” 

“I tell you, madam,” said the husband, with 
increasing anger, “you shall not disfigure Charlie 
in such a manner. Dress the babe as you please, 
make it as frightful-looking as you can—but in 
Charlie’s dress I vnU have a voice.” 

“Dress the babe as I please 1” repeated the 
wife, mockingly, “and what, I pray you, is a 
child of four years but a babe? No; when he 
is a few years older I will cheerfully admit your 
right to select his apparel; while he is a little 
child, I prefer to use my own taste in such 
matters.” 

“You kpow as well as I db that blue is the 
most becoming color to a child like Charlie; and 
I do believe,” added he, petulantly, “that if I 
had not happened to express a preference for it, 
it would have been your choice.” 

“Oh, surmise and believe as you will; he shall 
wear the cap whioh I have chosen and no other.” 

“He shall wear it, you say?” reiterated the 
husband, sternly. 

“He shall wear it I” repeated the wife, with 
calm decision. 

132 


“Then, madam, all I have to say is this, and 
I wish you to understand it distinctly,” rejoined 
the now thoroughly enraged husband, empha¬ 
sising every word, “the day that next sees 
Charlie Barton in the street with that green 
cap on his head, will also witness our immediate 
and lasting separation.” 

“Then this day will witness both,” was the 
wife’s rejoinder. 

“I have made up my mind to this course,” 
resumed Mr. Barton, “so make your choioe 
accordingly. I am weary of continual disagree¬ 
ment—there must be an end of it” 

“As soon as yon please, I am also weary of it, 
and will not dispute the point with you. We are 
not suited to each other—the wisest plan is to 
part” 

“And that plan will be acted upon. I have 
suffered enough from your ill-temper and obsti¬ 
nacy, and will hear no more:” and the incensed 
man left the dining-room while his wife was re¬ 
plying. 

“No, you would prefer a more submissive 
victim to your tyranny,” and she also left the 
room to prepare for her accustomed morning 
walk. 

The marriage of Gustavus Barton and Emily 
Sanders had been, as their sentimental friends 
declared, “one of true love.” A gay, handsome 
girl, entering on her seventeenth year, Emily 
had beoome acquainted with the equally gay and 
handsome Gustavus, who had just attained his 
majority; both felL in love at first sight, and their 
mutual attachment was soon revealed. Mrs. 
Sanders was pained by her daughter’s preci¬ 
pitancy in a matter of so much importance. She 
listened with a smile half of pleasure, half of 
sad incredulity, to the vehement protestations of 
eternal love and constancy with which both tho 
lovers met her objections to their speedy union, 
based on their youth and inexperience. How¬ 
ever, to the object of her daughter’s choice she 
could make no objection. Old Mr. Barton had 
established his son in a business connection with 
an extensive and prosperous firm; the young 
man’s pecuniary prospects therefore were good— 
his moral character unexceptionable. So, not 
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without some natural misgivings, Mrs. Sanders 
jielded consent; and the day on which Emily 
completed her seventeenth year she was united 
to her happy lover. The wedding was an elegant 
affair. Mrs. Sanders was in easy circumstances, 
and having until her husband’s decease mingled 
much in gay society, had a large cirole of 
fashionable friends who graced the nuptials with 
their presence. The Bartons, too, with their 
aristocratic connections were there, smiling gra¬ 
ciously on the fair, blushing bride. A beautiful 
house was presented to the young pair by old 
Mr. Barton for their residence; its rich and ele¬ 
gant furniture was a gift from the mother of the 
bride; and the happy couple entered on their 
wedded life without a cloud in all its bright 
horixon. During the five years that intervened 
until the day on which our story opens fortune 
had smiled upon them. Gustavos prospered in 
his business, and was looked upon as a man 
destined to achieve great wealth and influence. 
Emily was as handsome and admired as ever; 
and but for the death of her mother, which 
occurred about two years after her marriage, 
had known no cause of sorrow. Two lovely 
children frolicked within their beautiful home, 
and in the eyes of the envious world the Bartons 
were the happiest of the happy. 

But it has been said there is a skeleton in 
every house, and theirs was no exception to the 
rule: for the happiness that might have been as 
unalloyed as ever falls to the lot of mortals, was 
disturbed by scenes of constant altercation and 
discord. The merest trifles gave rise to conten¬ 
tions, which were sustained on either side with 
equal perseverance, as if they were ingeniously 
seeking some means of self-torture, until they, 
surrounded by every earthly blessing, came to 
regard themselves as among the mqst unfortu¬ 
nate and ill-fated of beings. The poet has said 
truly, 

“The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear; 

And something every day they live 

To pity and perhaps forgive.” 

Bat forbearance was a word poetically unknown 
to our friends; s«Z/-pity was indeed indulged to 
an extent that rendered them the more exacting 
and irritable; and forgiveness, though some times 
graciously and gracefully extended, afford no 
guarantee of future caution or amenity. 

The dispute concerning the green and blue 
cape affords a sample of the sinful folly by which 
domestic peace may be embittered and destroyed. 
Little Charlie was the pride of both parents, and 
it was a matter of consequence that he should 
appear to the best advantage to others. Blue 


was • Mr. Barton’s favorite color, and the pre¬ 
ceding winter the child was dressed in accord¬ 
ance with his taste. But Mrs. Barton could not 
think of arraying her darling in the same color 
for two successive winters, even though it was 
the most becoming to his frail, delicate beauty; 
moreover a lady who was regarded as a model 
of taste had selected a purple velvet mantle, and 
green velvet cap and plume for her little boy, 
and Emily resolved to imitate her choice. The 
father immediately objected to the green cap, 
and brought from his store one of rich blue with 
a handsome plume, which the mother protested 
Charlie should not wear: the subject was renewed 
several times with increased asperity, until, as we 
have seen, it led to a threat of final separation. 

Alas 1 that the love once so warm and tender 
could be weakened to suoh an extent by petty 
disagreements! Yet weakened it undoubtedly 
was, for the silken chain had long weighed 
heavily as one of iron, and the severance of its 
galling links seemed the only means of regaining 
peace and happiness. Three hours after that 
decisive conversation, Mrs. Barton, dressed in 
the most elegant style, and leading little Charlie 
with his purple mantle and green cap, by the 
hand, was slowly pacing the fashionable street 
with a friend whom she had met daring a morn¬ 
ing call. Emily was in her gayest mood. 
During the past hoar compliments extravagant 
enough to satisfy even her most exacting vanity 
had been lavished upon her fair boy: and she 
was chatting merrily as if no thought of care had 
ever orossed her mind, when Charlie suddenly 
exclaimed gleefully, “Oh, here comes papa!” 
and with secret uneasiness she saw her husband 
in company with another merchant, coming 
toward them. As they met, both gentlemen 
politely raised their hats, but at the same in¬ 
stant, a gleam of suppressed anger shot to Mr. 
Barton’s eyes, which hod just noticed the unfor¬ 
tunate green cap, and without a word he passed 
on. By a great effort Emily preserved her gay 
manner until she parted with her companion, 
when returning home without delay, she dis¬ 
missed Charlie to the nursery, and began 
arranging her personal effects ,as if for imme¬ 
diate removal. While she was thus occupied, 
Gnstavns hastily entered. He glanced around 
at the disordered apartment, then turned a 
scrutinising regard upon his wife, who, con- 
tinning her task, cast upon him an occasional 
glance of inquiry. At last he spoke. 

“Yon have not forgotten, I presume, what 
was said this morning?” 

“No; I have not forgotten it,” was the brief 
reply. 
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“Your resolution is then taken?” 

“It is.” 

“And bo is mine; let things take their course.” 

His voice was husky with grief an<J anger, and 
he paoed the apartment several times rapidly, 
as if seeking to keep down the struggling emo¬ 
tions. Then opening a bureau-drawer he drew 
forth papers, glanced carelessly at them, and 
replacing them, turned more calmly to Emily. 

“ These are the title deeds of the houses.” 

“I have no need of them,” interrupted Emily, 
haughtily. 

“You are aware that they were purchased for 
you and the children, and the income accruing 
therefrom will probably be of some little use.” 
He paused an instant, then added, “ For the rest, 
a9 soon as I can arrange my affairs, half of what 
I possess will be at your command; give me the 
address of the person who will act as your agent.” 

“When your children are grown up, of course 
you will do your duty by them. At present I 
need no assistance in maintaining them.” 

Emily spoke quietly but firmly, and for a time 
nothing more was said. 

“Why cannot you remain in this house?” 
asked the husband, at length. “I will never 
trouble you with my presence here again, if that 
is what you fear.” 

“No, I will not remain here,” she rejoined, 
hastily. “After to-day the house will be at 
your disposal. The furniture I will take, as it 
was my mother’s choice.” 

She broke off abruptly, for the recollection of 
her deceased parent brought tears to her eyes, 
and her hands trembled nervously as she con¬ 
tinued her employment. 

The husband’s heart softened as he saw the 
gushing tears. He knew how deeply she had 
felt her mother’s death; how she must miss her 
at this juncture: and for a moment he accused 
himself of perverseness, and half excused her; 
but he quickly hardened himself against the 
repentant impulse. 

The door opened, and Charlie gayly bounded 
into the room. His father caught him in his 
arms, and gazed upon him with a mingled plea¬ 
sure and pain. But the little fellow saw that 
his mother.was grieved, and struggled to free 
himself from the close embrace. 

“Won’t you stay with me, Charlie?” asked 
the fond father, and there was deep mournful¬ 
ness in his tone. “Mamma is going away— 
won’t Charlie stay with papa?” 

The child looked strangely from one to the 
other, but when the question was repeated, 
replied readily, 

' “No, I must go with mamma;” and gliding 


from his father’s relaxed grasp, was folded 
closely to his mother’s bosom. She cast upon 
GuBtavus an expression of half dread, half 
defiance. 

“Fear not that I shall ever deprive yon of 
him,” he answered to that look with bitterness; 

“I have no longer wife nor child.” 

After a time he approached Emily, and extend¬ 
ing his hand, said, with forced composure, 

“At least, let ns not part as enemies—good¬ 
bye!” 

Emily’s hand trembled as she placed it in 
his, but resolutely smothering her feelings, she 
responded to his good-bye with equal appear¬ 
ance of indifference. He again embraced little 
Charlie, who still holding to his mother with one 
arm, put the other around his father’s neck, 
while his artless pleadings fell sadly upon the 
ears of the misguided ones. Gently Mr. Barton 
put away the enciroling arm, and in a low tone 
asked where was “little sissie.” 

“In the nursery with Jane,” replied the child, 
and the father departed to bestow a last caress 
on the petted babe. 

Presently a light tap was heard at the door 
which was partly open, and Barton’s voice called 
softly to his first born. The child hesitated, and 
it was not until his mother whispered “go,” that 
he approached the door. Gustavus stood on the 
outside. He drew the ohild to his bosom, looked 
at him fondly with moistened eyes, as he whis¬ 
pered, “Charlie, you will never see papa again 
—won’t you love him always when he is far 
away?” kissed him again and again with pas¬ 
sionate tenderness; then suddenly taking his 
watch from his pocket, put it and his pocket- 
book into the tiny hands of the sorrowful and 
bewildered boy, sat him down on the threshold, 
and rushing down the stairs, the quick closing 
of the door announced to the listening wife that 
he had left the house. And she sprang to the 
window, gazing wistfully through the partially 
closed blinds after that familiar form until it 
passed from her longing sight; then gave vent 
to her long suppressed feelings in a burst of 
agony. Long she wept, heedless of the artless 
endearments of her distressed child; and when 
she became calmer, and with a return of infantile 
vivacity he showed her the beautiful watch and 
pocket-book filled with gold and bank notes 
“papa gave him,” she pushed him from her 
side, and covered her faoe with her hands, 
sobbing in the convulsive agony of sorrow and 
self-npbraiding. Oh, peace of the human heart! 
how powerful art thou to work the misery of thy 
blinded victims! 

The next morning Mrs. Barton with her children 
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left the eity. A trusty domestic who was to remain : 
in her service was directed to superintend the re¬ 
moval of the furniture to a small town, at some dis¬ 
tance, where she intended for the future to reside. 

Gustavos also had disappeared, having on the 
close of that eventful day, retired into the 
country, whence he wrote to his mother a full 
aoeonnt of what had occurred. The old people 
vere startled and grieved by the intelligence, 
hat they found all attempts vain to bring about 
a netting between the two so sadly estranged, 
vfckh might lead to a reconciliation; for on 
retsmag from the country, Guatavus speedily 
mk arrangements for a trip to Europe, and 
vu soon “ abroad on the Atlantic wave/’ far 
froa the city which was filled with a thousand 
ugM and contradictory rumors connected “ with 
that strange affair of the Bartons.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Thi windows of a large, handsomely-famished 
chamber were thrown open to the soft breezes 
of May, which, toying with the light lace cur¬ 
tains, admitted the golden day-beams in pic¬ 
turesque alternation with cool, deep shadows. 
From the garden beneath the sweet fragranoe 
of early flowers came floating on the pure, balmy 
air, and from the clustering foliage of trees close 
by, the ravishing notes of bird-song filled the 
apartment with melody. Separated from the 
neighboring dwellings by its spacious garden, 
draft in amid shade trees, clambering vines, 
and blooming plants, the house thongh remark¬ 
able neither for design nor architectural beauty, 
prmeated an attractive aspeot, which seemed to 
tfenofte it the abode of simple and unpretending 
happiness; and the admiration of the passer by 
was doubtless often clouded by an emotion of 
envy toward the fortunate ocoupants. 

Ah! how seldom can we judge rightly by 
appearances! 

In the most dismal haunts of penury, in the 
dilapidated hovels which one passes quickly with 
a shudder of pity and disgust, none could be 
frind more utterly oppressed with real heart- 
grief than the sad, tearful woman who, sitting 
b that pleasant room, surrounded by gladsome 
sights and sounds, sees bat one object—the 
offering occupant of the conch by which she 
ratches with patience that never wearies—with 
ore stronger than death—with agony that wrings 
eery fibre of her maternal heart. Not alone the 
nnUerable anguish of the mother hovering o’er 
per suffering, dying child is hers — there is 
bother feeling that renders more acute every 
eng—every trial. 


How often during the delirium of fever did the 
piteous beseechings of the little patient for a 
joy that could never more be his, fall on her 
shuddering ears! How often after returning 
consciousness would the thin, wasted fingers 
tighten about hers—the blue eyes, now unnatu¬ 
rally large and brilliant, be raised imploringly to 
her anxious face—while the plaintive words, 
“ Mamma, won’t you send for papa to come to 
see Charlie—oh, when will he come home again?” 
would wake a new throb of anguish. Thfn 
would she clasp him convulsively in her arms 
with passionate caresses, whispering the while 
sweet words to comfort the affectionate child, 
while on her own wan brow the lines of care and 
sorrow already traced, grew deeper and more 
legible. 

Few months had passed since she was moving 
in conscious pride amid gay and fashionable asso¬ 
ciates, yet how few of them could have recognized 
the lively and blooming Emily Barton in that sad, 
spiritless woman, wasted by secret sorrow and 
maternal solicitude? For many weary weeks 
little Charlie had been an invalid; hope alter¬ 
nately rose and fell in the anxious parent; now 
the last glimmer of hope had faded from her sink¬ 
ing soul, and the unclouded glory of advancing 
spring—the beauty of that lovely day mocked 
her with its cheerfulness, for a fearful presenti¬ 
ment haunted her through the rosy hours, that 
with the fall of night on nature’s glories the 
darkness of bereavement would envelope her in 
gloomy clouds. And it was to be so. For when 
the animation with which the little invalid, so 
long confined to a sick bed, hailed the fair 
scene he had pined to look upon, had passed, the 
quickened pulse as if exhausted by its transient 
animation grew feebler and lower—a chill pallor 
took the place of the momentary flush of joy-* 
and the signs of approaching dissolution became 
: more fearfully evident. 

’Twas after a long, restless sleep that the child 
suddenly started np and bent eagerly forward 
in a waiting posture, his dilated eyes fixed with 
wild intensity on the doorway, the breath coming 
quickly and with difficulty through the parted 
lips. A domestio with cautious tread entered 
the room. The child fell back upon his pillow 
| with a sigh of disappointment, the light faded 
from his changing features; and with slow gather¬ 
ing tears he murmured, “Oh, I thought it was 
papa—I thought it was papa! Oh, why don’t he 
come? mamma won’t yon send for him?” and 
; eheokfag his sobs be looked np to her with that 
yearning, eager expression peculiar to the dying. 

: A sharp cry broke involuntarily from the wretched 
; parent, and the wild burst of grief that would not 
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longer be stayed, for a moment compelled her to 
turn from the bed. It was the first time since 
early morning that he had uttered the words, 
which, all through that long, wasting sickness, 
had expressed his childish longings, and the 
mother’s heart seemed breaking as she caught 
this pitiful request Alas 1 the wide ocean rolled 
between the father and his dying child. 

The affectionate little fellow saw her grief; his 
lip quivered again, and with his damp brow laying 
ctyse to her cheek, he murmured softly, “Don’t 
cry, dear mamma, don’t cry!” till suddenly start¬ 
ing up with a new thought, he said eagerly, 
“papa will come home some time, won’t you tell 
him Charlie was a good boy, and loved him so 
much, oh, so much.” Again his little strength 
exhausted, he fell back rubbing his tiny hand 
over his mother’s teai^bedewed face, as he con¬ 
tinued whispering half unconsciously, “ don’t cry, 
my own sweet mamma!” 

But the mother wept on long and bitterly 
without fear of disturbing the loving child, who 
now lay unoonscious alike of her tears and 
caresses. Time passed on counting out the last 
hours of that brief young life; and from that 
death-like stupor little Charlie awoke amid the 
angels hosts of heaven. 

Convinced at last that it was but the inanimate 
remains of her precious one on which she gazed 
with mournful intensity, the mother gently with¬ 
drew her arm from the dear head it had pillowed, 
and pressing one long kiss on the marble brow, 
bowed her head upon her clasped hands in silent 
prayer. Long had she prayed for strength in her 
impending trial; with agonized fervor had sup¬ 
plicated Him who holds death and life in His 
hands to spare her darling, or enable her to give 
him up uncomplainingly to a love deeper, fonder 
than even her yearning tenderness. During that 
long season of sorrow she had lived over much 
of her former life, realizing the sinfulness of the 
discontent she had indulged when surrounded by 
undeserved blessings; and the retrospect while 
it filled her with shame and remorse, awoke also 
the better feelings of her nature, which had so 
long lain useless and almost extinct beneath the 
rank weeds of pride and petulance. Hence, in 
this hour of darkness, when her attendants, 
knowing with what a passionate fondness she had 
regarded her fair and gentle boy, expected to see 
her overwhelmed with frantic grief, her sorrow 
deep and agonizing as it was, was yet tempered 
with Christian resignation and hope. 

The beautiful remains of the angel Charlie 
were laid in the quiet church-yard not far from 
her dwelling, and thither would the bereaved 
mother often repair to weep and muse above the 


hallowed spot. Of a fine summer afternoon shn 
would take her little Emily, now a sprightly, 
winning child, whose lisping prattle wiled many 
a weary hour; and they would wander through 
the shady precincts of the “city of the dead;” or 
while sitting beside Charlie’s grave the mother 
would talk of her lost angel to the little one, who 
with her head leaning on “ mamma’s” lap, and her 
largo bright eyes filled with wondering thoughtr 
fulness, would listen with unwearied interest to 
the oft-told tale. But when autumn came with 
“changing skies,” the mother often deemed it 
prudent to leave Emily at home, and her visits 
to the grave-yard were now more sad and sug¬ 
gestive of mournful reflections, as she drew near 
the little mound from which the bright flowers 
she had planted were fast fading away. 

One afternoon, it was toward the close of 
October, her steps were directed to her accus¬ 
tomed haunt. Two days had past since her last 
visit, and the heavy rain that had fallen almost 
continually during the interim, had robbed the 
grave-yard of the remnants of summer beauty: 
and as she passed slowly through the damp leaf- 
strewn paths she trembled with grief and ner¬ 
vousness, when her eye rested on the spot so 
dear to her maternal heart. There, more than 
anywhere else, she thought, were the ravages of 
the chilling storm; and she wept more discon¬ 
solately than since the first days of bereavement 
as she bent over the faded mound—her face 
bowed upon her hands as was usual with her in 
seasons of great anguish. She continued thus 
indulging her grief till startled by an approach¬ 
ing footstep, and looking up beheld a gentleman 
almost at her side. With a wild scream she 
threw her arms about him sobbing convulsively, 
“Oh, Gustavus, our Charlie’s gonel our own 
darling, darling little Charlie!” 

The gentleman was indeed Gustavus Barton. 
Vainly had he sought in foreign climes the peace¬ 
ful happiness he had recklessly shipwrecked, and 
returning to his native city was told of his son’s 
death. Stunned and heart-stricken he had set 
out to visit the grave, and wandering through 
the church-yard had witnessed his wife’s anguish, 
which softened still more his relenting feelings. 
Tears streamed over the face of the proud man, 
as tenderly supporting his distressed wife, he 
knelt with her beside the grave where reposed 
the remains of him who had been so dear to both 
the erring parents. He could not speak, and 
Emily also wept in silence, till at length as the 
night shadows deepened they rose sadly, and 
together proceeded to her quiet dwelling; where 
the only remaining object of parental tenderness 
was clasped in the fond embrace of a father of 
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whoa her infant mind retained no remembrance. 
The sight of her recalled more vividly her bro¬ 
ther’s image, and he exclaimed mournfully, 11 My 
bright, beautiful boy; I told him he would never 
see me again—but oh, I thought not of death!” 

In the city where the first years of their mar¬ 
ked life were spent, Mr. and Mrs. Barton now 


reside, less gay, but more really happy than in 
the time to which both look back with painful 
self-upbraiding. But the lessons of the stern 
teacher affliction have not been vain, they have 
learned mental forbearance, which renders last¬ 
ing the reconciliation tacitly made at the grave 
of little Charlie. 


«I'LL NEVER FORSAKE." 

BT ALLIS ALTON. 


Though all of earth should leave thee, 

Hough earthly friends decoive thee, 

This should never grive thee, 

“Ill never forsake.” 

Through every sorrow and pain, 

Thy Saviour is always the same, 

Should'st thou then ever complain? 

“I'll never forsake.” 

Though earthly tears may blind thee, 

And its cold fetters bind thee, 

Ob! canst thou not still find me? 

“ I'll never forsake.” 

Though I leave thee to sink beneath the wave. 
The bitter waters thy parched lips lave, 

HI surely stretch forth my hand to save, 

“ I'll never forsake.” 

In the fiery furnace thy soul would prove. 

Prove if thou hast loved, if still thou dost love, 
If thy treasures are still in thy home above, 
"I’ll never forsake.” 


Thine every cry of grief I hear, 

The breaking heart I’m ever near. 

The halm I'll pour, oh! do not fear, 

“I’ll never forsake.” 

Jesus wept o’er earthly grief. 

To aching hearts he brought relief. 

Why, doubting one, thine unbelief? 

“ I’ll never forsake.” 

Though with sorrow thou art bowed to the dust, 
Though with anguish thy heart is crushed, 

I am thy Saviour, canst thou not trust? 

“ I’ll never forsake.” 

Pure gold is 'neath the furnace’s glow, 

Pearls lie beneath the ocean’s flow. 

And you must search for these, you know, 

“I’ll never forsake.” 

Tou soon the golden gate shall see, 

Soon at my feet may kneeling be. 

Soon from all earthly fetters free, 

“I'll never forsake.” 


LET ME SLEEP IN THE VALLEY. 


BY L 0 IT I 8 N. BUBDIOK. 


Ha not in the dreary old burial-ground, 

Where silent the mourners tread— 

Ik sot where the ghostly tomb-stones rise 
Like sentinels over the dead. 

That I weuid slumber through countless years. 
When my spirit from earth has fled. 

There's a shady spot in the valley below, 

Where gently the zephyrs sigh, 

And between the banks where the lilies grow, 

A streamlet glides murmuring by; 

Tis there 'neath the shade of the willow grove, 
Thai in death I would wish to lie. 

For cloee by the banks of that silver stream, 
Where the sunbeams so softly pour 
Through the hanging boughs of the willow trees, 
Vol. XXVTL—9 


On earth’s green and mossy floor, 

There’s a little mound which I visit oft, 

That the wild vinos are creeping o'er. 

And she sleeps there whom in youth I loved— 
My gentle and trusting bride, 

Who years agone, in that trysting-plaoe, 

Went wandering by my side; 

Oh, God! thou know'st how I loved her here— 
How my heart bled when she died! 

I am passing, ah, swiftly, from earth away— 
From earth that once seemed so fair. 

And now I have only ono wish to make; 

Oh, grant mo my dying prayer: 

When my spirit shall soar to eternal light, 
Then lay me beside her them. 
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Eyes since fashion was known at all—that is 
almost as far back as mother Eve—some ladies 
have had a peculiar knaokin ohoosing the colors 
for their dress. This enviable faculty they have 
generally been unable to explain. It has been 
reserved for a Frenchman, M. Chevreul, to elu¬ 
cidate the subject, by discovering what he oalls 
the law of simultaneous contrast of colors . 

M. Chevreul’s attention was first directed to 
the problem, by observing in the Gobelins tapes¬ 
tries, that the blacks, though known to be the 
most perfect of that color made, frequently looked 
dingy, in consequence of the color placed next 
to them. Pursuing his researches, he found out 
that every color had a certain other color, which 
made it seem tame, if placed next to it. This 
brought him to the discovery that every color 
has what he calls its complementary. In other 
words, if we look at red it tends to diffuse over 
the surrounding space green; if at green, red; 
if at orange, blue; if at blue, orange; if at 
greenish-yellow, violet; if at indigo, orange-yel¬ 
low; if at orange-yellow, indigo Each of these 
colors are complementary to that one which it 
thus tends to diffuse around it. 

From this arises a law of color, which M. Chev¬ 
reul calls the law of simultaneous contrast of colors. 
It is, that when we regard attentively two colored 
objects at the same time, neither of them appears 
of the color proper to it, (that is to say, such as 
it would appear if viewed separately) but of a 
tint resulting from the proper color and the com¬ 
plementary of the color of the other object; and 
that, if the colors of the juxtaposed objects are 
not of the same tone, the lightest tone will be 
lowered, and the darkest tone will be heightened. 
Thus, if we place red and yellow side by side, 
we find that the red, losing yellow, appears 
bluer; and the yellow, losing red, appears bluer; 
in other words, the red inclines to purple, and 
the yellow to green. If we take red and blue, 
the red will incline to orange, and the blue to 
green. If we take yellow and blue, the former 
will incline to orange, and the latter to violet. 
The fundamental reason of this phenomenon 
being, as we have before said, that each oolor 
tends to diffuse its complementary hue over the 
color or colors placed next to it. 

When this law of color is understood, the 
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adaptation of colors to the complexion, and to 
the different parts of the dress, becomes a matter 
comparatively easy. A few specific example*, 
however, will best show how what great changes 
are produced by the contrast of colors. 

Red and White. —Green, the complementary 
of red, is added to the white. The red appears 
more brilliant and deeper. 

Orange and White. —Blue, the complementary 
of orange, is added to the white. The orange 
appears brighter and deeper. 

Green and White. —Red, the complementary 
of green, is added to the white. The green ap¬ 
pears brighter and deeper. 

Blue and White. —Orange, the complementary 
of blue, is added to the white. The blue appears 
brighter and deeper. 

Take the same colors in juxtaposition with 
black:— 

Red and Black. —Green, uniting with the black, 

> causes it to appear less reddish. The red appears 
lighter or less brown, more orange. 

Orange and Black. —Blue, uniting with the 
black, the latter appears less rusty, or bluer. 
The orange appears brighter and yellower, or 
less brown. 

Green and Black. —Red, uniting with the black, 
the latter appears more violet or reddish. The 
green inclines slightly to yellow. 

Blue and Black. —Orange unites with the black, 
and makes it appear brighter. Tho blue is lighter 
—greener, perhaps. 

Finally, to show the effects of juxtaposition 
upon analogous colors, or such as belong to the 
same class of colored rays:— 

1. Take red, and place it in contact with 
orange-red, and the former will appear purple, 
and the latter become more yellow. But if we 
put the red in contact with a purple-red, the 
latter will appear bluer, and the former yellower 
or orange. So that the same red will appear 
purple in the one case, and orange in the other. 

2. Take yellow, and place it beside an orange 
yellow—the former will appear greenish, and the 
latter redder. But if we put the yellow in con¬ 
tact with a greenish-yellow, the latter will ap¬ 
pear greener, and the former more orange. So 
that the same yellow will incline to green in the 
one case, and to orange in the other. 
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3. Take blue, and put it in contact with a 
greenish-blue—the first will incline to violet, and 
the seoond will appear yellower. Bat pat the 
blue beside a Tiolet-blue, and the former will 
incline to green, and the latter will appear red¬ 
der. So that the same bine will in one case 
appear violet, and in the other greenish. 

“Thus we perceive,” says M. Chevreul, “that 
the colors which painters term simple or primary 
—namely, red, yellow, and blue—pass insensibly, 
by virtue of their juxtaposition, to the state of 
secondary or compound colors. For the same 
red becomes either pnrple or orange, according 
to the color placed beside it—the same yellow 
becomes either orange or green—and the same 
blue either green or violet.” 

We might increase these examples almost 
withont limit. By applying this law of the 
simultaneous contract of colors, in every possible 
combination of color, we would be able to give 
the reader a certain rule when to wear any two 
given colon in juxtaposition, and when not. 
But this would require volumes. It is sufficient 
to give a few general directions, leaving the sex, 
whenever they hesitate how to arrange colors, to 
fall back on the law, and so solve the difficulty. 

There are two types of face, in regard to color 
or complexion, in this country—namely, the 
blonde and the dark; the one with fair hair, fair 
skin, blue eyes, and rosy cheeks—the other with 
black hair, dark eyes, and brunette complexion. 
In the fair type, the various hues are all of the 
same class; and accordingly the harmonies of 
analogy predominate over the harmonies of con¬ 
trast. In the dark type, the reverse is the case; 
in fact, the black hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, and 
eyes, contrast in point of tone and color, not only 
with the white of the skin, but also with the 
complexion, which in this type is redder or less 
rosy than in the blonde type—and it must not 
be forgotten that when a decided red, like that 
of a brunette’s complexion, is associated with 
black, (as in her hair and eyes) the latter color 
acquires an excessively deep tone, much darker 
than it ready is. It is owing to the one class 
being pervaded by the harmony of analogy, and 
the other by the harmony of contrast, that the 
faces of blondes are generally characterised by 
softness and sweetness of expression, while bru¬ 
nettes are distinguished by brilliance and power. 

In coming to consider what colors suit best in 
the head and neck dress of blondes and brunettes 
respectively, we find that blue accords well with 
fair complexions, and yellow (apricot, for in¬ 
stance) and orange-red with dark ones—these 
odors being respectively the complementaries or 
contrasts to the predominated hue in fair and 


dark complexions. We may add, that yellow 
and orange-red, contrasting by color and bril¬ 
liancy with black—and their oomplementaries, 
violet and blue-green, in mixing with the tint of 
the hair—frequently produce a good effect upon 
ladies of the dark type. But as an interesting 
study for ladies, let us give, in an abridged form, 
M. ChevreuTs opinions upon this subject:— 

“Red drapery:—Rose-red cannot be put in 
contact with the rosiest complexions without 
causing them to lose some of their freshness. 
Dark-red is less objectionable for certain com¬ 
plexions than rose-red, because, being higher 
than this latter, it tends to impart whiteness to 
them in consequence of oontrast of tone. Orem 
drapery:—A delicate green is, on the contrary, 
favorable to all fair complexions which are de¬ 
ficient in rose, and which may have more im¬ 
parted to them without inconvenience. But it 
is not as favorable to complexions that are more 
red than rosy, nor to those that have a tint of 
orange mixed with brown, because the red they 
add to this tint will be of a brick-red hue. In 
the latter case a dark green will be less objec¬ 
tionable than a delicate green. Yellow drapery: 
Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this 
view it is less favorable than the delicate green. 
To those skins which are more yellow than 
orange, it imparts white; but this combination 
is very dull and heavy for a fair complexion. 
When the skin is tinted more with orange than 
yellow, we can make it roseate by neutralizing 
the yellow. It produces this effect upon the 
black-haired type, and it is thus that it suits 
brunettes. Violet draperies:—Violet, the com¬ 
plementary of yellow, produces contrary effects: 
thus, it imparts some greenish-yellow to fair 
complexions. It augments the yellow tint of 
yellow and orange skins. The little blue there 
may be in a complexion it makes green. Violet, 
then, is one of the least favorable oolors to the 
skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep to 
whiten it by contrast of tone. Blue drapery:— 
Blue imparts orange, which is susceptible of 
allying itself favorable to white and the light 
flesh tints of fair complexions, which have 
already a more or less determined tint of this 
color. Blue is, then, suitable to most blondes, 
and in this case justifies its reputation. It will , 
not suit brunettes, since they have already too 
much of orange. Orange drapery:—Orange is 
too brilliant to be elegant; it makes fair com¬ 
plexions blue, whitens those which have an 
orange tint, and gives a green hue to those of a 
yellow tint. White drapery:—Drapery of a 
lustreless white, such as cambric muslin, assorts 
well with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves 
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the rose color; but it is unsuitable to complexions 
which hare a disagreeable tint, because white 
always exalts all colors by raising their tone; 
consequently, it is unsuitable to those skins 
which, without having this disagreeable tint, 
very nearly approach it. Very light white dra¬ 
peries, such as muslin, plaited or point lace, 
have an entirely different aspect—appearing 
more grey than white, because the threads, 
whioh reflect light, and the interstices, which 
absorb it, produce the effect of a mixture of 
small white surfaces with small black ones. 
Black drapery:—Black draperies, lowering the 
tone of the colors with which they are in juxta¬ 
position, whiten the skin; but if the vermillion 
or rosy parts are to a certain point distant from 
the drapery, it will follow that, although lowered 
in tone, they appear relatively to the white parts 
of the skin contiguous to the same drapery, 
redder than if the contiguity to the black did not 
exist.” 

In regard to ladies’ bonnets, it is generally 
supposed that a great deal, if not the main part, 
of the effect is produced by the color of the 
bonnet being thrown or reflected upon the face. 
M. Chevreul, after experimenting, in his usual 
painstaking way, with various colored bonnets ] 
upon white plaster-casts, found that this was a j 
mistake—that the reflection, even under the j 
most favorable circumstances, is very feeble, j 
except upon the temples—and, moreover, that | 
these reflected hues have always a tendency to ! 
produce, as they pass into the ordinary daylight, < 
colors the very opposite of themselves; so that ] 
when rose-color is reflected upon the face, a 
space lightly tinged with green will intervene 
between it and the parts of the face illuminated 
directly by the daylight. As for any reflected 
tints falling upon the face while the present 
fashion lasts, the thing is impossible; for the 
bonnets are plaoed so far off the face—or rather, 
we should say, off the head—that any reflected 
tints can fall only on the hair. Here is M. Cbev- 
reuPa catalogue raisonne of head-dresses in rela¬ 
tion to fair and dark complexions; and it will be 
strange indeed, gentlest of readers, if you do not 
find “a. love of a bouquet” that will just suit you 
in the list here presented. 

Fair-Ha iked Type. —A black bonnet with 
white feathers, with white, rose or red flowers, 
suits a fair complexion, 

A lustreless white bonnet does not suit well 
with fair and rosy complexion*, It is otherwise * 
with bonnets of gauze, crape, or lace; they are 
suitable to all complexions. The white bonnet 
may have flowers, either white, rose, or particu¬ 
larly blue. 


A light-blue bonnet is particularly suitable to 
the light-haired type; it may be ornamented with 
white flowers, and in many cases with yellow 
and orange flowers, but not with rose or riolet 
flowers. 

A green bonnet is advantageous to fair or rosy 
complexions. It may be trimmed with white 
flowers, but preferably with rose. 

A rose-colored bonnet must not be too close to 
the skin; and if it is found that the hair does not 
produce sufficient separation, the distance from 
the roBe-color may be increased by means of 
white, or green, which is preferable. A wreath 
of white flowers in the midst of their leaves has 
a good effect. 

I shall not advise the use of a light or deep 
red bonnet, except when it is desired to diminish 
too warm a tint in the complexion. 

Finally, never wear either yellow or orange- 
colored bonnets, and be very reserved in the use 
of violet. 

Type with Black Hair. —A black bonnet does 
not contrast so well with the ensemble of the type 
with black hair, as with the other type; yet it 
may produce a good effect, and receive advanta¬ 
geously accessories of white, red, rose, orange, 
and yellow. 

A white bonnet gives rise to the same remarks 
as those which have been made concerning its 
use in connection with the blonde type, except 
that for brunettes it is better to give the prefer¬ 
ence to accessories of red, rose, orange, and also 
yellow, rather than to blue. 

Bonnets of rose, red, cerise, are suitable for 
brunettes, when the hair separates as much as 
possible the bonnet from the complexion. White 
feathers accord well with red; and white flowers, 
with abundance of leaves, have a good effect with 
rose. 

A yellow bonnet suits a brunette very well, 
and receives with advantage violet or blue acces¬ 
sories; the hair must always interpose between 
the complexion and the head-dress. 

It is the same with bonnets of an orange color 
more or less broken, such as chamois. Blue 
trimmings are eminently suitable with orange 
and its shades. 

A green bonnet is suitable to fair and lighi 
rosy complexions; rose, red, or white flowers an 
preferable to all others. 

A blue bonnet is only suitable to a fair or ligh 
red complexion; nor can it be allied to such a 
have a tint of orange brown. When it suits i 
brunette, it may take with advantage yellow s 
orange trimmings. 

A violet bonnet is always unsuitable to ewer) 
complexion, since there are none which, yello 
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vill suit Yet if we interpose between the violet 
and the akin not only the hair, bnt also yellow 
accessories, a bonnet of this color may beoome 
favorable. 

It moat be added, that, whenever the color of 
a bonnet does not realize the intended effect, 
cm when the complexion is separated from the 
head-dress by masses of hair, it is advantageous 
to place between the hair and the bonnet certain 
accessories—such as ribbons, ^rreaths, or de¬ 


tached flowers—of a color complementary to 
that of the bonnet, in the way above prescribed 
for the violet bonnet; and the same color mast 
also be placed on the outside of the bonnet. 

For much of this article we have been indebted 
to a more elaborate one in Blackwood's Magazine 
for November, 1854. Our aim has been to give, 
in a popularized form, the pith of that article, 
itself an abstract of M. ChevreuTs very able and 
original treatise. 


COMFORT. 

BT B MI p T HEE&X1HV. 
"Comfort ye my people, saith your God." 


"Comtort!” word of wondrous power! 

As, amid the desert's heat, 

Flows a trickling stream of water 
Near the traveller's faltering feet— 
This is, to the human spirit, 

God's beet gift, that we inherit 

In the over-arching forest 
Through the glittering, frosty day, 
Where no step disturbs the stillness, 

Save the red-bird's on the spray, 
Shadowy boughs wave to and fro, 
Weaving tracery on the snow; 

Writing, evermore, seem writing, 

Ungers of unearthly white, 

One sweet thought, of precious meaning, 


"God is in the Winter-light,” 

Little fern and lofty column 
Speak it out, in accents solemn. 

When the angel Spring is wooing, 
Silently, along the hills, 

Swift of foot and spirit loving. 

Breaking fetters from the rills, 

Then each herb, and creature, listening, 
Hears the word with eyelids glistening. 

Underneath the gorgeous portal. 

Where man's eloquence is best, 
Nothing to the heart comes nearer 
Than the sound of Heavenly rest— 
And below the rudest steeple— 

" Comfort, comfort ye my people !** 


STELLAR ANIA. 

BT #. O. CHAOS. 


How lustrous are those little orbs 
That twinkle on the azure deep, 

Ever gleaming, ever streaming, 
Vigils keep! 

On, and on! from star to star, 

How silveiy sweet their shinings are, 
> Ever lightening, ever brightening, 
Little start 

Shine on! shine on in all thy glory, 
Thou art famed in olden story, 

Ever shining, ne'er repining, 

tyatehftil star! 

1 When creation’s new hern mornings 
Blessed the God of its adorning, 
Silvery songsters, silvery songsters, 
Thou wort there! 


Then the dome of Heaven was pealing 
With the songs thon wert revealing! 
Chaos into light was stealing, 

Blushing star! 

Angels on the heights ascending, 

Revel in thy lustrous blending, 

Unto God their worship tending, 
Beaming star! 

Earth's freed spirits pass thy portals, 

On their way to join immortals! 

Viiions gleaming from afar! they behold 
Their pilot star! 

On, and on, from star to star. 

How silvery sweet their shinings are! . 
Beaming, blushing, glowing, gushing, 
Fount of stars! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Farmer Blake’s new barn was to be raised. 
Mrs. Blake was in her glory. It was to be the 
largest, the most complete barn in the country. 
The very thought of the future bursting grana¬ 
ries, the overflowing hay-mows, the well-filled 
stalls, made the good dame try to strike up a 
tune as she went about her work. Her happi¬ 
ness extended to all around her. Bosa had not 
once been called stupid nor idle, during the vast 
preparations which were being made for the 
supper after the bam was up: and even the 
schoolmaster partook of her graciousness. 

“Give the children a short nooning, Mr. Ander¬ 
son,” she said, as she was preparing his dinner 
basket with her own hands, “ and then you can 
let school out earlier. You must be sure to 
come,” and she hurried off to the well-stored 
pantry, and selected a custard pie, which had 
been baked for the great occasion, but being 
somewhat burnt she concluded to bestow on the 
schoolmaster. 

Mrs. Blake’s early dinner had scarcely been 
cleared away, when the yard commenced filling 
with vehicles of all descriptions. From every 
one emerged one or more honest-hearted, Bun- 
burnt farmers in their shirt sleeves, who gave 
Mrs. Blake a congratulatory nod if they hap¬ 
pened to see her, and then proceeded to join 
their companions around the new bam. The 
greatest hilarity and kindness prevailed every¬ 
where. There was a deal of dry humor, a witty 
saying now and then that put the whole com¬ 
pany in an uproar, and muoh good-natured 
bantering. A few of the neighboring “women 
folks” had accompanied their husbands, in order 
to assist Mi's. Blake. Bosa and her fHend Jane 
■Thompson had left their elders in consultation 
over friccasees, and taken a stand where they 
could overlook the workmen; and the girls’ 
laughing faoes encouraged all who came near 
them to make a passing remark. 

“Never saw such a barn as this, Bosy, in P-, 

did you? Why, you could tuck one of them jim- 
crack things in your hay-mow, and room to 
spare,” said an old farmer. 

“Come, girls, lend us a hand, don't be idle,” 
142 


a more bashful young fellow would remark, look¬ 
ing sheepishly away as he spoke. 

“If they would only do as I tell 'em, they’d 
have it in its place in a twinkling,” said Joe 
Johnson, joining the girls. 

“I’m sure of it, you know so much,” said 
Bosa, demurely, “but how would you do it?” 

Mr. Johnson attempted to explain, but either 
Bosa’s knowledge of mechanics was not very 
extensive, or he was not particularly lucid, for 
she did not see how the work would be advanced 
one inch by his method. 

“There’s Mr. Anderson, he seems to be ex¬ 
plaining something. I believe he knows every¬ 
thing, almost, and I'll be bound he’ll find out a 
way,” said Jane Thompson, whose admiration 
for the schoolmaster was only surpassed by th&t 
which she felt for his brother, a clerk in the 
largest store in B-. 

“Some people’s great on talking and palaver¬ 
ing, but you never see them put a shoulder to 
the wheel themselves,” said Joe, angrily. 

“That's very true,” said Bosa, looking at Mr. 
Johnson, who received the implied compliment 
most deprecatingly. 

In a few moments the schoolmaster joined the 
girls, when Bosa said, 

“Mr. Anderson, you don't seem to be of much 
use here. Suppose you come with us to help fix 
the tables in the long shed, and carry the chain 
and benches.” 

“Oh, let me help, too. I'd like to,” said Joe, 
taking a step toward the house. 

“No, you know they can’t get along without 
you here. Put your shoulder to the wheel, Mr. 
Johnson,” answered Bobs, and her black curls 
seemed fairly to dance with mischief, as she 
walked away with Anderson and Jane. 

The table in Susan’s glowing brick shed, was 
loaded with all the good things whioh Mra 
Blake deemed proper for such an oocasion. 
Suoh pitchers of amber-colored cider and white 
milk; such dishes of chicken fiiccaseed in cream; 
such a ham with a ruffle of white paper around 
its neck, and Spotted all over with thumb marks 
of black pepper; such custard, and dried apple, 
and green huckleberry pies; and plates of Boston 
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e&ke, and York cake, and jumbles, and real 
old-fashioned rusk. A shout and a hurrah pro¬ 
claimed that the barn was up, and all walked 
backward to take a surrey: then at Mr. Blake’s 
invitation they trooped toward the house for 
supper. How the pump-handle went, to be sure, 
as each one bent his head down to the nozzle, 
and laved his face and hands in the pure water, 
and then drew from his pocket a small comb to 
smooth therhair with! 

The men seated themselves at the table, and 
Mrs. Blake and Susan presided over the coffee¬ 
pots and tea-pots on one side, while the assistant 
dames, as well as Rosa and Jane Thompson, 
waited on the guests. 

“Well, neighbor Blake, when that barn’s 
finished, it *11 be about the nicest one in this 
part of the state,” said one sturdy farmer, as he 
poured out hi9 coffee into his saucer, and blew 
on it to cool it. 

“Pooty hard work to raise such a thing as 
that,” said another, taking a huge bite off the 
piece of pie he held in his hand. 

“Yes,” answered the owner, who was always 
billing to give “honor to whom honor is due,” 
“and if it had not been for our good friend the 
schoolmaster, here, it wouldn’t hare been up by 
this time, and maybe not at all. It was awful 
tough work.” 

“ He told us everything just as plain as if it 
had been in a book,” Baid another. 

“I’m afraid my explanation would have-been 
of little use, if there had not been plenty of will¬ 
ing hands to execute,” replied Anderson. “It 
was only a simple rule of mechanics.” 

“Simple enough,” muttered Johnson, as he 
helped himself to a slice of ham, “it is just what 
I told ’em.” 

Joe had made frequent visits to the bucket of 
cider, which had stood in the vicinity of the new 
barn, that afternoon, emptying tin cup after tin 
cvp of it, and that with what he drank at the 
rapper-table, was beginning to tell upon his 
demeanor. 

Rosa was reaching over the crowded table for 
a plate of biscuit, which stood opposite to Joe, 
when he, taking advantage of her being bo close 
to him, and really source knowing what he was 
doing, took the opportunity to squeeze the dis¬ 
engaged hand, which hung by her side. The 
gfri’B angry impulse was to box his ears, but as 
•be turned to leave the table, she contented her¬ 
self by touching Johnson’s chair, which was 
tilted on its two hind legs, with her foot, and 
depositing him on the ground. The discomfited 
lover gathered himself up as he best could, and 
after casting a mortified gianoe on Rosa, who 


had not appeared to notice the mishap, he con¬ 
cluded that it was all an accident. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The early supper had been cleared away, and 
by dark everything in Mr. Blake’s quiet house¬ 
hold had resumed its ordinary appearance. Rosa 
went out on the piazza where her father and 
Anderson were talking over the new barn, and 
the chance of its being roofed in and completed 
before the coming harvest. The excitement of 
the day had died away, and a reaction taken 
place in Rosa’s feelings, so with a sigh she seated 
herself on a step by her father, and leaned her 
head on his shoulder The loving old man patted 
her cheek, and kissed her, and called her a baby, 
and then aspse and went into the house. 

“Well, Miss Rosa,” said Anderson, “bow do 
you feel after the bustle and fatigues of the 
day ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Rosa, laughingly, “but 
I believe I’ve got the blues.” 

“You are feeling some oontrition, perhaps, 
for Mr. Johnson’s fall,” was the answer, as a 
whiff of smoke from a cigar curled up in the 
moonlight. 

In spite of the serious tone in which this was 
said, Rosa laughed gleefully. 

“Why should r feel contrition, I’d like to 
know,” asked the girl. 

“Because you caused the fall, Miss Rosa, and 
as he was your father’s guest, it was neither 
polite nor kind,” was the grave answer. 

“He squeezed my hand,” burst out Rosa, 
through her tears. 

“But do you not know that there was nothing 
you could have done which would mortify Mr. 
Johnson so mugh. Why not tqll him on the first 
opportunity that you would not allow any such 
liberties, if you did not like them.” 

“Like them I” said Rosa, indignantly, “I felt' 
like boxing his ears.” 

A smile played around the lips of the school¬ 
teacher, at the petulant answer. He took two 
or three puffs of his cigar, then he said, 

“I have no right, I know, to talk so to you, 
but I cannot help seeing and regretting these 
little things which are growing on you, and 
marring your character.” 

“What a good preacher you would make,” 
answered the girl, with a forced laugh. 

“I hope so,’* was the grave reply, “as I want 
to be one, some of these days.” 

“Be a minister in earnest?” queried Rosa, 
raising her head from the post against which she 
was leaning: and the awe whioh she had at first 
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felt for Anderson, and which had gradually dis¬ 
appeared, all returned again. 

“Yes, but it may be many years yet, for it 
will take a long while for me to save enough 
money to enable me to complete my studies. I 
hare not said much about it, for it all seems so 
far in the distanoe. What do you think of it, 
Rosa?” 

A smile played oyer the girl's face, for it was 
the first time the schoolmaster had ever dropped 
the “Miss,” when addressing her. She won¬ 
dered whether Anderson would mind if she asked 
her father to lend him the money, but she felt 
that she dared not do it without his approval; 
and then the smile died away, and she sighed 
again, as she sat with her linked hands, clasp¬ 
ing her knees, gazing out on the moonlight; and 
she thought how superior he was to anybody she 
knew, and what a foolish, unfeeling girl he must 
think her; and ended it all with another sigh, 
and wondering who would be his wife. 

Ab for Anderson, he sat within the shadow of 
the prairie rose, which was trailed along the 
side of the porch, and watched the changes in 
his companion’s face, as she leaned against the 
pillar in the full moonlight, and asked himself 
how many weary years he would have to labor 
before he would be in a situation to ask sweet 
Rosa Blake to be his wife, and if before then, 
her hand might not be given to another. 

“Come, Rosa, you have not told me what you 
think about my being a minister,” said he, after 
a long silence. 

“I don’t know. I suppose it’s best for you,” 
answered Rosa, with a sigh, and she got up and 
went into the house, with a feeling of humilia¬ 
tion, and a heavy weight about her heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Fob many days gay Rosa Blake seemed quite 
subdued. The corners of her sweet mouth 
drooped, her bright eyes had a thoughtful look 
in them most unusual, and she went about her 
household duties with a gravity which none had 
ever seen before. Even the obnoxious Joe John¬ 
son was kindly, if not cordially received, and 
poor Rosa began to hope that she was going 
to be more like what Mark Anderson would 
wish. 

But it was impossible for this state to last 
with a temperament like hers. She could no 
more help being gay, and laughing and mis¬ 
chievous, than the sweet summer flowers oould 
help blooming. As her old manner gradually 
returned, its brightness would be shadowed now 
and then by the recollection that Mark Anderson 


was going to be a minister, and that he thought 
her a trifling, unfeeling girl. 

And so Anderson taught his school, and Rosa 
hunted eggs, and churned, and laughed away, a 
perfect sunbeam in the house; and Joe John¬ 
son's visits became more frequent. He was 
entirely assured that his acres had subdued 
Rosa, whose more kindly manner to him had 
given him vast enoouragement. 

But Mrs. Blake was not satisfied. She did 
not approve of her daughter's deference to the 
schoolmaster's opinions, nor her listening so 
quietly when he read, nor the long walks in the 
woods with him, nor the twilight tetera-teUa; 
and as she sometimes averred, she sincerely 
wished him in “ Scramsckatska, or some of them 
outlandish places he reads about,” instead of in 
her house. 

“Thanks to goodness, he'll soon be gone,” she 
said to her husband one day. 

But Mr. Blake was unsympathising, and only 
replied, 

“Well, mother. I’m rather sorry. He’s a 
clever young man, I think, and I shall miss him 
a good deal, what with his reading the papers to 
me, and playing chequers of an evening.” 

“So will Rosa, I expect; he's always a fooling 
about her, and making her believe she's so smart, 
and that nobody’s good enough for her that hasn’t 
got book learning. To think that he’s expecting 
to get her, and him as poor as a church mouse,” 
and Mrs. Blake tore off an extra sized patch as 
she spoke. 

The subject of the schoolmaster was all at 
once presented in a new aspect to Mr. Blake, 
who was quite silent for some minutes. At last 
he said, 

“Well, it isn't quite what I looked for, that’s 
a fact; he don’t know nothing at all about fann¬ 
ing.” 

“I don’t believe he knows a potatoe from a 
turnip till it’s cooked,” answered the wife, as 
she jerked her thread through her work. “ Now 
there’s Joe Johnson, that would give all he’a 
worth for Rosa, as anybody can aee with half an 
eye; bat she treats him no better than a beggan. 
Such a splendid farm as that is, and joins ours, 
too,” continued the good lady in an aggrieved 
tone. 

“Maybe I oould get that pieoe of meadow 
land, if they struck, up a bargain,” said Mr. 
Blake, after a pause, to whom all the advantages 
of the match had just then made themselves ap¬ 
parent; for be it known, that the aforesaid pieee 
of meadow land, which belonged to old Mr. John¬ 
son, and who, when he found Mr. BMgwas really 
anxious to. have it, was. just as determined that 
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odd not sell, was ft kind of Mordecai ftt the 
gate of good Mr. Blake's happiness. So that 
pieoe of meadow land was thrown in the scale 
against Mr. Anderson's cheoqueas and news¬ 
papers. 

“Where Is Rosa, now?” asked the father. 

“Gone a blackberrying—and to meet Mark 
Anderson, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Blake. 

Now at this very moment, and when Rosa's 
destiny was being decided by a piece of meadow 
land, she was singing away by the road side, 
filling her basket with delicious berries, and 
thinking how much Mr. Anderson would eqjoy 
them for tea. 

“Pleasant day. Miss Rosa,” said a voice behind 
her suddenly, as she was thus engaged. It was 
the roiee of Joe Johnson. The song died on the 
girl’s lips, and with a short recognition, she 
vent on picking the berries. 

Joe stood awkwardly enough for a few moments, 
then asked her to let him help her. 

“No, thank you, it is not worth while. I have 
nearly enough,” replied Rosa. 

“I saw you here as I came across from the 
by field,” he said, “and I thought you looked 
lonely-like, so, as I'm in no harry, I'll just wait 
and see you home.” 

“Well, as you are so kind,” replied Rosa, 
“suppose you gather those fine berries that I 
saw over the fenoe; it will save me climbing 
my up there, and they are too nice to leave,” 
and she pointed out the spot to Joe. Mr. John- 
k® obeyed with alacrity, and kept up a random 
coronation with Rosa, who stood some distance 
below him on the road aide. 

“There are some great big ones here, just by 
this cedar bush,” at last exclaimed Mr. John- 
ion, “but 1st me empty these into your basket 
first” 

Boea held up her basket, received the fruit, 
and thanking him with a pleased smile, bade the 
enamored lover, in an unusually gracious voice, 
to git the largest he oould. 

Ths fenoe was on quite a high bank, so that 
coronation oould not be earned on very easily, 
bat Joe picked indefatigably for a little while, 
vhen he called out from behind the cedar bush, 
“Oh, Mias Rosa, I’ve got the basket lid most 
half full a'ready.” 

But ns answer came to this pieoe of informa¬ 
tion, ud he repeated it, yet with no better 
access. At last he arose and peered around 
the bush, and down where he had left Rosa, but 
•he was not there. Then he looked across the 
fields, than up, then down the road, and at last 
1* mw her walking leisurely along and talking 
to Mark Anderson. 


For a few moments indignation kept Joe mo¬ 
tionless, then exclaiming, “Darn his eyes,” he 
took the basket lid which he held in his hand* 
filled with losoious, dewy berries, and poising it 
for an instant, he sent it skimming down the 
road, in the direction of his fair tormentor. If 
the lid was meant to reach Rosa, it never arrived 
at its destination; and she, unconscious of, or 
uncaring for the angry storm which she had 
raised, chatted on gaily of the flowers which she 
had found, and which, with true artistic taste, she 
had sprinkled over the berries she was showing 
to the schoolmaster. 

Just then she looked up and saw Joe with hif 
hands by his side, exactly as they had fallen 
after he had dismissed the basket lid; and when 
upon seeing her he turned away, and posted 
across the peach orchard in an opposite direction, 
she broke into one of her gay laughs. 

“What is the matter, Rosa?” asked Anderson, 
whose eyes followed the direction of her own, 
but seeing nothing. 

“Oh, it's such a good joke,” was the laughing 
reply, “I left him in the lnroh that time,” and 
her eyes sparkled with fun. 

It was with difficulty that the schoolmaster 
restrained a sympathetic smile. 

“I suppose yon mean Mr. Johnson,” said 
Anderson. 

“Yes, to be sure I do; he is such a stick. A 
body can't stir without his popping up like a 
ghost beside them,” replied Rosa, with vivacity, 
and she detailed her afternoon's exploit. 

Anderson was more amused than he would 
have liked to confess to Rosa, but he would not 
applaud, and he was afraid his voice would be¬ 
tray him if he attempted to condemn her con¬ 
duct, so he said nothing, but a grave look settled 
on bis face. 

Rosa waited for a moment, then finding her 
companion made no remark, she cast a quick 
glance at him, but gathered no encouragement 
from the expression of his countenance. 

“Of coarse yon think it was all wrong, Mr. 
Anderson,” she said at last, with a pout on her 
red Up, and some little bravado in her manner. 

“Your own kind heart, Rosa, must decide 
that You can imagine whether Mr. Johnson if 
wounded or mortified by your conduct.” 

There was no reply made, but the two finished 
their walk in silence. At tea time, the berries 
peeped up most temptingly through their ooating 
of fine white sugar, but Rosa could not eat of 
them. She sat balancing her spoon on the edge 
of her cup, almost ready to cry, as she thought 
how silly and heartless her conduct must appear 
to Anderson. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“Deab me,” exclaimed Mrs. Blake, suddenly, 
as she saw farmer Thompson’s heavy wagon go 
past, “that just puts me in mind that I promised 
Mrs. Thompson a setting of our Muscovy duck’s 
eggs. I was to have sent them over yesterday, 
but I forgot all about it.” 

“Let me take them, mother,” said Rosa, 
quickly, “I can easily get back before dark. 

Mrs. Blake gave a willing consent, arranged 
the eggs nicely between layers of tow, and 
handed the basket to Rosa. 

“If you will wait a minute, Rosa, I will go 
over with you. I want to see Mr. Thompson on 
school business,” said Mark, as he helped him¬ 
self to another spoonful of berries. 

With a pleased blush, to think that Anderson 
did not believe her so very bad after all, Rosa 
said that “she would walk slowly on, and he 
might join her if he choose,” her pride forbid¬ 
ding her doing such an undignified thing as 
waiting for him. 

Mrs. Blake was in dismay, for it seemed to 
her that she had thrust Rosa into the lion’s 
mouth, when one reason that she had approved 
of her daughter’s going was, that for one evening 
at least, the conversation on the piazza would be 
stopped. She looked over the clear sunset sky 
in vain for some clouds, as a pretext for calling 
Rosa back; but none could be found; and before 
any other reason presented itself the girl was 
out of the gate, and Anderson reaching down his 
hat to join her. 

The full June moon was looking down through 
the intertwining boughs and quivering leaves of 
the trees, and making a moving network of moon¬ 
light on the greensward beneath them, as Mark 
and Rosa proceeded slowly homeward. With 
eyes dewy with tears, the young girl was gazing 
over the sleeping landscape bathed in a soft 
light; feeling that irresistible longing which so 
often creeps over one at the sound of some music, 
as if it was the heart’s cry for the unattainable; 
a vain, wild wish that the holy quiet of the night 
might enter into her soul and purify her. A low 
sigh aroused her companion from his revery, as 
he walked by her side, with his hands clasped 
behind him and his head bowed down, unheeding 
of the beautiful, sad smile on the face of the 
earth, which had so affected Rosa. 

“We are almost home, and I have so much to 
Bay to you; will you turn and walk back with 
me for a little while, Rosa?” asked Anderson, 
and he took the girl’s hand and placed it on his 
arm. 

“I have been wanting, dear Rosa, to tell you 
how much I love you,” said he, as he imprisoned 


the hand which clung to his arm in his oil, 
“but I saw such a weary waiting for you, if you 
consented to be my wife, that I have sometime 
felt as if it Would be cruel to you to ask your 
love.” 

Rosa cast a frightened glance'at her com¬ 
panion, and drawing her hand suddenly from his 
arm, she asked, as if scarcely believing what she 
heard, 

“Do you really mean met Oh! I can’t believe 
it, Mr. Anderson, I’m so unworthy of you,” and 
she stopped for a moment, and gazed with a kind 
of bewildered expression into the schoolmaster’s 
face. 

A grave smile stole around Mark’s lips as he 
replaced the hand on his arm, and answered, 

“ Indeed I do mean you, little Rosa. I fear l 
love you more dearly for your faults, though I 
know you will try to correct them because they 
are wrong. But do you know, darling, that it 
may be years before I can have a home for yon, 
and call you my wife? It is cruel to ask such i 
sacrifice of you, dear Rosa. I Bee now hov 
wrong it was.” 

The holy beaufy of the night appeared to b&re 
melted into her face; and the girlish heart, lately 
.so wayward and unquiet, seemed suddenly to 
have grown calm and strong with her woman’s 
destiny, as she answered frankly, 

“I love you, Mark; I will wait.” 

There was an eager pressure of her hand, i 
kiss almost of reverence on her brow, then t 
long, happy silence. 

“It will be asking a great deal of your parents, 
Rosa, to give you to so poor a man as I am. II 
does seem presumptuous,” at last said Anderson 

“But they love, me so much,” said the p rj 
“I am sure mother will consent, if she sfces itS 
for my happiness. As to dear father, I do nd 
believe he will object at all, he does not care ft) 
money.” 

“Shall I speak to your father about it, dd 
Rosa? Or would you rather tell your mothj 
first?” 

“No, no, you speak to father first, Mark, 
am afraid I am a little bit of a coward; h| 
perhaps my mother may be disappointed at fin 
that I did not fancy Mr. Johnson. It is growiJ 
late, and she may be worried; had we not bed 
go home, Mark?” Her lips seemed to lin^ 
over the last word, as if the Tight to call him 1 
that name was too mbch joy. 

“Good night, dear Rosa,” said Andercpn, 
he imprinted a kiss on her cheek in the shad 
of the prairie rose, “I will try to speak to ji 
father to-night. May good angels watoh ya^ 

With a sudden impulse the girl turned arcs 
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his hemd between her two hands, gazed a 
Homent into his eyes, and pressing a kiss on his 
forehead, darted off as if ashamed of what she 
had done. 

She went j»to the kitchen to deliver Mrs. 
Thompson’s mpSsage to her mother. Mrs. Blake 
was “setting rising,” and in no very good-humor 
when her daughter entered. 

“A pretty time of night, to be sure, to be 
phalandering about the country with a young 
man," commenced her mother. 

u< We staid a long while talking with Jane and 
Mr. Thompson,” replied the daughter, evasively. 
Yet her conscience smote her, for she felt that 
sheets not dealing frankly with her mother. 

Mrs. Blake stirred in her yeast with no dimi- 


aadoB of ill-temper. 

“Once for all, Rosa Blake, I tell yon that it 
sinH modest, and I won’t have it. You’ll be the 
talk of the whole country round,” said the 
mother. 


Rosa stood with her hands on one end of the 
dough-trough, watching her mother’s face with 
a mournful look in her sweet eyes, and then she 
said, “Don’t scold me to-night, please, dear 
mother,” so sadly that Mrs. Blake suppressed 
what farther she was going to say. 

“Isthere anything I can help you do, mother?” 
asked the daughter, at last, glancing around the 
nestldtehen. 

“It’s a pretty time .to ask that, after all the 
work’s done,” gramblflhMrs. Blake. 

Rasa lighted her candle and went to her room. 
She aw the heavy clond gathering, which, in her 
tint happiness had seemed 11 no bigger than a 
mta’i hand,” and as she knelt by her bed, the 
wrieefess prayer that scarcely arrayed itself in 
voids, was, that fn no. Way might she foil in her 
duty. She at last arose from her kneeling posi¬ 
tion, put out her lidttand sat down by the win¬ 
dow. On the piaM^elow she heard her father 
Md Mark conversing in low voices. In vain she 
Esteoed, that she might catch from the tone of 
i&her, something favorable to her hopes, and she 
baaed over her window-sill, gazing out on the 
fcwy night that was healing the perfume of June 
Ms, and honeysuckles, and wall Rowers, up to 
ter chamber. At last the voices on the piazza 
baaed. She heard the hall door closed and 
teked, Anderson’s step pass her room, and then 
fe. Blake’s slow, heavy tread up the staircase, 
ke half rose from her seat, hoping that her 
Iflm would come to he* door to say a few 
MM aj gfhg Words to her, but when she heard 
chamber door open, she sank back again 
pfl sigh of disappointment But over All this 
feted the thought, like a rose-colored cloud at 


sunset, “ho loves me, he loves me.” That sen¬ 
tence was the refrain of everything. And she 
buried her face in her pillow, as if to bide from 
the cold, pure moonlight the blushes of joy that 
were mantling her cheek, and the smile that 
parted her lips as she closed her eyes in sleep, 
murmuring, “he loves me, he loves me.’ 1 

Mr. Blake entered his room with a sigh. He 
took his key from his pocket, and proceeded 
slowly to wind up his huge silver watch. With 
unusual deliberation he hung it on the nail by 
the looking-glass, and as he gave the last twist 
to the black string, he said, 

“Well, mother, the business is done.” 

“What business?” asked Mrs. Blake, who was 
laying comfortably in bed, watching her hus¬ 
band’s movements. 

“What business?” she resumed, finding he did 
not speak. “You don't mean to say, Sammy Blake, 
that yon are going to let a man that's no better 
than a beggar, marry your daughter?” and in 
her energy Mrs. Blake rose on her elbow, gave 
her soft pillow an energetic shake, and then 
plnmped down into it again. 

“No,” answered the husband, slowly, as he 
leaned his elbows on his knees, and dangled by 
the string, the shoe which he had just taken off, 
“no, but I a’most wish I had. He’s a real fine 
fellow, I tell yon, and I’m afraid that she’s des¬ 
perate fond of him, mother.” 

“She knows just as much about love as a 
sucking calf,” answered Mrs. Blake, as she 
flounced over on the other side. “If the thing 
is put a stop to at once, it ’ll make no difference 
in a little while. She hasn’t known him no time, 
and she’ll soon get over it.” 

Mr. Blake shook his head, saying, “I don’t 
know.” Then he added, “and it would be a 
very respectable match In the end for her, for 
Anderson tells me he's going to turn minister.” 

“That’s all smoke to blind yon,” was the 
answer; “and yon would have them to support, 
I suppose. A pretty match it would be, to be 
sure, to come creeping into her father’s house 
with her husband, instead of having a fine home 
of her own, like Joe Johnson could give her. I 
hope yon may get the meadow'land, that’s all,” 
and with this settler, Mrs. Bljtke turned her 
back to her husband in sullen silence. 

But as former Blake made no reply, she soon 
spoke again. 

“What did yon tell the man? Can’t yon let a 
body know?” Bhe asked, at length, turning her 
head partially round, and hitching the sheet up 
with her shoulder. 

“I didn’t give him any encouragement at all; 
and yon had better speak to Rosa.about it in the 
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morning,” answered the father, for the good 
man shrunk from seeing the p&in which he must 
inflict He had almost convinced himself an 
hour before, that his daughter had not known 
Anderson long enough to grieve about him a 
great while; but now somehow he began to 
doubt it 

CHAPTER IX. 

The twittering of the birds in the maple 
boughs by her window, roused Rosa just as the 
grey, solemn dawn was creeping over the hori¬ 
zon. She sprang from her bed and went to the 
window. Everything was awaking to life. From 
farm-house to farm-house the shrill-voiced cock 
sent out salutations. The domineering old turkey, 
with head erect, flashing eyes, ruffled wings, 
and slow, stately Btrut, marched around his be¬ 
wildered hen, in a most Blue-beard fashion, as 
she in vain endeavored to keep her little hungry 
flock together; a cow or two in the barn-yard 
had risen from their recumbent position, and 
were poking their noses among the dry corn¬ 
stalks; the dogs walked about for a little, put 
their heads down on their paws on the ground, 
stretched themselves, gaped, and then quietly 
curled themselves up again; toads went hopping 
over the gravel walks in search of their morning 
meal of flies; puss, with a stealthy tread and 
steady eye, was walking around the arbor-vitas 
tree, watching the wren, as it hopped about, 
perking its little head first on one side, then on 
the other, with a saucy look in its bright eyes, 
as if it defied its sleek enemy; the twittering of 
the birds changed into full, glad songs, till one 
would think their little tflroats would burst with 
rivalry; and heralded by rosy clouds, the sun 
came up the eastern horizon. Then it seemed 
B9 if the whole earth was jubilant with life. It 
was like the exultant chorus in a solemn oratorio. 

The girl’s spirits rose higher as she gazed. 
All her hopes appeared feasable now. With the 
cold, unsympathizing moonlight, her fears had 
abated; and rejoicing as everything else did in 
the glory of the summer morning, she harried to 
escape out into the fresh air. 

The farm-house below was in vigorous life. 
The pump-handle boomed continually, ending 
now and then with a queak and a groan; the farm- 
servants went whistling away toward the barn 
with their hands in their pockets; and troops 
of little chickens were crying “peak, peak,” 
and picking up orumbs around the kitchen- 
door. As Rosa passed through the back shed, 
she reached down the basin of golden Indian 
meal, and moistening it with some water, called 


the little flock after her, scattering the foodie 
she went. 

In a short time Mrs. Blake approached her, 
ostensibly foFa milk-strainer which hung on a 
lilac-bush near, but really that she might impart 
to her daughter her views with regard to Ander¬ 
son. 

Rosa looked up with a sly, blushing glance, 
but her heart fell as she noticed her mother! 
face. 

“You are waiting here to see Mark Anderson, 
I suppose,” said Mrs. Blake, without circumlo¬ 
cution. “Your father told me all about it last 
night. I was really astonished at his impudence. 
He wants your money, that’s all, and you mij 
tell him that we won’t consent” 

All this was delivered in a hasty tone, and 
with eyes which avoided poor Rosa’s beseeching 
ones; for in spite of -her harshness and her am¬ 
bition, Mrs. Blake sinoerely loved her daughter; 
and she wanted to be over with this unpleasant 
duty. 

“ We don’t ♦ant to be married yet for a good 
while, mother” pleaded Rosa, “ only say you an 
willing that I should have him at last” 

“It’s all nonsense; you might wait till dooms¬ 
day before he’d be rich enough to marry yon; a 
pitiful schoolmaster,” answered Mrs. Blake, 
working herself into a passion. 

“He’s going to be a minister,” said the 
daughter. 

“Minister or schoolmaster, it’s all one; he'll 
never be able to support you,” retorted the 
dame. 

The tears came to Rosa’s eyes, and her voice 
quivered, as she said, 

“ Dear mother, I know you are not in a hurry 
to part with me; and what difference does it 
make if we are willing to wait” 

“All the difference in the world, if neither 
your father nor me thinks him a proper husband 
for you.” 

“But mother-” commenced Rosa. 

“There’s no use saying a word more shout 
it,” broke in Mrs. Blake, as if afraid that her 
daughter’s tears might soften her heart, “you 
father told Anderson as much last night,” and 
she turned toward the house. 

Breakfast time came, and Rosa did not mb 
her appearance. Mark took his seat at the table 
as usual; but the good-hearted farmer frit tony 
to see that the young man played with his ipooa 
and knife and fork, more than he ate. Ther* 
was no comment made by any one about Bosa’i 
absence; but as Mr. Blake # passed out of the 
door the schoolmaster joined him, and requested 
that he would leave his trunk at Mr. Roberts’ 
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as soon as convenient, as he should not return to 
Mr. Blake's again. 

The good farmer grasped the thin hand of 
Anderson in his own, with many compunctions, 
and without saying a word in reply, iputtered to 
himself as he walked away, “he’s a whole team, 
I declare.” 

Mark took his book out on the piazza to read 
till school-time, as was his custom; but he could 
not fix his attention upon it; and it dropped by 
his side in his reverie, from which he was aroused 
by Rosa’B approach. The poor girl’s eyes were 
red and swollen with weeping. 

“It is not wrong to speak to you this once, is 
it, Mark ? You know what my father and mother 
hsTe said; but I wanted to tell you that you 
must always believe that 1 love you; though I 
can never marry you without they are willing,” 
and she sunk on the bench in a flood of tears. 

“Dear Rosa,” said her lover, bending over 
her, “I have perfect faith in you, and would not 
ask you for one moment to disobey your parents; 
but if we wait patiently and cheerfully, perhaps 
by-and-bye they will look on our marriage more 
favorably. Keep up a good heart, darling, and 
you will be my little wife yet” 

Bat Rosa conld only weep; it seemed at that 
moment as if the burden was too great to bear. 

“If they only wouldn’t ask me to marry any 
one else, it would not be so hard; bat I know 
they will,” sobbed she. 

“We cannot see how, yet, dear Rosa; but I 
believe that these crooked ways will be made 


straight, and if we do our duty, all will come 
right at the end. We know that we love each 
other, and that must be sufficient at present. I 
think it wiser to leave here now, Rosa, because 
we must get accustomed to the separation, and 
it is best not to exasperate your parents by 
being together.” 

They sat a long while in silence, the girl with 
her head on her lover’s shoulder, quieted by his 
words, till at last he bent down his head, saying, 

“There’s a long, farewell kiss, dear Rosa; I 
must go now; but be patient and cheerful.” 

“Farewell, Mark, I shall always love you,” 
she said, then flew up stairs to watch him, as 
far down the road as she could see him from her 
chamber window. 

Rosa did not leave her room till dinner time, 
and then the slight degree of composure which 
she had attained was destroyed by her father’s 
unusually affectionate manner. He was con¬ 
stantly offering her the choicest pieces on the 
table, or piling her plate with things with which 
she choked in attempting to eat; and at last she 
was obliged to rise and leave in order to hide 
her tears. 

The good man looked distressed, and shook 
his head; but Mrs. Blake said, “he made the 
girl worse than she would be, by noticing her.” 

Anderson’s trunk was removed that afternoon, 
and Rosa went into the now vacant room, swept 
and dusted it herself, and then arranged every¬ 
thing as nearly as possible as it was when he 
occupied it (to bi concludbd.) 


CHEER THEE UP. 


BT WILLIAM &OD1RIOK LAW1IROS. 


Cukeu thee up and joyous be, 

Ne’er give way to ling’ring sorrow; 

Sad and dark may be to-day, 

Blighter far will beam the morrow. 

Why unto thine heart enfold 
Cypress where the rose is springing! 

Then throw off thy gloomy fears, 

Fast to hope and duty clinging. 

Sadness but impedes the race 
Which on earth is set before thee, 

Then look up with cheerful fhoe 
Though dark clouds seem hoVring o’er thee. 

For the warm and rosy light 

Through their forms will soon be shining, 

What though dark and dun they seem, 

Bach hath still a silver lining. 


Faith and Hope will e’er sustain thee, 
Should thy path with thorns be set; 

Angel forms are hovering round thee. 
He who made theo loves thee yet. 

In the path of right press onward. 
Nobly here thine end fulfil; 

Trust in Him who dwells above thee, 
Bow before His sovereign will. 

Cheer thee up and never falter. 

Still the rightful way pursue; 

In thy heart great objects cherish, 
What thou plannest, nobly do. 

Ne’er lose time in useless sorrow. 
Ne’er waste life in vain regret; 

He who made thee will sustain thee. 
For He sees and loves thee yet. 
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8E A-SHORE. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT I.—SEA. 

Dramatis Persona. — Careful Mother.—Little Children.— Two Bathing Women.—Nervoi 

Old Gentleman.—Visitors. 


Scene.— The Peach at Newport , with the curtains at the end of the room bulged out like 
the awning of a Bathing Machine. 

Enter Bathing Women, supposed to be wet J for the darlings. Careful Mother makes sigr 
through. They bow to Careful Mother and j to them, and they fetch towels and hand tt 
Little Children, and express their great love ‘ Bathing party into the machine. 



Enter Visitors, who, by pretending to swim, 
inform Bathing Women that they wish to bathe; 
and having each paid, they demand towels, and 
hurry off with them under their arms. 

Enter (from behind curtains) one of the Little 
Children in its night-gown. It screams at the 
sight of the water, and kicks violently, but is 

instantly seized by the 
Bathing Women, who 
take it by the arms and 
legs and plunge it into 
the waves. This is done 
three times, when the Infant is taken out in a 
fainting condition, and handed to Careful Mother. 

When all the “angels” have been dipped, the 
Mother closes the curtain, and exeunt Bathing 
Women. 

Enter Nervous Old Gentleman, swimming in 


a huge mackintosh for bathing-gown. He weai 
spectacles. He expresses that it is very cold. ai 
that he is about to get into his bathing machin 
and points to the one which Careful Mother ai 
Little Children have hired. Advancing to t 
curtains, he is surprised 
to find the door locked, 
and pushes violently 
against it. A loud scream 
is heard within. As Ner¬ 
vous Old Gentleman con¬ 
tinues pushing, a parasol is thrust out from i 
curtains. He is pushed back, and falls ht 
over heels into the water. 

Enter Two Bathing Women armed with 
sticks. They keep their eyeB shut, and dj 
off Nervous Old Gentleman. 





The curtains of bathing machine are then 
drawn aside, when exit Careful Mother and 
Little Children with very wet hair, and looking 
150 


so much better for their fainting and 
ing. 

Bathing Women bow them out. 
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ACT II.—SHORE. 

Dramatis Personas .— Richard, Duke op Gloster.—Lord Hastings.—Duke op 
Buckingham.—Lords op the Council.—Cardinal Bourchier.— 

Bishop or Ely.—Jane Shore.—Soldiers.—citizens. 

Sciifi l—Council Chamber at the Tower. At the end of the stage, the sofa of state for the Lord of the 

Council . * Arm-chair for throne . 


Ester Lords op the Council robed in dress- plumes, and a pillow stuffed up the back of his 
ing-gowns of state, and wearing their mantilla for royal hump. At his side is hung 

K ermine victorine wigs of office. They his sword, which he draws on entering. The 
take their seats on sofa. Duke op Buckingham, also very richly dressed, 

Enter Lord Hastings, as magni- follows closely. The Dukes wink to each other, 
ficently dressed as he can be. He is aQ d the Council seem alarmed, 
received by the Lords of the Council, ; Gloster advancing toward the table, bares his 
who hand him to the arm-chair throne. Some ; arm aQ d strikes the table with his sword, whilst 
converse, and some read newspapers. Buckingham exhibits a placard on which is 

(Flourish of trumpets.) written, “Jane Shore did it.” 

Enter Richard Duke op Gloster in cap and ; Lord Hastings, rising, expresses great indig¬ 



nation, and, by hitting the back of his head with 
hig hind, intimates that Jane Shore ought to be 
beheaded; or at least (putting an imaginary cord 
round his neck) hung. 

Gloster is greatly enraged, and striking the 
table three times as a signal. 

Enter Soldiers, with helmets of meat covers, 
Mid armed with brooms for halberts. They seize 
Lord Hastings, who is led off to execution. 

Exit Gloster, surrounded by trembling Council, 
vbo compliment him on his great beauty and 
wisdom. 


Scene 2 —An imaginary street , with St. PauTs 
supposed to be visible in the distance. 

Enter Grand Procession, headed by Cardi¬ 
nal Bourchier and the Bishop of Ely in their 
sacerdotal robes of chintz bed-curtains, with 
mitres of newspapers; the Dukes or Gloster 
and Buckingham, and the Lords op the Coun¬ 
cil, follow in their robes of state. 

Enter Soldiers well armed, and carrying ban¬ 
ners of fire-screens. 

Enter Jane Shore, with her hair down, and 



closely guarded. Over her is thrown a white 
sheet, and in her hand she carries a drawing- 
room candlestick. She is pale and weeps, but 
k harried on by brutal Soldiers. Gloster again 
winks to Buckingham, who puts his finger against 
bis nose in answer. 


Enter Citizens, who cheer the Dukes and hoot 
Jane Shore. She trembles and does penance by 
the window-curtains, after which she is hunted 
from the stage by enraged Citizens. 

Gloster is proclaimed King, and exit Proces¬ 
sion. (Flourish of trumpets.) 


ACT III.—SEA-SHORE. 

Dramatis Personae .— Artist. —His Wipe. —His Daughter.—Boatmen. 

Scene —The Sea-shore at Newport. The tide is down. 

Enter Artist, whose beard of tobacco pro- j his hands the Artist carries the music stand fop 
claims bim to be a foreigner. His Wipe and j easel, and under his arm a music port-folio. His 
His Daughter, follow in walking costume. In 1 Wife has her basket, and His Daughter a large 
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umbrella, and the shovel for spade. The Artist sand. The Artist several times leans back to 
opens his umbrella and commences pointing, see the effect of his picture, and they are de- 
while His Wife knits a purse, and His Daughter, lighted with the fine painting. They are so in- 
in a white pinafore and sash, digs holes in the < tent upon their work that they do not see that 


the tide is ooming in very fast. This can only they cling as if to the rugged rocks. Artist 
be shown by the sudden exit of Artist’s hat wares a pocket-handkerchief, and puts his wife’s 
floating to the door by means of a piece of string, bonnet on the end of the umbrella as a signal. 

Enter Boatmen, who shout to Artist, but are His Wife, in vain, endeavors to pacify His 
unable to make him hear. Daughter, who is kicking and screaming; and, 

His Wife, on looking up, is alarmed at finding at last, overcome by her feelings, she bursts into 
they are surrounded by the waves. They are tears. The waves are supposed to mount higher 
greatly terrified and fly to the ottoman, to which and higher. His Wife and His Daughter cling 

B 

tightly to Artist, who becomes more and more Enter Boatmen rowing the sofa, which they 
frightened. He embraces them, and tries to pull close up to the rocks of ottoman. Artist, 
persuade them to let him swim to shore, but His Wife, and Daughter, hastily step into the 
they refuse. craft 



GRAND TABLEAU. 


THE BELLE. 

BT FANNIE MORETON. 

A purity of soul within, 

A trimmed and burning light 
To guide us to that other world 
Where never cometh night 

Then haste while lasts the sunlight 
To make thy passport sure— 

For daily, hourly in thy glass 


Tet there is a charm unfading 
Through life—eternity— 

That time can have no power to change 
Or cause to flee; 


The sand becometh fewer. 

And clouds are gath’ring thick and fait, 
And the river must he crost— 

Then unless thy pathway’s lighted 
Thou’lt be forever lost 


Though youth with a garland fair 
Hath decked her brow, 

And beauty lent its willing aid 
To make her lovely now; 

Tet age will soon o’ertake her. 
Then both will flee— 

And quickly will she pass away 
To dim obscurity. 
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AMT NORTON'S VALENTINE. 


BT FANNIE SMITH. 


Amt Norton leaned her head wearily against 
the back of her rocking-chair, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks without her knowing it, as she 
sat with her hands folded listlessly in her lap, 
looking out of her window high up in the third 
story of her uncle’s house. 

It was St Valentine’s day, and she could see 
on thp opposite side of the street the postmen 
and&patch-men running about as if crazy, 
drilling mysterious-looking missives at the 
neighboring houses. At the dinner-table she 
had seen her cousin Charlotte and Lizzie Bogers’ 
Valentines displayed and counted on with pride; 
had heard them wonder who this and the other 
pretty trifles was from; and what their brother 
Dick, the handsome young lieutenant, would 
send to the rich heiress, Emma Walton. 

Amy’s lips quivered as she bent over her plate, 
and felt that in all this laughter and gaiety *he 
was supposed tQ have no part. A hong sickness 
had weakened her. mentally and physically, and 
this was the first day she hpdLmade sufficient 
exertion to get.^wn stairs. 

No, she hadjro part in it, except as far as the 
two youpger children were concerned. Their 
gentlu cousin Amy was their prime confidant. 
Mamnji was too nervous, and Lotte and Lizzie 
were always too much engaged to attend to their 
childish wants, so to Aqay they carried all their 
troubles and pleasures. And that morning, after 
she had heard Charley his French lesson, and 
tried to attend to little Flora’s music, she had 
copied verses into various pretty wreaths of 
painted flowers on satin paper, and directed in¬ 
numerable Cupids with their torches and arrows 
and bleeding hearts, to the yonng masters and 
mimes with whom the children considered them- 
mhes to be irrecoverably in love. Charley at 
ten thought young ladies in pantaletts scarcely 
out of the nurse’s arms, and little Miss Flora at 
right said she did wish she knew a boy that wore 
a coat 

All this unnsual exertion and sad thoughts had 
worn the convalescent out, and when her tardy 
cousin Dick had taken his place opposite to her at 
the dinner* table, and said in his oordial manner, 

“By the stars and stripes, little girl, I’m glad 
to see yon afloat again,” she could have cried 
outright at his kind words. 

Vol. XXVII.—10 


Bat her dashing cousins thought her too insig¬ 
nificant a personage to engage for even a ftw 
moments the attention of their gay, hand gone 
brother, so they oommenced with, 

“Now, Dick, do tell us what yon sent Emmn 
Walton.” 

“ That’s a secret, ladies,” answered the brother 
drawing down Idle corners of his mouth. 

“Oh, but we won’t tell, and we know how' 
to keep a secret,” said the two sisters together. * 

“Well, as yon both look like the Sphynx, par¬ 
ticularly Lizzie, who has such thick lips, perhaps 
you may be trusted, and I’ll tell you just this 
much-” 

But the girls hod to wait, while he took a piece 
of turkey, then a mouthful of potato, and a sip 
of sherry, for the young lieutenant liked what 
he called “good rations,” before he went on. 

Bach sister sat and eyed him anxiously, and 
Lotte thought it was vulgar to eat so much, and 
had they not stopped him, another piece of 
turkey would have followed the sherry. 

“Well?” they questioned together. 

“Weil,” said Dick, “I haven’t got it ready yet. 
It’s a matter of importance, I assure you, girls. 
It will require a great deal of thought, for I’ve 
madajap my mind to offer myself to the lady to 
whom I send the Valentine.” 

“Oh, you dear, good brother,” said Lizzie. 

“Won’t it be nioe to have Emma Walton for a 
sister,” added Lotte. 

“Don’t be too fast, girls, maybe she won’t 
have me.” r 

“Pshaw, Dick!*.’ again chimed the sisters, ag 
if for any one .that was free refusing their hand¬ 
some brother was impossible. 

The lieutenant finished his dinner with a relish, 
then drawing his napkin across his mouth, he 
asked, 

“Well, cousin Amy, how many Cupids for you 
to-day. Any Nalentines, eh?” 

“No,” was the languid reply, without raising 
her eyes. 

“That’s bad,” and he stroked his monstachios. 
“If I hadn’t vowed I’d send but one, you should 
have one yet” 

Amy took a mouthful of water, and then 
seemed to be looking for a Valentine in her glass. 
She left the table as the dessert was being 
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placed on, pleading fatigue, and as Dick rose to 
open the door for her, she did not stop to thank 
him, but rushed up stairs into her own room. 

‘SSo you are tired, girls, of having me at home, 
ai* you ? I wouldn’t have believed it,” said the 
lieutenant, peeling an almond. 

“ No, but it would be so nice to have a wedding, 
End a sister-in-law, and all that,” said Lizzie. 

“And for you to marry and settle down, and 
r not go to sea any more, now that aunt Bradford 
has left you so much money,” added Charlotte. 

“You know it has been my wish a long while, 
Richard,” said Mrs. Rogers, in a desponding 
tone. She always spoke as if her children’s 
high spirits were too much for her. 

“Well, I’ll sacrifice myself for the good of the 
family, and take your advice. Blame yourselves 
if I make you wretched, ladies,” and Dick fished 
out an almond from the bottom of his wine-glass 
as he spoke. 

So Amy eat at her window, and felt as if no 
one cared for her. And she thought over her 
happy childish days, and how her father and 
mother had idolized her; and of their beautiful 
country home; and how her cousin Richard 
spent all his vacations there; and of the pony 
he taught her to ride; and of himself and Towser 
pulling her out of the pond, when she went to 
gather water lilies; and how he teased her to 
kiss him and called her his little wife; she 
thought of all this, and if smiles came up at the 
•nemory, they were quickly quenched by tears 
“or the sorrows which followed. Then came re¬ 
collections of her mother’s shrouded form, and 
and the darkened house, and the hushed foot¬ 
steps of the servants; then of her father’s broken 
fortune and failing health and last blessing; and 
of the earth which fell with a hollow sound on 
the coffin-lid, and of the brown grave beside her 
mother’s green one. Then of the blank which 
her life had/seemed to be since then. And how 
she had been received into her aunt’s family, not 
unkindly, it is true, but with indifference; how 
she had sunk almost into the condition of an 
inferior, helping the children with their lessons, 
teaching Flora music, amusing her aunt; dress¬ 
ing her cousin’s hair; and taking charge of the 
patch-basket on every Wednesday. 

Poor Amy! poor child! She felt as if there 
was not a ray of sunshine on the broad earth, 
and she leaned her head on her arm against the 
window-sill, and sobbed out, “Oh, if I had only 
died! if I had only died!” 

She forget the anxious eyes which had watched 
her during her illness; the parties and engage¬ 
ments that the girls h^d given up, in order to 
attend to her; the efforts that her weak aunt had 


made to have her comfortable; the oranges that 
Charley had bought with his own pocket money 
for her fevered palate; the careful hands of little 
Flora, that darkened her room to the exact tone, 
which she liked; the books, the tempting clusters 
of white grapes, or the flowers, which Richard 
sent to her room every day; she forgot all these 
in her present feeling of desolation. 

No, not all; for the recollection of Richard’s 
gifts stood pre-eminently out, only making her 
Borrow the more bitter. 

She looked up, saw on her dressing-table, a 
wine-glass which contained a white rose nearly 
withered—the last of a beautifhl bouquet th«t 
her cousin had sent her; with a passionate im¬ 
pulse she snatched it from the water, threw it on 
the floor and crushed it with her foot; then she 
leaned her head down again and sobbed like a 
little child. 

So the dreary afternoon wore away, and her 
chamber darkened, and the lights in the street 
were being lighted. 

By-and-bye little Flora came tripping up stairs, 
humming in her thin, childish voice, 

“Oh, what’s the use of sighing, 

When time is on the wing/* 

but she stopped as she opened the door, calling 
out, “Amy, Amy, where are you?” 

“What is it, Flora?” asked her cousin. 

“Oh, are you there? It was so dark I couldn’t 
see you. What makes you set without*! light, 
Amy? I think it is horrible. Mamma wanted 
to know if you wouldn’t please dress me for the 
cotillion party? Eliza has gone out.” 

Amy arose, lighted the gas, and commenced 
getting the child’s things from the bureau- 
drawers. 

The little girl pirouetted around the room 
humming a waltz, whilst her cousin was thus 
employed, but suddenly stopped as she exclaimed, 

“Oh, Amy, what do you think? Our Dick is 
going to marry Miss Emma Walton. I don’t like 
her, she’s so proud—I wish he’d marry you, in¬ 
stead; but won’t we have lots of fun for all? I 
mean to sit up as long as anybody stays, and 
dance every set, the night the girls give her a 
party.” 

“ What dress are you to wear to-night, Flora?” 
interrupted Amy. 

“ My white muslin and new pink sash,” replied 
the child. “I mean to coax mamma to get me a 
dear little white silk for the wedding. What will 
you wear, Amy?” 

But without waiting for a reply, the happy 
little creature rattled on, 

“ I’m engaged for every waltz to-night already 
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Tom Bawlson says he thinks this white frook so 
pretty. I expect he’ll ask me to dance some 
plain quadrilles with him, but quadrilles are 
such Rat things after waltzing. Gus Walton will 
be mad, I guess, for I haven’t kept one waltz for 
him, he’s such a disagreeable fellow. What do 
you think*he said, Amy? why that, that stuck 
up sister Emma of his called you a * sister of 
charity.’ I do wish our Dick would marry some- 
body else.” 

The toilet by this time was completed, and 
the embryo belle giving a glance of satisfaction 
at the mirror, picked up her handkerchief and 
little slippers and departed. 

Amy turned down the gas light, and took up 
her seat again at the window. The tea-bell 
sounded, but she did not stir, she could not meet 
the family with her troubled face and swollen 
eyes. Presently the servant knocked at the door. 

“ Missus Rogers send up word be sure drink de 
hot tea and eat de oshters, cause dey’s particular 
nice. Miss,” said James. 

Amy took the tray and sat it on the table, and 
seated herself in her old position without tasting 
the food. 

In a little while Flora came up stairs to tell 
her if she got tired to go* to bed, and that she 
would creep in behind her as softly as a mouse, 
when she came home; then she heard Charley’s 
voice calling through the house for his mislaid 
cap and comforter; then the carriage drive up to 
take the girls to a large party; then her aunt’s 
chamber door close behind the nervous invalid 
and her bowl of chamomile tea and camphor 
bottle; and she felt more lonely and desolate 
than ev.er. 

Another knock at her door aroused her. 

“Here’s a Valentine for you. Miss,” said 
James, with a broad grin, as (e handed it in. 

Who cduld send her a Valentine? It must be 
a mistake, she thought, as stip carried it to the 
■ tight. It was folded like a litter, the direction 
was plain enough, and she opened and read:— 

“Dear Little Amt —I love you very much; 
I believe I have loved you ever since I saved you 
from an Ophelia-like death, in the pond, and 
called you my little wife. I hope, sweet cousin, 
that Pm not out of my reckoning if I have some¬ 
times thought it returned. Forgive me if you 
do love me, if I pained you by what I said to-day 
at the table, but I was selfish enough to wish to 
know my exact position, and to enjoy putting 
the girls on the wrong track. 

“I’m a worthless fellow, I know, dear Amy, 
hut if you will only be my little wife, by God’s 
help I will try to make you a good husband. 

“If your Valentine, dearest, is deficient in the 


usual polished sentences, believe me that your 
sailor cousin’s heart is none the less warm. 

Richard.” 

Amy wept harder after reading this than she 
had done- all the afternoon, but such joyful tears. 
Then she stooped down and picked up the crushed 
white rose and kissed it; and then she read tflfe 
letter again. 

“Mister Richard wants to know if Miss Amy 
won’t please be so kind as to step down to de 
parlor. All de family’s out, and he’s lonely- 
like,” said James, again at her door. 

Amy bathed her eyes and arranged her dis¬ 
ordered dress, and with half eager, half reluctant 
steps she descended to the parlor door. She 
could not find courage to enter, and as she heard 
her cousin talking up and down the room, 
whistling thoughtfully, she determined to go up 
stairs again and write her answer. But just 
then the parlor door, by which she was standing, 
opened, and Dick came out for the purpose of 
hurrying her down. 

“Afraid to come in, little one?” he asked, as 
he drew her into the parlor. “I hope that’s not 
an unfavorable Bign for me, Amy?” 

But Amy only shook her head in the negative, 
and cast down hfir eyes. 

* “ Then you do love me ? God bless you, cousin 
Amy,” and he drew her slender, shrinking form 
toward him. 

He sat stroking her soft blonde hair, in happy 
silence, her tears flowing afresh. He pressed 
her to his side, whispering, 

“Hush, little one, don’t cry, ydu’ll be ill 
again.” 

“It’s very foolish, I know, but I’m so happy 
now, and I’ve been so miserable, Richard. But 
didn’t you love Emma Walton one 1 , bit? And 
what will aunt and the girls say?”JBked Amy, 
in affright, for till that moment Bhe forgot there 
was any one in the world but Dick Rogers. 

“ I don’t love Emma Walton one bit, Amy, and 
as to the bonne mere and the girls, I’ll make it all 
right with them. Are you satisfied now, Mother 
Carey’s chicken?” he asked, with a gay smile. 

It required but little more eloquence to satisfy 
his cousin, and the two sat there till they heard 
the children oome in from the cotillion party, 
and pass what they supposed to be the deserted 
drawing-room; and feeble as Amy’s illness had 
made her, she bore the fatigue of Bitting up 
wonderfully well, till she heard the carriage 
drive up, about one o’clock, and the girls return 
from the party. She hurried from the room, 
scarcely waiting for her lover’s good night kiss, 
and in her flight dropped Richard’s letter. 

“Why Dick, what’s the matter? Why weren’t 
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you at Mrs. Davis* to-night with Emma Walton? 
You didn’t send the Valentine, did you?” asked 
the sisters. 

“One woman, and one question at a time, is 
as much as any reasonable man can be expected 
to attend to,” said the brother, throwing himself 
tin the sofa. 

“What’s this?” asked Charlotte, as Bhe picked 
up the letter which Amy had dropped in her hurry. 

“Amy’s Valentine,” replied Richard, stroking 
his moustache, with a demure smile. 

“Why, it’s just like a letter,” said Lizzie, 
putting out her hand to take it. 

“Who is it from ? let us read it,” said the two. 

Dick watched the girls, still stroking his mou¬ 
stache. 

“Richard it ho 9 not you?” asked Lotte. 

“ You are only joking! Emma Walton I” added 
the bewildered Lizzie. 

“ What a storm, I must escape,” said Dick. 

“Don’t go, don’t go. How could you be so 
foolish? You are not serious. Tell us all about 
it,” choruesed both the girls. 

So Richard drew a sister on each side of him. 


and told them how long he had loved their cousin; 
and how unhappy such a wife as Emma Walton 
would have made him, and ended by asking their 
sisterly love for poor Amy. 

The girls were evidently very much disap¬ 
pointed; but they loved their handsome brother 
dearly, were good-hearted girls in the main, and 
really liked Amy, so, though they sighed over 
Emma Walton’s large purse and gay connexions, 
they promised with a little sigh, to give their 
cousin no occasion to think she was an unwel¬ 
come sister. 

As to his mother, Richard knew he would hare 
no trouble, she would be quite satisfied if he was 
only happy, and she not bothered; so with a gay 
heart he bid his sisters good night. 

It was wonderful how Amy’s happiness im¬ 
proved her. Her eye and cheek had a bright¬ 
ness in them that they had not known since child¬ 
hood ; her laugh was as gay as little Flora’s; her 
manner lost its timidity, and assumed so lady¬ 
like a self-possession, that the girls became really 
proud of her; and Richard said that it was all 
to be attributed to the Valkntdte. 


A SUMMER MORNING. 

BT VIOLBT VALB. 


Primroses in the meadows lift up their dewy eyes, 
The skylark singeth soaring into the bright’ning skies, 
The last pale star is fading with pearly tints away, 
And like a timid maiden oometh the dawn of day. 

The hare leaps thro’ the clover, and birds amid the 
brake 

At first begin but softly, then the full chorus wake, 
Now golden rays of sunlight creep o’er the fields so 
green, 

But mist is in the valleys and forest trees between. 

The wild deer stoops to drink, in the blue, unruffled 
lake, 


For he hears no huntsman’s bugle the ringing echoes 
wake, 

The bright-eyed squirrel flitteth gaily from tree to tree 

And on his honey errand hath flown the “busy bee.” 

And insects hover humming beside the flowing 
stream, 

Whose wings like ^chest jewels in the sunlight flash 
and gleam; 

The fresh breeze bends the flowers, and bows the 
lofty oorn, 

And life, and light, and beauty, dwell in the Summer 
mom. 


SIMILIES. 

BY H. L. SPENOHB. 


Oh the trees the leaves are yellow— 
In the valley waves the grain— 
Over all the sunbeams mellow 
Pour like rain. 

In the grove the flowers are dying— 
Dying like sweet souls away. 

And the winds are sighing, sighing 
All the day. 


Years are lapsing like the shadows 
That o’er hill and valley fly— 

Like the flowers that in the meadows 
Bloom and die. 

Age upon us all is stealing, 

Like old Winter eoming on; 

Time, its worth to ns revealing 
When ’tis gone. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


BT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE POOR WIDOW’S LAST RE80RT. 

I>id you ever go to a pawn-broker’s sale, 
reader? From our corner we can see the red 
dag that proclaims the mart. It is a sad thing, 
that pawn-broker’s sale. Unredeemed articles 
offered to the highest bidder—unredeemed, and 
why? because of poverty, sickness or crime. 
Let us go there; what is the auctioneer offering 
now? A rich brocade silk dress. Some fair one 
wore it, for even the open garment revealed the 
grace that filled it once. And how came it there? 
Fancy a picture; a woman, young, poor and 
beautiful, reduced to sudden poverty. Some 
relics of her former state remain, the rich dress 
her husband gave her before he embarked on 
that treacherous deep. Her babe is sick, her firo 
scant, her landlord importunate. She must have 
money—more money—for work her fingers to 
the bone, if she will, she guns but scant pit¬ 
tance. A thought flashes upon her, leaving her 
heart dark again—“the rich dress; the pawn¬ 
broker’s,” oh! could she only raise something on 
it, she could get it again in some future, better 
time, she knows she could. She folds it up with 
pale fingers; her trembling steps seek the dark 
entrance—she gains indeed but a pittance, and 
saying she will come for it again, with flushed 
cheek and aching heart Bhe bends her way home. 
She never returns to claim it. The sturdy sailor 
who gave it, the happy, joyous creature who 
wore it, the babe with its bright eyes that wan¬ 
dered over its richness, are all asleep together, 
one in the sea—two in the grave. 

There go multitudes of household things. 
There silver spoons; think how many rosy lips 
may have kissed them; how tears may have 
dimmed their lustre at the parting. There goes 
a child’s pretty frock; perchance the dainty 
limbs that once frolicked beneath it are clothed 
in rags now—or the shroud. Look at them 
watches, how they glitter! Yonder bracelets ! 
have seen the light of many a festive revel. 
There is a chain of brilliants; I know not why, 
but there seems guilt fastened like blood upon 
each flashing link. Many a poor victim of pas¬ 
sion wends her way recklessly to the pawn¬ 
broker’s; many with the kiss of pollution upon j 
their seemingly pure lips. They come here de- ] 
sorted—desperate. They lay down their rubies 


and their costly rings—their jewels and their 
robes for which they have sacrificed so much. 
They seize the little pile of silver, laid by the 
unquestioning clerk on the counter, and hurry 
away—but they return not. No longer driven 
in gay equipages, they crawl through the dark 
streets, and sinking lower and lower in infamy— 
die alas! without redeeming or redemption. Pky 
when you hear of such—God alone seeeth their 
temptations and their suffering. Scorn not—but 
strive to save. 

THE DEATH-BED. 

Perhaps the following affecting description of 
the death of a little girl, caused by violence and 
accident, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 
The child was a model for beauty, and in dispo¬ 
sition angelio—but listen. 

I crept in—hushed—awed. I dared to glance 
toward that little bed with its snow-white cover¬ 
let. My eyes rested with a sort of fascination on 
her two blue orbs, moving vaguely with burning, 
restless glances. A bandage covered her beau¬ 
tiful forehead, another crossed the face and chin, 
and spots of blood clotted the masses of bright, 
glistening, golden curls spread all over her pillow. 

As I stood there—my hands for very sorrow 
and agony folded tightly on my breast, she ex¬ 
claimed softly to her mother, and yet as if talking 
to herself, “ Mamma, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Dear lamb—it was her last Sabbath’s 
lesson. 

“Yes, love, I believe you do,” answered the 
stricken mother, fervently, lifting her tearful 
eyes as if pleading with heaven for strength. 

“Mamma,” again sounded that low voice, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth”—and then the 
sweet spirit wandered to green fields. “Get me 
that branch of blossoms; how they shine! there 
is nothing else green there. They told me not 
to climb the hill but the flowers of heaven grew 
there, and little angels picked them for me. See 
how they shine! see their beautiftil colors- 
mamma—mamma—I—I want—I know that my 
Redeemer liveth—I—know ” 

A deep groan burst from the mother. Starting 
wildly, she clasped her hands and flew to the 
door, crying, “Father, come up and see her die— 
quick, or you will be too late. God support my 
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A TWILIGHT REVERIE. — HEARTFELT PRATER. 


darling,' 1 she added, sobbing violently, “the dear 
lips how they quiver! Darling—do you know 
us? Here are father and I; speak, precious 
child, do you know us, Rose ?” 

The white fingers outspread—the lids moved 
tremulously; we bent down with hushed breath, 
and from those parted lips came the last words 
of our beautiful Rose— 

“1 know that—that—my Redeemer-” and 


the gasping breath trembled and fluttered to God 
who gave it. 

All the children of the village followed our 
sweet flower to her little “garden home"—the 
grave. Now every summer the path there is 
strewed with fragrant roses — and beautiful 
wreaths are twined over a modest white stone, 
on which is engraved in golden letters the simple 
name—“Rose." 


A TWILIGHT REVERIE. 

BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Daylight groweth fainter, dimmer, 

And along the silent floor 

With the firelight's gleam and glimmer, 
Danoe the shadows quaintly o'er. 

Now a ray all bright and golden 
Shineth oat, then dies again; 

Like a memory sweet, tho' oldon, 
Flooding o’or the heart with pain. 

Light a moment, then dark shadows 
Fill the lowly, silent room; 

As the flowers that wreathe the meadows, 
Fade away when chill winds come. 

And I sit me fondly dreaming 
By the quiet ingle-side; 

And within my heart are gleaming 
Thoughts that bless the eventide. 

Yet I know that I may never 
Meet the objects of my dream 


For between ns flows forever 
While I live—Death's waiting stream. 

Bat I hear their voices blending, 
Sweetly, surely, evermore; 

Like an angel message sending 
For me, from the farther shore. 

But I wait, and softly listen, 

Yet a little longer stay, 

While the river’s swell and glisten. 

And its ripples pave my way. 

Ah! my feet are growing weary 
To be laving in its tide; 

And the hours are almost dreary. 
Waiting for my angel-guide. 

With that angel, holy, peerless! 

Those cool waters passing o'er, 

I shall tread all sinless, fearless, 

On the distant golden shore. 


HEARTFELT PRAYER. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Within the silence of my room 
I bowed my head in prayer; 

My heart was fill'd with bitterness, 
Oppress'd with heavy care; 

My mind was full of vanity, 

And as I lowly knelt, 

The want of faith and trustfulness 
Within my soul I felt. 

My heart was proud, and all my strength 
Was fleeing swift away; 

Upon the world were all my thoughts. 
And yet I knelt to pray; 

In agony I raised my voice, 

My woe I could not bear; 

Send, oh, my Lord, thy spirit down, 
Assist me in my prayer.” 


With thoughts of prayer I knelt me down, 
But words I could not speak. 

There were no tears of penitence 
Upon my furrowed cheek; 

A voice within my soul was heard, 
“Escape,” it said, “the snare;” 

“ Oh, Lord,” I cried, in agony, 

“Assist me in my prayer.” 

It came, it came, and as the sun 
With glory fills the West; 

So in my heart the promis’d peace 
Brought holy thoughts of rest; 

An angel sped on noiseless wing, 
Throughout the cloud-girt air, 

From Heaven's throne the spirit came 
Oh, this, yes, this is prayer. 


X 
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DESTINl. 


BT SALLIK A. L. HILBUBN. 


“Talk not to me of destiny. The very word, 
as yoa use it, is a fiction, the weak invention of 
man's sophistry, when seeking to shift the re¬ 
sponsibility of his guilt from himself to the Good 
and All-wise Being, who metes dut to each his 
just reward. Man makes or mars his own 
fortunes—aye, and woman, too; so, my dear 
Therese, instead of lamenting your destiny, you 
had best begin amending it.” 

“Aunt Annie, you speak thus because you 
deem it wise and philosophical: but I have been 
too often hurled from the highest happiness, by 
some unforseen calamity, to cherish a hope of 
shaping my own destiny.” 

“Therese, my love, your words fill me with 
sad anticipation; they remind me so forcibly of 
one whom I loved in other years, one whom you 
but too closely resemble.” 

“ Of whom do you speak, dear aunt, and why 
do yon sigh?” 

“I referred to Isabelle Mortimer, the child of 
my dearest school-friend; and I sighed to think 
of the events which marked the history of one 
who entered life with such bright promise, so 
joyous and beautiful. If yon are not weary of 
an old woman's reminiscences I will tell yon as 
much of her life as I can remember.” 

“Bo, aunty, that would be so kind. Your 
moralising is very acceptable when thrown into 
the form of a story.” 

“Just as people swallow sugared pills, I 
suppose? Well, Therese, I cannot blame you 
with your impulsive youth for rebelling at the 
tediousness of age. But to my story. 

“The Mortimers were neither poor nor rich: 
raised above the approach of want, rich enough 
for comfort but too poor for luxuries, they 
occupied the happy medium ground where con¬ 
tentment finds its choicest blessings. They were 
restless and ambitious, consequently felt poor. 
My friend, Mary Mortimer, despairing of her¬ 
self and husband ever attaining to that worldly 
elevation which she coveted, cherished a hope 
that Isabelle would step into that position on 
arriving at womanhood. 

“I must give some explanation of the then 
existing divisions of society in our neighborhood, 
or yon will not be able to understand their dis- 


% 

content. The party which held the first rank, 
and considered itself as emphatically the aris¬ 
tocracy, was composed entirely of families pos¬ 
sessing great wealth, (some of whom had had it 
in possession for two or three generations) and 
with no other claim to distinction. This class 
of the community, linked together in the closest 
bond of union, surrounded their homes with 
every luxury, and turned a repelling front to all 
the world beside. Neither beauty, wit or intelli¬ 
gence could hope to pass the barrier without the 
great talisman—gold. Yet Mrs. Mortimer per¬ 
sisted in her plans for Isabelle with that indomi¬ 
table resolution which is in itself an assurance 
of success. In view of the great object, every 
germ of talent in the child's mind was most 
assiduously cultivated. 

“She gave no promise in childhood of her 
after loveliness, or perhaps that charm, instead 
of intellect, would have been regarded as the 
great lever. As it was, poor Bell’s brain was 
kept under a constant pressure, and it being an 
easy task to win her to study, she made as rapid 
progress as any hothouse plant 

“You know me too well, Therese, to suppose 
that I disapprove of the most careful mental 
culture, but I do think our efforts should be 
very judiciously made. Isabelle was a very 
gifted child, and would doubtless have had a 
perfect passion for study under any circum¬ 
stances. Unfortunately knowledge was not held 
up to her as an end in view, but as a secondary 
consideration, and a means of attaining to a 
higher social position. Daily and hourly was 
the subject discussed in her hearing, of their 
present unfortunate circumstances, until the 
poor child was led to regard with contempt 
their many blessings, to feel the chain of poverty 
where it was not, and to regard life as a worth¬ 
less boon unless enjoyed in the homes and society 
of the little great ones of the earth. 

“Ere I pass from her childhood, I would men¬ 
tion one of the many means taken by the mother 
to seoure for her child the coveted honor. Her 
friends (school-friends) were carefully selected 
from among the children of these much envied 
people. When visiting Isabelle at her home it 
was made so agreeable to them as to retain a 
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pleasant place in their memories, and Bhe learned 
to count no sacrifice too dear which rendered 
their partiality permanent. 

“ These friendships were more lasting than 
school-girrs attachments are ordinarily, and on 
leaving school they visited her with the same 
familiarity as of old. Thus the door was opened. 
At sixteen Isabelle was ushered into the great 
world a beautiful enthusiast, and with the pre¬ 
sage of extraordinary talent. Of course her 
triumph was without a cloud. And now began 
her own responsibility; now it was in her power 
to influence her own destiny. She was too highly 
gifted not to fefel the necessity, the worth, and 
the vast importance of oonscientious action in 
the most trivial thing. Her cheek would glow, 
and her eye glisten through tears, when drawn 
out upon the subject of truth; but the first in¬ 
troduction into the world of fashion convinced 
her that its triumphs were accomplished by 
pleasing deceptions, and that its exterior was 
but a web of falsehood. She preferred the tri¬ 
umphs of a belle to the peace of a quiet con¬ 
science, and truth was sacrificed. 

* “Do not look upon Isabelle as a monster, or 
wonder that I loved her; remember, Therese, 
that I have dived under the sparkling surfaoe 
and brought to light the darker shades of her 
character, passing over the thousand charms 
which would have made a lovely heroine had 
my purpose been only to relate a pieaging story. 
Isabelle was ardent, imaginative, witty, and a 
poetess; she had the starry eyes, the silvery 
laugh, and the train of lovers belonging to the 
stereotyped heroine. 

14 She loved me as tenderly as you, Therese, 
and was as confiding in our intercourse. How 
often she would exclaim, with a sigh, ‘Oh that 
the world were truer, or that society were 
simple. I cannot be otherwise, I cannot con¬ 
quer destiny . 1 It was useless to contend with 
her; she would repent at the moment with tears ] 
and many wise resolves, but to-morrow found 
her more inextricably entangled in the labyrinths 
of folly. Our intimacy declined as her popu¬ 
larity extended. I could not refrain from speak¬ 
ing truth, and she cared less to hear it 

(< Her mother was happy and triumphant 
Isabelle had conquered, Isabelle was a star in 
that haughty circle, and now it only remained 
for her to make a suitable match. Mary Morti¬ 
mer was herself too truthful and high-souled a 
woman to be willing to see her child a coquette. 
Her only wish had been to have Isabelle’s worth 
acknowledged by those who had once frowned 
on herself, and for her to marry some one of 
high birth worthy of her, and who would estab- ' 


lish her position on a solid foundation. But she 
had set the stone in motion and oould not stay 
its progress. 

“ Isabelle, as I previously intimated, preferred 
the heartless triumphs of a belle. Her artless 
and oonfiding manner was a skilful illusion, and 
completed every conquest began by her beauty 
and talent. I would watch her then with shame 
and indignation as she played her treacherous 
[part. To the minister she was an ardent de¬ 
votee, or half a convert; to the votary of plea¬ 
sure a worldly butterfly; to the cynic, a caustic 
wit; to the philosopher, a calm, thoughtful 
student of nature. I witnessed her conquests, 
which exoeeded in number and difficulty any 
which I have heard recounted, but in the mean¬ 
while how many true friends she had estranged, 
how many intimate associates, among young 
girls, had confided their engagements, but to 
excite her cupidity and have their lovers swell 
her list. Still beautiful, still fascinating, her 
career was arrested, and her triumphs at an 
encl. Miss Mortimer had attained to celebrity, 
but not such as one might covet; her true cha¬ 
racter was universally understood; and Isabelle 
acquired the painful knowledge that the steps 
which she had taken were calculated to sow her 
worldly path with thorns, and place her reputa¬ 
tion at the mercy of every malicious person 
whom she had angered. Enemies sprang up 
around her at every step, the envenomed dart 
of slander pierced her on every side, and disap¬ 
pointment developed the seeds of early decay. 
Poor Isabelle I beautiful, gifted and beloved, yet 
her life had been a failure. 

“‘Alas! alas! my destiny!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Oh, my child,’ answered her mother, ‘you have 
gone too far, you should never have stooped to 
falsehood.’ ‘Hear me, Isabelle,’ I said, detain¬ 
ing her, as she would have rushed from the 
room, ‘your destiny, as you term it^is not half 
fulfilled. It is in your power to arrest the cur¬ 
rent of public opinion, to hush the reproaches 
of your own conscience, and reinstate yourself 
in your own and the world’s good opinion . 9 

“‘How?’ 

“‘By being true. Be true to yourself, the 
world and your God. Shun the appearance of 
deception, shun the sacrifice of conscience to 
pleasure, act from your own clear knowledge of 
duty.’ 

“‘Once, once this might have been, but now 
—to go back—to retrace all my missteps—to 
bear the World’s contumely throughout youth, 
and wear away my best years in a vain effort to 
retrieve the past! Oh, I cannot, cannot do It . 9 

“‘You can, indeed, Isabelle. Rouse you! 
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energies, and let conscience apeak. Yon act from 
the mistaken idea that worldly favor is the most 
desirable thing, but in seeking that yon lose 
all. Seek then after the favor of God “and all 
these things shall be added unto yon.** ’ 

“ 4 1 thimk yon, my friend/ she answered. *1 
will think of it.’ 

“I hoped she would think of it seriously, but 
pride and ambition, and the love of splendor 
were yet too active in her breast. Temptation, 
new temptation, wooed her again to the path of 
pleasure, and she mshed boldly on in her career 
as if no disappointments had ever stayed her. 
Mr. Clinton, a gentleman of pleasing exterior, 
high birth, and large fortune, became a suitor 
for her hand. Seemingly it was a most desirable 
union: but Isabelle had heard a whisper from 
the world of his dissipation, and should have 
trembled to unite her weak and wayward cha¬ 
racter with his. But here a parent’s pride sus¬ 
tained hfr own inclinations, and Isabelle beoame 
the bride of Albert Clinton. 4 

44 1 saw her sometimes afterward in her princely 
home, once more a ruling star of the gay world, 
at others whirling by in her glittering equipage, 
growing more and more beautiful, but with a 
strange glitter in her eyes, a contraction of her 
brow, and a haughty curve of her lips (once, 
ever moulded to a dreamy smile) which told of 
some bitter, bitter disappointment. 

44 About a year after the birth of her beautiful 
boy, I bade her a long adieu* intending to visit 
the North. When once the journey had been 
accomplished I felt a reluctance to return. No 
home ties bound me to my native soil, no duties 
demanded my return, and I preferred remaining 
where I found society so congenial. I had, 
indeed, a very strong tie to detain me, for Mary, 
my youngest sister, was then at sohool in Hadley. 

44 Three years rolled away, during which time 
die letters written me by Isabelle and her mother 
were cold and brief, giving no intimation of what 
was passing in their lives; but at the end of that 
time I received a long letter, almost a journal, 
from Isabelle, whose contents summoned me 
back with speed. It is there in my desk by 
you, Therese, I have preserved it as a memorial 
of my poor friend; read it child.” 

Therese opened the closely-written packet, 
and ftsd— 

“Dm Auwt Awwn.—You ask me in your last 
of my inner life, of the history of those three long 
years since we parted. Three years! it seems to 
me a life-time. Ho^ shall I begin to tell you all 
—all the agonizing scenes which have traced 
Uteir history on my brain and heart with a pen 


of fire? Oh, kindest, truest friend, would to 
heaven that I had listened to your warning: but 
it is past, and my regrets avail me nothing. 
When I stood a bride at the altar, I loved—truly 
loved my husband. You know how fascinating 
^is manner, how noble he was in seeming. Oh, 
through that fascination came the sharpest blow 
to my poor quivering heart. You know how 
ambition has been the ruling principle of my 
life, but you know not, perhaps, how haughty, 
ungovernable pride, filled my heart. To accom¬ 
plish my objects I had once stooped to deception, 
to falsehood; yet in my soul I loved truth, I 
scorned a lie. It seemed to me baseness could 
not come nigh my household. How think you 
then I bore to know the deep blackness and 
duplicity of my husband’s soul ? The world had 
called him wild, dissipated and extravagant; but 
that was not the beginning. Slowly the truth 
forced itself upon me. I learned from his own 
drunken, babbling lips that he was a gambler! 
a swindler! a liar! That he had wronged the 
trust of many a lovely maiden! That he was an 
infidel, fearing not God or man! Oh! my soul « 
grows sick as I recall these things. You, bend¬ 
ing over this page, will sigh, and pity me; but 
my cold pen can never paint to you the agony 
of that hour. Nay, my words, were you present, 
could not afford a true picture to you whose life 
has passed so peacefully. There are some agonies 
too deep, too burning for language to portray, 
such is mine. Naught but such love, so awfully 
betrayed, could realize what I have borne. I 
first strove by supplication to win him back, he 
sneered and sooffed at my tears. Then I tried 
the power of taunts, and poured into his ears my 
withering scorn; he hurled me from him with 
an oath, and hastened to his more agreeable 
companions. All of this, and much more, passed 
before you left me, but it was necessary for me 
to go back, to retrace all of the fearful past. I 
bore my sorrows with Spartan pride, and wore 
to the world a smiling front, while my soul 
writhed on the torturing spear. I recalled with 
shame my own early abberations from the path 
of truth, and felt that my punishment was just. 
Truly had I been reached through my own 
actions. Methought I repented, methought my 
faith was now grounded on\ rock; but not yet, 
not yet had all self-sufficiency been uprooted 
from my breast, and yet more remained to suffer. 

My baby boy, my blue-eyed Walter, heaven’s 
most precious gift to me, came just in time to 
Save my reason. I was fast going mad between 
agony and wounded pride, when pitying Provi¬ 
dence laid this priceless treasure in my arms; 

I bent over my boy with the fondness of a mother 
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for her first-born, and with the gloating eye of a at his presence. He stood on the other side the 
miser, watching his only treasure. He, I thought, corpse, and I bit my lips until the blood came to 
as I sang his lullaby, shall redeem our fallen keep back the gathering curses. After & great 
honor. He shall scorn a lie with all my own while he spoke, extending his hand across the 
intensity. Watching this sweet flower unfold couch—‘Isabelle! forgive me, pity me. God is 
its petals, I forgot all the world beside. Bu^jny witness 1 did it not intentionally.' * Back, 
alas! a curse hung over my every hope, and my man,* I answered, hoarsely. ‘Dare not to touch 
gentle Walter wrung my heart with a sharper me or my boy. You have made my heart desolate, 
pang than ever had his father. He grew a j Stand there and gloat over your deed, if you wOl, 
strange child, silent and sad, watching me from j but mock not my agony.' ‘Oh, Isabelle, is mine 
the cradle with his great speaking eyes wherever no agony?' ‘Yours!’ I shrieked, wildly, ‘you, the 
I turned. As he grew older his limbs waxed drunkard, the murderer, do you feel? Ha! ha! 
not in strength, but all daylong he would lie Ho on. Go down to the grave, feeling thus, 
upon the door-mat, or out on the grass, watch- j Yes, you shall feel. The curse of a bereaved 
ing the stirring world around him with his; mother shall drive you madly on through time, 
strange, melancholy look, and ever murmuring and all eternity. My vengeance shall never 
a low infant song. I shuddered as I marked his sleep. Night and day I will curse, and will 
feebleness, for surely some secret disease was pray God to curse you. Leave me.' I fell back 
preying at his vitals; but my baby-boy was not in strong convulsions, and knew nothing more 
to fall by disease. One evening I remember for months. Then I awakened to reason in my 
well, I sat at my room window watching the father’s house, and looking round on the old 
stars, and dwelling sadly on my unhappy des- familiar scene, feeling a great void in my heart, 
tiny; when a door opening suddenly up-stairs knew that I was desolate. My first act was to 
let loose upon my ears the noise of drunken obtain a divorce from my husband, and now I 
revelry, songs and shouts, arousing me from my have done with him. 1 vowed to curse him 
reverie. It was strange that with my usual always, but that is past, nay, I can even pity 
watchfulness I did not fly to seek for Walter. But him—alone with his remorse; and as we meet 

I heard my husband’s footsteps, as he reeled no more this side the tomb, I can look forward 
along the hall, and his wordB, as he exclaimed, to our union above with the hope that our souls 

I I must seek my lady wife to learn how she fares shall be so purified from earthly dross as to bear 

during my neglect,* and this chained me to my no memories of hatred or revenge. * * * * 

seat. He was on the second floor, and I listened And now in my haughty isolation from the world, 
expecting to hear him pitch down stairs. He I had a friend, a sympathizing friend. Deceived 
stumbled and exclaimed with an oath, ‘ what is as I had been, the suspicious coldness of expe- 
this?' kicking the obstacle from his path. A rience melted before his deep sympathy of man- 
frightful presentiment flashed like lightning ner, and I gave him my confidence—finally my 
through my brain, and I rushed from the room love. I was wrong, but guiltless. I dreamed a 
hearing a faint cry followed by a heavy fall I sweet dream of a union with him, and life gliding 
reached the stairs too late to save him. Catch- gently on to the grave soothed by his love. The 
ing up his mangled body I hastened to the light, young heart yearns for support, and it is when 

“I cannot linger even now over that fearful choosing for comfort the things of earth, instead 
scene. He died. My only treasure passed from of bearing our anguish to the throne above, that 
earth away, gasping his last breath in these arms, we are liable to new deception and sorrow. I 
After one wild scream, as 1 flew to save him, I was also especially formed for social pleasures, 
did not weep or moan. Calmly as if turned to and attached myself to some females whom I 
stone I decked him in his grave-clothes, curled counted bosom friends. To these I confided 
the soft golden ringlet round his forehead, and: enough of my first sorrow to justify me, and 
then sat down beside his couch to keep the night-: then I told them of my second love. These were 
watch. Oh, think of a mother watohing beside sacrod trusts, but who is ever faithful? They 
the couch of her murdered boy! her only one! betrayed me, took my confessions for a founda- 
As I sat there with my great grief slowly crush- ; tion, and built them on a fearful structure which 
ing the life out of my heart, the door opened went nigh to ruin me. Oh, aunt Annie, how 
softly, and a crouching form stole in. I felt, shall I confess to you that scandal has been busy 
though I did not turn my eyes, that it was him . with my name? I was a divorced wife, and how- 
My heart throbbed violently, the breath in my ever unfortunate such an one may have been, 
nostrils grew thickened, a mist floated before the world ever seeks to fix^he stain on her. He, 
my eyes, and a moisture started to my forehead the viper, now threw off his mask, and sneering 
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at nfy unutterable wretchedness, revealed the 
true nature of that love which I had thought so 
holy. A second time despair overwhelmed me. 
But on this occasion pride stood my friend, and 
I cast out the insidious viper from my bosom. 
* * * * I we nt for health to a gay water¬ 

ing-place. Here my extreme youth, beauty, 
melancholy, and unquestionable talents (I speak 
as of the dead) drew around me an admiring 
circle, and fearless of evil I yielded to the intoxi¬ 
cating influence of popularity. The dark whis¬ 
pers from home followed me here, friends fell 
off, my late exhuberance of spirits, which had 
been rejoiced in as an evidence of returning 
health, was now counted an indication of guilty 
hardness, and I became desperate in truth. From 
the gay world I fled to this my last refuge, my 
childhood’s home, and prayed God that I might 
die. From this depth of misery sprang up my 
salvation, the light of eternal truth dawned upon 
my mind, and I became convinced that the hand 
of Providence had been in all these dark dispen¬ 
sations, drawing me insensibly to him. Had His 
love, instead of pride, been my support in the 
first trial, He would not have failed me. Had 
I gone to Him in my desolation. He would 
hare soothed the weary heart with the balm of 
heavenly love. Thank heaven. He hps conquered 
the world in my heart, and I have ever been 
able to review the past with something like 
calmness while I wrote to you. Before closing 
this sad history, let me assure you that I do 


not throw the blame of my misfortunes on my 
Creator. I feel that my own hand wrought out 
this destiny, fearful as it is. And now, my kind 
friend, I entreat you to come to me. The sun 
of my life is setting, will you not watch its last 
lingering rays? Isabelle Clinton.” 

When Therese ceased reading, the good old 
lady could not speak at first for tears. After a 
little space she resumed, 

“When I received this letter, I had just laid 
my gentle Mary in her grave, and had no need to 
linger in the northern clime. I reached her home 
in time to close the eyes of my poor Isabelle. 
She sank sweetly to sleep as a child cradled in 
its mother’s arms, her hand resting in that of 
her repentant husband, and a smile of forgive¬ 
ness illumining her dying features. Thus passed 
away the cherished idol of that home, on whose 
beauty and whose talents, those desolate hearts 
had built such high hopes of worldly aggran¬ 
dizement. Think you, my child, that her career 
would have been thus marked by unusual mis¬ 
fortune had her aim been duty, her worship 
truth ?” 

“No, dearest aunt. Your moral is here too 
pointed to be denied. The wretched husband is, 
I suppose, that gloomy Mr. Clinton, who clouds 
every festive scene with his face of woe.” 

“You are right, and I hope will gather another 
lesson from this—to pity the misanthrope who 
your first impulse would condemn.” 


THE SPRING-TIME JOURNET. 
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I 60, I gO, 

Ere the Summer roses blow, 

To the land above. 

Yet I murmur not to feel 
Death-mists o'er me coldly stea., 
For the smile of lore, 

Brightens for my spirit's weal 

I go, I go. 

Ere the Summer roses blow, 

From the earth away. 

Though it has its beauties fair. 
Sweeter ones are blooming there, 
And the sephyrs play 
With their fragranoe rich and rare. 

I go, I go, 

Ere the Summer roses blow. 

To the great Unknown. 

Even now the pearly gates in sight, 


Brighten with a living light, 

And the lovelit throne 
Gladdens with its glory bright 

I go, I go, 

Ere the Summer roses blow. 

To the angel throng; 

For this mortal sight grows dim, 
And I hear their Heavenly hymn, 
I must join that song, 

By the Living Fountain brim! 

I go, I go, 

And the Summer rose shall blow, 
Sweetly o'er my grave! 

When each year anew it springs, 
And abroad its fragrance flings 
On the airy wave, 

Listen for mine angel wings! 
Farewell—I go—I go I 
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BT H. J. YBBNOVi 


In the year 1809, Pierre Pitois was sergeant in 
the twelfth regiment of the line, then quartered 
in Strasburg. He was a native of that half 
savage, half civilized part of Burgundy, known 
under the name of Morvan; and his comrades 
ever spoke of him as “a tough customer.” 
Always the first and last to fire, he had the 
reputation of liking but two things in the world 
-the smell of powder and the whistling of bullets. 

Now, one day our friend Pierre took it into his 
head to address a letter to his colonel, in which 
he applied for leave of absence to go and see his 
aged mother, who was dangerously ill. He added 
that his father, being seventy years of age, and 
suffering under a paralytic affection, could not 
be of any use in nurse-tending the poor woman, 
and ho pledged himself to return as soon as the 
health of his mother should be restored. 

The colonel’s reply to Pierre’s application was, 
“ That as the regiment might at any moment be 
ordered to take the field, no leave of absence 
could be obtained.” 

Pierre Pitois submitted. A fortnight elapsed; 
and then a second letter was received by the 
colonel, in which Pierre informed him that his 
mother had died without the consolation of giving 
her last blessing to her only child, and in which 
he again solicited leave of absence, saying that 
“He could not state his reason for this request— 
it was a family secret”—but earnestly imploring 
the colonel not to deny him this favor. 

Pierre’s second letter was as little successful 
as the first. The poor fellow’s captain merely 
said, “Pierre, the colonel has received your 
letter; he is sorry for the death of your old 
mother, but he cannot grant the leave of absence 
you require, as the regiment leaves Strasburg 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah! the regiment leaves Strasburg; and for 
what place, may I ask you?” said Pierre. 

“For Austria,” replied his officer. “We are 
to see Vienna, my brave Pitois; we are to fight 
the Austrians. Is not that good news for you? 
You will bo in your element, my fine fellow.” 

Pierre Pitois made no reply; he Beemed lost in 
deep thought. The captain caught his hand, 
and shaking it heartily, said, 

* From the French. 
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“Why do you not speak, man? are you deaf 
to-day? I am telling you that, in less than a 
week, you are to have the pleasure of a set-to 
with the Austrians, and you have not one word 
of thanks for the good news; nay, I verily be¬ 
lieve you have not even heard me,” 

“Indeed, captain, I have heard every word, 
and I thank you, with all my heart, for your 
news, which I consider very good.” 

“I thought you would,” said the officer. 

“But, captain, is there no chance of obtaining 
the leave of absence?” 

“Are you mad?” was the reply. “Leave of 
absence the very day before taking the field?” 

“I never thought of that,” said Pierre. “We 
are, then, on the point of taking the field, and at 
such a time, I suppose, leave is not given?” 

“It is never even asked.” 

“It is quite right—it is never even asked. It 
would have the appearance of cowardice. Well, 
then, I will not press it any more; I will try and 
get on without it.” 

“And you will do well,” replied the captain. 

The next day the twelfth regiment entered 
Germany, and the next—Pierre Pitois deserted! 

Three months after, when the twelfth regi¬ 
ment, having reaped in the field of battle an 
abundant harvest of glory, was making its 
triumphal entry into Strasburg, Pierre Pitois 
was ignominiously dragged back to his corps 
by a brigade of gens d’armes. A court-martial 
was immediately called. Pierre Petois was 
accused of having deserted at that very moment 
when his regiment was to meet the enemy face 
to face. The court presented a singular spec¬ 
tacle. On the one side stood forth the accuser, 
who cried, 

“Pierre Pitois, you, one of the bravest men in 
the army; you, on whose breast the star of honor 
yet glitters; you, who never incurred either 
punishment or even censure from your officers; 
you could not have quitted your regiment- 
quitted it almost on the eve of battle—without 
some powerful motive to impel you! This mo 
tive the court demands of you, for it would 
gladly have it in its power—if not to acquit you 
whioh it ought not, perhaps either to do or t 
desire—at least to recommend you to the em 
peroris mercy.” 
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On the other side stood the accused, who 
answered, 

“ I have deserted without any reason, without 
any motive; I do not repent. If it were to do 
again, I would do it again. I deserve death— 
pass sentence.’* 

Pierre Pitois heard the sentence read with the 
most unflinching gaze. He was warmly urged 
to plead for mercy, but he refused. As every 
one guessed that at the bottom of this affAir 
there was some strange mystery, it was deter¬ 
mined that the execution of Pierre should be 
delayed. 

He was carried back to the military prison, 
and it was announced to him that, as a mark of 
special favor, he had three days given him to 
press for pardon. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and made no reply. 

In the middle of that night on which was to 
dawn the day fixed for the execution, the door 
of Pierre’s dungeon turned softly on its hinges, 
and a subaltern officer advanced to the side of 
the camp-bed in which the condemned was tran¬ 
quilly sleeping, and after gazing on him some 
time in silence, awoke him. 

Pierre opened his eyes, and staring about him, 
said, 

“The hour, then, is at last come!” 

“No, Pierre,” replied the officer, “it is not 
yet the hour, but it will soon come.” 

“And what do you want with me until then?” 

“Dost thou not know me, Pierre? No matter, 
I know thee well. I saw thee at Austerlitz— 
and bravely didst thou bear thyself. From that 
day, Pierre, I have had for thee a regard no less 
warm than sincere. Yesterday, on my arrival 
at 8trasburg, I learned thy crime and condemna¬ 
tion. I have prevailed on the jailor, who is a 
relation of mine, to allow me to see thee. And 
now that I have come, I would say to thee, 
Pierre, it is often a sad thought for a man about 
to die, that he has not a friend near him to 
whom he might open his heart, and intrust with 
some sacred commission to discharge when he 
should be no more. If thou wilt accept me, I 
will be to thee that friend.” 

“ I thank you, comrade,” replied Pierre. 

“Why, hast thou nothing to say to me?” 

“Nothing.” 

•‘■Wiiat! not one word of adieu to thy sweet¬ 
heart?—to thy sister?” 

“ A sweetheart? a sister? I never had either.” 

“To thy father?” 

“He is no more. Two months ago he died in 
my arms!” 

“Thy mother, then?*’ 

“My mother!”—and Pierre, whose voioe 


suddenly and totally changed, repeated, “m^ 
mother! Ah, comrade, do not utter that name, 
for I have never heard that name—I have never 
said it in my heart—without feeling melted like 
a child; and even now, methinks, if I were to 
speak of her-” 

“What then?” 

“The tears would come—and tears do not be¬ 
come a man. Tears!” continued he—“tears, 
when I have but a few hours to live! Ah! there 
would not be much courage in that!” 

“Thou art too stern, comrade. I think I have, 
thank God, as much courage as other people; 
and yet I would not be ashamed of weeping, 
were I speak of my mother.” 

“Are you serious?” said Pierre, eagerly 
seizing the officer’s hand. “You, a man and 
a soldier, and not ashamed to weep?” 

“When speaking of my mother? Certainly 
not My mother is so good, so kind; she loves 
me much, and I, too, love her dearly.” 

“She loves you, and you love her? Oh! then, 
I may indeed tell you all. My heart is ftill—it 
must have vent; and however strange my feel¬ 
ings appear to you, I am sure you will not laugh 
at them. Listen, then, for what you said just 
now is quite true. A man is glad, when about 
to die, to have a heart into which he can pour 
out his own. Will you listen to me, and not 
laugh at me?” 

“Surely I will listen, Pierre. A dying man 
must ever excite compassionate sympathy.” 

“You must know that since I came into this 
world I never loved but one being—that being 
was my mother. But her I loved as none love— 
with all that was in me of life and energy. 
While yet a babe I used to read her eyes, as she 
read mine; I guessed her thoughts and she knew 
mine. She was .the heart of my heart, and I the 
heart of hers. I have never had either sweet¬ 
heart or wife; I never had a friend; my mother 
was everything to me. Well, I was summoned 
: to take up arms; and when they told me I must 
leave her, in a paroxysm of despair I declared 
; they might drag me limb from limb, but never 
should they take me from her alive. With one 
word spoken in her holy fortitude and stroDg 
courage, she changed my whole purpose.” 

“‘Pierre,* said she, ‘you must go—it is my 
wish.* 

“I knelt before her, and I said, ‘I will go, 
mother.' 

“ ‘Pierre,’ she added, ‘thou hast been a good 
son, and I thank God for it; but the duties of a 
son are not the only ones a man has to fulfil. 
Every citizen owes himself to his country: It 
> calls thee — obey! Thou art going to be a 
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ibldier. From this moment thy life is no longer 
thine own; it is thy country’s. If its interest 
demands it, lay it down cheerfully. If it be the 
will of God that thou should’st die before me, I 
should weep for thee my heart’s tears; but I 
would say, “He gave, and He has taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” Go, now, and 
if thou love thy mother, do thy duty.’ Oh! how 
precious those holy words; I hare never forgotten 
them. ‘Do thy duty,’ she said. Now the duty 
of a soldier was always, and in all things, to 
obey; and in all things and always, I obeyed. 
It was to go straight forward—to face danger 
without hesitation—without second thought; and 
I went straight forward—faced danger without 
hesitation—without a second thought. Those 
who saw me thus seek, as it were, to meet the 
bullets, said, ‘There is a brave fellow!’ They 
might have better said, ‘There is a man who 
loves his mother!’ 

“One day a letter brought me the tidings that 
she was ill—my own poor mother! I longed to 
go to her. I asked for leave of absence; it was 
not granted. I remembered her last words— 
‘If thou love thy mother, do thy duty. I sub¬ 
mitted. A little after I heard that she was dead. 
Oh! then my senses forsook me; at any risk I 
determined to travel to the country. Whence 
proceeded so ardent, so impetuous a desire to 
see once more a place where my mother had just 
died? I will tell you; and as you have a mother, 
and as she loves you, and as you love her, you 
will understand me. 

“We peasants of Morvan are a simple and 
confiding race. We have not received the 
instruction, nor attained the knowledge that 
they have in the cities; but we have our beliefs, 
which the townfolks call superstitions. What 
matters the name? Be they superstitions or 
beliefs, I have them, and clever would be the 
man that could uproot them. Now, one of these 
beliefs to whioh we cling the most, is that which 
attributes to the first flower that blows in the 
grave mould, such a virtue that he who gathers 
it is certain of never forgetting the dead, and of 
never being forgotten by them. Belief, how 
dear, how sweet! With it death has no terrors 
—for death, without forgetting, or being for¬ 
gotten, is but a sweet sleep and calm repose 
after a long toil. That flower—I panted to see 
it bud—I panted to gather it! I abandoned my 
post and went on my way. After ten days of 
long and weary march, I reached my mother’s 
grave. The earth seemed yet fresh—no flower 
appeared. I waited. Six weeks elapsed, and 
then one lovely morning I saw a little blue 
flower—‘Forget-me-not.’ As I plucked it, I 


shed glad tears, for methought that little flower 
was my mother’s soul; that she had felt that I 
was near, and under the form of that flower, had 
given herself to my heart onoe more. 

“There was nothing now to detain me in the 
country, for my father had soon followed my 
mother to the grave, and I had plucked my pre¬ 
cious flower; what more did I want? I remem¬ 
bered my mother’s charge—do thy duty! I 
sought the gens d’armes, and I said, ‘I am a 
deserter—arrest me.* * * * * And now I am 
to die; and i£ as you assured me, I have in yon 
a friend, I die without regret, for you will do 
for me the only service I require. The flower, 
which, at the risk of my life, I plucked from the 
grave, is here, in a little case next to my heart 
Promise me that you will see that they do not 
take it from me. It is the link which unites me 
to my mother; and if I thought it would be 
broken—oh! I should not have the courage to 
die. Say, do you promise to do what I ask of 
you?” 

“I promise!” said the officer. 

“Your hand, that I may press it to my heart 
You are very kind to me; and if the Almighty 
God were in his Omnipotence to give me my life 
a second time, I would devote it to you.” 

The friends parted. 

The next day had dawned. They arrived at 
the place of execution, and already had the fatal 
sentence been read, when the low murmur that 
ran through the ranks changed into almost 
deafening shouts, 

“The Emperor! the Emperor! Long live the 
Emperor!” 

He appeared, dismounted from his horse; and 
then, with his short, quick step, he walked up 
to the condemned. 

“Pierre,” said he to him. Pierre gazed at 
him, and made an effort to speak, but a sudden 
stupor seemed to overwhelm him. “Pierre,” 
continued the emperor, “remember your own 
words of last night God gives thee life a second 
time; devote it not to me, but to France! She, 
too, is a kind mother! Love her as thou didst 
thy first—thine own.” He thep turned to depart, 
and greeting shouts of admiring love followed 
him till he was out of sight 

Some years after this, a captain of the Old 
Guards fell mortally wounded on the field of 
Waterloo. 

Amid the din of battle, he was heard to shout 
in his death pangs, 

“Long live the Emperor! France forever! 
My mother! my mother!” 

It was Pierre Pitois! 
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I bblteve half the people of Centreville are 
trying to find out how old I am. As if that was 
anybody’s business but mine. It was very rude 
in Mrs. Green, yesterday, to come in to see me 
wit^Rit knocking at the door. ** Taking a neigh¬ 
bor’s privilege,” indeed! Then ’twas so pro¬ 
voking, too, that she should find me sewing with 
my spectacles on. I declare her words are 
ringing in my ears yet. “I want to know if 
you are obliged to wear spectaoles, Sally. Do 
tell if your eyesight is failing. Why you must 
be most as old as I am.” She looked as if she 
didn’t believe me when I told her that my eyes 
were weak. Some people have so much curiosity. 

And as if that wasn’t enough, in comes that 
saucy Kate Parsons, this morning, to Bhow me 
her birth-day presents. There was a roguish 
twinkle in her eye when she said, “I was six¬ 
teen yesterday. Miss Slicer, how old are you?” 
And when I told her I was “just as old again as 
half,” she went tripping away laughing, as if my 
answer pleased her wonderfully. 

I almost hate that girl whenever I think of 
her calling with me at Mrs. Browns. There sat 
that great fat baby in the cradle, sucking his 
fist, with his face all plastered over with molasses 
candy, and that creature caught him up, kissed 
him, tossed him in her arms, and finally danced 
up to me with him, exclaiming, “That’s Miss 
Slicer; bubby isn’t afraid of Miss Slicer. Why 
the dear little fellow wants you to kiss him; 
don’t you, bub ?” At that he clapped his hands, 
laughed, and jumped toward me; bis mother 
stood looking on so pleased and proud of her 
baby; and what could I do but kiss him. Pah! 
the dirty little imp! I sicken at the thought of 
it Kate knew how I hated babies, and arranged 
ft for the purpose of plaguing me. I know she 
did. 

Here I have been sitting by the window nearly 
an hour, without seeing any one pass by. But 
there is a couple of men over in the grave-yard: 
they must be setting up a head-stone for old 
Mrs. Hart I can't help thinking of what her 
son’s wife said to me the day of the funeral; 
“She was sorry to have her die, for she could 
do almost as much work as any other person in 
the village.” The only expression of grief that 
fell from her lips. Poor Mrs. Hart! she always 
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had to work like an old slave, but she is at rest 
now. Heaven preserve me from ever having to 
live with a son’s wife! There is no danger of 
that, however, in my case, thank Providenoe. I 
couldn’t help laughing the other day when Mrs. 
Hart told me “the old grey cat was dead; that 
the cat had the consumption and lived nearly a 
week without eating anything, and she felt real 
bad every time she looked at her, for she oouldn’t 
help thinking of poor old grandmother Hart.” 
What ideas some people do have. 

Here comes Bill Jones down the street with a 
basket full of parcels. I guess it must be sugar 
and raisins for the wedding-cake. I do believe 
Sarah Jones is going to be married. I should 
think her mother would have more sense than 
to allow her to take such a step. Only imagine! 
young things eighteen and twenty years old 
marrying. They’re no more fit to take charge 
of a house than so many babies. Why here am 
I, thirty-fi—, well, no matter just about the right 
age, but nobody seems to think of it. 

I think there ought to be a law made that fio 
girl in Centreville shall be married, so long as 
those so much older, and better qualified for 
such a life, remain single. Some one ought to 
petition the Legislature to have such a bill 
passed. 

There goes Dr. Hall into the store. They say 
he gave Patty Mills a powder of birch sawdust, 
and told her to add a teaspoonful of rum and a 
pint of boiling watqy to it, and take it to cure 
the pain in her side. Well, she is always com¬ 
plaining, and always gadding about, and asking 
the doctor to prescribe for her whenever she 
meets him, and I suppose he thought she didn't 
need any medicine, and that his dose couldn’t 
hurt her; but I can’t defend his practising such 
deceit. It savors too much of quackery. I shall 
not believe that be is a regularly licensed physi¬ 
cian till I have seen his diploma. Mercy, I had 
forgotten that the bread was in the oven. I 
declare it’s too bad! every loaf is burned as 
black as a darky’s face. But one can’t always 
have their thoughts about them; besides I think 
seasons of reflection are beneficial to a person’s 
mind. 

It’s so comforting, in fact, when neighbors are 
so wicked, to look into one’s own heart and 
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THE SOLITARY ROSE.—TO MY SISTER. 


find oneself as kind and obliging and good and 
charitable as I am. I have no patience with these 
mischief-makers and busy-bodies that go about 
meddling with everybody’s business. If they 


would only stay at home and keep their tongues 
(unruly members that they are) still, and attend 
to their own affairs, as I do, this world would 
be a much happier home I’m thinking. 


TB E SOLITARY ROSE. 

BY H. J. B1YXRLB, M. D. 


Why art thou here, oh, pretty rose! 

To dwell upon this barren land, 

Where but the haughty thistle grows. 

And graceless weeds their leaves expand? 

Was it some heartless lass that took 
Thee from thy kindred flowers away, 

And set thee down upon this rook, 

To die, and unbemourned decay? 

Was there some cruel bird that stole 
Thee from thy cell, when yet a seed, 

And dropped thee here, with malice full, 
That thou shouldst rise in care and need? 

Or is’t thy choioe ? Didst mount the wind, 
And fly to this retreat to moek 
This prickly weed, and all you find 
Upon this bleak and sterile rock? 

Methinks thou’rt proud, oh, pretty rose! 
Hast sprang from wealth and noble sires? 
* Then why didst leave thy snug repose 
To dwell among malignant briers? 

Was there some quarril among the heirs— 
Some feud, perhaps, to gain the throne? 
Didst fly from blood, or tempting snares? 

Or did thy parents thee disown? 


Or didst, perchance, choose to exist 
Far, far away from kindred flowers, 

Where thou, without antagonist, 

Coul(1st shine supreme in Nature’s bowers? 

Why dost so proudly upward peep, 

And blush when sunbeams smile on (bee? 

Dost think one day to make a trip 
The world beyond the skies to see? 

Or dost delight to read the stars, 

And study how to mete their track? 

Perhaps thou makestvcallenders, 

Or foretell’st by the Zodiac! 

Thou’rt silent, saucy, pretty plant! 

Dost speak a tongue of foreign climes? 

Then I must e’er be ignorant 
Of all thy sorrows, joys, or whims. 

Forgive, if I have lisped a word 
That gave offence, most gracious rose! 

Or if my inquiries have stirred 
Some sad reflection from repose. 

We part!—we ne'er again shall meet. 

I bid thee, dear, adieu! farewell! 

May peace be thine in thy retreat, 

May hanpiness around thee dwell! 


TO MY SISTER. 

BY WILLIAM O. BROWN. 


Over the sea, and over the lea, 

There floats a strain of minstrelsey, 

A chime of bells from the church-spire swells, 
And rouses my heart to ecstasy; 

Yet sound cannot be so sweet to me 
As the voice of a sister’s sympathy. 

In eVry land, by Nature's hand. 

There is fram’d some beautiful wonder; 

A landscape mild, or a cascade wild, 

With its sound like rolling thunder; 

But nothing I see, is so dear to me. 

As a sister’s face beaming tenderly. 

A sister’s smile, the heart will beguile 
In the midst of the heaviest sorrows; 

From a sister’s tones, the soul that moans 


Often quiet and confidence borrows. 

Then blessed be they who can trustfully say, 

“ The love of my sister, it buroeth alway!" 

To thee! to thee! let affection be 
As pure and sinoere as thou girest; 

Thy trustful heart, may it never smart 
From a deed of pain, while thou livest. 

Let others but be as loving as thee. 

And the earth will be bless’d with felicity 1 

Mary! to me thy name must be 
The symbol of love and purity. 

'Tis a strange mistake which the Hebrews mase 
When they say that its root means brine of the 
For no other sound in the world can be found. 
Which purer and tenderer thoughts do eurronne 
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ART OF STAYMAKING. 


BT BUILT H. MAT. 


Ii panning onr intention of giving a series of 
irticles, instructing the readers of “Peterson” 
how to mtke their own dresses, we take up, this 
month, the subject of Stay-making. There is 
nothing in dress so important as to have stays 
nude properly. Physicians unite to .say, that, 
while such heavy skirts are worn, stays are in¬ 
sensible to prevent pressure on some of the 
most delicate organs of the body, which is in- 
urmbly the result where skirts are tied around 
the vaist, without stays to distribute their weight. 
A bsdly fitting stay, however, cramps the figure, 
sad injures the health seriously. A correct stay 
iToids tight-lacing, and it is how to make one of 
this kind, that we shall now proceed to describe. 

Thi Materials.— For the materials take half 
a yard of Coutille; a piece of stay-tape, for 
crag; some whalebone, either ready prepared, 
or in strips to be split and shaved to sixe; a steel 
beak; wash-leather sufficient to cover it, and 
robbing to case it; a paper of 8-between needles; 
a reel of 28-cotton; a box of French holes; and 
a punch for putting them in. 

Dobctions ro& taking thi Measure. —Mea¬ 
sure round the waist, noticing the number of 
tubes; deduct two as an allowance for the 
dothea. Next take the measure of the bust, by 
pheag the measure in the middle of the chest, 
at igire 1, (see engraving) and pass it over the 
boson to figure 8, not tightly, and no allowanoe 
here to be made for the clothes. 

That, from figure 8, passing the measure 
doody under the arm, to figure 1 of the back, 
vhieh is not to reach the middle of the back by 
an ineh and a half. Next, place the measure at 
the bottom of the busk, and pass round stomach 
and hips, allowing about four inohes for clothes, 
and then take the length of the busk. 

It must be remembered that stays ought not to 
nut when they are laced on. 

It will be found to simplify the directions very 
Much, if a form, similar to the following, be first 
prepared, and the nfctmbef of inches written 
against eaeh as the part is measured, and then 
no confusion can possibly take plaoe in the out- 
dag oat:— 

Waist. 

Bust. 

Back. 

Hips. 

Length of Busk. 

Vol. XXVII.— 11 


Directions foe Cutting Out. —A pattern 
must now be prepkred according to the direc¬ 
tions given in the engraving, which can easily 
be done by enlarging the design, and adding the 
requisite number of inches between each figure. 

The Back. —Double the Coutille sufficiently 
wide to take two whalebones, the holes, and to 
turn-in for felling-down, as marked in the en¬ 
graving; then lay on the pattern, and cut out 
the two parts of the back together, allowing for 
turnings-in, about half an inch at the seam under 
the arm. 

The Front is cut out by placing the pattern 
so that the straight way comes in the direction 
of the little bones up the bosom, leaving a good 
turning-in up the front seam, which creases off 
in patterns on the double Coutille, as it is better 
to cut out every part in the double, that you may 
have each side exactly alike. 

Should you desire to increase the sixe* of the 
stays, it must alwats be done by allowing the 
required additional sixe on the front and back at 
the seam under the arm, and by proportioning 
the arm-hole to the increased size. 

When the bosom-geree are to be put in, the 
Coutille is merely out from figure 2 to figure 8, 
and from figure 6 to figure 6, in a direef line, 
cutting none away. In cutting places for stomach 
and hip-gores, in front and back, cut straight up 
and then from figure 7 to figure 8 in back, and 
from figure 18 to figure 14 in front. Then out 
out all the gores as directed in the engraving. 

Directions foe Making. —1st—Stitch a place 
for the first bone at back, and for the holes, the 
width of half an inoh, keeping the line perfectly 
even by the rays in the Coutille, and fell down a 
place for the second bone on the wrong aide. 

2nd.—Fit the bosom-gores by making a narrow 
turning-in, from figure 2 to 8, h id from figure 8 
to 4; fix the gore at 8, the straight side of the 
gore next the busk, tacking it very closely up to 
figure 2; then fix the other gore in like manner 
at figure 6, the straight side next the arm-hole, 
tacking up to figure 7. 

8rd.—With a measure, make the required sixe 
across the bust, by increasing or diminishing the 
gores at the top; tack the other sides very firmly 
from figure 8 to 4, and from figure 6 to 6, shaping 
them prettily, narrow at the bottom, and of a 
rounded form toward the top; then stitch them 
very neatly, and cutting away superfluous stuff 
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on the 'wrong side, hem down, beginning each 
side from figure 3 to 6. 

4th.—Hem a piece of stay-tape at the baok, 
for little bones, and stitch down the middle of it 
on the right side. 

The other half front to he done in a etmilar manner. 

6th.—Pat in the stomach-gores, taming-in 
from 14 to 15, and tacking the straight side of 
the gore nnder it, and fix the hip-gores in the 
baok in like manner, the straight side to the 
holes. 

6th.—Join the seams under the arm, by pin¬ 
ning figure 10 of half-front to 11 of half-back, to 
half the'rise of waist required, wrapping the 
front on to the baok. Everywhere face each 
piece to its fellow pieoe, and crease it, that it 
may be exactly the same rise and shape. Then 
do the other half in the same way. 

7th. — Haring closed the seam, finish the 
stomach and hip-gore, by measuring and making 
to the site required round the hip, by letting 
oat or taking in, rounding them to fit the hip; 
face and crease the gores for the other half, 
which is to be finished in the same manner. 

8th.—Take a piece of webbing wide enough 
to case the busk when covered with wash-leather; 
double it exactly, and tack down the half-fVont, 
the double edge being scrupulously down the 
centre of the stays; fell it on very closely. Then 
stitch the two halves together at the crOfise down 
the middle; turn the other half of the webbing 
on to the unfinished side, and fell it down as 
before, turning in a little piece top and bottom, 
and finish. 


9th.—Bind the stays very neatly top and bot¬ 
tom. 

10th.—Put in the holes, two near Ofich other 
at the top of the right side, and two near each 
other at the bottom of the left side—the rest at 
equal distances. 

Proceed now to the boning, which do by 
Boraping them to fit nicely; then, having covered 
them with a piece of glazed oalioo, out at the 
bottom of each bone-place a hole, like a button¬ 
hole, and work it round like one. Put the bones 
in, and drill a hole through the stays and the 
bone, about an inch and a half from the top and 
bottom of each bone, and fasten them in with 
silk, by bringing the needle through the hole to 
the right side, and passing it over the top of the 
bone, as marked at figure 12. Then put in the 
busk, and if a hook is required at the bottom, 
put that in. before the busk, whioh is best done 
by leaving a short hole in the seam, and passing 
the hook through, fastening it securely at the 
back. The busk must be stitched in very firmly 
top find bottom. 

Should the stays have become 'soiled in the 
process of. making, they are easily cleaned with 
bread inside and out, and when cleaned, must be 
nicely pressed, taking care to make no creases 
anywhere. 

If these simple directions be strictly adhered 
to in the making up, a pair of wall-fitting stays, 
at a trifling cost, will reward the pains of the 
worker, and which could not be obtained ready 
made under five dollars. 
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SPANISH POLKA. 

FOR A CHILD OF TWO OR THREE YEARS OLD* 

BT MLLB. DEFOUR. 


Materials. —Six ounces claret four-thread 
Berlin wool; one ounce of white Pyrenees ditto; 
a pair of knitting-needles with beads, No. 8, and 
another. No. 10. 

With the claret wool and finest needles cast 
on 242 stitches, and knit two plain rows. Now 
tie a bit of white thread at the 36th from each 
end, and at the 56th from them. These fonr 
pieces of cotton serve to mark the places where 
jo n are to decrease by knitting three together 
in every alternate row, after the 24th. 



Begin the pattern, which is ordinary brioche 
stitch, adding three stitches at the end of every 
row, until there are 86 more at each end; in the 
next row cast on 21 more at the end, and when 
yon come to the end of the next row do the 
same. Meantime after 24 rows done without 
decreasing, you will take in three stitches at 
each of the white threads, in every other row, 
until yon have decreased, in each place, 27 
stitches. To produce the proper effect take in 
first at one side, and then at the other of the 
white thread, so that a ridge from each side dis¬ 
appears alternately. Yon may then do 60 rows, 
without increasing or diminishing. It will be 
necessary to make button-holes at one edge, at 
the distance of every 30 rows, thus:—Knit 6 
stitches, east 9 off the left hand needle, by 
passing one over another without knitting them; 
then cast on 6 on the right hand needle, in this 
way diminishing by three at every button-hole; 
at the other edge yon will not decrease at all. 


Yon now form a gusset for underneath the arms 
by making a stitch on each side the ridge which 
runs up from the side of the outer decreasings, 
nearest to the front: at each yon will increase 
18 stitches in as many rows, as the alternate 
ones only have the made stitches; continue to 
knit in the brioche stitch. 

In the next row, knit as far as the first 18 
stitches. Turn back; cast off the 18, and knit 
the other backward and forward as usual, form¬ 
ing one side of the front, up to the shoulder, for 
36 rows; always continuing to make the button¬ 
holes at equal distances, if this is the side for 
them. Now cast off a stitch loosely at the end 
of every row, and one stitch only is left Draw 
the wool through. Now continue the piece for 
the back from the gusset; knit across the back, 
to the end of the other 18 stitches, turn; cast 
them off, and do 86 rows; then cast off a stitch 
at the end of every row, until 8 ribs are cast off 
at each edge. Cast off the remainder. Do the 
other side of the front to correspond with the 
first. 

For the Sleeves. —Cast on 99 stitches, knit 
2 plain rows, then the brioche stitch. Gradually 
decrease two ribs at eaoh edge, and knit about 
6 inches. Now cast off 24 stitches at each edge, 
and knit eight rows before casting off the re¬ 
mainder. 

The Collar. —Cast on 102 stitches, and do 
the depth of an inch with the claret wool, and 
cast off. Then with the white wool, and the 
same needles, take up stitches along the two 
ends and one side, and knit one row. 2nd .— X 
knit 2, make one by bringing the thread before 
the needle. X all round. 8 rd. —Purled. 4f>> — 
X knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make I, X repeat co 
the end. 5th. —Purled. 5th .—Cast off. This 
finishes the collar. 

The deep lace frill, which gives so elegant a 
finish to this polka, is done with the eoarse 
needles in Pyrenees wool. It is double, and is 
to be done as follows. Cast on 30 stitches, and 
knit one plain row. 

la< Pattern Row .—Knit 7. X make 1, knit 2 
together, knit 6. X repeat till 7 only are left. 
Make 1, knit 7. 

2nd Row .—Purl 6. Purl 2 together, X make 
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MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 


1, purl 1, make 1, purl 2 together, purl 8, purl 
2 together. X to the end; purl the last 6. 

8rd Row.—Knit 4, knit 2 together, X make 
1, knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 
2 together, X to the end, when make 1, knit 8, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 4. 

4 th Row .—Purl 3, purl 2 together; X make 1, 
purl 5, make 1, purl 3 together, X to the end. 

These four rows form one pattern, and must 
be repeated five times, after which do two plain 
rows, and slip all the stitohes on a finer needle. 

Do another piece with a depth of only two pat¬ 
terns, and two plain rows. Then holding the 
two pieces of lace together, knit one now with a 
stitch off each needle, thus uniting the two frills. 
Do another plain row, and a series of holes, 
thus:—Knit 8, X make 1, slip 1, knit 2, (not 
together) pass the slip stitch over. X repeat to 
the end, when the last 8 are to be knitted plain. 
1 purled row; 1 plain ditto. Cast off. To be 
sewed round the bottom of the jacket. 


To trim the sleeves, cast on 96 stitches, and 
work in the same way. When three patterns are 
done, begin the upper frill, to which do two 
before joining -them. Complete like that for the 
body, and sew on to the sleeve, dosing it up the 
edge. 

Now sew up the shoulders, add the collar and 
sleeves, and plait some white 8-thread fleecy to 
make the trimming down the fronts and round 
the neck. The buttons are covered also with 
pieces of white knitting, so that every part 
washes. 

Those who are not acquainted with brioche 
stitch may be glad to learn that it is simply— 
X bring the thread in front, slip 1 as if purling, 
knit 2 together, X. The wool of which these 
polkas are made is the finest Spanish. We have 
them both in claret and blue, with white lace 
borders. 

By using coarser needled, and 8-thread wool, 
a larger jacket will be produced. 


MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, 

FOR GAUNTLET OR BISHOP SLEEVES. 


Matebials. —French muslin, and Messrs. W. 
Evans & Co’s Royal Embroidery Cottop, Nos. 40 
and 50. 

There is a pretty way of making sleeves now, 
which has the merit of warmth. A strip of 
muslin, deep enough to reach from the wrist to 
above the elbow, is embroidered in a rich, bold 
design along one edge; not, however, quite close 
to it. The design should be from four to six 
inches deep; but as the drees sleeves are not 
very large, the former depth will probably suffice. 
The edge is worked in button-hole stitch, as if it 
were intended to be cut out; but instead of that, 
the muslin is gathered into an embroidered band, 
arid formed into a pretty bishop sleeve. 

The design we now give is extremely well 
adapted for this purpose. 


The holes forming the diamonds are traced, 
pierced, and sewed over, as is the design.in the i 
centre of each; but the various parts of the 
flower in the scallop are overcast, and being very 
open, should be traced with a double thread to 
make it stronger. The edge Bhould also be con¬ 
siderably raised. 

For gauntlet sleeves, the scallop must bo cat 
out, and the work formed into a frill, and set on 
a band. 

The design is given of the full size, in order 
that our friends may be able to trace it them¬ 
selves. Take the pattern froip the book on 
tracing paper; lay the muslin evenly on a table, 
with a strip of blue marking paper over it; place 
the tracing paper above that, and then go over 
the design with a point of a pencil. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 

BT BUILT H. MAT. 


To be worked with fine French working cotton. 
The edge to be done in button-hole stitch, and 
the parts heavily worked must be stuffed before 
working. The grape-leaves are in satin stitch, 


the tendrils And stems in over stitch, and the 
four larger flowers in the ordinary embroidery 
stitch. The upper and smaller flowers must be 
done in what is called the French knot. 
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POINT LACE STITCHES. 

BT MBS. ANN S. ST1PU1NB. 



We conclude, from our January number, the 
description of Point Lace stitches. It will be 
remembered, that, in that number, we described 
them up to the ninth stitch. 

Mkchljh Lac* (No. 9.) —This is one of the 
most beautiful, and at the same time, compli¬ 
cated stitches in the list. Those who hare 
worked it, however, all confess that the effect 
amply repays the trouble. It is worked thus:— 
A number of diagonal bars, each of a single 
thread, cross each other in the space to be filled 
up, at the distance of one-quarter of an inch 
from each other. Then all the bars in one direc¬ 
tion are to be covered with button-hole stitch. 
Begin in the opposite direction, in the same 
way, and work it nearly to the crossing of the 
two. Pass the thread loosely round the cross 
twice, slipping the needle under one and over 
another thread, so as to form the small circle 
seen in the engraving. This is to be covered 
with button-hole stitch; and as, from the loose¬ 
ness of the thread, it is otherwise somewhat 
troublesome to work it, pin it down on the paper 
with a second needle. In the middle of each 
quarter of every alternate round, a dot is to be 
worked, thus: instead of drawing the thread 


tight, as usual, put in the loop a pin, which is 
to keep it about the eighth of an inch in length. 
On this loop work three button-hole stitches; 
then withdraw the pin, and continue the round. 

Valbncibnnks Laoi (No. 10) has a very heavy 
appearance, and contrasts admirably with lighter 
stitches. A space to be so filled up has a num¬ 
ber of radiating threads, meeting in a common 
centre, to be very closely darned with extremely 
fine thread. 

Hbnbiquke Lacs (No. 11) is, on the contrary, 
a very light and delicate stitch. It must never 
be done with coarser thread than Evans' Boar's- 
head, 120. With this make a diagonal line across 
the space to be so filled in, and return your needle 
to the point you began from, by twisting the 
thread back again. Make another line, parallel 
with this one, and not more than the tenth of an 
inch from it. Twist it over four times, then on 
the single and double thread form a spot, by 
darning the three backward and forward about 
sixteen times. To do this, you must separate 
the two threads twisted together whenever you 
make a spot. Continuing twisting your needle 
round the single thread, for the space of one- 
quarter of an inoh, when you will form another 
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dot. Repeat until this line is finished. Make 
similar ones at one-quarter of an inch apart in 
the entire space; and then cross them 'with 
others, worked in precisely the same manner, in 
exactly the opposite direction. Take care that 
where the lines cross eaoh other the thread is 
twisted between the first bar and the second, 
that a small, clear square may be maintained. 

Cordovan Lace (No. 12) is similar to the pre¬ 
ceding, but less delicate and less troublesome. 
The twisted bars ore made the tenth of an inch 
apart, and a third single one, in going back on 
which the spots are worked on two twisted 
threads and the single one. They are also 
crossed by similar ones, the crossing of the 
threads forming a diamond of four holes. 

Connecting Barb are stitches used in the 
various kinds of Point Lace, to unite different 
parts. The most simple is the 

Sorrento Bar, (No. 13) which is made by 
passing a thread from one part to another, 
fastening it by a tight stitch, and twisting the 
thread back on the bar thus formed; pass the 
thread round until it appears as much twisted 
as a rope. 

^ars in Alincon Point (No. 14.) —This is 
almost the same as our common herring-bone 
stitch, but the needle is passed under the last 
thread after every stitch before taking another, 
which twists the two together. Where the space 
is more than half-an-inch wide, it is requisite to 
pass the needle more than onoe under after every 
Btitch. 

Venitian Bars (No. 16.) —Pass the needle 
backward and forward two or three times, and 
work the bar thus formed in dose button-hole 
stitch. If it be a cross-bar, work the button¬ 
hole stitch half the length; make the bar in the 
opposite direction, work that; and if another is 
required, do the same before finishing the first 
bar. 

Booed Venitian Bars (No. 16) are merely 


the above edged on each side with Brussels or 
Sorrento edging. 

Dotted Venitian Bars (No. 17.)—To make 
these bars, pass the thread across the space two 
or three times, and make four button-hole stitches 
on the bar thus formed; put a needle in the fourth, 
and draw it out until it will allow of three or four 
button-hole stitches being worked on it; con¬ 
tinue the bar in the same way. 

English Bars (No. 18) are used to connect 
two lines of edging. Pass the needle backward 
and forward between two opposite stitches four 
times each way, always putting the needle in 
the under side of the edge. Sometimes these 
bars are radiated , by missing a stitch more on one 
side than on the other. 

The marked characteristic of Spanish Poixt 
(No. 19) is a kind of heavy satin stitch, with 
which parts are ornamented. It is very much 
raised, and afterward worked in button-hole 
stitch with fine linen Mecklenburgh thread. 

Continuous rows of Sorrento edges worked 
backward and forward, like Brussels Lace, form 
a variety represented in the corner of the en¬ 
graving. 

The lower line of edging in the engraving is 
termed Little Venitian. It is worked like the 
other, but with only one button-hole stitch. 

When, by means of these different stitches, 
the pattern is formed into a solid mass of work, 
the stitches at the back are to be cut, to detach 
the lace from the paper; the threads may then 
be picked out, and the article is complete. 

To join Point Lace on to oambric or mnslin, 
make an extremely narrow hem on either, and 
lay the inner line of braiding on that. Join 
them together by running on the middle of the 
braid through the cambrio, and then working a 
line of Brussels edge on to the inner part of the 
braid, taking every stitch through both sub¬ 
stances. 


“GUARDIAN ANGELS.” 

SUGGESTED ON SEEING A PICTURE IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


BT D. HARDT, JR. 


Are there guardian angels watching 
Us with meek and holy eyes? 

Do they come on silver pinions, 

From their home within the skies, 
Down to earth-land lone and dreary, 
To watch o’er the sad and weary? 


Happy thought; it we will oherish 
Till our days on earth shall cease. 
For the sonl it lifteth upward, 

To the realms of joy and peace, 
Where our "lost ones” sing supernal 
Anthems to the Great EternaL 
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BRUSSELS POINT LACE, 

bt was. pufitiir. 



Materials. —The Point-lace cottons of Messrs. 
Walter Evans & Co., of Derby. 

This lace, the design for which may be traced 
from the pattern, is in the simplest style, though 
not, on that account, less beautiful. Each scallop 
contains one sprig in rich, heavy stitches, on a 
fine and closely guipured ground. The Raleigh 
bars which form that ground, are done in No. 
160 Mecklenbnrgh thread; the edge, in close 


button-hole stitch, with Raleigh dots on each 
small scallops, in No. 100 of the same. The 
foundation stitch, in which the leaves, and every 
alternate petal of the flowers, is worked, is done 
in No. 120, Boar’s-head sewing cotton; and the 
spotted lace for the other petals, in No. 140, 
Meck^enburgh, aa also the Mechlin wheels which 
form the small flowers. 


SPANISH UN 

Materials. —One ounce of white Pyrenees 
wool, and four knitting-needles, No. 14. 



Cast on sixty stitches, namely twenty on each 
of three needles, close it into a round, and knit 
one round. 

1 *t Pattern Round .—X knit 1, make 1, knit 3, 
knit 8 together, knit 8, make 1X6 times. 


DER-SLEEYE. 

2nd Round .—Plain knitting. 

Srd Round .—Like 1st. 

4th Round .—Plain knitting. 

6th Round .—Like 1st. 

6th Round .—Plain knitting. 

1th Round .—X purl 8, nurl 2 together, X 6 
times. 

8th Round. —Purled. 

9th Round .—X make 1, slip 1, knit 2, (not 
together) pass the slip-stitch over the two, X 
all round. 

10M Round .—Plain knitting. 

11M Round .—Knit 2. X make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 as before, and pass the slip-stitch over the two. 
X all round. End with makel, slip 1, and pass 
it over the two first of the round, the first of 
which you must put on the third needle. 
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THOUGHTS BT NIGHT. 


12 th Round. —Plain knitting. 

18M Round. —Like 9th. 

14M Round. —Plain knitting. 

15lA and 16 th Round*. —Purled. 

17 th Round. — X make l v knit 1, X all round. 

18fA to 89th Round. — X make 1, knit 2 together 
X all aropnd. 

40<A Round. —Knit 2 together all round. 

41«l Round. —Purled. 

Repeat from 8th to 41st round inclusive, 4 
times more, and then as far as the 16th round 
only. 

Edge.— X knit 8, make 1, X . 2nd round .— 
Plain knitting. 8 rd round. — X knit 8, make l y 
knit 1, make 1. X all round. 4;A round. — 


Plain, bth round.—X knit 8, make 1. X sll 
round. 6lA round. —Plain. Cast off. 

A second edging is knitted under this, by 
taking up, 'with a fine knitting-needle, the hack 
of the stitches of the last purled round, and 
doing six rounds before beginning the pattern of 
the edging, which must be exactly like the upper 
one. If wished extremely warm, these sleeves 
may be knitted with Berlin wool. 

Done in Berlin wool, with one puffing only, 
and then a couple of inches of ribbed knitting 
this pattern makes a most comfortable and elastic 
glove top. It will not interfere with the fur 
cuffs, but will effectually warm the wrists. 



We are often solicited for a pattern of bead 
and crochet-work, such as will do for the side of 
a pin-cushion, a marker for a book, or other 
similar little elegancies. We accordingly give 
one. The ground of this pretty design is white, 
the beads are pale blue seed beads. Other 
colors, however, may be substituted. 


THOUGHTS BY NIGHT. 

BY MABY W. JAHVBIN. 


O'eb my head the solemn Night 
Gaseth down with starry eyes; 

Bad and strange, oh, Night, thou seemest, 
With thy darkly bending skies’ 

8o ,to me this life we lire— 

Manifold its mysteries. 

Hastening onward to the sea, 

Rnsheth past a rapid river; 

Even thus our years are lost 
In the vastnesses of Sorrow. 

All the hours of life, to me. 

Seem but as a rushing river. 

Measureless the solemn oeean— 

Deep the caves its wares o’erflow; 

O’er my heart breaks wild emotion, 

Waves of feeling come and go; 

Many are its hidden caverns 
Where the tide-wares ebb and flow. 


Heard Hope’s magic fountain s play; 

Lore’s sweet star-beam, Hope’s glad waters, 
Now no more refresh my way. 

How the eager days are fleeting 
Past me to Eternity! 

Those I loved—my lips were greeting. 

Oh, it seems but yesterday! 

Scarce I kissed them, ere I missed them— 
Tore them from my heart away! 

Others now are thronging round me— 
Sweet their Words as fairy clime— 

Can I bless them, e’er caress them 
Like the loved of olden time? 

Oh, the lost ones! Oh, the dead ones. 
Buried now ’neath earth’s cold rime! 

Still the Night, with solemn splendor, 
Gazeth down with starry eyes— 

Pitying seem they, sad and tender, 

Cease, oh, tears! and hush, oh, sighs! 

Bend thou down, bine Heavens, closer. 
Thou art nearer, Paradise! 


In the dark aisles of yon wildwood 
Moon nor star flings down no ray; 
How like life now! only childhood 
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INFANT'S CHRISTENING ROBE. 

FOE DESCRIPTION SEE FASHIONS. 



SONNET.—HOPE. 

BT LTJOY LINDIKi 


Fopi! gmde nn that beams on Sorrow's night; 
elouds of dusky time which veil thy sky 
ehanged to silver by thy glancing eye. 

And all the future crimsons in thy light; 

Thoagh mountains of dull Grief obstruct thy rise, 
let soon thy beams creep up the rugged hill, 

And all the air with bright effulgence fill. 


While proud you sail upon your azure skies, 
How springs the heart to feel thy joyous beam? 
How leaps the soul to meet thy kindly smile, 

Too often given but for to beguile? 

For oft your brightest is your latest gleam; 
Soon, far too soon, you sink in early death. 

While crimson dreams float on thy latest breath. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our January Number. The Future.—W hen 
we threw down the gauntlet in advance, and chal¬ 
lenged our cotemporaries to equal our January num- : 
her, it was with a perfect confidence that we should 
excel all others, as the event has proved. From every 
quarter, congratulations reach us on the splendor of 
its embellishments, the superiority of its fashions, 
and the absorbing character of its literature. Private 
letters vie with newspaper notices in this respect 
We have not room, however, to quote more than a 
few of these commendations: and shall select those 
of the press. Says the Prattsville (N. Y.) Advocate:— 

“ Peterson for January cannot be surpassed, either 
for excellent reading matter or superior embellish¬ 
ments. Not the least feature of this number is the 
magnifioent fashion-plate. We cannot conceive how 
a lady’s boudoir could be thought complete without 
this sterling Magazine.” The Jamaioa (L. I.) Demo¬ 
crat says:—“ The publisher has evidently gone ahead 
of what he said he would do. We may safely say 
here, that this is the best and handsomest number 
of any of the Magazines, for the ensuing month, as 
it contains forty embellishments. Recollect, the price 
is tu>o dollars instead of three. A dollar surely is 
worth saving!” The Milton (Pa.) Democrat says:— 
“It is a brilliant number, containing the richest 
colored fashion-plate of any other Magazine pub¬ 
lished, besides other beautiful engravings. The read¬ 
ing contents are from the best authors. Altogether, 
it is the best literary periodical published in Phila¬ 
delphia.” The Strasburg (Pa.) Bee says:—“The j 
fashion-plate is dazzlingly elegant; decidedly the j 
handsomest we ever saw.” The Windham Co., (Con.) j 
Telegraph says:—“The cheapest Magazine of its j 
class in the Union. Peterson has the name of pub- ] 
lishing the best original stories of any Magazine in 
the country, and well does he deserve it It always 
gives us pleasure to read his Magazine—and if any 
one wishes to get ten dollars’ worth for two, they 
have only to address Charles J. Peterson, 102 Chesnut; 
street, Philadelphia.” The Germantown (Ohio) Loco¬ 
motive says:—“The literary matter is, as usual, such 
as has never' been equalled by any Magazine pub¬ 
lished.” The Newark (Ohio) Times says:—“We 
like this Magazine better than any in the land of the 
kind, and in ten years intimate acquaintance with it 
have never met with one poor number." Says the 
Morris (Ill.) Gazette:—“Peterson’s is not only the 
cheapest, but (As 5etl Magazine now published at any 
price” 

As we wish ho one to be deceived, we recapitulate 
what we intend to do for 1855. It is to give, in all, 
nine hundred pages; a steel plate and a colored 
fashion monthly; and about four hundred other 
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illustrations. Our stories will be from the first 
writers: and some will write exclusively for us: in 
short, we shall continue to excel in our reading 
matter. We shall, perhaps, do better than this. 
Says the Mb Joy (Pa.) Herald:—“Peterson almcy 
come* up to what he eays beforehand he will do— and 
often make* etriking improvement* that he *ay* nothing 
about” With this endorsement, which is better than 
anything we oould say ourselves, we take leave of 
our subscribers for another month, by whieh time 
we hope to have a circle ten thousand larger, and 
perhaps twenty. 

“The Cry Is Still They Core.” —Our friends 
have come to our assistance, this year, even more 
enthusiastically than we had hoped. Never before 
have we received so many subscribers up to the pub¬ 
lication of a February number. Though we printed 
an imn^nse edition of the January number, we ha it 
had already to send three additional editions to press; 
and if the clubs and single subscribers continoe to 
pour in, for as long a time as usual, ne shall have to 
print four or five more. It is settled now, beyozd s 
doubt, that “ Peterson” is the Magazine for ladies. 

Carry Stanley’s Story.— This new story, by osr 
popular contributor, is really even more admirable 
than “Ada Lester’s Season In New York.” It is 
particularly meritorious in that rare thing, a truthfhl 
description of rural life; but the author has plainly 
lived on a farm, and knows what she is writing 
about What a capital bit of word-painting is that 
picture of the day-dawn in the country, with whieh 
the ninth chapter opens! 

Additions to Clubs. —In answer to numerous 
inquiries, we state, that, when a club has once been 
formed at a post-office, additions may be made, at 
any time during the y car, at the club rates. Thus, if 
the club was one of eight, names may be added at 
$1,25 a piece; if of five, at $1,50 a pieoe; and if of 
three, at $1,67 a piece. 

Gift Lotteries. —To avoid misapprehension, we 
state that the publisher of this Magazine is not re¬ 
sponsible for any gift lottery, in which his periodical 
may be offered as an inducement. In all such cases, 
the public must look to the projectors of such enter¬ 
prises, and to no one ebe, for the fulfilment of their 
promises. 

Funds to Remit. —We beg dubs and single sub¬ 
scribers to remit, if po—ible, in Eastern bills, as 
Western ones are at a heavy discount. Also, state 
distinctly the name of the state, county and post- 
town where the Magazine is to be sett. 
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Tna “Balm of a Thousand Flo wans/'—'We 
have boon testing the qualities of this article, which, 
the reader will recollect, was advertised in onr 
January number. In every respect we find it fulfils 
the promises of the proprietor. It is one of the few, 
the very few cosmetics, which ought to have a place 
at the toilet Fetridge k Co. will undoubtedly make 
a fortune by the “Balm/* The ten thousand dollars 
vhich they are said to have paid for the receipt will 
be the fertile seed of ten times that amount in the 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Jtntk HalL By Fanny Fern, loot New York: 
Maun de Brothers .— No one can peruse this work, 
vithont feeling that the writer, under the guise of 
ietion, describes much of her own experience. There 
ii an earnestness, breathing through the whole, which 
ii often terrible. The deaths of Daisy and Harry; 
the conduct of the father-in-law and his wife; and 
the straggles of Ruth to obtain a livelihood are 
drawn with a pen too graphic to be merely imagi¬ 
nary. In style the book is, perhaps, too sketchy; 
but nevertheless there is genius in almost every line. 
Msch as we see to praise in the work, we oannot, 
however, keep down a suspicion that it is intended 
to pay off certain old scores of fancied neglect or in¬ 
tuit; end this, we confess, we are sorry to see. We 
do not mean to say that the author has not been 
badly treated; but only that the public does not and 
eannot know the merits of private controversies; and 
that, therefore, it is wiser, to say the least, to avoid 
staking strangers a party, in any way, to such dis¬ 
putes. Besides, is it ever right, in an author, to 
pillory real personages in a novel? 

Poem*. By Alice Cary. 1 vol. Bo*ton: Ticknor 
h Field *.— We here welcome another of our con¬ 
tributors. Some of the poems in the volume deserve 
to take rank with the very beat of the American 
muse. We may instance, in one walk, “Lyra, A 
lament,** and in another, “Grand-dame and Child.** 
The distinguishing characteristic of our author is a 
healthy love of Nature. Alice Cary is at home in 
the woods and fields. Her descriptions of Nature 
we, therefore, living realities, and not shadowy pic- 
tares at second hand from older poets. A very de¬ 
cided improvement in her verse is perceptible, when 
her earlier efforts are compared with some of her 
latest The great West, whose child she is, ought to 
be duly proud ef her. Certainly no poet equal to 
her has yet arisen west of the Alleghonies. The 
publishers issue the volume in their usual superior 
style. 

Manolia; or, The Vale of Tallulah. By a Geor¬ 
gian Huntsman. 1 vol. Augusta: McKinne dk Hall .— 
The work of an anonymous Southern author, pub¬ 
lished, in quite a creditable shape, by a firm of 
Southern booksellers. We hope it is the prelude to 
others. 


The History and Poetry of Finger-Binge. By 
Chetrlee Edward*. 1 vol. New York: Redfield 
This is a curious, yet instructive book. It goes back 
to the earliest rings found in the pyramids; then, 
discussing those of subsequent ages, comes down at 
last to the ring found at Stratford, in 1810, and sup¬ 
posed to be Shakspeare's famous lost one; and finally 
passes to rings in modern use. The work is at once 
antiquarian and poetical, historical and gossiping. 
Numerous illustrations adorn the volume. 

Life of Horace Greeley. By J. Parton. 1 voL 
New York: Mason dk Brothers. —It is not usual to 
write biographies of men till they are dead. But, in 
this case, we have the author's assertion that Mr. 
Greeley has had nothing to do with the work; and 
that the memoir is strictly that of the writer, who 
“takes the responsibility/’ The chief purpose of 
the narrative is to prove, by a well known example, 
that perseverance and talent is sure of its reward, at 
least in America. The work will do good. 

Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. By Cousin Alice. 
1 voL New York: D. Appleton dk Co .— Far beyond 
all cotemporary writers for children is “Cousin 
Alice,'* whom we break no confidence, we believo, in 
mentioning as equally well known under the name 
of Alice B. Neal Her present volume is, wo think, 
even better than those which have preceded it. We 
cordially recommend it The publishers issue it in 
a very neat style. 

Merrie England. By Grace Greenwood. 1 voL 
Boston: Ticknor <k Fields. —One of the most inte¬ 
resting and instructive books for young people, that 
has been published for a long while. It is a collec¬ 
tion of English tales and historical sketches, inter¬ 
woven with descriptions of places visited by the 
author in Great Britain. The embellishments are 
unusually tasteful. Altogether it is a volume des¬ 
tined to be very popular. 

The White Bore, and other Poem* for Children. 
By Elizabeth W. Townsend. 1 vol. New York: 

James C. Derby .— In every respect a meritorious 
affair. The poems are excellent of their kind, the 
illustrations elegant, and the typography superior. 
Our little folks are charmed with the volume. 

Pebbles from the Lake Shore; or, Miscellaneous 
Poem*. By Charles Leland Porter. 1 vol. Philada: 
Lippincott , Grambo dk Co. —Some of these poems 
have considerable merit, while others are very in¬ 
ferior, hut on the whole the collection is more than 
respectable, especially for a first volume. 

Bose and Lillie Stanhope; or The Power of Con¬ 
science. By M. J. McIntosh. 1 vol. New York: B. 
Appleton dk Co. —One of the most charming books 
possible for children, suitable for any one who can 
read, or even for those younger, if it is read to him 
or her. The work has a good moral. 

The Lady's Almanac, for 1855. 1 vol. Boston: 
Jewett dk Co. —The best affair of the kind out It is 
prettily illustrated; full of useful reading; and quite 
cheap. 
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PABLOB AHI8IHINTB 


Hypatia, By Charles Kingsley, Jr. 1 voL Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols A Co. —Wo welcome, with pleasure, 
a new edition of this remarkable work by the author 
of “Alton Locke.” The scene of the story is laid in 
Alexandria, in the fifth century of oar era; and the 
famous Cyril, bishop of that place, figures as a promi¬ 
nent actor. Hypatia herself is a beautiful character, 
albeit a Pagan; and her death, which is historical, 
really rises to the sublime. As a picture of life in 
Egypt thirteen centuries ago, the book is as brilliant 
as it is valuable. But there is a still higher merit 
in “Hypatia,” which is that it exposes, with a mas¬ 
terly hand, the great fact that the popular Pantheism 
of the day, which would set Christianity aside, is 
only a feeble revamping of the religion of the old 
Greek philosophers. 

The Wife?* Victory: and other Nouvellettee. By 
Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth. 1 vol. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson.— A collection of the best stories Mrs. 
Southworth has written. Indeed, “ Brotherton Hall” 
may be considered, perhaps, that nouvellette in 
which she displays her highest genius. The ad¬ 
mirers of Mrs. S. will hasten, we are sure, to possess 
themselves of this work. The publisher issues it in 
a style of great beauty. 

Life in the Clearings, versus The Bush. By Mrs. 
Moodie. 1 vol. Neva York: Dewitt A Davenport .— 
A new work from the author of “ Roughing It In The 
Bush” will always have a large auditory. Mrs. 
Moodie writes from observation, and not from books, 
and is therefore invariably racy and original. In i 
this fact we find the secret of her extensive popu- ! 
larity. 

The Boat Club; or, The Bulkers of Rippleton. A j 
Tale for Boys. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. Boston: \ 
Brown, Bazin A Co. —At twelve years old we should 
have devoured this story; and can, therefore, recom¬ 
mend it as a capital tale for boys. The volume is 
fhll of spirited Illustrations. 

The Plum-Woman; or, The Child With Three 
Mothers. By Gustav Nicrity. 1 vol. New York: 
Charles Scribner .— This is a story of a foundling, 
and exceedingly well told. It would make a capital 
birth-day gift to a child ten or twelve years old. 

Country Life, and other Stories. By Cousin Mary. 

1 vol Boston: Phillips, Sampson A Co. —“Country 
Life” is the largest and best tale in this volume for 
children; but there are seven others, all having 
unusual merit The illustrations are very good. 

Old Carl, the Cooper, and His Wonderful Book. 
By Elbert Perce. 1 vol New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner.—A fairy tale, which will please any child de¬ 
lighting in the marvelous, that is nine out of ten. 
It is neatly got up. 

The Angel Children; or, Stories from Cloud-Land. 
By Charlotte M. Higgins. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips , 
Sampson A Co.—We have, in this neat little volume, 
seven delightful stories for children. The work is 
prettily illustrated 


The Wonderful Mirror. By the author of u A Tu* 
to the Country ” 1 vol Boston: Crosby, NiehoU k 
Co .—This little book for little folk cannot foil to find 
a welcome wherever it goes. We oordially commend 
it 

Love In Idleness. 1 vol New York: Buses & 
Brothers .—A cheap edition of a pleasant noTd, 
neatly got np, by one of the most enterprising pub. 
lishing houses in New York. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENT8. 

To Let ▲ Person Hold ▲ Particular Nunn 
of Counters or Cents in his Hand, and to Is. 
crease THE Nuhber. —You throw a quantity of 
counters or cents on the table, and deeire one of the 
company to reckon ten pieces. He complies. Yw 
give him the money to hold, and teU him thatasy 
number he thinks of between ton and fifteen he skill 
have. Accordingly, when he opens his hand, he fink 
fifteen pieces. You may perform this trick in another 
manner, and with as many of the company as pa 
please. Yon desire one person to reckon five pieces 
which yon give him, another eix, another seven, ud 
so on, and every person shall have one more. 

Explanation.— To perform this trick in th«6rt 
way, you must have five pieces privately oonmlid 
in your right hand. You then tell the perse# ik 
has reckoned out the ton pieces that yon most la 
sure he has taken only ton, and moving the rest 4 
the counters or cents away, you tell them down« 
the table with your left hand, and taking then ip 
with your right, convey the pieces to the ten, ud 
thus put fifteen pieces into the person's hand. Tfcs 
other way of performing this trick is by cleTNiy 
palming a counter or piece of money, and com* 
qnently putting one more into the person’s hud 
than he thinks. You must have secret pieces, ud 
you must divert the company with stories vkb 
attaching a pieoe to the palm of your hand rate ; 
the table. Yon take up the pieces, when reckons^ 
with this hand, by which means you add onetotki 
number. If capable of palming with dexterity, y« 
may vary the trick by making the number one lift 
To do this you must carry away one of the pieces. 
N. B.—Counters or tin pieces are the best for the 
purpose, and dimes the best kind of money. 

To Shut up a piece of Monet or a Bure n I 

Box FROM WHENCE IT ESCAPES WITHOUT BEIM 

touched. —You ask one of the company for a piece 
of money or a ring, which in his presence is deposited 
in a box. Yon then give him the box to bold; beg 
of him to shake it, when the money or ring is cob- 
sequently heard to rattle within. You then desire 
him to shake it harder, but on being repeatedly 
shaken the sound is no longer heard, and the piece of | 
money or ring is found in somebody’s hat or pocket 

Explanation. —This box is made so that in shak¬ 
ing it softly up and down it has a rattling sonftd u 
if there was money or something else in it On pre¬ 
tence of showing the person how it should be shakes, 
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jou take the box, and though locked, the piece of 
money or ring drop* into your hand, through a little 
chink which opens secretly. The box will continue 
to rattle till shaken strongly in a horizontal direction, 
when a little spring fUls upon the sounder, and hin¬ 
ders it from making a noise. It is then imagined 
that the piece of money or ring is gone, and by 
means of a sly confederate, who gires a timely hint, 
yon point to the person's hat or pooket where it is. 


MENTAL RECREATIONS. 

TO TILL AT WHAT HOITR A PERSON INTENDS TO 
Era*.—Let the person set the hand of the dial of a 
watch to any hour he pleases, and tell you what 
hour that is; and to the number of that hour you 
add in your mind twelve; then tell him to count pri¬ 
vately the number of that amount upon the dial, 
beginning with the next hour to that on which he 
proposes to rise, and counting backward, first reckon¬ 
ing the number of the hour at which he has placed 
the hand: for example:— 

Suppose the hour at which he intends to rise be 
eight, and that he has placed the hand at five; you 
will add twelve to five, and tell him to count seven¬ 
teen on the dial, first reckoning five, the hour at 
which the index stands, and counting backward from 
the hour at which he intends to rise; and the num¬ 
ber seventeen will necessarily end at eight, which 
shows that to be tho hour ho chose. 

The Magical Century. —If the number eleven 
be multiplied by any one of the nine digits, the two 
figures of the product will always be similar to the 
digit used: thus, twice eleven, twenty-two, three 
times eleven, thirty-three, Ac. Ac. 

Propose to any one to place a figure, and to add 
alternately a certain number, till it amounts to a 
hundred, but never to add more than ten at a time. 
You tell him, moreover, that if you stake first, he 
shall never make the even century, but you will; 
in order to do which, you must first take one, and 
remembering the order of the above series, eleven, 
twenty-two, thirty-three, forty-four, Ac. Ac., you 
constantly to what he stakes add as many as will 
make one more than the numbers of that series, that 
is, as will make twelve, twenty-three, thirty-four, 
forty-five, Ac. Ac., till you come to eighty-nine; 
after which the other party cannot make the cen¬ 
tury himself, or prevent you from making it If he 
stake first, you must endeavor to get possession of 
one of the above series. 


SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Method of Obtaining Flowers of different 
colons on the save Stem. —Split a small twig of 
the elder bush lengthways, and having soooped out 
the pith, fill each of the compartments with seeds of 
flowers of different sorts, but whieh blossom about 
fibs same time; surround them with mould, and then, 


tying together the two hits of wood, plant the whole 
in a pot filled with earth properly prepared. The 
stems of the different flowers will thus be so incor¬ 
porated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, 
throwing out branches covered with flowers analo¬ 
gous to the seed which produced them. 

To melt Iron in a Moment. —Bring a bar of iron 
to a white heat, and then apply to it a roll of sul¬ 
phur: the Iron will instantly melt, and rnn into drops. 

To extract the Silver out of a Ring that is 
thickly gilded, so that the Gold mat remain 
entire. —Take a silver ring that is thickly gilded; 
make a little hole through the gold into the silver: 
then put the ring into aquafortis, in a warm place; 
it will dissolve the silver, and the gold will remain 
entire. 

To write on Paper with Letters of Gold.— 
Put some gum-arabio into common writing ink, and 
write with it in the usual way; when the writing is 
dry, breathe on it; the warmth and moisture soften 
the gum, and will cause it to fasten on the gold leaf, 
which may be laid on in the usual way, and the 
superfluous part brushed off 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

A Rich Plum Cake. —One pound of fresh butter; 
one pound of sugar; two pounds of currants; a glass 
of brown brandy; one pound of candied oltron and 
orange peel: two ounces of sweet almonds; ten eggs; 
a quarter of an ounce of allspice; and a quarter of 
an ounce of cinnamon. Melt the butter to a cream, 
and put in the sugar; stir it till quite light, adding 
the allspice and pounded cinnamon; in a quarter of 
an hour work the eggs in, two or three at a time; 
the paste must not stand to chill the butter, or it 
will be heavy; then add the sweetmeats, which, with 
the sweet almonds, blanohed and eut small, must be 
well mixed in; then add the sifted flour and brandy. 
Bake in a tin hoop, in a ho* oven, for three hours, 
and put sufficient paper under it to keep it from 
burning. 

A Shoulder of Mutton ipith Rice. —Take a shoulder 
of mutton and half boil It, then put it into a stew- 
pan, with two quarts of mutton gravy, a quarter of 
a pound of rice, a teaspoonful of mushroom powder, 
with a little beaten maoe, and stew it till the rice is 
tsndsr; then take up the mutton and keep it hot; 
put to the rice half a pint of cream, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour; stir it well round the pan, and 
let it boil a few minutes; lay the mutton in the dish, 
and pour the rice over it. 

Chocolate Drop *.— Reduce one onnee of chocolata 
to fine powder, by scraping, and add to it one pound 
of finely powdered sugar; moisten the paste with 
clear water, and heat it over the fire until it runs 
smooth, and will not spread too much when dropped 
out; then drop it regularly on a smooth plate. Avoid 
heating it a second time. Chocolate Milk is made 
by dissolving one ounce of ohooolato in one pint of 
new milk. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


An Effectual Method of Preserving Apples and 
Pears, —Having selected the best fruit, wipe it per¬ 
fectly clean and dry with a fine cloth; then take a 
jar of suitable size, the inside of which is thoroughly 
coated with cement, and having placed a layer of 
fine and perfectly dry sand at the bottom, place 
thereon a layer of the fruit—apples or pears as the 
oaee may be—hut not so close as to press each other, 
and then a layer of sand; and in the same way pro- : 
oeed till the vessel is full. Over the upper layer of 
fruit, a thick stratum of sand may be spread, and 
lightly pressed down with the hands. In this man¬ 
ner choice fruit, perfectly ripe, may be kept for 
almost any length of time, if the jar be placed in a 
situation free from moisture. 

Rich Seed Cake, —Break fourteen eggs in a copper 
pan, and whisk them ten minutes; beat one pound 
of butter to a cream; add one pound of powdered 
sugar to the eggs, and whisk them over the fire for 
three minutes, then whisk till cold; mix these with 
the butter with your hands, as lightly as you can; 
put in an ounce of oarraway seeds, some sweet 
almonds cut small, and a little cinnamon and nut¬ 
meg. Mix one pound and a quarter as light as pos¬ 
sible with the hand, put three papers inside the tin, 
four or five at the bottom, and let the oven be rather 
brisk. When the cake has risen, and the oven is too 
hot at the top, cover with paper. It will be done in 
an hour and a half or two hours. 

To Clarify Butter. —Put the butter into a clean, 
well-tinned or enameled stewpan, and melt it gently 
over a clear fire; when it just begins to simmer skim 
it thoroughly, draw it from the fire, and let it stand 
a few minutes that the buttermilk may sink to the 
bottom; then pour it, clear of the sediment, through 
a muslin strainer, or a fine hair sieve; put it into ; 
jars, and store it in a cool place. Butter, thus pre¬ 
pared, Will answer for all the ordinary purposes of 
nokery, and remain good for a great length of time. 
In France, large quantities are melted down in 
auhimn for winter use. When used, dissolve with 
a gentle degree of heat in a small saucepan, skim, 
and pour out for use, leaving the thick sediment be¬ 
hind. 

Gibeloite is the favorite mode of dressing a rabbit 
in France, and as a rich dish, is decidedly the best 
Cut up a rabbit, put it in a saucepan with butter and 
Small slices of bacon, and brown it; then take it out 
of the saucepan for a few minutes and put in a table- 
spoonful of flour, which is to be lightly browned; put 
back the rabbit and bacon, and add a little Hock and 
French wine, either white or red, some chopped 
mushrooms, and sweet herbs; stew gently, and in 
about a quarter of an hour before it is done, add 
small-sized onions, previously browned in butter. 

A Oood Pickle. —Six pounds of salt, one pound of 
sugar, and four ounces of saltpetre, boiled with four 
gallons of water, skimmed, and allowed to cool, forms 
a very strong piokle, which will preserve any meat j 
completely immersed in it. To effect this, which is 
essential, a heavy board or a flat stone should be laid 
on the meat 


To Make Ratafia. —Ratafias are liquors prepared 
by infusing the juices and kernels of fruits in strong 
spirits with sugar. The strongest Frenoh brandy 
makes the best. Common ratafia is thus made: 
Qruise an ounce of nutmegs; half a pound of bitter 
almonds blanched, and a grain of ambergris in a 
mortar with white sugar; infuse in two quarts of 
spirit for a fortnight closely corked, and then filter. 

Cocoanut Cheese Cakes. —Wash and dry the nut, 
pare off the rind, and grate it; dissolve a quarter of 
a pound of lump sugar in a little water, then add the 
nut, and stir till it boils: when nearly cold, add the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten. Mix thoroughly, 
and put in patty-pans, lined with puff paste. Bake, 
in a moderately hot oven. 

To Clean Alabaster. —Remove all spots of grease 
with spirits of turpentine; then immerse the article 
in water for ten minutes, or longer if very dirty; rub 
over with a painter’s brush; then, when dry, rub over 
with a soft brush, dipped into finely powdered plaster 
of Paris. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fio. I. — Home Dress.— Skirt of apple green moire 
antique . Baequine of black velvet trimmed vritb 
narrow galloon, which is edged with lace. Hi* 
basquioe sits very close; it opens in front. The lap¬ 
pets are long and come well over the hips. In front, 
at the waist, three small loops passed over the same 
number of buttons confine the basquine. Four rows 
of galloons are sewed flat on tho body as braces. 
They are nearly an inch apart and parallel for about 
two inches at the waist, thence they diverge both 
above and below in the shape of a fan. Those that 
go upward turn round behind and follow the neck. 
The back is entirely plain and even at bottom. In 
the middle of the lappet and about two finger- 
breadths below the natural waist are five small but¬ 
tons half an inch apart; from each of these proceeds 
a galloon; the middle one goes down straight, the 
others diverge toward the bottom. The same orna¬ 
ment is put on both sides of the lappets. Each gal¬ 
loon of this basquine is trimmed with a narrow laoe 
gathered, which lies on the velvet. The sleeve is 
half wide at top, wide at bottom, first cut round, and 
then cut away inside so as to form an angle at the 
side. The seam is left open from the bend of the 
arm to the bottom. On each side of the opening and 
in the middle behind the sleeve, there are three 
groups of five ornaments, diverging at bottom as on 
the lappets. A black lace above an inch wide bor¬ 
ders the outside of the basquine and sleeves. Em¬ 
broidered muslin chemisette, with laee insertions. 
Under-sleeves with two frills of embroidered muslin. 
Hair dressed in the Sevigne styls. 

Fio. n.—W alk we Driss of Browh Taffeta.— 
It has two flounces, one of whioh is trimmed with 
nine, and the other witlFseven rows of narrow velvet 
ribbon. The corsage, whioh is not seen, is in the 
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laaqn* style, closed up the front. Mantelet of the 
game material as the dress. This mantelet tarns 
beck on the breast, and has a turn-down collar. A 
row of small buttons begins at the neck, follows the 
shoulder seam, and comes down the front of the 
Inns. This garment, round behind, is so disposed 
as to form sleeves, that is to say, it is hoHowed out 
and gathered in the seam so as to form a natural 
place to come on the arm. The collar has two rows 
of velvet, the revers two, which follow its shape. 
Three rows of velvet run down the front and are 
continued round the bottom, where three more are 
added. Bonnet of white turq velvet, trimmed with 
moss-rose-buds, white blonde, and black velvet The 
front comes forward in a point on the forehead and 
spreads considerably, rounding off behind at the 
tides. The erown, very sloping, of a tube-like form; 
the top of crown, small, flat, and low down, square 
at the edges; the curtain put on straight at the sides, 
is longer and stands out more behind. The front is 
slit all round in eight places. The slit is conical and 
forms a kind of slash out of which prooeed rose-buds 
enclosed between two rows of blonde; the edges of 
these slashes have a piping along them. The inside 
of the bonnet is trimmed with roses and blondes. A 
cross-band of black velvet that lies on the hair is 
trimmed on the right hand side with a group of 
roje-hnds. The curtain is also slit at intervals, and 
the slit is ornamented with blonde and rose-buds; a 
blonde runs along the edge. The strings are pnt 
inside the front, and a few ends of black velvet hang 
below. 

Fio. m.— Infant's Dress of White Cambric, 
ornamented with rieh needlework, pink sleeve knots 
and a broad pink sash. 

Fie. iv.—T he Madame Bertucca is a cloak de¬ 
signed to fill the want so often expressed for & real 
winter garment, and is consequently a large cloak, 
vith a cape from the shoulders falling over the skirt, 
vbich is in large box plaits and very full, trimmed 
vith a rieh plash trimming of the newest design, the 
<*p« in front forming a warm and graceful sleeve. 1 
It is really a eloak for comfort as well as elegance, j 
Mr. Boll is now on his way to Paris. He is the only ] 
o&c of the New York Mantilla Merchants that is j 
visiting the metropolis of fashion, and we may rea- 
tanally infer his establishment will be the place to 
hod the latest novelties, for the coming season. 

ft*, v.— Child's Dress. —Frock of white piqne, 
trimmed with rows of narrow braid. Up the front 
of tbs frock there is a flat piece, in the tablier form, 
scalloped at each side, and edged with fringe. The 
Wine st the waist is edged with fringe, and a small 
pointed pelerine, trimmed to correspond, covers the 
ooraage. The sleeves are demi-long, loose at the 
ends, tnd trimmed with rows of braid and fringe, j 

Fie. vl—Pelerine for am Infant. —Material, i 
vbite piqis. The fronts are out out In scallops, and ! 
twned back in the manner of revers. Round the J 
throat a small turned-down collar, scalloped in the | 
nine manner as the revers. « 

Fie. vn.— Child's Christening Robe.—T he’ 


* material composing this robe is the finest French cam- 
1 brio. The front consists of a tablier farmed of rows 
| of Valenciennes insertion, separated by rows of 
; drawn cambric. This tablier is edged with a full 
row of scalloped lace of a very rich pattern. ' The 
skirt of the robe is edged all round with two rows 
of lace, surmounted by drawings and insertion. Six 
rows of lace trim the back part of the skirt, in the 
manner of flounces. The corsage is pointed in front, 
and the front piece is composed of rows of insertion 
and edging of the richest description. Two full rows 
of lace form lappets, descending from the shoulders 
to a point in front of the waist. The sleeves are 
formed of cambric, lace, and insertion. . 

Fig. viii.—A Dress of Moire Antique, of a 
new style, each alternate stripe being of black velvet. 
The skirt is plain but full. The basquine is trimmed 
with fringe, which is set on black velvet lappets, and 
passes from the front across the shoulder to the bot¬ 
tom of the basque behind, in the style of braces. 
This corsage is closed up the front with black velvet 
buttons, and the bottom is finished with a fringe. 
The fringe is of the some colors as the gay stripe in 
the dress. The sleeves consist of two pagodas, each 
edged with a fringe, which also ornaments the arm¬ 
hole where the sleeve is set in. 

General Remarks. —There is nothing new this 
month in the style of making dresses. Basques aro 
still very much worn, though they are going out of 
fashion slowly. They are not seen at all in evening 
dress. Jackets and canezous of white or black lace 
are much worn. They are very appropriate for the 
theatre, or for a style of evening costume somewhat 
more simple than what is usually understood by full- 
dress. A jacket of a very elegant kind has been 
made of rows of needlework and lace insertion, 
ranged alternately and in a slanting direction from 
the shoulders to the waist The basque, which is 
somewhat longer than those recently worn, and the 
rows of lace and needlework run straight—that is to 
say, the ends are carried np so as to make the ends 
in front round instead of angular. The sleeves are 
finished by a deep fall of lace, and are gathered up 
by bows of satin ribbon with long flowing ends. 
The same style of jacket has been made in black 
lace and velvet, the rows of lace consisting of guipuro 
insertion. Another has been made entirely of black 
Chantilly, the pattern being enriched by the addition 
of black velvet application, and the trimming being 
cut velvet. 

Sleeves intended for full evening dress, consist 
merely of full puffings of tulle, confined by hands of 
white satin ribbon, or of ribbon of a color in accord¬ 
ance with the dress, finished by hows with flowing 
ends. Sometimes the tulle bouillons are covered by 
falls of blonde or Honfton lace. 

Lace Scarfs ape also very much worn in evening 
dress, bnt as these are exceedingly expensive when 
of a fine quality, scarfs of illusion often take their 
place, and are generally more becoming, particularly 
to a youthful face and figure, as they have a most 
airy lightness of appearance. 
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FOWLEES AND WELLS, 808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, publish the following Popular ud 
Scientific Serials, which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the Public all subject 
of general interest 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News, Liter* 
tore, Scienoe, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement, and Progress. Designed to 
enooorage a spirit of hope, manliness, self-reliance, and activity among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day; to 
record all signs of Progress; and to advocate Political and Industrial Rights fbr all classes. 

Its columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive. Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure, Poetry, Painting, Music, Scripture, etc.; articles on Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Physiology, Education, The Markets, General News, and every topic which is of 
importance or interest, all combining to render it one of the Best Family Newspapers ix no 
World. Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a Year in advance. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, AND HERALD OF REFORMS. Devoted to Hydropathy, its 
Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and Anatomy, with illustrative engravings; to Dietetics, 
Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws which govern Life and Health 
Published Monthly, in convenient form for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advanoe. 

• 

The Water-Cure Journal holds a high rank in the scienoe of health; always ready, straightfor¬ 
ward, and plain spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, without any pretensions to the 
technicalities of Science, but in a form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling element of 
which it treats. We know of no American periodical which presents a greater abundance of 
valuable information on all subjects relating to human progress and welfare .—[New York Tribune. 

This is, unquestionably, the most popular Health Journal in the world .—[Evening PotL 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. A Repository of Scienoe, Literature, and 
General Intelligence; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechanism, 
Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measurdh which are calculated to Reform, Elevate, wd 
Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous portraits and other engravings. A beautiful 
Quarto, suitable for binding. Published monthly at One Dollar a Year in advance. 

It may be termed the standard authority in all matters pertaining to Phrenology, while the 
beautiful typography of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous illustrations are 
not exceeded in any work with which we are acquainted .—[American Courier. 

A Journal containing suoh a mass of Interesting matter, devoted to the highest happiness and 
interests of man, written in the clear and lively style of its practiced editors, and affonied at the 
“ ridiculously low price” of One Dollar a Year, must suoceed in running up its present large circu¬ 
lation to a much higher figure .—[New York Tribune. 

Communications, New Books for Notice or Review, Advertisements, and Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publishers, FOWLERS A WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

Boston, 142 Washington street, \ 

Philadelphia, 281 Arch street, j 

For Three Dollars, a oopy of each of the above will be sent one year. 
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THE HUSBAND'S RUSE. 

BT B. W. DKWllfl. 


Two handsome children—a boy of twelve, 
tad i girl of ten years of age, were wandering 
together about a garden. They carried between 
them a great wicker basket, whioh they were 
filling with the choicest of the flowers, and 
exclamations of delight and exultation burst 
forth, u a bud or blossom more beautiful than 
its fellows, was added to the glowing collection 
which already graoed the basket. 

All was pleasant and harmonious, till the boy, 
Pemberton Walton, chanced to say, 

“Look, Louisa, did you ewer see such a beau¬ 
tiful reset I declare,” he added, laughingly, as 
he held it beside her face, “itfs even prettier 
than you are yourself I” 

Louisa’s face flushed angrily; she pushed the 
rose sway, exclaiming with a pout, 

“I hate roses I” 

Pemberton laughed, as he replied good-na¬ 
turedly, “No, you don’t, Lou, you only don’t 
like their beauty to be praised at the expense 
of yours. Ah, Lou, Lou, jealous of a rosel” 

But Louisa’s pretty face remained clouded, 
ind it was not till her companion’s unfailing 
good-humor had borne a pretty severe test, that 
she deigned once more to smile and be agreeable. 

Ten years Inter saw that same boy and girl 
tuuted as husband and wife. 

Time had made little change in them. The 
deposition of each remained as in childhood. 
Pemberton, the gay, careless boy, was equally 
open and good-natured as a man. And Louisa, 
with much that was amiable and good, still re¬ 
tained her besetting sin—her jealous, exacting 
tamper. f 

It was impossible but that Pemberton should 
b* fully aware of this unlovely fault in the “lady 
of his love, “for it had been hers all her life, 
ind many a time and oft, had he been forced to 
note it during their courtship; but he had the 
tdnntage of knowing also Louisa's many fine 
Vol. XXVII.—12 


and noble qualities, and he thought he was able 
to estimate exaotly what risk he ran in trusting 
his happiness to her keeping. Besides, his 
almost unfailing good-humor enabled him to 
bear with, or laugh off her jealous fancies, as 
few men could, or would have done, and he 
hoped that his devotion, and her own good sense 
would, in time, oure her of her folly. 

For a month or two after marriage, even 
Lonisa was satisfied in the exclusive devotion 
of her husband lover. But when the wedding 
tour was over, and two honeymoons were passed, 
and the young husband, as was inevitable in the 
nature of things, began to return to old pursuits 
and occupations, Louisa was unable to endure 
this abridgment of her prerogatives—she could 
not bear to feel that she was but one of many 
objects of interest to her husband, when she had 
onoe been all in all. 

She gave herself up to fit after fit of jealous 
wretchedness; tormenting her truly kind and 
forbearing husband, and annoying herself almost 
sick. 

Did Pemberton come home half an hour late 
to dinner, or tea, he was sure to find his wifo 
in a fit of the ponts, occasioned by his crnel 
desertion and neglect Did he chance to omit 
the slightest attention or caress, to which she 
had been accustomed, she was certain to notice 
it, and he was often surprised by a shower of 
tears, the cause of which he could not even 
guess. Worst crime of all was it, he found, to 
profess ignorance on such occasions —that was 
but adding insult to injury. Do what he would, 
say what he would, unless he wab entirely occu¬ 
pied with Louisa, to the exclusion of all other 
objects and thoughts, he found himself adjudged 
a cruel monster, gnilty of making & fond and 
lovely wife “very unhappy.” 

In vain he sought by every reasonable con¬ 
cession, by playfnl raillery, and fond assurances 
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of undiminished affection, to tranquilize and 
soothe her—Louisa was jealous of the very cigars 
fie smoked—the books he read—the friends he 
walked with—the horses he rode; and did he 
venture to have a pleasant chat with a lady 
friend, her lovely blue eyes turned absolutely 
green. 

Pemberton, with all his good-nature, began to 
find things unendurable. Some way must be 
found to cure his wife of her folly, or she would 
render them both wretched. But how could it 
be done? Should he take her aside and reason 
with her on the foolishness and absurdity of her 
conduct? No, that plan had been already many 
times unsuccessfully tried. 

’ Should he by a pretended flirtation giye her 
apparently real cause for jealousy, and so cure 
her of her groundless fancies? The project 
seemed more feasible, but knowing Louisa's pas¬ 
sionate and impulsiye nature, he was positively 
afraid to attempt it—visions of daggers and 
poison passing unpleasantly through his mind. 

He finally resolved to make an attempt to con¬ 
quer her with her own weapons. 

Accordingly, on coming home one evening, 
instead of going to his wife as usual to dissipate 
the gloom he perceived on her brow, by his atten¬ 
tions and caresses, he threw himself silently en 
a lounge, without taking the slightest notice ef 
her. 

Louisa was astonished. Never before had her 
husband failed to greet her tenderly on his 
return home. She did not know what to make 
of it Though unwilling to compromise her 
dignity, she oould not resist stealing a glanoe 
or two at him from under her eyelashes. She 
fancied he looked pale—and certainly something 
mutt be the matter, or he would never act so. 
Either he was sick, or some dreadful misfortune 
had overtaken him. 

Quite softened by the thought, Louisa rose 
and coming up to him, said kindly, 

“What is the matter, dear Pemberton, are 
you ill?” 

“Headache,” returned he, shortly. 

“Oh!” said Louisa, affronted by his tone— 
and she said to herself as she resumed her seat, : 
and took up the novel she was pretending to 
read, “Only a little headache—I'm not going to 
make a fuss over him for a trifle like that, when 
he causes me such torments, and then smiles at 
my agony,” and her heart swelled, and her eyes 
filled at the remembranoe of her sufferings. 

Half an hour's silence followed. 

Suddenly Pemberton sprang from his couch, 
and began to pace the room with gestures of j 
great agitation, or suffering. 


Louisa's fears returned. Something t oat wrong, 
that was certain. She threw her book aside, 
and entreated to know what was the matter. 

“Oh nothing—nothing. Don't trouble your¬ 
self about me—pray go and finish your novel— 
don't disturb yourself.. I see; it has come to 
; this—I may suffer headache, fever, neuralgia, 
tortures, while the wife who once professed to 
love me sits and reads her novel. Talk to me 
; about love grown ool<l» and ohanged affections,’ 1 
he continued, volubly, imitating her own strains, 
“l see but toq clearly now, where the change 
lies. Why, when we were first married, I 
remember that once, when I chanced merely to 
cut my finger, you were almost frantic with 
apprehension. You wanted to send for the 
doctor, and must needs bathe it in arnica, and 1 
don't know what—I must keep my bed—I must 
be bundled up to the chin in shawls for fear 
of lock-jaw. Now, I might have lock-jaw—soar- 
let fever—varioloid and chicken-pox all at once, 
and I don't suppose you would throw aside your 
novel to help me.” 

More than ever astonished at her husband's 
conduct, Lonisia could only suppose his wild 
talk to be the result of feverish delirium, and 
was confirmed in her belief that he was very HI. 

She followed him up and down the room, 
endeavoring to soothe him by expressions of 
affection and sympathy, and begging him to let 
her do something for him. “Might she not send 
for the doctor? or should she bring him a little 
toast and tea? or would he have his feet put in 
hot water, and go right to bed? or would be 
consent to let her apply just one peat little 
| mustard plaster? it would give such instant 
relief to his poor head.” 

But Pemberton scouted at all her proposals— 
declared her offers o&me too late to change his 
opinion as to her indifference, and continued to 
rave about her unkinduess, and the change he 
perceived in her feelings to him. The more 
Louisa protested her love and constancy, the 
more unreasonable and unconvinced he seemed 
to be; till she was ready to cry from mere vexa¬ 
tion at finding all her protestations disbelieved, 
and her husband obstinately of “the same 
opinion still,” in spite of all she could say. 

At last, when he was quite tired out, Pem¬ 
berton allowed himself to be se far softened by 
Louisa’s persuasions as to permit her to lead him 
back to his lounge, to try to get a nap. She 
covered him with her shawl, and sat beside him 
smoothing his hair, till he appeared to drop into 
a slumber. 

Remembering that she was needed to give 
some directions to her cook, Louisa endeavored 
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to risa noiselessly, with the intention of stealing 
softly from the room. Bat at her first move¬ 
ment Pemberton exclaimed, 

“ What is the matter? What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” replied Louisa, quite flurried, “I 
was only going to speak to the oook a moment’” 

“Going to speak to the oook!” repeated Pem¬ 
berton, contemptuously. “Pray, Mrs. Walton, 
make no excuses for releasing yourself from the 
doll task of attending a stupid, sick husband— 
pray go and talk to your cook.” 

“Dear Pemberton, how suspicious you*re 
grown,” said Louisa, really distressed. Her hus¬ 
band interrupted her, 

“I remember the time, when nothing, how¬ 
ever delightful, could win you from my side for 
a moment, when I had time to be with you— 
sow, though I am ill, a miserable cook cannot 
fry a potato#, but you must run to look an, and 
leave me to suffer alone.” 

“My poor husband, are yen suffering much?” 
asked Louisa, soothingly. 

“My greatest sufferings are mental,” replied 
Pemberton, severely, as he suddenly hid his head 
in the cushions of the lounge, while his frame 
shook with a strange agitation. 

Lonisa flew to him in alarm; she was con¬ 
vinced he was about to be seized with some kind 
of a fit. She hastily snatched the cushions from 


his face, and to her excessive surprise discovered 
her poor, sick, suffering husband convulsed with 
laughter. 

For some minutes astonishment held her spell¬ 
bound—then the perception of her husband’s 
ruse, and the lesson it was intended to carry, 
flashed npon her. She stood irresolute—half- 
angry, half-amnsed—in doubt whether to be 
indignant, or take part in the laugh against 
herself. 

Fortunately her better nature prevailed; and 
having relieved her feelings by calling Pember¬ 
ton “ an unmitigated humbug,” she joined him 
in a fit of unrestrained merriment 

She candidly admitted her defeat—acknow¬ 
ledged that Pemberton had proved himself an 
excellent mimic, and had not muoh overacted his 
part 

Better than all, she was too sensible a woman 
not to profit by a lesson so fairly set before her, 
and from that day dated a great reform in her 
oonduot 

True, from force of habit, she sometimes 
seemed about to fall into her old jealous fancies; 
bnt whenever this danger impended, Pemberton 
was sure to be seized with a timely return of 
his feverish ravings; and so, by ont-Heroding 
Herod, alwajs contrived to remain master of the 
field. 


THE -MAIDEN'S REPROOF. 


BT BIO 


“ I have loved thee long, I have loved thee well, 

I have loved thee better than words can tell!” 

I heard a beautiful maiden say 
To her youthfal lover wild and gay; 

Bnt he answered her neither with words nor sighs, 
And the tears sprang forth in the maiden’s eyes, 
As he turned with a careless air away 
From the one he had sworn to protect for aye! 

“I have loved thee long, I have loved thee well, 

I have loved thee better than words can tell!” 
Were the self-same words 'twas my lot to hear ^ 
This reckless lover pour in the ear 


ASD COX. 


Of another maiden, fair and bright. 

As the star of eve in the brow of night; 

Her answer to him was a chill, coM frown, 

That brought the proud hopes of the lover down! 

“I have loved thee long, I have loved thee well, 
I have loved thee better than words can tell1” 

He whispered again in the ear of her 
Who had bowed at his shrine a worshipper; 

But he came too late, and he had not power 
To move her now, as in happier honr; 

And her answer was, “I have loved the# well, 
Bat now no words my score ean tell!" 


WAR. 


They paint thee, War, all glonous as the day, 
Pride in thy port, and glory in thy eye, 
Applauding peoples crowding round thy way, 
And Hear*n itself resounding '* Victory P 


I see thee different Amid wasted fields, 

And biasing towns, and streams of human gore, 
Dead soldiers, orphans, battered guns and shields, 
A spectre grim! for such thou art, oh! War. c. a. 
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VARIETIES. 


IT ▲ Hit 00ITBIBUI01. 

▲ country pic-nic. j us stop to snuff the orchard perfume, to gather 


“ Hbrb we are,” says the minister^ cheerfully. 

“And the cars not come,’ 1 adds a pouting-lip- 
ped, rosy-faced damsel. 

What a bevy of women—we beg pardon— 
ladies, from one year old and upward 1 What 
a galaxy of beauty! What beds of pinks and 
tulips and orange roses, and blue bells and but¬ 
ter-cups their pretty bonnets resemble) Just 
look at them; a rainbow chipped all into pieces 
could not resolve itself into a greater infinitude 
of coloring. 

“Where’s my Jim?” cries a corpulent lady, 
elbowing her way through the crowd with ener¬ 
getic pushes; “ my Jim, I’ve lost little Jimmy, 
and the cars a coming.” 

“Here he is,” says the pleasant pastor, smiling, 
“ helping himself to the contents of your cake- 
basket” The fat lady almost collapses as she 
sees the last morsel of her favorite slice disap¬ 
pear. She looks wrath at him—but the minister 
is by; it won’t do to scold—so she only grinds 
her teeth, and takes the wicked urchin with an 
affectionate (?) squeeze by the shoulder, mut¬ 
tering with peculiar emphasis, “oh, you/”—but 
here language fails. 

Spit, spit—clatter, clatter and whew! with a 
whistle as loud as that of old Atlas, (who doubt¬ 
less kept his spirits up in whistling under his 
burden) onward rush the cars. Now for bustle 
and confusion “ worse confounded.” In vain the 
panting minister exhorts to order; they might 
listen to his warnings from the pulpit, but in a 
railway station—never. 

And this is going to a country pic-nic! To 
whirl past amalgamated trees, fences, farms, and 
a strip of blue-white river for miles, and rusti¬ 
cate in a grove on the edge of the rail. That is 
not the way we like to pic-nic. Give us the 
country frolic, where the wagons are brought 
on gay with red streamers and flags, and fresh 
dew-sprinkled roses; from wreaths and pendents 
of which peep out happy, smiling ruddy, faces. 
We prefer the old hay-cart, that Dick the farmer 
—joking, sunburnt Dick—heaped high with the 
xdoe-smelling hay only yesterday—and the scent 
of the clover yet elings to the rude vehicle. This 
with wives and little ones happy at our side, is 
country pleasure. Out with your flying oars; let 
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blackberries, to break off slender limbs and whip 
np the old cart horse, who knows we*re only in 
fun, and wouldn’t jog an ineh further for prince 
or queen. 

And then to drive home at a moderate pace 
over the old county road, hallooing to the farmers 
coming home with empty carts, singing snatches 
of pleasant songs; catching the swell of the 
scented fields, or the glory of the sunset douds, 
joining in the hearty untrammeled laugh and 
innocent merriment of happy childhood—to get 
to the ancient homestead, its walls all brown and 
red with a century’s moss, to lead the venerable 
working quadruped dressed up with leaves and 
flowers as he is, to his supper, and then to go in 
and do justice to the fresh doughnuts and cheese 
—this is the way to have and cryoy a country 
pic-nic. Maids and lovers take notice. 

BAD BREAD AND BUTTER. 

Wb have acquaintance with a bright fellow, 
rejoicing in the cognomen of “Musty Crusty.” 
Those who know him veiy well call him Mustard 
—for it must be confessed his jokes sometimes 
sting. Those who do not pretend to intimacy 
(for the most part very small boys with cigars 
who imagine themselves men) nick-name him 
“Old Must” Well, “Old Must” is something 
of a genius in his line—being mostly favorable 
toward gunning and punning. • We were talking 
of a very unpleasant person one day, when sud¬ 
denly “Old Must” broke forth with, 

“ Well, ladies and gentlemen, I don’t like Miss 
M-s shall I tell you the reason why ?” 

Of course the company wanted to know—so 
Musty put on a proper face and said, 

“Well, it’s because she’s very ill-6r«f, and I 
defy you to find any so disagreeable but her,* 9 

LET THEM CRY. 

That accommodating commodity, “ exchange 
paper,” says, “ Dutch babies never cry — long life 
to them.** 

Don’t anybody who has “ we toddling things,” 
say “ amen” to that One might as well lore 
eternal sunshine—a fadeless blue never broken 
into rich fragments of painting by the clouds. 
As soon would we possess an automaton, or the 
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gure from an old china tile as a baby that never 
riea. How eould we prize the beauty or the 
ood-nature of the little things without the 
iadows of baby grief as well as the lights of 
zby joy? The mother’s love would be but half 
rawn out, till she saw the quivering lip and tears 
tiling over the innocent cheek. Then she holds 
er babe closer to her bosom, hushes him with 
vest wards, and sings soothing lullabys. 

Shouting, bounding, crying childhood for us. 
Te remember once offering three spirited, eurly- 
eaded children, a trifling reward if they would 
rep entire silence for the space of thirty 
nutates. And a long and most wearisome half 
tour that one seemed to us. There they sat, 


each in her little chair, mute, motionless, with 
clasped hands and bright, restless eyes. The 
room was like a grave; and we could not forbear 
the thought, “ suppose it were always so.” 

Let children be human. Let them laugh—let 
them weep. Let them fill the house with sun¬ 
shine or the noise of lamentation. When yeu 
look at them for the last time, as they sleep in 
their white shrouds, with flowers strewn about 
their dead beauty, you oould bear the wildest 
shrieks, cam# they only from living lips. Let 
children be children. The world will teach them 
all too soon to plant the smile where the tears 
should spring; to wear the mocking mask of 
gladness when the heart is full of sorrow. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


Dsonrara o’er the sky of blue, 

Came light oloudi of snowy hue, 

Am come drifting fhnoies bright 
O’er the brain with golden light; 

Flit they o’er the azure sky, 

Am our dreams go flitting by; 

Like a robe of spotless white. 

Unfolded by some fairy sprite. 

While the winds go dallying by, 

Drift they op the Western sky; 

Like a bird's unfolding wing, 

With a noiseless pinioning; 

Like a downy eider bed. 

With white curtains overspread, 

StQl clouds come—till one by one 
Down the white-winged snow-flakes come. 

Messengers all pure they are, 

From the spotless world afar; 

Surely snow-white angel hands, 

Gathered from unsullied strands 
Those fine flakes, and with light showers 
Flung them o’er this world of ours; 

And the rustling, falling snow. 

Seems like angel whispers low. 

Or perehanee from fishy bowers. 

Downward eome the snow-crowned flowers; 
Wreaths are falling on the lea, 

Twined by hands we may not see; 
ley bads unfolding white. 

Gem the earth like stars of light; 

If not angels thus deck earth, 

Fairies give the snow-flakee birth. 

When was here the Summer-time, 

And the sweet-breathed flowers kept chime 
With the mystic fairy bells, 

Breathing ineense from their eells, 

Wooing perfume o'er the brecse, 

From their fragrant, whisp’ring leaves, 


Till the downy music’s gush 
Died away in twUight*s hush, 

And the leaves wore fielded up 
In each floweret's green-deft eup; 

Then, mayhap with footsteps light, 
Forth came fairy, fay, and sprite: 
In the moonlight's sUvery hours, 
Gathered up the fairest flowers; 
Rose-leaves—buds of every hue, 
Laden heavily with dew, 

Far away were softly borne 
Ere awoke the sleeping morn. 


Wave they garlands fresh and bright, 
For their sinless brows of white, 

Bound them there with dewy spray 
Till their color fled away; 

Clasped they rose-leaves in their hands 
Till the touch of snowy wands 
Fdled out the rosy hue— 

Crystalised the drops of dew— 

Then the flowers came to earth, 

Pure snow-flakes as e'er had birth. 


It may be that fairy spell 
Rests in every dale and dell; 

But we love the snow which rests 
On the vine-dad hill-top's breast, 
Lifted, waved by every gale 
Like a fair bride's snowy veil, 
Floating 'round her fair and white, 
Like a misty wreath of light 


Feathered snow-flakes softly rest 
On the earth; as to Its nest 
Gomes the dove with snow-white wing. 
When o'er fragrant seas comes Spring, 
Dassling snow-flakes, glittering, fair, 

If not angels from afar, 

Give to earth a snow-white erown: 

Fairies send the snow-flakes down. p. ▲. n. 
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HOW UNCLE JOE WAS CAUGHT. 


BY B L LA BODMAX 


Wb all fell perfectly safe respecting uncle Joe, 
ever since the dislodgment of that artful house¬ 
keeper, who was always sighing and pitying his 
loneliness; for, although he counted his money 
by its hundreds of thousands, he appeared to 
think that he had been sent into the world for 
the express purpose of contributing to the hap¬ 
piness of his nieces, nephews, and hosts of rela¬ 
tions, that were as numerous as the legs of a 
oentipede. 

Poor man! he was scarcely more active in the 
catastrophe I have to record than Jack Bunsby, 
of happy memory, who was so relentlessly cap¬ 
tured by the inexorable Mrs. Mac Stinger. 

It was a bright autumn morning—one of those 
days when people feel happy from very small 
causes, and part of the old innocence that existed 
when the world was a baby comes back and 
makes us thankful for the blue sky and the 
warm sunshine-when “business is looking up,” 
and all wear smiling faces. The hour was an 
early one, and the pave was consecrated to Wall 
street brokers, merchants 1 clerks, dressmakers, 
and sehool girls. * 

A long, green veil floated obligingly down the 
back of the bonnet, and exposed a face that 
drew nearly all the eyes that encountered it 
back for a second look. It was as pretty as the 
face of the wax-doll the little girl is playing 
with; and Miss Emily was quite as well aware 
of this circumstance as the many pairs of eyes 
could wish her to be. 

She walked demurely on, pretending not to 
see; but presently a boyish face peered down 
into her own, and the books were taken from her 
hands with a manner of charming assurance. 

Emily blushed, and said, *' good morning, Mr. 
Buckley,” in answer to his “ good morning, Miss 
Halstead;” and then they talked of the opera 
and the last party; and Emily took care to speak 
very pleasantly to Clara and Ellen Newman, who 
passed them fearless; and the two walked on 
until they reached the corner where all the 

damsels at Madam C-*s school insisted upon 

being deserted by their attendants, in order to 
honor the pleasant fiction which madam indulged 
in, that her young ladies were too much engaged 
by their studies to think of such trifles as beaux. 

Harry departed, thinking that Emily was a very 1 
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j pretty little girl, and he didn*t know but he 
| must contrive to meet her again; and Emflj 
walked on with a heightened color, as she called 
to mind Harry's flattering remarks. 

The Halsteads were people who lived no one 
knew how, and made a show upon no one knew 
what; they had a handsome house, and gave 
very respectable entertainments, but Mr. Hal¬ 
stead never had been rich, and was always failing. 
Mrs. Halstead was looked up to as the principal 
wheel in the domestic machinery; and she had a 
manner of persuading people into the belief that 
she was quite able to accomplish impossibilities. 
She always dressed richly—had an imposing car¬ 
riage, and an aspect of perfect serenity and 
satisfaction. 

“ Mother,” said Emily, as she came bounding 
into the drawing-room, “ Harry Buckley walked 
to school with me, this morning." 

“Very well, indeed,” observed Mrs. Halstead, 
approvingly, “the Buckleys are of a good old 
stock.” 

Emily walked to the mirror and arranged her 
ringlets, while Mrs. Halstead fell into a pleasant 
reverie. She was not quite sanguine enough to 
consider the walk equal to an offer of marriage, 
but Emily was very pretty, and there was no 
knowing what might come of it. The Buckleys' 
position was so decided that such a connection 
would establish them at once; and Emily noticed 
that her mother's good-night kiss, that swelling, 
was much warmer than usual. 

Things went on encouragingly for some weeks; 
Harry was invited to the house, and appeared to 
enjoy his visits there very much, had sent bou¬ 
quets and bon-bons; and Mrs. Halstead received 
very blandly all insinuations upon the subject 
from her acquaintances. 

But, one day, Emily earns home very much 
out of humor; and the sharp-sighted mother 
soon ascertained that Harry Buckley had not 
made his appearance as usual. The next morn¬ 
ing, Emily received a bow from him, as he passed 
her with Adeline St Clair; and instead of going 
to school, she turned back and poured out her 
griefs upon her mother’s bosom. Figuratively 
that is, for, literally speaking, Mrs. Halstead 
would have been shocked at such a performance 
as involving the safety of her chemisette. 
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“Go top stain, and bathe your eyes,” said she, 
at length, “and say not a wordt>f this to any one. 1 ’ 

She paoed op and down the room seme little 
time, until she had entirely completed her plan; 
and then she wrote a note and despatched it 
immediately. She was a perfect Napoleon where 
defeat was conoerned, and only braced herself 
up with fresh energy. 

Bat I believe I forgot to mention that Harry 
Baekley was a nephew of uncle Joe’s; that im¬ 
portant feet stated, we will now proceed. 

The note was addressed to a person whom 
Mrs. Halstead called her “friend,” and whom 
otkgr$ called her “factotum.” Mr. Miller was 
fond of oyster suppers, without possessing the 
means to indulge very often in suoh luxuries; 
he was, moreover, ready to be at the beck 
of anybody who gave freqnent entertainments. 
He answered Mrs. Halstead’s summons to ap¬ 
pear, in person, without loss of time. 

“You are acquainted with Mr; Joseph Back- 
ley?” asked the lady, abruptly; and that point 
being satisfactorily settled, a long conference 
ensued, which ended in the above-mentioned 
gentleman’s receiving a most unexpected call 
from Mr. Miller. 

Uncle Joe sat innocently reading some prosy 
book, for which he was not ashamed, at forty- 
fire, to use spectacles boldly and openly, and not 
screw a glass in the corner of one eye as is the 
now-a-days custom with antiquated beaux. 

He pushed back the spectacles, and received 
Mr. Miller pleasantly, as usual; but, to his very 
great surprise, that gentleman remained a little 
distanoe off, as though afraid of being polluted 
by a close contact, and deliberately observed, 

‘•My dear fellow, I have a pretty serious 
charge to bring against you.” 

Uncle Joe turned around in his ohahr, and gazed 
at him with an'expreeeion of alarmed interest 

“You are accused,” said his visitor, “of 
having trifled with the affections of a most inte¬ 
resting school girl, whom you have beguiled with 
honeyed words to believe in your sincerity; and 
now that tiie poor child’s heart is really inte¬ 
rested, yon have meanly deserted her.” 

Unole Joe was, at first, alarmed; but, as Mr. 
Hiller proceeded, he oalled to mind the face and 
figure that he had encountered while shaving, 
that morning, and the idea of his having made 
such havoc with the heart of “an interesting 
young lady” struck him so ludicrously that, very 
mueh to his visitor’s amazement, he burst into a 
fit of laughter. 

“This will not do, sir,” said Mr. Miller, indig- 
nantiy, “your levity is perfectly unfeeling.” 

Unole Joe was frightened again. His mouth 


suddenly collapsed, as he exclaimed, in a sort of 
incredulous terror, 

“You do not daft to say that you believe me 
capable of sueh a thing?” 

Mr. Miller was somewhat daunted by the flash 
of his eye, and unole Joe oontinued, triumph- 
aatiy, 

“A sober, old fellow, like me, who scarcely 
ever leaves the honse, and when he does, it is 
with eyes fixed on his own nose, or on the 
ground—it is really too absurd 1” 

Mr. Miller still pretended incredulity; when 
unde Joe suddenly exclaimed, struok with a 
bright idea, 

“ 1 see it all now / It is that good-for-nothing 
fellow, Harry! A pretty scrape he has been the 
means of getting me into 1” 

“But how can I convince Mrs. Halstead of 
this?’ persisted*Mr. Miller. 

“Mrs. Halstead?” repeated uncle Joe, “then 
it is that pretty little daughter of ker't? What 
a shame for Harry to act sol The good-for- 
nothing scampi” 

Mr. Miller adroitly put into his head the mag¬ 
nanimous resolution of calling upon Mrs. Hal¬ 
stead to assure her that he had not run away 
with her daughter’s affections; and uncle Joe 
agreed to go that very night. 

He was very particular about his cravat, and 
brushed his hair to an alarming degree of 
smoothness; scowling all the time at his own 
reflection in the glass, and thinking it a very 
queer business. Mr. Miller came, according to 
his promise; and the two wended their way to 
Mrs. Halstead’s. 

That lady received uncle Joe with much em- 
pressement; and then he had a confused consci¬ 
ousness of bowing through a mass of sunny 
ringlets, blooming cheeks, and eyes and dress 
that matched the skies. Unole Joe was not 
accustomed to ladies’ society; and Mrs. Halstead 
soon drew him off for a private chat. 

“Poor Mr. Miller,” said she, with a most, 
natural-sounding laugh, “how could he make 
so absurd a mistake? His friendship for the 
family,” she oontinued, “often leads him to do 
strange things, and Emily’s ridiculous penchant 
has made quite an impression upon him. She 
laughs at it, herself, now.” 

“It was absurd,” said uncle Joe, with his 
good-natured laugh, “to suppose an old fellow 
like me capable of inspiring love in a beautiful 
young creature like that!” 

“Girls of eighteen have loved men of forty 
before now,” replied the lady, “but the dbntrdity 
of the thing is to suppose you capable of trifling 
with the feelings thus aroused.” 
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ANTICIPATION.—BOS A BINS SPINA. 


“I wonder how that will work?" thought Mrs. 
Halstead, as she crossed over to Emilj, and 
whispered to her to play her most effective 
pieoe. 

It worked in this way. Uncle Joe very sud¬ 
denly awoke to the fact that he was not particu¬ 
larly happy, and that he might be a great deal 
happier; and when Miss Emily torned to him 
with a beaming smile, and asked him if he liked 
“ La Fille da Regiment," he would have said 
“yes" to anything. How Harry could be such 
a blind idiot he could not imagine; and he 
sighingly wished himself twenty years younger. 

Mrs. Halstead was polite in the extreme, as if 
to indemnify him for the wound his feelings had 
received from “that abturd mistake of Mr. Mil¬ 
ler't and he was invited to call again. 

He went very soon; bouquets poured in—in¬ 
vitations poured in—and finally, the proposal. 

“Emily, you are to marry Mr. Buckley,” said 
Mrs. Halstead, one morning. 


“Why, mother!" exclaimed Emily, “that did 
thing!" 

“ You will have a oarriage, diamonds, and a 
box at the opera," replied her mother, “Mr. 
Buckley is of a good old stock, and you can tri¬ 
umph very pleasantly over that impertinent 
Harry." 

Emily thought a few moments—went to the 
mirror and sighed—went to the window, and saw 
Mrs. Effingwell's carriage and liveried servants; 
and just three months afterward she was riding 
beside uncle Joe in just such an equipage. 

Harry, in a fit of despair, went off to Cali¬ 
fornia to dig for the gold that Miss Emily had 
wrenched from his grasp; and the rest of us 
went to the wedding, and abused ttie bride, and 
pronounced unde Joe “ an old fooL" 

N. B.—Uncle Joe is decidedly jealous of Mr. 
Miller. He thinks that he dines there entirely 
too often, and “wonders what Emily oan see to 
admire in him." 


ANTICIPATION. 

BY CLARA MORBTOH. 


Oh, hasten on ye winged hours! 

I yearn onoe more to see 
The valley of my childhood's home, 

The mountains, and the lea. 

The feathery groves that crown the hills, 
Or droop beside the stream, 

The 8ilv*ry brooks, the murm'ring rills, 
Where dewy violets gleam. 

The winding path beside the lake, 

Where water lilies float, 

And spread at eve their stainless sails 
Like some sweet fairy boat 


The dark grey rocks that raise their heads 
Far up the mountain side. 

The gentle stream that winds below 
Like dinging, timid bride. 

All—all my spirit pines to see— 

Each spot within that vale, 

Eaoh looming crag, each mossy stone, 
Each verdant, smiling dale. 

Then hasten on ye winged hours. 

And o'er the swelling sea. 

Oh, safely launch and guide my bark 
Until thus blest I be. 


ROSA 8 I N B SPINA. 

BY WILLIAM RODBRICK LAWR1KCB 


A flows a long sought for in this vale of tears, 
Yet never found by Poet or by Sage; 

The wished-for boon of youth and hoary age— 
No chronicle of its fair form appears. 

Youth seeks it in fond beauty's loving arms, 

The masy dance—the golden bowl filled high; 
In balmy dimes where perfamed sephyrs sigh— 
Yet what remains of all these fleeting charms? 

Stern manhood seeks it in pursuit of wealth, 
Accumulating golden dross for those 


He knows net—searching fbr the fadeless rose 
Which grows a thorn with his departing health. 

Old age still seeks to find this predous flower. 

In richest bloom, without attendant thorn; 

In earth’s fair bowers it never yet was borne, 
Where ope alone the blossoms of an hour. 

And he who culls, alas! will be deodved, 

If Fancy paints in glowing colors fair, 

As thornless flowers, the roses blooming there, 
^ Thus thousands upon thousands are deceived. 
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THE COBBLER OF NANTASKET. 


BT CHABLES J. PETERSON. 


"Here's the smell of the blood yet—oh! oh! oh!"— Macbeth. 


Once upon a time, as old-fashioned story-tel¬ 
lers say, there dwelt, in the good town of Nan¬ 
tasket, a little, notable eobbler, who filled the 
neighborhood doily with the olaok of hifr hammer. 
From sunrise to sunset a more vigorous awl was 
not plied in town. But no sooner had day de¬ 
parted than the benoh was moved away, the lap- 
stone laid up, and the oobbler hied away to the 
village inn, whero in one corner of the ample 
ehimney, with his mug of beer before him, he was 
accustomed to harangue his clique of admirers 
about the embargo, the tariff, the last news from 
England, our relations in China, and the various 
other matters which, in bye-gone times, puzzled 
so many wise and hoary heads. On all these 
subjects our cobbler, after early twilight, was a 
perfect oracle, having read the history of Eng¬ 
land by Oliver Goldsmith, and being actually a 
subscriber for a newspaper. Not a negotiation 
miscarried, but he showed how it might have 
been concluded; at every battle lost abroad he 
proved in what way the defeated general had 
erred; and Napoleon, if the cobbler was to be 
believed, might have been reigning to this day, if 
he had but followed our hero’s advice. At Buch 
times how eloquent he grew 1 The very air with 
which he took the pipe from his mouth, and 
thumped upon the table with his brawny hand, 
infallibly made his audience gape with wonder, 
and his adversary scratch his head in his puzzle 
to reply. Few could compete with the little old 
cobbler; and so it came to pass that at last he 
grew to be quite a dictator, laying down the law 
much like Addison at Wills’, or glorious old John 
in his balcony. No matter who might advance 
an opinion, no one saw its correctness until lei¬ 
surely taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
whiffing away till the smoke curled fantastically 
upward to the oeiling, he 

44 Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the nod." 

The little cobbler moreover had at times been 
an officer of a town meeting, and once indeed 
was chosen an inspector of the election. Upon 
the memory of these honors he lived. He had 
also a great turn for courts, was known to hold 
the judges in high reverence, deemed it quite a 
Vol. XXVII.— 13 


distinction to be summoned as a witness, and 
having once sued a man for a debt, was con¬ 
stantly detailing what his lawyer said, and how 
energetically the court charged the jury in hi9 
favor. You were sure to get into his good graces 
at once by reminding him thereof. Could ho 
have been a juryman he would have been de¬ 
lighted. But tyat honor was confined to free¬ 
holders, in the generation where his lot was cast; 
and all he owned was his bench, his lapstone, 
and a side of leather. So he had to pocket his 
hard fate os he best could. 

It so happened that about this time there camo 
to the village a fat, red-faced tailor, who having 
been the tavern orator of the town he came from, 
set about attempting, as soon as he was settled 
at Nantasket, the dethronement of the cobbler. 
But this was no easy task. The old fellow was 
as sly as a fox, and, not knowing the metal of tho 
new-comer, never even entered into an argument 
with him. He only cocked up his little snub nose 
whenever the tailor was mentioned. But the 
latter did not despair. He took a shop right 
opposite the stall of the cobbler, put in it a new- 
fashioned kind of casement called a bow window, 
and filled it from top to bottom with glossy coats 
and colored pictures of the fashions. The women 
were delighted, and having always hated Amnsa 
because he was a bachelor, soon teased their * 
spouses into high notions of the tailor’s eloquence. 
All the disaffected and envious likewise swelled 
his ranks, so that at last tho empire became 
divided: and while the cobbler harangued in the 
chimney corner, the waggish tailor declaimed at 
the porch beside the door. 

One morning, just as the cobbler was sitting 
down to work, he noticed an unusnal bustle in 
the street. Early as it was, a goodly portion of 
the townsfolk were already up, and little groups 
of men stood talking before the olosed houses, or 
were hurrying down to the village landing. A 
short distance off, the tailor, mounted on a post, 
was gesticulating violently to a crowd of hearers. 
Amasa, at this sight, checked his curiosity, lit 
his pipe, took up his last, and began to pelt 
away. But just then a hurrah met his ear. It 
was a part of the crowd cheering the tailor. He 
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could appear indifferent no longer. He threw 
down his hammer, smashed his pipe to atoms, 
kicked his bench over, and flinging his apron 
after it set off to the landing in an agony of 
wrath, envy, and ambition. 

“Make way—here comes the man we want,” 
shouted a detachment of his partisans, as they 
saw him approaching. The old fellow, gratified 
by such homage, mended his pace, the crowd 
opened before him, and there stood the two 
rivals, eyeing each other like game-cocks: the 
one panting with his race, and the other with 
the excitement of speaking. 

The truth was, the tailor was the cause of it 
all. He and a crony of his having been fishing 
down the bay, had brought back intelligence of 
a dead body washed up by the tide. The news 
spread like wild fire, waking all Nantasket an 
hour before its time. 

The cobbler had arrived in the very nick of 
time. The tailor was declaiming against a pro¬ 
position, first started by one of the cobbler’s 
chums, that a coroner’s jury should be empanelled 
to examine the corpse and collect evidence of the 
murder. For that a homicide had been perpe¬ 
trated no one appeared to doubt 

The cobbler saw that the time had come when 
he mu9t assert his supremacy, and so instead of 
avoiding battle, he courted it like a valiant man- 
at-arms. He perceived at once which way the 
popular feeling ran. Besides, if he took sides 
with the townsfolk, and routed the tailor from 
the field, his ambition would be gratified in get¬ 
ting a place upon the jury, for the coroner always 
made his selection indifferently from those at 
hand. Who knew, besides, but he might even ! 
be the foreman? And if it really was a murder, 
and the murderer should be caught and tried, 
what an important person would the foreman of 
this coroner’s jury be! 

“ A dead body’s a thing, fellow-citizens,” he ; 
began, “that ought to be inquired into. There’s 
been foul, bloody, unnatural, cannibal murder ; 
committed, and it should be sifted to the bottom. 
It’s matter for a crowner’s jury. Who knows but 
the murderer may even now stalk abroad—in our 
midst perhaps—and that a jury might discover ; 
marks by which he should be detected ?—though j 
for that matter,” he continued, looking hard at 
the tailor, “ they needn’t go far for ’em; for I’ve 
always said some people were no better than they 
should be.” 

“Hurrah for neighbor Amasa,” roared a rag¬ 
ged hanger on. 

“Huzza!” sang another, “how he pitches it 
into Snip. I calkerlate that’s laying it on thick 
any how.** 


One would have thought, that, if the tailor had 
been as wary a bird as the cobbler, he would, 
after these demonstrations, have remained quiet; 
but he continued hinting at its expense, and the 
probability that the tide would wash away the 
body before the jury could get to the beach. 
The cobbler, at this, bristled up, and in a pretty 
loud tone remarked, 

“What’s expense to public justice? I don’t 
see why some people oppose investigation—for 
my part, I’ll not sleep till it’s sifted, sifted, sir, 
to the very bottom—where’s the crowner?” 

The uproar now grew tremendous; the cobbler 
and the jury were the cries; and the partisans 
of the tailor were foroed to hide their diminished 
heads. 

At last the coroner oame, and that high func¬ 
tionary, after elbowing his way through Hie 
crowd, was greatly startled at the news, par¬ 
ticularly when he found how unanimous was the 
public will that he should sift the matter. Not 
wishing to be outdone by the cobbler’s alacrity, 
he vowed he would never shave till the body had 
been found and due measures taken to arrest the 
murderer. 

The cobbler’s triumph was now complete; but 
it did not stop here. He was resolved to be fore¬ 
man of the jury, and after a little manoeuvring 
his ambition was gratified. Amid the cheers of 
the excited townsfolk the party set forth. The 
tailor, however, who should have been their 
guide, was missing, and so it happened that they 
started with no information except that the body 
was “near the point” Now, unluckily, there 
were two points. But the cobbler vowed they 
would soon find it nevertheless. Only, as they' 
started, he hinted to several of his partisans, to 
keep a watch over the tailor, “for,” added he, 
prophetically, “he knows more of this affair, 
depend on’t, than he chooses to tell.” 

The bay coast was a low, sandy beach, front¬ 
ing out toward the ocean, and almost destitute 
of verdure. Just above high-water-mark a range 
of sand hills skirted the shore, undulating the 
horizon and giving a bleak and barren aspect 
to the scene. On the opposite side of the bay 
rose up a line of hills and headlands, behind 
which towered the blue tops of the distant moun¬ 
tains. The whole coast was the scene of many 
a wild legend; and tradition reported that buc¬ 
caneers had buried treasures there. Haunted 
spots were pointed out where shadowy forms had 
actually been seen. Of these spectral spots, Point 
Neversink was the most fearful, and few men 
ventured to approach it after dusk. 

It was long past noon when the cobbler and 
his jury reached the beach, and as they mounted 
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one of the low sand hills the long line of coast 
opened before them. The sun was still intensely 
hot. The wind had died away leering it a dead 
calm; not a shrub or tree was near to shelter 
them; and the atmosphere undulated hasily in 
the sultry sunshine. The tide was down, but on 
the flc&d. The breakers rolled* in, the foam 
eombing along their crests, and then their dark 
wall tumbling headlong into foam. A few fowl 
ran along before the creamy sea water that came 
sliding up the sand, or nimbly followed the re¬ 
ceding undertow. Not a cloud was seen on high. 
A mile in the offing a solitary sloop, with its 
single tall mast and enormous mainsail, swung 
lasily upon the glittering deep; while away in 
the distance, like white-winged gulls, a few sails 
flashed in the sunshine. There was no sound 
but the roar of the surf and the wash of the 
undertow. Few spots are more desolate than a 
barren sea coast in the heat of a summer’s day. 

“It arn't Point Neversink, I guess,” said the 
cobbler to his jury, not caring to visit that spot 
if he could avoid it, and contenting himself with 
a long survey through a very old, short-sighted 
spy-glass, “and so, gentlemen, we’ll sarch Point 
Woonsocket,” and the eager inquirers, big with 
their mission, followed the oobbler a mile or two 
up the coast. 

But their search was unsuccessful. They 
walked all over Point Woonsocket, went around 
every sand hill, and peered into every hole left 
by the tide. But all was in vain. At last they 
gave it up, called a council, and resolved re¬ 
luctantly to visit Neversink, hoping to reach it 
before dark. But when evening came on, they 
were still a mile or so from the point. At last 
the sun went down behind the distant hills, 
bringing their blue outline out in bold relief, and 
dyeing the distant sky with purple and gold. 
The breeze began to freshen, its low wailing 
coping to the ear with an unearthly sound. The 
people of a coast are always superstitious, and 
the worthy jury were not a whit behind their 
neighbors. Every man of it had seen some 
strange sight, or knew those who had; and as 
for the cobbler he was the very prince of ghost- 
seeers and story-tellers. So it happened, as 
twilight deepened, and they drew nearer to the 
haunted Point, that their pace slackened, they 
walked all in a heap, their voices sank into whis¬ 
pers, stories that made the hair stand on end 
circulated* and imperceptibly they worked them¬ 
selves up into that half frightened state in which 
children pass a church-yard at night. It would 
have done any skeptic in apparitions good, to see 
the cobbler meantime. Though quaking in his 
shoes, he forced himself to go a few paces in 


advance. His form half lost in the dim twilight, 
he was seen, beckoning on his lagging followers, 
cheering their spirits and his own by whistling 
lustily, and all the time looking anxiously around 
or starting at the sound of the wind moaning 
across the sand hills. 

“Hark!” suddenly whispered one of the group, 
“did you hear anything ahead?” 

“No—you didn’t—did you?” replied the oob¬ 
bler, ooming to a dead halt, and scarcely speak¬ 
ing for fright. 

They listened eagerly, each one looking the 
others by turns in the face. Sure enough a low, 
indescribable sound was heard on the other side 
of the sand hills, as if coming from something on 
the beach. 

“It’s a groan, isn’t it?” gasped one with a 
blanched face. 

“There’s Pint Neversink just ahead,” faltered 
another, and sinking his voice to the lowest whis¬ 
per, he added, “it’s nigh here they say Kidd 
buried his treasure and murdered his prisoners.” 

“There it is again, deacon—what shall we 
do?” said another, dinging to the church dig¬ 
nitary, as if safety was to be had there. 

“We’d better go back, hadn’t we?” asked the 
deacon, in reply. 

The cobbler had his own feelings, and was 
half disposed to take the advice. But when he 
thought how much it would redound to his 
courage if he kept on, and how the tailor would 
triumph if he returned, he resolved to persevere. 
So having repeated all the verses of 8oripture 
that he knew, he boldly proceeded ahead to re¬ 
connoitre. But as he was a sensible man, and 
saw no call for unnecessary noise, he took off his 
hat, and began to creep silently and stealthily 
toward the sand hill, stopping and putting his 
ear to the ground to listen, and then crawling a 
step or two further on. At last the outline of 
his head and neck was just visible in the dark¬ 
ness, boldly defined against the sky as he lifted 
it cautiously above the profile of the hill. In a 
minute or two he drew it softly back, like a 
turtle retreating into his shell, and motioned for 
his followers to come on. But they did not move 
an inch. The boldest of them at last ventured 
to petition the oobbler to return. 

“What’s the matter with you?” said the em¬ 
boldened foreman, but still speaking in a whis¬ 
per, “it’s only the tide washing agin the body, 
and not a groan.” 

“The body!—is it there?” eagerly inked the 
deacon. 

“I saw it just below high-water-mark,” an¬ 
swered the cobbler, “large and kind <of dark 
like.” 
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“Oh! I knew this was the Pint,” ejaculated 
the deacon, recovering spirit, “and I thought 
the noise was nothing after all, only you all 
seemed to think differently.*’ 

Nothing was now heard of but going on; the 
fright of the valorous jurymen was dissipated; 
and each man seemed big with the consequence 
the discovery would give him with his townsman. 
But there was still enough of their late feelings 
left in them to make them converse In whispers. 

“ There, gentlemen, it is, and yonder are the 
tracks of the men who visited it this morning,” 
Solemnly said the cobbler, as they reached the 
brow of the hill; and he pointed about twenty 
yards off to a dark, shadowy object on the beach. 

“And that’s a real murdered man—oh! the 
wickedness of the human heart!” ejaculated the 
deacon. 

“Follow me!” boldly said the cobbler, de¬ 
scending thfe hill. 

“It’s half covered by sand, ain’t it?” whis¬ 
pered one. 

“It’s not very long,” said another, “don’t it 
seem to you to grow smaller?” 

“Hush, didn’t its arm move then?” gasped a 
third, coming to a dead halt. 

“Pooh!” answered the cobbler, with forced 


boldness, but also stopping, “it’s only the tide 
tossing the limb.” 

They were now within a few yards of the long 
sought for corpse, but hitherto it had been too 
dark for them to see it distinctly. Just, how¬ 
ever, as the cobbler spoke, the moon broke sud¬ 
denly forth, sheeting the white coast in silver, 
and disclosing to their eager gaze, in the detd 
body before them, the dark form and gaunt pro¬ 
portions of— A HUGE NXWTOUHDLAHD DOG. 

The laugh was so loud against the poor little 
cobbler, and the waggish tailor boasted so much 
of the success of his joke, that one morning tbe 
stall of Amasa was found unopened, and when 
the neighbors broke into it they discovered that 
he had, with all his tools and chattels, left the 
town .in the night He was never afterward 
heard of in Nantasket, and the waggish tailor, 
by general assent, succeeded to his chimney 
corner. A few there were of his former cronies, 
who would now and then sigh for the good old 
times when the cobbler ruled the roast: but the 
great mass of his fellow townsmen—alas! fori 
earthly fame—soon forget both him and his elo¬ 
quence. New men and new measures reigned 
in Nantasket; and no one now remembers the 
cobbler, save only his veracious chronicler. 


THE CRAZY RINGLET. 

BT PHILA A. EARLE. 


This tress so soft and white, 

To me is dearer far 
Than locks as dark as night— 

Or sonny-toned and bright, 

As sunlight seen afar. 

This curl all silver-tinged, 

Recalls a calm, meek face— 
Which once was rosy-tinged, 

With eyes all darkly fringed— 

And patience there I trace. 

But sorrow, grief, and fears 
Faded not this soft tress: 

Nor dimmed those eyes with tears— 
But many long-gone years 
Left noiseless their impress. 

I sit this eventide, 

And think of years gone by, 
When closely to my side 
Nestles my gentle bride. 

With smiles and love-lit eyes. 

With step as light as Vir, 

All beautifal was she; 

And o’er her forehead fair 


Rippled the soft, brown hair, 

In shining waves so free. 

This tress of silver grey, 

What memories sweet it brings. 
When ’neath the wildwood spray 
Bach bright home passed away 
On light and joyous wings. 

And oh, this ringlet grey 
I’ll cherish evermoro; 

For all life’s weary way 
She made a sunny day, 
Faith-faltering nevermore. 

With smiles and gentlest love. 

And firm, unfaltering trust. 

She turned her eye above, 

And thus through faith, and lore. 
She mingled with the first. 

This lock grew white, while yeaxa 
All gently passed away— 

Chide not an old man’s tears, 
Which for the loved of years. 
Bedew this lock of grey. 
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It was New Year’s Eve, cold and windy. The 
gale blew fiercely around the corners of the 
streets, sweeping through crowded Broadway, 
howling up the narrow alleys, and causing each 
pedestrian to wrap his garments close around 
him. 

In the library of a large mansion on Fifth 
Avenue, a gay group of girls was assembled. 
The room was furnished with all that wealth 
and taste could desire. Before the bright coal 
fire, which gave light and warmth at the same 
time, those gathered there little heeded the 
tempest without, but chatted merrily on, regard¬ 
less of aught save themselves. 

“And this is New Year’s Eve,” said Julia, the 
eldest, a tall, regal-looking girl. “I wonder 
where we shall be one year from to-night.” 

“Oh, girls, girls,” said Susie, interrupting, 
“let each one tell what they most desire for the 
next year, and one year from to-night, let us 
meet here, and relate the fulfilment or disap¬ 
pointment of their wish.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” cried they all. 

“ Julia, you are the eldest, you commence.” 

“I ask only for fame,” replied Julia. “I 
would like to be a poetess; to have my poems 
admired by old and young; to hear my praises 
aung from every tongue.” 

“And would you be perfectly happy?” said 
one. 

“Perfectly,” said the enthusiastic girl. 

“ As for me,” said Susie, “I ask only for love, 
and a happy home of my own;” and as she 
spoke, a rosy blush suffused her cheeks. 

“ Well done, Susie,” was the general cry, amid 
a burst of laughter, “you are sure to have your 
wish, if Fred Wharton has his way; we should 
be fortunate if there was as good a prospect of 
our success.” 

After a little more good-natured raillery, they 
called upon Ellen, a quiet, pleasant-looking girl. 

“I would like,” said she, “to do my duty to 
my fellow oreatures; to teach the gospel to the 
poor heathen.” 

“Well, I have no such whimsical ideas of 
duty,” said Lizzie. “I would like to roam the 
wide world o’er; to wander over the classic 
jproond of Italy; to inhale the balmy air of la 
belle France; to traverse good, old England.” 


“And I,” cried Anne, “desire wealth, un¬ 
bounded wealth; and then I could have every¬ 
thing.” 

“Everything but happiness,” said Alice, the 
last of the group. 

“Oh! but I should be happy, if I had all the 
wealth I ask for,” replied Anne. “But it is 
your turn now, Alice. What is your wish ?” 

“To fit myself for heaven,” was her reply, in 
a gentle tone; and her large, spiritual-looking 
eyes glistened with tears. 

A solemn silence fell upon the group, for they 
dearly loved the gentle girl, who, it was evident, 
was fast passing to that “bourne whence no 
traveller returns.” The silence was broken in a 
few minutes by an elderly gentleman, who had 
entered unperceived. 

“Well, girls,” said he, “my wish is this, that 
I may be allowed the privilege of listening to the 
fulfilment of your wishes.” 

Surprise had kept the girls silent till he ceased, 
when exclamations broke from every lip at his 
presence. “ Why, grandpa, how came you here ? 
How long have you been here? You are too 
bad, to listen,” &c. 

“The grandsire smilingly replied, “I was 
commissioned to summon you to the drawing¬ 
room; the door was ajar, so I did not disturb 
you. Julia was just expressing her wish, and 
feeling an interest in you all, I remained silent. 
I hope you will forgive me, and grant my wish.” 

“We will,” they replied, “and one year from 
to-night we will meet here again.” 

“If our lives are spared,” said the old gentle¬ 
man. “My dear girls,” he continued, “I hope 
your wishes will all be granted, if they will add 
to your happiness. Alice’s, I am sure will,” and 
he imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of the 
lovely girl, “and if we all thought more of 
heaven than we do,” he continued, “we should 
be far happier. But, come, Susie,” he resumed, 
changing his tone, “if we do not go down soon, 
I am afraid your wish will not be granted. I- 
dare say Fred had been pacing back and forth 
this long time, anxiously waiting your arrival. 
I fear I have incurred his displeasure, for he 
told me, as I left the room, to be as expeditious 
as possible; for he had not seen you for three 
days.” And with a merry laugh at poor Susie’s 
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expense, the party descended to the drawing¬ 
room. 

A year later, as they had promised, the same 
group were again assembled in the library. Let 
us look in on them. 

Time has wrought some change in their per¬ 
sonal appearance, but a greater change in their 
hearts. They are not as light-hearted; their 
laugh rings less joyously; but there is still 
much happiness in their countenances. After 
chatting awhile, their grandpa said, 

“Well, girls, you all know what we come here 
for; pray proceed, for 1 am impatient to hear 
you. Begin, Julia.” 

“My wish has been granted,” said Bhe. “This 
little book,” and she laid her hand upon a small 
volume of poems which lay upon the table beside 
her, “is fast finding its way through the world. 
I hear my poems sung at the musical ooteries of 
my friends. I hear them quoted by the most 
eminent speakers. Yes, indeed, my wish has 
been granted, and beyond my utmost expecta¬ 
tions.” 

“And has all this brought you happiness?” 
said grandpa. “Have you never sighed for 
something higher and nobler than the applause 
of the multitude?” 

“It has never,” sighed Julia, “brought me 
one hour’s happiness. It has gratified my am¬ 
bition, indeed. But there is a void in my heart 
which their praises do not fill. Come, Susie,” 
said she, and with a light laugh she endeavored 
to throw off the gloom whioh had settled upon 
her brow, “let us have your experience, though 
we all know your wish has been granted.” 

“It has, indeed,” said Susie, who had borne 
the name of Wharton for a number of months. 
“This has been a happy year to me, and I have 
learned much. It has taught me that I must not 
live for myself alone; there is another whose 
happiness depends on me; and if I would keep 
the love I have Won, I must conform to his 
wishes and habits, and endeavor to make his 
home pleasant. We have been very happy thus 
far, and it shall not be my fault if we do not 
continue so. God grant we may.” 

“That is right, my child, that is right,” said 
the grandsire, “too many marriages that com- 
mence happily are marred by the wife’s persist¬ 
ing in her own way in opposition to that of her 
husband. Not that I think the wife Bhould 
always give up. No man who truly loves, and is 
governed by the right principle, would require 
it. There should be mutual concession. You 
are happy now, my dear child, and if you act up 
to your views, you will most assuredly continue 


so. But come, Ellen it is now you turn.” And 
he looked at her. 

“I have not attained my wish,” said she, 
“and it is best that I have not. The past year 
has made me wiser. I now see that I am un¬ 
fitted for the station I desired. I lack the forti¬ 
tude and patience necessary for the work; and 
my heart shrinks from the weight of responsi¬ 
bility it involves. Besides, I feel that there is 
greater cause to teach the heathen of our own 
city, the poor, ragged children that roam through 
the streets.” 

“You are right, Ellen,” said grandfather. 
“The Pagans at our doors need the gospel. Go 
on in your good work.” 

“I have realised my wildest dreams,” said 
Lixzie, in her turn, “I have seen Italy, Greece, 
France and England; and have been happy. 
Some time I will tell you all about it” 

“It is your turn now, Annie,” said grandpa, 
and he addressed a delicate-looking girl, dressed 
in deep mourning. 

“ My rash wish has also been granted,” said 
Annie, “but at how great a sacrifice! The 
wealth I have obtained will not compensate for • 
the loss of my dear parents. Oh! how gladly 
would I resign it all if it would return the dead 
to me.” And she burst into teats. 

“Your wish was thoughtless, not heartless,” 
answered her grandsire, “and though, if you 
could have foreseen all, you would not Lave 
made it, it was not the consequences of your 
wish. There is a higher power that presides 
over our destiny, and He would not suffer a 
thoughtless desire to be the cause of so much 
sorrow to you. If you had the faith of our 
sweet Alice you would not think so.” 

Alice, who was also present, had changed 
much during the past year. Her whole appear¬ 
ance betokened the swift approach of death. 
Her eyes gleamed with an unnatural lustre, and 
her skin, whioh was of dazzling whiteness, was 
heightened by the hectic spot, which burned on 
either cheek. A few short weeks, days, or 
even hours, and her place would be vacant. 

A pang shot through the hearts of the group, 
as they gazed upon her, and the tears coursed 
down their cheeks in silence. 

“Why should you weep for me, dear cousins?’* 
said Alioe. “I am going home to my heavenly 
Father, no more to suffer or to sin. My wish 
has been granted me, and I can now, with sin¬ 
cerity say, ‘Thy will, not mine be done.* But 
it has caused me many a heart-struggle to 
reconcile myself. After I realized that roy days 
were numbered, I endeavored to turn my thoughts 
and desires away from earth and fix them on. 
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holier things. The worst of all is to feel that I > She ceased, and the group, sadly and in 
most leave my dear parents alone. May God j silence, left the room. 

comfort them! We shall probably never meet j A few short days, and Alice was laid in the 
again on earth,’* she continued, “but, oh, IJ silent tomb. 

entreat you, obtain that peace of mind which j But her words, on New Year’s Eve, were long 
pa8seth all understanding. It will make you j remembered; and more than one of the group 
happy through life, and comfort yon on your f profited by them, 
dying bed.” 


THE DESTINY. 


BY MABY W. JAN VEIN. 


Woulds’t that I should read thy Future, 
Truer than the gipsy old 
Telleth ’neath the greenwood forest. 
When her palm is crossed with gold? 
On me rests the Sybil's spell; 

List, while I thy fortune tell 

In earnest eye, on thoughtful brow, 

I read the record of the soul; 

Youth's best years are on thee now—^ 
Hope the prompter, Famo the goal— 
And, I ween, the Poet’s dower 
Sways thy heart with mystic power. 

But the Poet’s god-like treasure 
Oftenest bringeth grief and woe 
Hope sings many a dulcet measure— 

Ah, how falsely, thou may’st know! 
And Famo is but a gilded toy— 

The bauble gained—how little joy! 

In olden days, the pilgrim rover, 

With sandal, staff, and scallop-shell, 
Many a long league journeyed over— 
Gained the shrine before it fell. 

Shrines are found much nearer now; 
Others have worshipped—so wilt thou! 


But lavish not th’ heart’s libation, 

As, at feasts, they pour the wine; 

Bend not thou in adoration 
Carelessly, at every shrine: 

The weary pilgrim sought but one. 

And only knelt, the journey done. 

The scroll now darkens! doubts and fears. 
And shadowed skies, I see afar; 

And through the blinding mist of tears 
There is no rift for gyiding star. 

Oh, then—if o’er thy darkened way 

The Tempter cometh—“watch and pray!” 

Full many a spell the gipsy hath. 

And many a talismanic charm— 

But I've no power to guard thy path, 

And shield thy straying steps from harm: 

Religion be thy amulet; 

Ilonor and Truth, its jewels set. 

And now thy Destiny is told. 

Thy Sybil’s prophecy is o’er: 

For thee the Future’s page unrolled— 

I read the mystic scroll no more. 

And now, as to Life’s war thou goest forth, 

Do not forget the “Sybil of the North." 


MARCH. 

BY D. HAKDT, JB. 


Dying, dying, 

Winter’s dying 
In the lovely lap of Spring; 

Spirits grieving, 

Sad are leaving 

Winter haunts on viewless wing. 

Coming, coming, 

Spring is coming, 

For March’s breezes loud and shrill, 
In the valley, 

Sport and dally 
With the dancing daffodil. 


Hamming, humming, 

Bees are humming, 

For the flow’r on lightsome wing, 
Trees are budding, 

Spring is flooding 
Earth with many a lovely thing. 

Singing, singing, 

Birds are singiDg, 

On each budding bush and tree; 
Upward rushing, 
Downward gushing, 

Dance the rivulets in glee. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE STRANGER'S VISIT. 

‘‘Mamma —the lady—the lady,” shouted little 
Marie, bounding into the room from Sally’s domi¬ 
cil, where she had been enjoying a front view of 
the street—and she had hardly said when a sweet 
voice spoke outside the door, and the stranger 
entered. 

“You will excuse me, dear madam, for taking 
this liberty,” she gently murmured, after the 
servant had placed two small baskets on the 
table—“but I thought perhaps some little deli¬ 
cacy might tempt your appetite, as you are an 
invalid—I hope I have not intruded.” 

Mrs. Trevor had risen from the chair where 
she had been sewing propped up by pillows— 
but the lady motioned her to sit down again, and 
drawing another chair to her side, began talking 
in a low voice and with tender and familiar man¬ 
ner about little Marie. With what compassion 
she gazed upon the feeling, fragile creature— 
watched the tremulous glow upon the hollow 
cheek—the fitful fire of her eye—the shaking 
fingers—the attenuated frame, and that ghastly 
feint of strength, which makes the doomed in¬ 
valid as much an object of wonder as compassion. 
And how like a fresh beam of sunlight from the 
open heavens stealing over purple hills and green 
sloping meadow-fields, was that visit to the poor 
widow. 

Oh! we should visit the sick. We should go 
to them in their darkened chambers with smiles 
and words of love and consolation. We should 
carry the beauty and fragrance of sweet flowers, 
and if possible some seasonable fruit to let them 
feel that we forget not the poor invalid. And 
not only ourselves—it is well if the bright, inno¬ 
cent faces of childhood are sometimes allowed to 
cheer the darkened chamber. 

“It is better than medicine,” said a poor, 
wasted creature, “to see your little boy; what 
laughing eyes he has, and what a musical laugh;” 
and she called the merry child to her bedside and 
forgot her pain for the moment, as she pulled at 


his glossy curls and stroked them back from his 
forehead. It was a slight pleasure that could 
thus rob her of pain. Who would not let sunny 
hearted childhood thus minister to the sorely 
stricken ? 

Forget not the sick and helpless; they are 
dependant very much upon sympathy, and wish¬ 
ing them well, or pitying them, is but doing a 
very little toward their comfort. Visit them 
often; it is far better than to dance in the halls 
of pleasure or minister to your own vanities and 
selfishness. A day is coming when a soft voice 
shall Bay, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto these the 
least of my little ones, ye did it unto me.” 

An hour passed so quietly, so pleasantly, that 
the poor consumptive hardly thought of her 
work, and when the pale, but extremely beau¬ 
tiful woman—angel Bhe thought her, prepared 
to go—she gently took the coarse flannel from 
her hand, saying, “If you will labor, let me send 
you something to do. I have common sewing, 
for which I will give you at least a fair price, 
and I question very much whether you get it for 
what you do of this kind of work.” 

A flush of pleasure deepened—the hectic—as 
the widow looked her grateful thanks to the kind 
stranger. 

“And may I ask the favor of a visit daily from 
this dear child ?” she inquired, “it will so lighten 
my solitary hours, and take my mind sometimes 
from the laborious occupation I pursue. She 
will furnish me a delightful theme too-—and I 
promise you you shall see her portrait in some 
fine journal or gilded annual.” The widow gave 
her willing consent, and they parted. 

No longer after this visit did Mrs. Trevor feel 
the slightest anxiety about her charge. “Shall 
I tell her?” she would often ask herself—“but 
oh, it will be so hard to undeceive the child—so 
sweet that she should fancy me even in death— 
her mother; and if I must , let it be in the last 
hour—I cannot bear to think of yet—let me have 
time. Who were her parents, who are her rela¬ 
tives she can hardly dream ever to learn—why 
make her sunny heart unquiet with the vague 
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hope of so doing? Well, I will wait God’e time 
and Providence—I cannot do it jet” 


Autumn came and with it that familiar friend 
death! “the liberator of him whom freedom 
cannot release—the physician of him whom 
medicine cannot cure, and the comforter of him 
whom time cannot console.” He came, sum¬ 
moning the spirit with gentleness—but it was all 
prepared. Little Marie sat in the arms of her 
new friend, fast asleep. She had wept and sob¬ 
bed till nature put her fiat on her grief, and 
closed the dove-like eyes, leaving the tears glit¬ 
tering on and under the long, thick lashes. 

The widow had for hours laid insensible—her 
fair features chiseled to the clear, strong outline 
of death. Yet there was nothing repulsive in 
that dying scene—no distortion of limb or fea¬ 
ture—no convulsive rattling of the breath—no 
groans—she laid like a slumbering infant—her 
eyes nearly unclosed and dim, but not stony in 
their un writhing, steady look. She had no fears 
to dread, for her life had been as sinless as an 
erring mortal’s may be—she had no doubts to 
solve—for she knew with a simple, earnest, loving 
knowledge, “He who is the way, the truth and 
the life.” 

It was growing dark. Sally came in with a 
candle, and Betting it on the table away in the 
further corner, softly neared the bed of the 
dying. She no sooner saw the upturned face of 
the innocent child, so heavenly in its expression, 
than she fell to weeping very softly, murmuring 
in a voice scarcely audible, “dear little darling!” 

“What of her—what of Marie?” whispered 
the dying one, feeling about as if for the grasp 
of some other hand. 

It soon clasped that of the stranger—and 
smiling she turned her head and her almost 
sightless eyes toward that side where she sat, 
still whispering, “What of Marie—where is 
she?” 

“Here,” answered a gentle voice, “she has 
wept herself to sleep in my arms—shall I wake 
her?” 

A slight pause, and the lips gathering a smile, 
parted again and whispered, “no—no—let her 
sleep.” 

“Have you anything to say with regard to 
your child?” asked the watcher, anxiously re¬ 
garding the features of the dying. 

“My child—mine—is it minef ” asked the 
other, laying great emphasis on the word “mine” 
—“ they brought her to me—she was very beau¬ 
tiful, you can’t think hQW beautiful!” and the 
smile broke all over her face—“but, I had buried 
seven—and surely God sent her—yes—what is it 


I would say ?—something; oh 1 I have forgotten- 
forgotten,” she feebly repeated. 

“About Marie,” suggested her friend, pressing 
her hand tenderly. 

“Yes—yes—there is nothing but a box—the 
one under the table—you’ll keep it—keep it for 
my sake. It isn’t much— his log is in it,” she 
continued, rapidly, as if with an effort of the 
memory, “his log, a few papers, old papers— 

and—and—I can’t remember—I-” her voice 

failed her—only once more she spoke before she 
died, and then her thought busied itself with the 
box, “Aw log is there—and ” 

There came a final hush. That white brow, 
that gentle heart would never throb with pain 
again. Watchers were procured—the lady threw 
a shawl over the slumbering child, and Bhe was 
carried forever from her humble home, once more 
to sleep in the dainty lap of luxury—but never, 
never to forget the being who had proved how 
sweet, how undying the love of a mother can be. 


CHAPTER XI. 
nobody’s child. 

The light plays in the sombre old alley as well 
as it can for the dust heaps, and tall, dark houses. 
Here and there through the tan of wind and sun, 
and layers of dirt, a spot of white, like the leaf 
of a lily, tells that beauty may dwell even here, 
sweet beauty of infancy. A child has fallen over 
yon broken door-step—it dreams, but not un¬ 
watched—for the homely mother leaves her suds 
to steal a quiet look and wish he may sleep till 
her toil is over. From little tongues the roll of 
the blasphemer summons spirits of evil to the 
wretched hovel, and begrimmed imps play toss- 
penny and rub the dirt deeper in their sallow 
cheeks. 

Nought disturbs the old alley, save penury 
and crime—the former lodges high among the 
cobwebs, where it can see the stars at night, 
the latter brawls and fights in foul cellars, and 
throws empty bottles at still emptier heads. Im¬ 
pudence swaggers and drunkenness staggers, 
swinging its lean hands against the rattling 
window-panes, and crushing in the old hat 
crowns that line the broken apertures. 

Here comes a group worth studying. A boy 
with bright and sunny locks leading his little 
checked-frocked sister from the parish school. 
Poverty may be his heir-loom, but virtue locks 
hands with its meagre mate, and both may carry 
him safely through life. 

“Well, my b<5y, and whose child are you?” 

“ Please—I’m Peggy’s little boy what takes in 
ironing and washes. I and sister goes to school.” 
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Just behind them with a Blower step, bat an 
eye like a hawk, his short, crisp carls clinging 
close to his brown forehead, comes another little 
fellow. His eye has brightened—perhaps at 
sound of a pleasing tone—and he fingers his 
rags nervously. 

“And whose child are you, my little fellow?” 
Methinks somebody’s who needs things and care, 
or perchance she may be wasting on a sick bed 
in poverty or crime. 

See—his head droops—his eye fades—the 
curve of his lip changes to grief. He half looks 
up again, dashing the trembling tear from his 
dark lashes. 

“ PUase—I ain't nobody*8 child.* 9 

Nobody’s child—that plaintive voice—that 
stifled sob—visions of neglected graves in the 
poor’s corner, they bring—of children clinging 
to the skirts of strange garments—weeping at 
the harsh voice of forced charity—shrinking 
from the uplifted hand of cruel avarice. 

Nobody’s child! what if his shrinking limbs 
stiffen with the cold? Who will tear the tat¬ 
tered garment from her own perishing body to 
gather about her child? 

Nobody. 

Who when the sneer and taunt strike colder 
than death on the grieving heart, pours the balm 
of a love almost divine on the cruel wound? 

Nobody. 

Who when the vile lay unholy hands upon him 
and drag him to the dark haunts of sin, snatches 
him from'the breakers at the peril of her life? 

Nobody. 

“Nobody, nobody to own me,” bitterly mur¬ 
mured a beautiful girl, slowly lifting her faoe 
from her hands, and dashing away the tears that 
the first sudden revelation of sorrow had brought 
to her eyes—“oh! I wish I had never known 
this.” 

It was a strange place for one so lovely, attired 
as she was in garments befitting a station of 
opulence, the silken robe fallen ungathered on 
the dusky floor, from which she had once care¬ 
fully lifted it—the thick, glossy braids and curls 
canopied by festoons of spider webB hanging 
from grim rafters—her seat a rough deal box, 
old and broken furniture strewed about—ghastly 
window-frames leaning against the wall, through 
which instead of sunshine the soiled and battered 
rafters looked—and only the one dim, solitary 
Bkylight, through which the day broke green and 
ghastly. 

Exceedingly beautiful was the young girl, with 
brow so fair and pure, and eyes so deep and 
gentle, but now the faint rose that marked her 
check with health had faded; and still the tears 


would oome and hang glittering on the silken 
lashes. 

Before her stood a japan box, originally of a 
lively brown color, ornamented with gilt roses 
and green leaves. But the gilding and the tint¬ 
ing, and the burnishing had all given place to 
sober rust There seemed to be nothing but 
papers in the box, all carefully folded, but thrown 
in confusion by the nimble fingers of the maiden. 
In her hand she held a stained and yellow manu¬ 
script, book it appeared to be, marked in a large, 
steady hand on the top margin, “Log.” But a 
few moments before she had opened it at random, 
and was it chance that caused her eye to light 
upon the following? 

11 June 10;A.—Here in sight of a Boston bark 
going to Mattaniers. Wether little squally— 
exchanged words and went on. Toward arter- 
noon, the first mate saw something to lee’ard. 
Proved to be a small sailing craft, a baby aboard. 
Cap’n had it hauled alongside—gave it to me. 
Bless the Lord, oh! my soul and remember all 
His benefits—for he took seven away from me, 
and He give me this, so as I shouldn’t be child¬ 
less in my old age.” 

Much more had the honest sailor recorded, 
but it was not that that claimed the young girl’s 
attention as much as a small pocket that had 
been pressed in between the leaves, and opening 
which she found to contain two very beautiful 
clasps of chased gold, attached to faded ribbons 
that had once been blue, a scrap of rich lace, 
being a piece of an infant’s frock, and a paper 
on which a few lines had been traced with a 
tremulous hand—thus. 

“My darling little Marie, I could not bring 
myself to tell you before that you were not my 
own sweet child. But I cannot die in peace 
without informing you that you were as my poor 
husband says in his log, ‘June 10th,’ a little 
ocean foundling. My strength will not allow me 
to pen down my conjectures, further than to say, 
I think your parents were shipwrecked, though 
how that could be, when there had been no vio¬ 
lent storm, it is hard to imagine. Sweet child, I 
cannot write any more. May the God of the 
orphan protect you—He will, my soul says he 
will. Farewell, whep you read these lines, I 
shall be in my grave.” 

“Dust and ashes, long, long before this,” mur¬ 
mured Marie, who it need scarcely be told had 
grown into lovely womanhood: and rising, she 
refolded the paper, hastily shut the box, and 
taking the log-book in her hand, hurried out of 
the dusky garret to her own chamber. Here the 
early morning threw in long, wavy plumes of 
light, and laid his bright beams all robed in gold 
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in among the folds of the crimson hangings, and 
blazed in the rich casing of the mirrors that 
lined the walls. It was the chamber of lovely 
maidenhood, of luxury, of every ingenious de¬ 
vice almost that taste could fashion. 

On the marble dressing-table were various 
beautiful ornaments, and written or marked, or 
cunningly worked thereon were the words, “to 
Marie,” “to my sweet, foster child,” “to the 
light of the household,” etc. 

In a small grate overtopped by an exquisite 
mantel frame in porcelain, a fire was brightly 
burning, for the season was the stormy month 
of March. In a little recess stood a bed, draped 
with great elegancy: a series of rose-wood 
shelves held many of the standard authors, and 
two immense easy-chairs of red velvet comfort¬ 
ably lounged on each side of the Berlin rug. 

In one of these Marie threw herself, and held 
the yellow parchment again before her vision. 
Then she toyed with the golden clasps, and anon 
eat lost in thought, a bewitching sadness playing 
over her pensive features, a look of perplexity 
making her even more charming than the radiant 
expression of happiness which ofkenest challenged 
admiration. 

“Who could they be, and who am If ” she 
kept asking, turning the baubles over and over, 
and scanning them in every light. “Poor and 
humble they could hardly have been, and they 
perished; the great ocean rolls above them— 
who then are my kindred? Oh! shall I ever 
meet them? Will they know these? Will nature 
tell them my origin? No, scarcely. And, dear 
mother—for I must call her by the name I have 
since infancy—how will this knowledge affect 
her? What when she knows I am no longer the 
ckiild of the poor sailor’s widow ? Will not ap¬ 
prehension rob her of that parental tenderness 
with which she has ever guarded me? Oh! no, 
she never can feel less than a mother’s love—I 
know I am very dear to her—and in the hours 
when pain racks her frame, and some silent, 
mental sorrow fills her soul with anguish, how 
often has she told me I was her only solace. 
And now I dread to tell her this new found 
secret, why, I hardly know. I should dread 
also to have my friends, or my more noble, better 
loved Frederic learn it.” 

Thus musing and talking by turns, the fair 
girl laid her acquisition in an escritoire, and 
placed the ornaments in a little box of ebony. 

Scarcely had she done so, when a cheerful 
voice accompanied by a rap, said, “ May I come 
in, love?” and a handsome face, though marked 
with care and sorrow, appeared at the opened 
door. Marie’s confusion was extreme—the blood 


rushed over cheek and brow—the sweet voice 
trembled, and even the motion of her step was 
unsteady as she harried forward, murmuring, 
“Good morning, dear mother.” 

“ I grew nervous and lonesome in my room, 
Marie,” said the new eomer, “neither my easel 
nor my pen afforded me pleasure: the more I do 
to your portrait the more childish it seems; it 
will resemble her spite of all I oan do,” she 
added, musingly. . 

“Who, mother?” asked Marie, regaining her 
self-possession—“did you ever have any chil¬ 
dren?” she added, with foroed carelessness, “you 
frequently speak of a little child.” 

“Marie,” exclaimed the woman, with such 
vehemence that the young girl absolutely started 
from her seat, “you awakened thoughts, emo¬ 
tions that I hoped slumbered forever,” she said, 
after a pause—“no, I never was blessed with a 
child—God was good in giving you to me. No, 
I was a poor, lonely, uncared for being, wasting 
my genius in bitter self-communion till I saw Le 
Dunlap, my husband. He was rich—I a poor 
housekeeper—you are surprised, Marie—a writer 
of lines breathing passion, utter indifference to 
life, melancholy of the most isolated and soul¬ 
consuming character. He caw and called me 
beautiftil. He praised my genius; in fine ho 
loved me devotedly, and I became his wife. 
Mine, then, were all the treasures I had longed 
for; mine the splendor of fashion—mine the 
wealth of fame, for when I became sick there 
were not wanting those parisites who fawn and 
flutter before the idol of the hour, to do me 
homage, and sound to the world what capacities, 
what wonders of talent were mine. My husband 
provided me tutors; soon there was scarcely a 
language spoken under heaven but I could un¬ 
derstand. Music was my passion — painting 
my favorite art—books were sweet and tender 
friends—lofty teachers stern rebukers, silent 
and ever devoted companions. My husband 
filled his house with amateurs—sculptors and 
poets gathered at our reunions—and when I 
looked around on the noble array of the world’s 
great, my heart beat exultingly that I—I—the 

poor peasants-” her voice faltered, “the 

daughter of humble and almost unknown people, 
had called thus to do homage to her intellect, 
those for whose fragments of time many a titled 
aristocrat would part with half his fortune.” 

“And you must have been so happy,” mur¬ 
mured Marie, gazing in wonder and admiration 
on the now glowing face beside her; “nay, you 
mutt be so happy now. Everybody who knows 
you feels honored by one word—one look.” 

“Poor child,” exclaimed the other, in thrilling 
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tones, her face relapsing into sternness, “and 
do yon think all these bring happiness? No! 
nor mountain heaps of solid gold—nor thou¬ 
sand fields, covered with glittering diamonds— 
nor Gabriel's knowledge—nor an angel’s capacity 
for enjoyment, if one thing be wanting, that, 
without which, heaven would be as hell— inno¬ 
cence —the conscience at rest.” 

She had said this rapidly, without, as it were, 
taking thought or breath; now she cowered 
under Marie’s mournful, asking look, and hid 
her face in her hands. When she raised it, 
there was no trace of color, all an ashy white¬ 
ness. 

“I see,” she said, steadying her trembling 
voice, “I see that I shall yet have to unbosom 
myself even to you, Marie; but, believe me, 
whatever I have done was not from the necessity 
of a depraved nature—I had been iiyured, 
cruelly injured, Marie—cruelly, most bitterly, 
cruelly wronged. You believe me?” and she 
laid one fair, white hand on Marie’s lap. 

“Believe you—indeed, I do. Why should I 
doubt one whose kindness has showered blessings 
on me almost ever since—I—I can remember? 
What had I been but for you? A poor, little 
outcast orphan, dependant on charity, on the 
cruel kindness of a selfish world. But instead, 
look at the home you have given me; behold 
how you have surrounded me with choice gifts, 
the choicest of whioh are the refinements of a 
generous and complete education. Oh! my more 
than mother, I weep sometimes with very joy 
when I think of all this. Believe you1 I’ll 
believe nought against you. But tell me more 
of your wonderful life.” 

“I have not lived since he died,” murmured 
the other, wiping away the happy tears caused 
by Marie’s tender speech, “save in your love. 
It was only a year before I met you that he was 
taken from me. Just as I began to see new 
beauties in his noble character—to feel new 
delight in his society—to look upon him as the 
light and life of my life. He was taken in the 
full vigor of manhood—well at morning—at 
night a corpse. How I bore the stunning stroke 
I cannot tell, except to say that I survived. 
Plenty of wealth—a life of ease—all the re¬ 
sources of the rich and talented, were left me— 
still was I the theme of all tongues—the wonder 
of many eyes—but, oh! the lack of real com¬ 
fort Do you know,” she suddenly exclaimed, 
with startling emphasis, “that, in Malachi, 
there is this awful denunciation, ‘I will curse 
your blessings?’ Think—think of our very 
blessings being turned to curses—our very 
wealth—our very health—our very knowledge, 


all—all curses to rot the very marrow of exist¬ 
ence.” 

“I cannot bear to see you in this mood,” said 
Marie, tearfully. 

“ Well, it is wrong, I allow, to inflict upon 
youth such baneful thoughts; come, forget them. 
What shall we do? select the most becoming 
dress in your wardrobe for your conquest of this 
young Lord Henry. Come, now, actually, you 
are weeping; don’t you see how I have changed? 
that I am grown merry as a lark ? Wake up, 
my bird, and sing to me; see what I have 
brought you for a birth-day present,” and she 
displayed a rare set of costly jewels; “by the 
way, we have no exact date of your birth, have 
we? I was looking over that old Bible of your 
mother’s, not long ago, and I do not see your 
name; that is Btrange, is it not? I recollect, 
though, on the wild March morning on which 
your mother died, she said—and it was the 
fifteenth, you remember—‘poor, little Marie— 
poor orphan—to day she must be six;’ but even 
then I think she was wandering, for she talked 
so oddly about you—that in heaven it would be 
hard not to call you her own. Yes, she must 
have wandered. However, I shall always cele¬ 
brate the fifteenth.” 

During this recital of old reminisoencce, 
Marie had been unwontedly agitated—the color 
now coming, now disappearing. “I, too, have 
something to tell,” she would have said, but a 
secret misgiving prevented her. “Not this 
morning,” she thought, “she has been herself 
too violently agitated—I will yet wait a little.” 

She could not help the sparkle in her eye, 
spite of the tears, at sight of the beautiful bril¬ 
liants. She held them over her hand, and rising, 
threw an arm about the neck of her foster- 
mother, and gratefully kissed her, thanking her 
again and again. 

“ I only ask you to look your best to-night,” 
repeated the latter; “wear these jewels, and 
let your beauty shame their lustre. We are to 
have this noble lord, you know,” she added, with 
a strangely peculiar expression, something that 
sounded like a sneer, “and he has not the vices 
attendant too often on nobility. W T herever I 
hear of him he is spokeu of as a pattern of 
manly virtue—indeed, if he was not inately 
great, he should never be introdnced to my 
Marie. Good morning, love—be happy,” and 
kissing her once more, she moved hastily out, 
and into her own room. 

It was larger, and more sombrely tarnished, 
and yet with a greater degree of splendor. Bare 
paintings, enclosed in massive frames, hung 
against the walls, and the drapery, though 
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subdued, in gleaming tints oanght the full light 
of the capricious sun, or lay in deep, rich shadow 
till some light touch made it glow again. 

Here Mrs. Le Dunlap sat down before a desk 
of beautiful workmanship, and began assorting 
the papers before her. But often would she 
stop and gaze on vacancy, her attitude so 
motionless that it was statue-like, and some¬ 
times her lips moved. At length she broke out 
into audible speech. “ It will be a double tri¬ 
umph,” she exclaimed, with energy; “they will 
not know it, but I shall, and knowing, hug the 
knowledge to my heart Perhaps some day after 
I am gone, a letter will inform them, and gall 
their proud spirits. As the daughter of one 
who stood first in the esteem of his country¬ 
men—who himself descended from nobility— 
they will not wince when her birth is called in 
question; but as the child of a common sailor— 
ah! that will bring them down—nor injure 
Marie, secure as she will be in the lore of a fond 
heart As to Frederic, consulting my heart’s 
beet inclinations, I had rather she would be hie 
wife; but I know not if he loves her, and Lord 
Henry Walden—how the name thrills me—I am 
certain he adores her, and even did, before he 
saw her. Triumph—triumph! She shall cer¬ 
tainly marry Lord Henry—she shall be exalted— 
I always knew—always felt it. There is some¬ 
thing in Marie worthy a throne. When she is 
married, then—even then I shall not dare to 
say, ‘Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,’ for never—never will peace be a tenant 
of this bosom.” 

And still Marie sat in her room, often repeat¬ 
ing, “alas! I am in reality ‘nobody’s child.’” 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE BALL. 

Brilliant was the throng, and light the 
spirits of the “select many,” assembled on 
Marie’s birth-night, to wish her heartfelt, happy 
returns. Youth and beauty were there, but in 
no form did they so admirably blend as in that 
of Marie, who passed through the rooms grace¬ 
fully leaning on the arm of her foster-mother, 
and salnting the company as she moved along. 
A wreath of brilliants lay locked in the light 
embrace of her beautiful golden hair. A robe 
frail as gossamer, yet sparkling with silver 
embroidery, fell over skirts of showy satin. Her 
f uQ, blue eye beamed with intellect, yet was as 
drooping and timid at the too eager gaze as that 
°f a fawn. Her lips, full and pouting, were just 
Parted a little; a delectable blush touched the 
*air cheek with a spring-like and faint crimson, 


such as parts the snow on a young rose-bud. An 
indescribable sweetness pervaded every feature; 
an admirable majesty mingled with her modesty 
of mien, she was in truth not the belle of the 
evening, it were almost sacrilege to use a term 
so common, but the very incarnation of womanly 
grace and purity—the fairest of all. fair, earthly 
things. 

The cynosure of all eyes was she—yet there 
were two persons who, stationed apart, could not 
seem to move their glances from the fair object— 
but when the envious crowd obtruded its shape¬ 
less outline between them and her beautiful 
form, they would each move, perohance, with 
careless steps till some rent disclosed the star 
shining, undimmed, in transcendant loveliness. 

One of these bore the impress of manhood, and 
though there were no lines of anxious thought 
nor impress of carking care, yet many a struggle 
had his been with adverse fate, and calmer 
looked his brow, deeper and more thoughtful 
his keen yet gentle eye, while his expression 
was as though he had said, “I have conquered 
myself—I have conquered fortune—I feel myself 
a man.” His form was erect, massively made, 
though the exceeding symmetry of its propor¬ 
tions prevented that appiearance of heaviness 
which sometimes allies itself to greatness, using 
the word in more senses than one. Though^ sat 
upon his brow as on a monument, the enduring 
triumph of the sculptor’s fame. Ho was the 
favorite of genius, for she seemed to have thrown 
her best and choicest gifts at his feet He could 
summon the muses at his wilL He could sit at 
the harp, and while inspiration seemed thrown 
round him as a mantle, improvise hour after 
hour. He could idly take the limner’s pencil, 
and from his laboratory of memory bring forth 
the most exquisite specimens of art He could 
sing, so some said, like an angel, and yet with 
all these gifts he was neither vain nor arrogant: 
nor yet did he neglect the sterner duties of the 
law. These things were his recreation as well 
as his delight, and withal he could use them for 
the happiness of others. Such was the man 
within whose noble soul was shrined a love as 
deep and fervent as ever cherished by mortal 
hope. Such he who stood, admiration and ten¬ 
derness alternately giving his expressive features 
a beauty that was- scarcely of earth, while uncon¬ 
sciously he pictured the pleasure of those in 
whose hand lay that of the lovely Marie, though 
but for an instant 

Quite near him stood another gentleman, upon 
whom many eyes were turned, and many young 
hearts palpitated with the anticipated delight of 
an introduction to a real lord. Very handsome, 
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yet unpresuming in manner was the young noble¬ 
man: but there was much less of character in 
the play of his sparkling features; and the slight 
down upon his chin told that manhood’s years 
were yet in prospective. In manners he pos¬ 
sessed that careless, dashing air which those men 
sport upon whom sorrow has never yet poured a 
drop from her phial—upon whom fortune has 
smiled from the cradle, and for whom ease sits 
embroidering the golden slippers of opulence. 
Yet his frank, white brow, his sunny locks, and 
eye of blue so liquid and tender, won for him the 
admiration of all who mot him. To-night he was 
the lion of the feast; the head and shoulders of 
the whole company. 

Very marked was the difference with which j 
Marie greeted her admirers—and Lord Henry j 
was one of her most devoted lovers—she held out; 
her hand reservedly and blushingly to Frederic 
Le Dunlap, the nephew of her adopted mother: 
she raised not her eyes, and her accents of wel¬ 
come were hurried. One would almost have 
thought there was something of dislike in her 
abrupt, or rather nervous manner. To Lord ; 
Henry she frankly gave her hand: indeed, an- ; 
swered his queries with a lightness of tone quite ; 
flattering to his vanity, if vanity he had, and 
surely the seemingly marked preference of the 
most beautiful woman present, might well excuse 
some little self-apfroval. 

It was to Marie an eventful night. Queen of 
the festive scene, she tripped it among the others 
with a grace and lightness absolutely bewitching. 
And when she wandered for a brief time of 
thought with slower step through the conserva- ; 
tories of rare plants and flowers, her heart beat 
with a rapidity that was not lessened on observ¬ 
ing there Frederic Le Dunlap. He stood with 
pensive brow, and welcomed her with a smile 
that was almost sad. For an instant her confu¬ 
sion was extreme: she turned to retreat, but he 
stepped hastily forward, exclaiming in a low, but; 
fervent tone, “Marie, hear me—but one word,” 
and then he took her hands and gazed in her 
blushing face. 

In that hour were the words spoken that gave : 
Marie’s happiness in the keeping of another. ! 
She had not dreamed, nay, had not hoped for 
the opportunity so soon: lonj had she loved, 
devotedly, the man who was worthy of all noble 
love, but never had she dared lisp it to herself. 
And could it be that she had frankly told another, ; 
and that other, till within a few months a total 
stranger to her, except as she read his exalted ; 
mind in the letters that passed to and fro be- : 
tween his brother’s wife and himself? Strange, : 
sweet, inexplicable consistency. And in the 1 


midst of her triumph—for it was a triumph to 
call forth such love, a low voice pleaded at her 
side, would she walk on the balcony only one 
little minute. Trembling she knew not why, yet 
consenting, she allowed herself to be led on the 
well screened balcony, which, illuminated with 
soft, glow-like lamps, warmed by artificial heet 
and garlanded with ffowers, made a pleasant 
promenade for the wearied dancers. There again 
she listened to the accents of a lover. Little had 
she dreamed that such feelings slumbered in the 
bosom of the young lord, for innocent of any 
emotion toward him other than friendship, and 
drawn irresistibly by his frankness and urbanity 
of manner into a sort of good-humored fami¬ 
liarity, she had treated him as a brother, admired 
his pleasing exterior, and perhaps unconsciously 
led him to think she was interested in him. 8he 
had taken all her aunt’s familiar talk with re¬ 
ference to Lord Henry as pleasant badinage, for 
she knew how highly she esteemed the brother 
of her beloved husband. It was then in Borrow, 
almost in tears, that she absolutely declined his 
offer—a coquettish triumph was not hers, nor a 
coquette’s vanity—and she saw the cheek turn 
pale, and the eye darken sadly with a keenness 
of anguish that quite unfitted her for further 
participation in the gay scene. So while lonn 
were whispering and flirts ogling, while sweet 
strains of music made melodious every sound 
that floated by, she excused herself, and in com¬ 
pany with her aunt, who attributed her lassitude 
and nervousness to flutter of spirits, caused by 
the young lord’s confession, left the festive ban¬ 
quet. 

It was long after midnight, and the pale morn¬ 
ing, lifting her veil of sable, threw a dim glance 
over the hills, and strove faintly to penetrate 
thick casements—but still the white stars kept 
blinking. For hours had Marie paced her room, 
with the yellow papers bequeathed by the sailor’s 
widow rustling in her hand, her mind agitated 
by conflicting doubts and emotions. Was it not 
a futile attempt, oven in thought, to penetrate 
the mystery enshrouding her? If it was found 
that here was a dishonorable birth, a slow con¬ 
suming grief would eat away her young life; 
again, what hope could she cherish of ever find¬ 
ing her kindred? Better to bum the papers— 
to destroy the clasps—to solemnly covenant with 
herself that forever, no word of this discovery 
should ever pass her lips. But after a distressing 
mental conflict honesty of purpose triumphed— 
it would be better to make a full confession, and 
now when the weight of the burden had become 
insupportable. Throwing a light shawl over her 
dress, she took the night-lamp, and cautiously 
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moving to her foster-mother's chamber, knocked 
softly. 

After some little delay, a voice said, “Come 
in;" and Marie cautiously opened tho door and 
entered, though with unsteady step. 

Mre. Le Dunlap had just gathered her luxu¬ 
riant tresses, now slightly silvered by time and 
sorrow, under a neat cap: and though her night 
toilet was finished, she sat, pen in hand, before 
a table, upon and about which laid little heaps 
of paper. A small lamp shone full on her yet 
handsome face—the dilated eye and rapt expres¬ 
sion denoted the struggle of burning thought 
within. 

“You, Marie!” she exclaimed, hastily rising, 
“come here, my love, and take the chair next to 
me—ah! I guess your errand—but—but you 
look pale, you tremble—is it so sad a thing then 
to receive a lover’s declaration?” 

Marie blushed deeply. 

“Ah! I knew I was right!” exclaimed Mrs. 
le Dunlap, triumphantly, “you shall tell me all 
about it; confide in me, dearest—confide wholly 
in me.” 

“You said you could guess my errand,” said 
Marie, in a low voice. 

“Yes, and I did—did I not?” asked the other, 
affectionately. 

“No, not wholly; nor I think can you guess 
for what purpose I have sought you.” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap looked her amazement, but 
was silent for a moment, then said, “ As I told 
you before, Marie, confide in me wholly—you 
should have no secrets from me—nor will you, 
my sweet, dutiful girl; come, I must smile at 
your trepidation, and yet I am all impatience to 
comfort you if you need comfort.” 

“Indeed I do,” answered Marie, earnestly— 
“but in this case I hardly think you or any one 
on earth can solve my doubts and put my anxiety 
to rest. Some few mornings ago I wanted a very 
old copy of ‘Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress,’ that I 
remembered seeing years ago in the garret.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, smilingly. 

“Clement was peevish and suffering besides 
with a bad headache—and as I knew the other 
servants were variously engaged—I concluded to 
look among the old rubbish myself. The garret 
was quite gloomy and dark; and not being able 
to see well, I stumbled over a small japan box, 
that in falling burst its lock, and out came hun¬ 
dreds of worm-eaten papers.” 

Her foster-mother shifted her position a little 
to indicate awakened interest, and motioned her 
to continue her narrative. 

“ Being curiously disposed just then, I glanced 
them over carelessly, and saw they had once 


belonged to—to—her from whom you took me. 
Looking further on, I learned the strange, un¬ 
welcome truth that she was not my mother.” 

“What!” exclaimed her auditor, letting fall 
her hands, and gazing with wide open eyes on 
the beautiful fyce before her—“do you mean it? 
not your mother! who then— whoV* 

“Alas! I know no more than yourself; but let 
me show you what I found,” and she read for 
the hundreth time the scrap from Jack Trevor's 
Log. 

“Take the lamp away,” muttered her foster- 
mother, in a strangely altered voioe, “it is too 
strong for my sight, and read it again.” 

Marie oomplied, and then went on to the poor 
widow’s letter, during which she did not see the 
strong agitation that shook her foster-mother’s 
frame—the ashy, corpse-like pallor of her oheeks 
—the dry, burning eye—the parted and con¬ 
vulsed lips. When she had finished a half-sup¬ 
pressed moan fell from the lips of her auditor— 
and then she whispered hoarsely, still holding 
her hand before her face, “Is that all?” 

“No, dear mother, for I shall ever call you 
mother,” answered Marie, softly, “but look, 
these bits of gold, this shred of lace were folded 
in between the leaves of the log. Could they 
have been parts of my dress at the time ?” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap removed her hand for an in¬ 
stant, looked at the gold, the lace, gazed hag¬ 
gardly at Marie, who shrunk from her strange 
manner, cried in a loud voice, “ My God, can it 
be possible?” and fell forward on the table, 
where her head laid heavily like that of a corpse. 

Marie sprang trembling to her feet. What 
meant that sudden glance of anger or remorse ?— 
what meant this unusual emotion? Had she in 
reality found a parent? Was this her frail 
mother, and this the sin that seemed at times 
to crush her to the earth? Was she the child 
to whom often reference had been made, always 
coupled with tears and deep feeling? And how 
had she been cast away? Would public ignominy 
answer?—would the mother in owning her, own 
her sin? 

All these and many other thoughts passed with 
the rapidity of lightning through the mind of the 
perplexed girl; she laid her hand on Mrs. Le 
Dunlap and whispered, “Mother”—then seeing 
no assent or motion, she said louder, “mother, 
are you ill?” 

Still there was neither the drawing of a breath 
or stirring of a muscle. Marie grew frightened, 
she passed her hand under her brow, all seemed 
oold and rigid—she rang in alarm for a servant, 
and presently the old serving-maid hurried in 
with wild looks and clothes hastily thrown on. 
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“Is the hone* on fire?" ehe asked, glancing 
wildly round; “murder—robbers—thieves—oh! 
ring all the bells in the house." 

“Hush!” exclaimed Marie, as sternly as she 
oould for her tears; “nothing is the matter, ex¬ 
cept that your mistress seems ill—faint—cold—I 
dare not—dare not think dead," she falteringly 
added. 

“Oh! poor, blessed heart—one of her old 
turns," cried the garrulous domestio, bustling 
up to her mistress. “She’s had them often—I 
know jest what to do; give me that camfire, dear 
heart, and that little bottle of sally votille—now 
you rub one hand and I’ll rub the other—there! 
you see, she’s coming to quick as chalk. She 
shouldn’t keep such late hours; I told her so 
myself—but, la! she don’t mind what I say no 
more’n chalk. Hey dear?" she muttered, in a 
lower tone, stooping down by the now reviving 
woman. 

“Let me be alone,” murmured Mrs. Le Dun¬ 
lap, sighing deeply. “Marie, I will call if I 
want you—Philly, assist me to bed—I shall feel 
better soon." 

The sun was just rising when Philly knocked 
at the door of Marie’s chamber, and delivered a 
message from the invalid. Marie had not slept, 
but had passed her time in perplexing thought. 
She hastily obeyed the summons, and on hurrying 
to the bedside was frightened at the alteration 
visible in the countenance of her foster-mother. 
Some great struggle had changed her features 
to a rigid, stony cast, and her hair had surely 
turned whiter over her broad brow. 

“Marie, my child," she said, taking her hand 
and gazing fondly upon her, “look at me fully, 
steadily in the face;" then she gazed with an 
inquiring earnestness on those beautiful fea¬ 
tures, closed her eyes, and still holding Marie’s 
hand, murmured, “yes, thank God! I have at 
last conquered—He is merciful—I have over¬ 
come myself. Would you think I ever had cause 
to hate you, Marie, my child?" she languidly 
inquired, yet fondly smiling. 

“Hate mel oh! why? what have I ever done 
that any one should hate me ?—no, no; you, all 
goodness that you are, never had such thoughts 
toward me." 

“ You say truly, yet might not I think I had 
cause— causcV' she repeated, with feeling—“but 
thank God, merciful is He that I have not be- 
come in deed as in thought, a murderer. Nay, 
do not shrink from me so, my love—in time you 
shall know my whole history, and then you will 
weep with and for me, nor wonder that reason 
gave place to passion. And with me you will 
see the wonderful retributive justice of the 


Almighty, who has entrusted entirely to my 
charge the innocent being I both disliked and 
wronged. I am quite calm now, Marie, don't 
shrink from me and break my heart; there," 
she added, tearfully, as Marie sat down by her 
side and took both her feverish hands in hers, 
“that is my own child whom I have—strange 
contradiction, is it not?—hated and wronged, 
loved and cherished. And now what more had 
you to tell me last night? My heart feels con¬ 
fused, but I think you hinted at something 
else." 

“Did you not half guess at the time?" asked 
Marie, blushing. 

“ What! a proposal ?" 

“Yes," answered the fair girl, modestly. 

“But you do not love him—you cannot love 
him!" exclaimed Mrs. Le Dunlap, rising as she 
spoke, her thoughts referring to Lord Henry, 
“say that you do not love him—oh! why have 
I sinned thus? your looks tell me you do. Marie, 
if you love him , I am doubly punished." 

“But, my dear mother, you yourself-" 

“I know all you would say—acknowledge my 
wicked spirit—my pride, my foolish, remorseful 
pride urged me on—why, I know not, unless the 
fiends entered me—alas! then—and he lores 
you." 

Marie did not answer—she knew not what to 
say—this mystery, this vehemence astonished 
her. 

“If there is any dishonorable circumstance 
attending the knowledge of my birth, I would 
not have one so dear to you, the brother of your 
husband, noble and frank, and all that is good 
as he is, connected with me who would perhaps 
bring you and him disgrace." 

“Dear to me —my husband —can it be of 
Frederic you speak? Of our Frederic? God 
bless you, then all is right; I thought you spoke 
of Lord Henry—I thought certainly he had made 
you an offer of his hand." 

“And he did, dear mother." 

“Mother! I love to hear that—and you re¬ 
jected him? Poor fellow, he does love you then, 
I read it in every movement, in each glance—I 
read his worshipping love. How could he help 
it? Nature, nature was his teacher—she told 
him where his own blood flowed through the 
veins of another." 

“You are enigmatical, mother." 

“Let me be so for awhile—bear with my 
silence, for when I speak I will have something 
pleasant to tell you. Good morning—go and 
seek your rest. Next week, God willing, we 
shall start for the continent—you look surprised, 
but I tell you to marvel at nothing for six good 
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months to come. Trust all to me, my darling— 
now go.” 

“The first happy moment for eighteen long 
years!” exclaimed the foster-mother, as Marie 
left her; and she clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes heavenward with reverent thankfulness, 


“sweet, sweet to forgive and find peace at last; 
sweet to throw off the terrors of a hardened con¬ 
science. All my fears are past Henceforward I 
shall seek my pillow without tears. Oh! happy, 
happy morning!” (to be continued.) 


STRENGTH BY THE WAY. 

BT W. E. PABOB. 


As I sat in the deepening twilight, 

In the hash of my stady room, 

There came to me ministering spirits, 

And I asked them t' read me my doom. 

And soon from my spirit was lifting 
A veil, and I saw with new eyes; 

The glad, glorious sunshine came drifting 
Adown from its home in the skies. 

It drifted along in a current, 

And nestled close up to my soul. 

And foam-bells from off the bright torrent 
Soon into the guest-chamber stole. 

And I heard, as I sat thus, with Bhadow 
Without and with sunshine within, 

The angels descending faith’s ladder, 

And bidding me flee from all sin. 

They said—know you not that the glory 
Of earth is but dross at the best? 

That on quicksand is written the story, 
And the Lethe waves soon does the rest? 

But live as should live every mortal, 

As exampled by Jesus the blest; 


It will carry you safe to Death’s portal, 

And through it to the chambers of rest. 

Know you not, on the banks of yon river, 

The angels to welcome you stand? 

That the sun never binds up his quiver 
At all in that beautiful land? 

As I listened, the world and its sorrow 
Waxed dim, and I cried, "Take me hence; 

Wait ye not for the tarrying morrow, 

I will willingly go with you hence.” 

But the wings of the angels drooped sadly, 
And the voices in answer were low— 

"Rush you not in the unknown land madly, 
But wait till your Lord bids you go.” 

The voices were stilled, though the sunlight 
Still softly crept into my soul, 

As I sat, while the deepening twilight 
Up the walls of my study room stole. 

With strong heart went I out on the morrow 
To battle the surges of Time, 

And my face from my heart seemed to borrow 
A part of the sunshine sublime. 


WHAT I DID NOT CARE TO TELL! 

BT F. H. 8TAUFFEB. 


We were hieing, where were lying 
Twilight shadows ev’rywhere; 

With our treading, closer wedding 
Fond hearts in the stillness there. 

Love tones gushing, bright brows flushing, 
How eyelashes rose and fell! 

In their rising, he surmising 
What I did not care to tell! 

Homeward wending, downward bending, 

" List to me, my sweet Lisette; 

Why this trembling? no dissembling, 
Prithee, is your heart to let?” 

Soft replying, softer sighing, 

" I have none to let or sell.” 

Yet by sighing, just implying 
What I did not care to tell! 

Vol. XXVII.—14 


Meekly bowing, sweetly vowing 
He alone for me would live; 

He said again, " Perhaps you’ve then 
A heart you would not mind to give?” 

What lips mutter’d, what lips utter’d 
I cannot remember well— 

But their saying, was betraying 
What I did not care to tell! 

Kisses loving, words approving, 

Sum up half of my life’s bliss; 

While I’m writing, they’re inditing 
All that’s sweet or true in this! 

Trust reposing, love disclosing, 

Loving each the other well. 

Sweet smiles wreathing, sweet wiles breathing 
What I most delight to tell! 
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COLORS IN FURNITURE. 


BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


There is more ar^ in adapting colors to each 
other, in furnishing drawing-rooms, than is gene¬ 
rally supposed. Indeed taste in furniture is 
comparatively rare. A fleeting fashion generally 
decides how a parlor is to be furnished, when a 
young couple go to housekeeping, and in that 
fashion the room continues to be furnished till 
a larger house is taken, or the old furniture is 
worn out, when a new style succeeds it, selected 
according to the same temporary idea of the 
mode. This is especially true of our great 
cities. Just now, for example, rose-wood sofas 
and chairs, covered with green cloth, are all the 
rage; and drawing-rooms are filled with this 
style, irrespective of the color of the carpet, the 
paper hangings, or the curtains. 

Instead of each lady endeavoring to give 
individuality to her parlor, by furnishing it 
peculiar to herself, and according to the canons 
of a true taste, the upholsterer is summoned to 
do it all, and he furnishes every drawing-room 
after the one monotonous pattern, which happens 
to be in vogue at the time. Whether the apart¬ 
ment be large or small, square or otherwise, he 
puts a mirror here and a table there, a sofa in 
one place and a trifle in another. Mrs. Poti- 
phar’s drawing-room is the duplicate of Mrs. 
Smith’s; they are as “like as two peas.” When 
will ladies study furnishing for themselves? In 
order to assist in bringing about a better condi¬ 
tion of things, we will throw out a few sugges¬ 
tions on color as connected with furnishing, 
basing our remarks on M. Chevreul’s theory of 
color, which we noticed, in its connection with 
dress, last month. 

In large rooms, bright contrasting colors may 
be employed; whereas in small rooms, the har¬ 
mony should be not of contrast, but of analogy; 
in other words, the furniture of small rooms 
should in general have but one predominant 
oolor, and the contrasts exhibited be only those 
of tone. On this principle, hangings, with varied 
and brilliant colors, representing flowers, birds, 
human figures, landscapes, &c., may be employed 
in the decorating of large rooms; whereas 
chintzes are only suitable to small rooms, such 
as cabinets, boudoirs, &c. In bed-rooms, the 
window-curtAins and those of the bed should be 
similar: and if there be a divan, it may be 
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similar also; for we may remark, that it is con¬ 
formable with the object of boudoirs and similar 
places, to diminish their extent to the eye, by 
employing only one material for the hangings 
and chairs, instead of seeking to fix the eye 
upon many separate objects. 

Of hangings—and our remarks are almost 
equally applicable to the general tone of a room 
—we may say, that in consequence of an apart¬ 
ment never being too light (since we can diminish 
the daylight by means of blinds and curtains,) 
it is best that the hangings be of a light and not 
of a dark color, so that they may reflect light, 
rather than absorb it. Dark hangings, therefore, 
are proscribed, whatever be their color. Red 
curtains are to be met with very frequently in 
this country; yet it must be said that red and 
violet, even in their light tones, ought to be 
proscribed, because they are exceedingly un¬ 
favorable to the color of the skin. Orange can 
never be much employed, it fatigues the eye so 
much by its intensity; and, indeed, among the 
simple colors there is scarcely any which are 
advantageous, except yellow, and the light tones 
of green and blue. Yellow is lively, and com¬ 
bines well with mahogany furniture, but not 
generally with gilding. Light-green is favorable, 
both to gilding and to mahogany, and also to 
complexions, whether pale or rosy. Light-blue 
is less favorable than green to rosy complexions, 
especially in daylight; it is particularly favor¬ 
able to gilding—associates better than green, 
with yellow or orange-colored woods—and doe# 
not injure mahogany. White hangings—or hang¬ 
ings of a light-grey, either normal, or tinged 
with green, blue, or yellow—uniform, or with 
velvet patterns, similar in color to the ground, 
are also good for use. 

In regard to the draping of floors, it must be 
borne in mind, that for a carpet to produce the 
best possible effect, it is not enough that it is of 
the best manufacture, and of excellent colors 
and pattern; it is also requisite that its patten 
be in harmony with the size, and its colors with 
the decorations of the room. It is important for 
manufacturers to know how to produce carpets 
which will suit well with many different styles 
of room furniture; and, iu our opinion, the beet 
mode of attaining this end is, to make the light 
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and bright coloring commence from the centre of 
the carpet; for it is there (that is to say, in the 
part most distant from the chairs, hangings, &c.) 
that we can employ vivid and strongly con¬ 
trasted colors without inconvenience. And if 
we surround this bright central portion with an 
interval of subdued coloring, we shall be able to 
give to the framing colors (those around the 
margin of the carpet) a great appearance of 
brilliance, without injuring the color of the 
chairs and hangings. With respect to the carpets 
of small or moderately-sized rooms, we may lay 
down the rule, that the more numerous and vivid 
the colors of the furniture, the more simple 
should be the carpet alike in color and pattern— 
an assortment of green and black having, in 
very many cases, a good effect. On the other 
hand, if the furniture is of a single color, or if 
its contrasts consist only of different tones of 
the same color, we may, without detriment, 
employ a carpet of brilliant colors, in such a 
way as to establish a harmony of contrast be¬ 
tween them and the dominant hue of the furni¬ 
ture. But if the furniture is of mahogany, and 
we wish to bring out its peculiar color, then we 
must not have either red, orange or scarlet, as a 
dominant color in the covering of the floor. 

The covering of chairs may present either a 
harmony of contrast or a harmony of analogy 
with the hangings, according as the room is 
large or small; and a good effect may be pro¬ 
duced by bordering the stuff at the parts con¬ 
tiguous to the wood with the same color as the 
hangings, but of a higher tone. Nothing, we 
may add, contributes so much to enhance the 
beauty of a stuff intended for chairs, sofas, 
&c., as the selection of the wood to which it is 
attached; and, reciprocally, nothing contributes 
so much to augment the beauty of the wood as 
the color of the stuff in juxtaposition with it. 
In accordance with the principles of coloring 
which we laid down in a preceding part of this 
article, it is evident that we must assort rose 
or red-colored woods, such as mahogany, with 


green stuffs; yellow woods, such as citron, ash- 
root, maple, satin-wood, &c., with violet or blue 
stuffs; while red woods likewise do well with 
blue* greys, and yellow woods with green-greys. 
But in all these assortments, if we would obtain 
the best possible effects, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the contrast resulting from 
height of tone; for a dark blue or violet stuff 
will not accord so well with a yellow wood as a 
light tone of these colors does; and hence, also, 
yellow does not assort so well with mahogany 
as with a wood of the same color, but lighter. 
There is no wood more generally used by us 
than mahogany, and no covering for sofas and 
chairs more common than a crimson woollen 
stuff; and in this we are influenced not so much 
by any idea of harmony, as by the twofold mo¬ 
tive of the stability of the crimson color and the 
beauty of the mahogany. In assorting these, 
we will often do well to separate the stuff from 
the wood by a cord or narrow galloon of yellow, 
or of golden yellow, with gilt nails; or better 
still, a narrow galloon of green or black, accord¬ 
ing as we wish the border to be more or less 
prominent. The red woods always lose a por¬ 
tion of their beauty when in juxtaposition with 
red stuffs. And henoe it is that we can never 
ally mahogany to vivid reds, such as cherry- 
color; and more particularly to orange-reds, 
such as scarlet, nacarat, and aurora; for these 
colors are so bright that, in taking away from 
this wood its peculiar tint, it becomes no better 
than oak or walnut Ebony and walnut can be 
allied with brown tones, also with certain shades 
of green and violet 

In conclusion, we would say that, as a general 
rule, there is often more taste displayed in fur¬ 
nishing, by ladies who live out of our great 
cities, than by those who inhabit palaces on 
Walnut street, Union Square, or Beaoon street. 
The reason is that, in the cities, there is little, 
or no individuality, in drawing-rooms, too much 
being left to the merely mechanical taste of the 
upholsterer. 


THE FORSAKEN. 

BY LIBBIE D-. 


Axd dost thou ask me to forget? 

I’ll strive to do thy will, 

And keep my heart in chains that it 
May not go with thee still. 

Tet where’s the chain it will not rend 
To follow thee afar? 


I cannot make one strong enough 
Its path of love to bar, 

Of Pride and Scorn the links I’ll weave 
It cannot break that tie, 

HI keep it bound, though eagle-like 
A captive it will die. 
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BT HAST L. MEANT. 


It was on a bright, oold morning in early 
winter, that Mrs. Gray commenced the arduous 
task of visiting the entire circle of her acquaint¬ 
ance, friendly calls, as she said, with business 
purposes. Mrs. Dr. Baldwin was her most par¬ 
ticular friend, and on her she made the first call. 
At the first pause in their conversation the visitor 
announced her errand. 

“I hope you are in a very charitable mood, 
to-day, for I have come begging?” 

“Indeed! what is the object that has now 
excited your sympathies?” 

“There are two,” was the reply, “but I must 
first speak of the one in which I am particularly 
interested. As you are aware our church is 
encumbered with a heavy debt, on account of 
the repairs that were thought necessary some 
time ago; and every effort to liquidate it having 
proved unsuccessful, several ladies have pro¬ 
posed holding a Faney Fair. Rev. Mr. B- 

has sanctioned the project, and I, as one of the 
originators thereof, have made out a list of those 
ladies from whose taste and liberality I expect a 
good deal of assistance; and at the head of the 
list stands, of course, the name of Mrs. Dr. Bald¬ 
win.” 

Mrs. Baldwin bowed in acknowledgment of 
the compliment, but expressed regret that her 
friend’s choice had not fallen on Borne one else, 
so that she might have a more auspicious com¬ 
mencement. 

“Nay, no excuse—no refusal, my dear,” in¬ 
terrupted Mrs. Gray, playfully. “I assure you 
I will not take either, for I anticipated valuable 
aid from you for my table.” 

“I am sorry then that I must disappoint your 
expectations by acquainting you with my deter¬ 
mination to have nothing to do with this pro¬ 
posed Fair,” was Mrs. Baldwin’s reply. “You 
are not ignorant, I presume, of my views in 
regard to the debt so foolishly incurred.” 

“Now, Mrs. Baldwin,” hastily interposed the 
visitor, “you surely will not refuse to help us 
out of our difficulty merely because you think 
the improvements made were unnecessary. You 
know our poor church was miserably plain— 
in fact, it was quite shabby. I, for one, felt 
ashamed to say that I belonged to it. But now, 
as every one says, it is quite creditable to the 
taste and zeal of the members.” 
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“ Why do you not add that it quite equals St. 
James’ church in appearance, which was the 
leading motive after all?” said Mrs. Baldwin, 
looking archly at the other lady, who could not 
repress a conscious smile. “Our ‘poor church’ 
was very comfortable, and its plainness never 
struck us unpleasantly till St James’ was newly 
painted and decorated. Then ours became sud¬ 
denly so very shabby in the eyes of the majority, 
that they speedily decided on the like improve¬ 
ments ; not considering that the rival congrega¬ 
tion had been for years accumulating a fund for 
the purpose, so that they neither incurred a debt 
nor substracted from the usual fund for benevo¬ 
lent purposes. Our congregation on the con¬ 
trary, thoughtlessly contracted a heavy debt, the 
consequences of which will fall most heavily on 
the poor, whose wants will be little considered, 
while every effort is needed for the success of 
the Fair.” 

“So you will not help me even by a trifle?” 
queried Mrs. Gray, with evident disappointment 

“Not this time; if I were not on principle 
opposed to the Fair, I should gladly assist you 
in your undertaking. But you have another 
object, I believe, on hand; perhaps that will suit 
my old-fashioned notions better.” 

Mrs. Gray took a small book from her reticule. 
“This is for subscriptions and donations to the 
Foreign Missions. You have never joined our 
society—do let me register your name.” 

Mrs. Baldwin shook her head gravely. “For 
those whose wealth enables them to contribute 
to this object without neglecting home charities, 
such a society may answer very well, but as I 
too often find my means insufficient to relieve 
the distress that comes under my observation, I 
must beg you to excuse my non-complianoe with 
your request.” 

“Ah, now, Mrs. Baldwin, this is all a jest, I an 
sure; it is not like you to be so uncharitable.*' 

“I can see no charity in sending a few dollara 
across wide oceans, while there are many per¬ 
sons in my own city in sad need of even the 
merest trifle.” 

“But we need not bestow all our sympathy* on 
them,” urged the visitor. “We can give to the 
poor, and yet not withhold our mite from the 
poor heathen.” 

“My dear friend,” resumed her hostess, 
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seriously, “although as a member of a benevo¬ 
lent society you see a great deal of destitution, 
yon have no idea of the real want and suffering 
which are all around us. You go among a few 
of those who apply to the society for relief; but 
there are many who reduced from competence 
to utter penury, struggle despairingly against 
adverse circumstances, and would rather die in 
the most frightful misery than solicit charity. 
Dr. Baldwin finds many such persons among his 
patients, and ’tis often a source of real regret to 
us both that we have it not in our power to make 
them as comfortable as we wish. Could I then 
consistently lessen still more my ability to help 
them by giving to the Missionary Society?” 

“But could you not spare this trifle in the 
year without taking from your other charities?’ 1 
resumed Mrs. Gray. “The doctor’s income is 
as large as my husband’s, I know, and we both 
give to the Missions without, I trust, neglecting 
the poor. Then why couldn’t you? You are 
not as extravagant in many things as I am, and 
your family is no larger than ours—but yes, it 
is too—I had forgotten that you have your nieces 
living with you, and that makes a great differ¬ 
ence, especially as you are bringing them up the 
same as your own girls, and the cost of their edu¬ 
cation is no trifling sum?” 

“No, but it is a necessary expense. But,” 
added Mrs. Baldwin, smiling, “perhaps you think 
my nieces might be deprived of a liberal educa¬ 
tion, in order to spare money for the Missions?” 

“Oh, I know you would not do that Yet I 
do not think it is incumbent on us to support 
every relation who happens not to be well pro¬ 
vided for; and to bring them up, if children, in 
the manner one’s own ohildren are brought up.” 

A tear started to Mrs. Baldwin's eye, and she 
said sadly, 

“When my sister died her three little girls 
were left in my care. I promised her that as 
far as I could I would supply her place to them, 
and even if no such promise had been given I 
should consider it obligatory on me to do so. 
The doctor was not only willing but desirous 
that I should take charge of them, and of course 
we make no difference between them and their 
consins.” 

“ Well, they have been quite fortunate, but it 
is a great charge upon you. I would not be 
burdened in such a way.” 

“Oh, yes, you would! I would not think so 
hardly of you as to believe that your words ex¬ 
press your real sentiments. Yet I know there 
are not a few who have such views and act in 
accordance. Their hearts are touched by the 
right of misery, their purse is ever open to 


relieve 4 the poor;’ yet they are aware all the 
time that some of their own kindred, or at least 
some of their former acquaintances are strug¬ 
gling in secret against distress as great as 
that which they will relieve in strangers. They 
are filled with zeal for the conversion of the 
4 heathen,’ while to their domestics they will 
not willingly give sufficient time to attend to 
religious duties. Nay, I have know some of 
those pious, zealous ladies who, while anxious 
for the conversion of the whole world, never 
found time to instill religious sentiments into the 
hearts of their children. Now all this seems to 
me false, or at least mistaken charity and zeal. 
4 Let charity begin at home,’ is my motto. When 
we have given due care to our own families, to 
those of our kindred who may be in need, then 
if we have money and time to spare for others it 
is our duty remember them.” 

Mrs. Gray colored and looked down as if the 
remarks of her hostess had awakened some 
unpleasant thoughts; but she rallied from the 
momentary embarrassment and introduced a new 
topic. 

As she was about taking leave Mrs. Baldwin’s 
two youngest children came down stairs with 
their nurse ready for their morning walk. Mrs. 
Gray waited until they had left the house, when 
she remarked, 

44 That is a nice-looking girl you have in Jane’s 
place. And by-the-way how is Jane? She ought 
to have recovered ere this, unless her injuries 
were very severe.” 

44 They were,” said Mrs. Baldwin, “and 
although she is now so much better that she 
thinks in a few weeks she can resume the 
charge of the children; the doctor is of opinion 
she will not be able to go much about the house 
for some time. Her acoident was a fearful 
one, we had little hopes at first that she could 
recover from her wounds.” 

44 And you have kept her here all the time, 
having the trouble and expense of her illness— 
and I did hear the other day that you still pay 
her wages, although having another girl in her 
place. Is it so?” 

44 Most certainly. Poor Jane has been a faith¬ 
ful nurse to my little ones for several years, and 
I could not think of discontinuing her wages, 
which are great use to her mother and threb 
young sisters.” 

“Ah, well, there is no use in talking to you, 
I see; but I cannot help thinking what nice little 
ornaments you could buy for my table with the 
money you have spent on Jane,” said Mrs. Gray, 
as she laughingly repeated her adieus and trip¬ 
ped away. 
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The winter passed on, quickly to the ladies 
interested in the projected Fair—slowly and 
sadly to many of the poor belonging to the con¬ 
gregation, who, as Mrs. Baldwin had anticipated, 
were but sparingly provided for. At Easter, the 
Fair was held, and was successful even beyond 
the hopes of its most sanguine advocates. A few 
days after it closed Mr&. Gray was again a 
visitor to Mrs. Baldwin, to whom she gave a 
glowing account of the Fair in general, and her 
own table in particular, which she had had the ; 
gratification of hearing pronounced the hand- ; 
somest in the room. She was interrupted at 
length by the entrance of another visitor—a 
person who of all her acquaintance she least 
desired to see. For years there had been a 
a rivalry between Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Stuart, 
and as the former generally bore off the palm, | 
the latter took revenge by contriving to make 
her rival uncomfortable when they chanced to ; 
meet by some disagreeable remarks. On this ; 
occasion there was a glitter in her eyes as they : 
fell upon Mrs. Gray, which she thought ominous; ; 
and she was about bringing her visit to a close 
when she was decided to remain by hearing Mrs. 
Stuart say that her stay would be very brief, as 
she was merely paying a few calls to particular 
friends after her return from Virginia, where 
she had been spending the last two months. 
Apparently forgetful of Mrs. Gray’s presenoe she 
went on to detail the various pleasant incidents 
connected with her trip to the South, until 
startled by the striking of the clock she rose 
abruptly, declaring that she had overstaid the 
time to which she had limited herself. After 
warmly pressing her hostess to return the call 
as soon as possible she glanced to Mrs. Gray, 
and said, carelessly, “I presume I need not 
invite you, but perhaps you will condescend to 
call at our house to see one of your Virginia 
relatives who is living with me.” 

Mrs. Gray colored, haughtily saying, there 
must be a mistake. 

“Not at all,” replied Mrs. Stuart, with an air 
of triumph. “There is no mistake, I assure 
you, Mrs. Gray, for one of my friends there, 
Mrs. George Hargrave, was with your cousin 
when she died, and took charge of her four 
children, the eldest of whom she obtained a place 
for, the next in age I brought with me to take 
care of my little Emma, and the two youngest 
are still at Mrs. Hargrave’s, as there is no 
orphan asylum in the town, and she does not 


wish them to suffer. She was very kind to their 
mother while she was sick, and from all I heard 
she stood in great need of charity, for she was 
entirely destitute. I should not have known 
that she was related to you, but Mrs. Hargrave 
found, among the few things she left, a letter 
from you, which it appeared was written on the 
receipt of one from her begging some assistance, 
which you were unable, the letter stated, to 
give. If you would like to do anything for the 
two little boys, you can write to Mrs. Hargrave, 
as they are a great charge upon her. She was 
glad that I took Sally, who, by the way, is the 
image of your Kate—rather indolent and self- 
willed, too; but as I have had her bound it will 
be worth while to take some trouble with her, 
and I expect I will be able to make her useful.” 

Poor Mrs. Gray! The color came and went 
painfully during this harangue, and she could 
not trust herself to reply to her tormentor ; but 
when alone with Mrs. Baldwin she gave full vent 
to her indignation, while that lady, who com¬ 
miserated her mortified feelings, strove to soothe 
her irritation, though she could not forbear 
gently hinting how much more real benevolence 
would have been shown in relieving the dis¬ 
tressed family than in helping to liquidate the 
church debt. Mrs. Gray did not controvert this 
suggestion. During her walk home, she recalled 
that mournful appeal to her, penned by the 
dying woman, which she had disregarded in her 
vain desire to have a prominent part in “ public 
charities.” The memory went back to the period 
of girlhood, when her deceased cousin had been 
her favorite companion—she recalled, with an 
emotion of shame, the neglect with which she 
had treated that cousin, after her husband had 
become dissipated—how she had striven to 
banish the recollection of her poor relation —she 
thought over it all, now, and while remorse 
blended with her anger against Mrs. Stuart, she 
almost determined to extend that relief to the 
two orphaned boys which she had cruelly with¬ 
held from their unhappy mother. 

This resolution, however, was never put in 
practice; for, many articles remaining on hand 
after the Fair, it was decided to add as much as 
possible to the number and hold a sale at the 
ensuing Christmas. Mrs. Gray, of course, must 
be one of the leading spirits in this undertaking, 
and in the laudable zeal with which she entered 
upon it, her charitable intentions toward her 
orphan cousins were soon forgotten. 
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COXCLUDID FROM PAOB 149. 


CHAPTER X. 

Thb bright summer days passed wearily to 
Rosa. She never saw Anderson now except by 
accident, in the company of others, or at meet¬ 
ing, and then their recognition could only be a 
distant one. 

Farmer Blake sighed, and his heart smote him 
many a time, when he noticed his daughter’s 
altered demeanor; for she went about the house 
in a quiet, abstracted manner, performing even 
more than her ordinary duties, but not with the 
bounding step, and gay laugh, and merry song 
of old. So the good man would make a pre¬ 
text to go to the next town, and bring from 
thence such darning dresses and gilded books as 
would make poor Rosa smile through her tears, 
as she received them. Even strong-hearted 
Mrs. Blake was softened, though she did not 
choose to acknowledge it, except by reproving 
her daughter less than formerly; but her man¬ 
ner totally ignored the existence of Anderson. 

As for Mr. Johnson, he condescendingly over¬ 
looked the blackberry episode, since his rival 
had been removed out of his way, and began to 
patronize Rosa, as he thought one of his superior 
merits should. So the summer evenings found 
him in his second-best linen coat, talking over 
the crops with Mr. Blake, or the best method of 
drying peaches, or making potatoe starch with 
the dame, and ogling Rosa till the poor girl 
loathed him from the bottom of her heart. Even 
at meeting she was not freed from his imperti¬ 
nence, for if her eyes were fixed on the minister, 
she felt that she was being stared at so by Joe 
that the attention of the whole congregation 
must be called to it. Sunday afternoon’s, too, 
usually found him, tilted back on the two hind- 
feet of his chair) at Mr. Blake’s tea-table, touch¬ 
ing Rosa’s foot, if he could reach it, with his 
own, till she was sometimes inclined to repeat 
the lesson which she had given him when the 
barn was raised. 

One day he appeared on the piazza, where 
Rosa was reading, more radiant than usual. 
Farmer Blake sat, with newspaper in hand, 
appearing to be studying politics, but really 


thinking of his daughter’s altered manner f when 
Mr. Johnson entered. 

“ We’re going to get up a huckleberry party 
to the Pines,” said the visitor, “you’ll go, of 
course, neighbor Blake; us fellows settled it all 
to-day, after meeting, and I spoke for Rosy, 
here. I’m to take her in my wagon.” 

Rose closed her book, and with flashing eyes, 
face and neck crimson, and voice fairly quiver¬ 
ing with passion, answered, 

“You were never more mistaken in your life. I 
trill not go with you. I don’t see how you dare—” 

“Rosa, for shame,” said Mrs. Blake, looking 
up from Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the wonderful 
incidents and pictures of which had been her 
Sunday’s recreation for the last year. 

“No, no,” interrupted the farmer, “I think 
if we go, Rose had better go with us. There’ll 
be plenty of room in our wagon, thank you, Mr. 
Johnson.” 

“But that’ll spoil all the fun,” replied Joe, in 
a disappointed tone, “each of us fellows was to 
take a girl in a fast team, and the old folks was 
to jog along as they pleased, and bring the 
fodder. Don’t let Rosy spoil it all, Mrs. Blake.” 

“She’ll go with you, Mr. Johnson, I guess; 
she’s only bashful,” but as the mother said this 
she glaneed at her daughter, not at all sure of 
what she said. 

Rosa, who had resumed her book, though she 
was too angry to know a word she was reading, 
replied, 

“ If father goes, and will take me, I’ll go, but 
I won't go with anybody else.” 

“Then you should stay at home, if I was your 
father,” retorted Mrs. Blake, angrily, 

“I’m willing, I’m sure,” was the sullen reply 
of Rosa. 

Joe looked bewildered, and Mr. Blake said, 
soothingly, 

“If the child likes her own father and mother 
better’n anybody else, we oughtn’t to find fault 
with her, I’m sure, mother. If she wants to go 
with us, why let her go. There are plenty of 
girls that’ll be glad to jump at the chance of 
going with Mr. Johnson, even if she is so foolish 
as to refuse.” 
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The tears were coming into Rosa's eyes at her 
father's kindness, so she did not dare to look up, 
but she drew nearer to him, and he patted her 
kindly on the head, and said, 

“You think more of your old father yet, than 
you do of any of these young hop-o'my-thumbs, 
don't you, daughter?” 

“But I don't know what I'm to do,” com¬ 
menced Joe. “ I said I was going to take Rosy, 
and each fellow chose his girl, and there isn’t 
one left” 

“ Ask our Susan,” said Rosa, for her natural 
spirits had somewhat revived since she found her 
father was inclined to protect her, and she 
thought she would have a chance of Beeing 
Mark. 

But Joe muttered between his teeth, “Darn 
Susan;” and Mrs. Blake said, in a low voice, as 
she passed where Rosa was sitting, “Young 
lady, if you don't behave yourself, you’ll stay at 
home yet” 

So the huckleberry party was arranged to 
take place on the ensuing Thursday. 

Mrs. Bloke, who prided herself on being the 
best cook and most notable housekeeper in the 
county, was determined not to be outdone in her 
preparations for the pic-nic. With a pleased 
smile she drew her baking from the huge mouthed 
brick oven. Hard ginger-bread and soft gin¬ 
ger-bread; beautifully browned sponge-cake and 
crisp jumbles; white potatoe custards “that one 
couldn't tell from real lemon,” she averred; and 
cocoa-nut custards with their flaky crust Then 
there were famous loaves of bread, and chickens 
roasted to be eaten cold. 

Mr. Blake stood and watched all these being 
stored away in tubs and baskets, together with 
papers of tea, coffee and sugar, and jars of 
pickles and preserves, and pots of golden butter, 
and uncooked chickens to be barbacued or frica- 
seed, to be served up hot; and he said that 
she had “enough to feed the whole Rooshan 
army.” 

“Sammy Blake, when I do a thing, I do it,” 
was the answer of the dame, “none of your 
half work for me; I do hate this scrimping and 
screwing way some people, I could name, has. 
Beuly Roberts thinks nobody can get up a thing 
of this kind but her, but if anybody ’ll beat my 
baking, or set a finer chicken on the table than 
this, why I’ll just let ’em; that's all,” and Mrs. 
Blake remorselessly doubled the chicken’s legs 
under it, and fitted it into its place in the tub. 

“I don’t see how in the world all these things 
is to go in the little wagon, and three people 
beside,” said the husband at last. 

“Then Rosa can go with Joe Johnson. He's 


got nobody yet, and would jump at it,” was the 
reply. 

“I tell you, mother, that won’t do. I pro¬ 
mised the child she should go with us, and so 
she shall, if she wants to, if I have to take the 
heavy wagon. Besides, she's got a spirit of her 
own, and we ain't gitting along any faster, for 
forcing things too much. Maybe she'll come 
around by-and-bye if we leave her be. I hope 
so, I'm sure,” and Mr. Blake sighed as he turned 
away, and thought of the meadow. 

Mrs. Blake would have replied, but her 
thoughts were occupied just then as to the best 
method of carrying a bottle of cream without 
breaking, so her husband was saved her opinion 
upon the subject 


CHAPTER XI. 

The stars were still out, and the moon shining 
brightly, when the Blakes started, before day¬ 
break, on their excursion. The old-fashioned 
huckleberry parties, it is true, were nearly done 
away, when each person waded in the swamp for 
the luscious fruit, and the smartest picker drove 
exultingly homeward with well filled tubs and 
baskets; most now prefering to purchase of poor 
people in the vicinity, who made their livelihood 
by it; but there were some industrious men like 
farmer Blake, who looked upon a day of mere 
pleasure as the greatest toil possible, who still 
persisted in getting the berries as they had done 
when they were boys, and beginning their day 
of relaxation as early as they would a day of 
hard labor. Then too it was a drive of sixteen 
miles, the latter part of which was through 
heavy sands, and had to be accomplished before 
the sun was too high. 

So, as we said before, the stars were still out, 
and the moon still up, when the Blakes set off 
for the place of rendezvous, some five miles dis¬ 
tant. As they rode along, the silence would 
occasionally be broken by a blast from one of 
the long tin horns, without which no party to 
the Pines is complete, and directly, emerging 
from a cross road, or coming up furiously behind 
them, a wagon would appear, full of people in 
the gayest spirits. As they neared the place of 
meeting, there were answering* notes in every 
direction; a few airs really well played by 
aspiring musicians; whilst some, who cared more 
for fun than sentiment, sent out prolonged groans 
through the long-throated horns, or used them 
as speaking trumpets much to the annoyance of 
the musical swains. But soon the sound of a 
violin was heard, and the horns became as dumb 
as common birds do in the presence of the 
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nightingale; and now a rough, broad wagon ap¬ 
peared, crowded with merry young fellows, and 
in their midst old black Guy, head and foot 
keeping time to the music, as he played away 
for dear life, “The Campbells are Coming.” 

Amid all the gay jests and laughter, Rosa 
listened in rain for Mark’s roice, and with a 
feeling of disappointment she drew back in the 
wagon. 

“ We’re all here now, I before ” said one of 
the young men at last, “ except Joe Johnson and 
Rosa Blake. Why didn’t you make ’em keep up 
with you, neighbor Blake?” 

44 I am here,” answered Rosa, energetically, as 
she put her head out of the wagon. 

“Why! thought—but here he comes now,” 
replied the speaker, as a crack of a whip was 
heard, and Joe swept in among the assembled 
wagons with the dexterity of a practised Jehu. 

“Smart work that, boys,” said he, as he drew 
his horses in with so sudden a jerk as almost 
threw them on their haunches, “I drore them 
fire miles in twenty minutes, easy.” 

“Better make it fifteen, Joe, for short,” called 
out some one from the broad wagon, who was 
well acquainted with Joe’s boastful propensities. 

“And the wagon run so easy that that hardly 
swung an inch from its place,” Joe went on 
without noticing the interruption, and pointed 
in to a huge glass horn suspended from the top 
of the Yehicle, the triumphant achievement of 
some fancifal glass-blower. 

The stars were dying out one by one, and the 
moonlight was feebly struggling with the con¬ 
quering dawn, when the party were again on 
their way. 

Farmer Blake’s wagon was one of the first to 
reach the place of destination, and when the 
others came up Mrs. Blake had already unpacked 
her tubs and baskets, and began to make prepa¬ 
rations for breakfast. 

The miller who owned the property derived a 
snug little revenue from hiring out a long, board 
building which he had erected, and which an¬ 
swered the purpose of dining-room and ball¬ 
room ; and here empty barrels, supporting rough 
boards, serving for tables, the breakfast was 
spread. 

The younger part of the company wandered 
away in search of amusement, longing for not 
only breakfast to be over, but dinner also, so 
that old Guy and the dancing might begin. 

Rosa had been more gratified than her mother 
was, by seeing Mark Anderson assist Mrs. Roberts 
from the wagon, and Mrs. Blake was kept in a 
state of perpetual irritation the whole morn¬ 
ing, notwithstanding her triumph over “Beuly 


Roberts,” by the remarks made to her by her 
friends respecting Rosa and her lovers. ^ 

“So she’s given Josy Johnson the mitten, I 
see,” said one. 

44 The schoolmaster is as fine a young man as 
you’ll see in a day’s walk; it’s a pity he’s poor,” 
added another, who knew Mrs. Blake’s weak 
points exactly. 

So the good woman was in no amiable mood 
when she saw Rosa and Anderson returning from 
a walk together. 

“You’re making yourself the talk of the 
whole company by your conduct,” whispered 
the mother, angrily, as her daughter approached 
her. 

“Why, I’ve only been down to the swing 
where all the others are,” was the reply. 

“Very well; but remember that you don’t put 
your foot in a boat to-day, if you go with Mark 
Anderson.” 

Rosa did not dare to disobey her mother, and 
this was a grievous disappointment to her, for 
she had just told Mark that she would go in his 
boat to hunt for water lilies. So she went down 
to the edge of the pond, where a large party 
were waiting for the boats to be unmoored, and 
stood looking silently on. 

44 Come, jump in, Rosa,” said Anderson, taking 
her by the arm. 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears as she shook 
her head in the negative, saying in an under 
tone, 

44 1 can’t, Mark, mother says I shan’t go with 
you.” 

44 She will let you go in one of the other boats, 
won’t she?” queried Anderson, as he stooped 
down to unfasten the chain. 

“But I don’t want to,” replied Rosa. There 
were but two boats left, the one which Mark was 
to row, and another of which Joe Johnson took 
possession. 

“Come, Rosy,” said Joe, at this moment, 
44 your mother sent me to take care of you; 
jump in, quick, or the others ’ll get the start of 
us.” 

But Rosa still refused, notwithstanding that 
the young girls in the boat kept calling to her 
and making room. Joe was growing impatient 
Finding that she would be the only one left 
behind, she was about turning away to join the 
matrons, who were in high preparations for din¬ 
ner, when Mark called out, 

44 Come, Miss Rosa, you know I promised to 
get you some water lilies.” 

44 1 guess I can get them for her vHfout your 
help,” muttered Joe, as Rosa at last took her 
seat in the boat 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The party sped gaily up the lake, the musical 
voices of the girls keeping time to the dipping 
oars. On either side the tall pine forest rose, 
dense and green, blackening the water's edge as 
it looked into it with its dark face, a drooping 
birch tree or alder bash, with their more vivid 
color springing up like a smile, now and then; 
whilst further out, the deep, blue waters reposed 
calmly beneath the deeper blue of the summer 
sky. 

As they, advanced the view became wilder. 
Gaunt old trees, on which not a vestige of foliage 
remained, were draped in long moss, hanging in 
fantastic folds from their branohes nearly to 
their feet; and there they stood, as they had 
stood for years, biding “the pelting of the piti¬ 
less storm,” their wrinkled arms thrown aloft, 
their grey beards tossing in the wind like some 
dethroned old Lear. 

Great beds of snowy water lilies floated on the 
lake; clumps of bushes sprung up in the midst 
of the water, forming green islands; stalwart 
trees, that for many generations had shaken 
their hoary heads at Time, had at last suc¬ 
cumbed before the conqueror, weary of the con¬ 
flict, and laid them down quietly in the blue 
waters. 

The party had grown more silent as they pro¬ 
ceeded. At last Anderson said, 

“There are too many snags and fallen trees 
here for it to be quite safe. Suppose we take 
the ladies back to the rock, and leave them, and 
return for the lilies by ourselves.” 

The proposition was readily agreed to, the 
more especially, as it had been impossible for 
several of the girls to repress a scream, as the 
bottom of the boat grated over hidden stumps 
and branches. 

So the boats turned and sped rapidly back. 
Rosa gave a sigh of relief when they were all 
safely landed on the rock. 

“I’m so glad we are here,” said she to Ander¬ 
son, who was helping the girls from the boats. 
“It was such a wild-looking place in spite of the 
water lilies. Wouldn’t it have been horrible to 
have been drowned there ? Everything so still, 
except the crows that wheel and 'caw’ over the 
waters, or the dreadful moaning of the wind 
through the trees.” 

Mark turned and looked at her, and her cheeks 
and lips were ashy from emotion. 

“I know it's very foolish,” said she, trying to 
laugh, “for there’s not a bit of danger, but I 
wish you were not going back.” 

“Not a bit of danger,” answered Anderson, as 


he sprang into the boat after his companions and 
pushed off. 

The quick strokes of his oars soon put him 
alongside the other boats, but he observed that 
Johnson strained every nerve to keep ahead. A 
feeling of good-natured rivalry induced him to 
put forth all his skill, and he soon shot past 
Johnson. The young men who were with him 
gave a shout as they glided onward, leaving the 
two other boats behind, and Joe again bent to 
his oars, till the perspiration stood in great drops 
on his flushed faoe. 

The beds of water lilies were soon reached, 
and the bottoms of the boats strewn with the 
gleaming white flowers. 

“There’s something I must get,” said Ander¬ 
son, pointing to a spike of crimson blossoms that 
grew near to the shore. 

“I saw them before you spoke, and intends 
to have them myself for Rosa Blake,” said Jo*| 
but Mark was already steering in the directim 
of the prize. 

With a suppressed oath, Joe shot his botl 
alongside of Anderson’s. Mark, with one oai 
stuck in the ground to steady himself by, vaj 
already leaning forward, with his hand aM 
on the flower, when Johnson took one of his 
sculls, and pushed it against his rival’s b&l 
with such force that it swerved around in tf 
opposite direction, Anderson lost his balance 
and in a moment was buried in the blue waten 

The oppressive silence of the summer’s da 
was unbroken save by the plash of the fallin 
body. Every tongue seemed paralyzed w\1 
terror. In an instant a white face appeared« 
the water, made more ghastly by the frightfj 
wound on the temple. 

“/ didn’t do it,” muttered Johnson, betwH 
his chattering teeth, as he gazed with distent 
eyes and a face almost as livid as the one iMfij 
gleamed on him so reproachfully from the vitej 

But already they were lifting the body in 01 
of the boats. 

“I didn’t do it, but I can't row,” said Job 
son, again, and he cowered down in the botM 
of his boat, not daring to look on the white i 
turned face of his rival; an£ his hands shej 
like those of a palsied old man. 

Without a word of comment, one of his o4 
panion’s took the oars and turned homewi 
and the two other boats speedily followed. 

The stillness was horrible. Nothing was be 
but the “caw, caw,” of the solitary crow i 
wheeled and circled down the lake. The li 
breeze that kissed the water lilies brought no 
sponses from them, and the summer sun beat dj 
unpitingly on the rigid features of Anderson. 
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The girls, who were waiting impatiently for 
the return of the boats, at last heard the dipping 
of the oars. 

Rosa leaned forward anxiously to oatch a first 
glimpse of the party as they came around the 
point. But to the astonishment of all, the first 
boat flew past; then some one called from it, 

“Mark Anderson is drowned!” 

The bright, eager faces grew livid; a short, 
stifled cry was heard in the midst; and Rosa 
Blake sunk to the ground. 

The terrified girls called in vain to be taken 
into the boat, and when the next one rounded 
the point two or three cried out, 

44 You mutt take us in; Rosa Blake is dying.” 

"With increased terror, at this new misfortune, 
the young men run the boat silently up to the 
landing-place, helped to lift in Rosa’s insensible 
form, took as many more as they could possibly 
carry, and then put off again. 

The young girls cuddled together on the 
water’s edge, in horror-struck silence, and saw 
them bear Anderson past. 

“Don’t forget to come back for us,” at last 
called out one, who recovered her faculties 
sooner than the others. A nod from the rower 
was the only answer, and then they were left 
alone. 

With dropping tears, Rosa’s companions bathed 
her face, and endeavored to recover her from her 
death-like swoon. 

41 She’s dying on the very lilies that Mark took 
so much pains to get, and I know they were for 
her,” said one of the young men, in a whisper; 
and in the same low voice he gave the girls an 
account of the catastrophe. 

“Do you think he is really dead, or only 
stunned ?” asked one. 

“ Dead. He struck his temple against some¬ 
thing when he went down—a stump, most 
likely,” and the speaker again applied himself 
rigorously to the oars. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The tin horns were sending out a merry sum¬ 
mons to dinner to all stragglers and delinquents, 
when the first boat arrived at the landing. 

One of the young men sprang ashore, and im¬ 
parted the dreadful news. The crowd that was 
hastening toward the mill with jest and laughter, 
stopped suddenly, gazed in each other’s face for 
a moment, in blank dismay, smiles and words 
freezing on their lips, then turned and hastened 
precipitately to the water’s edge. 

By this time the second boat had arrived. 
“It isn’t Anderson, it’s Rosa Blake,” exclaimed 


some one, as the girl’s insensible form was lifted 
out. 

44 Not my Rosy—you don’t mean my Rosy?” 
and the speaker parted the crowd of people that 
were looking on in breathless silenoe. 

“ She aint dead, I don’t believe, Mr. Blake, 
only swooned-like,” said a motherly-looking old 
lady, as the poor, bewildered father tried to take 
Rosa up in his arms. But he trembled so he was 
obliged to let some one stronger than he carry 
her to the mill, and walked beside her, holding 
her cold hands, whilst the tears streamed silently 
down his sun-burned, ftirrowed face. 

Mrs. Blake, who had been engaged in putting 
the dinner on the table, was starting out to see 
the cause of the delay, when she met them 
bearing in Rosa. 

44 What’s the matter? what it the matter?” 
asked the poor woman, giving strong symptoms 
of hysterics. 

44 Don’t take on so, Mrs. Blake, she’ll soon 
come to; she only fainted when she heard Mark 
Anderson was drowned,” said one of the young 
men, as they carried her into the miller’B house, 
and laid her on a settee. 

But neither father nor mother seemed to heed 
the fate of Anderson. They only thought of 
their daughter laying there apparently dead, for 
it seemed impossible to arouse her from t}iat ter¬ 
rible syncope. 

The people who had collected around Rosa, 
swayed back for a moment, to gaze with horror 
on Anderson, as he was carried through the 
room to a bed in the adjoining one. 

“He aint dead yet, but dreadfully stunned. 
Cale Thompson’s geering up Johnson’s horses to 
go post-haste for the doctor,” replied one of the 
men, in answer to Mrs. Roberts* inquiries. 

But the good woman shook her head. 

“He’ll die from loss of blood, if that ain’t 
stopped,” and with skilful hands she commenced 
applying all the remedies at her oommand. 

44 And Rosa Blake, too! How did it all hap¬ 
pen?” she said, as she clipped off the soft, brown 
hair, dabbled with blood, from the wounded 
temple. 

With some difficulty, the true version of the 
story was arrived at; but Johnson had escaped 
from the many indignant glances, which would 
have been cast upon him, by going himself for 
the doctor. 

Long before the physician appeared, Mark 
had been divested of his wet clothing, the room 
closed, and Mrs. Roberts installed as his nurse. 
The wound was pronounced a most dangerous 
one, yet there was hope sufficient given to war¬ 
rant Jane Thompson whispering in Rosa’s ear, 
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“Mark t caxrit drowned, Rosa, and the doctor 
says he thinks he’ll soon be better.” 

Bnt the intelligence had no effect on the poor 
girl. Two or three times she had opened her 
eyes, looked languidly, unconsciously around, 
then relapsed into her former insensibility. 

Mrs. Blake seemed nearly frantic. She wrung 
her hands and sobbed bo violently that the 
physician, who had been called in after seeing 
Mark, was obliged to have her taken from the 
room. 

Mr. Blake sat beside his daughter, kissing her 
cold hands, and chafing them between his own; 
tears raining down his face, as he called her his 
“dear little Rosy.” Then a gust of weeping 
seemed to shake his frame, and he would lay his 
wet cheek against her own, and stroke her hair, 
as he endeavored to choke down his sobB. 

But at last consciousness returned. With a be¬ 
wildered look, Rosa glanced from one to another 
of those who were standing around, and at last 
it rested on the anxious faoe of her father. She 
gazed at him steadily for a moment, as if en¬ 
deavoring to recall something, then she cried 
out, 

“Mark.” 

It seemed as if her heart had broken with her 
cry. 

“Don’t, don’t now, Rosy! Oh, she’s dead,” 
exclaimed the poor man, endeavoring to rouse 
her again. 

Sobs were heard in every part of the room, the 
father’s grief was so terrible. 

The kind physician administered restoratives, 
with tearful eyes. He comprehended the case at 
once, and as soon as he saw consciousness again 
returning, he said, 

“ Mark will soon be well, RoBa.” 

She seemed to gather all her faculties for the 
one word, “drowned!” 

“No he wasn’t at all. All a mistake,” replied 
the good doctor, quickly. 

Old Guy’s services were not needed that day. 
The young people, with whom Mark was so 
pbpular, could not dance while even yet it was 
doubtful if he would recover; and the girls 
scattered about in groups, whispered over the 
romance, and gave their whole sympathies, as 
girls will, to the lovers. 

The party, which was to have returned by 
moonlight, had no heart for festivities now, so 
they prepared to leave early in the afternoon. 
Ab for Joe Johnson, after bringing the doctor, 
and giving no very lucid explanation of the 
affair, he had quietly departed long before. 

Mrs. Blake, her fears for her daughter being 
over, was bustling about as energetically as ever, 


; seeing that things were being stowed away in 
I their proper places in the wagon. 

| “Come, Rosy, you’re as weak as a kitten; let 
| me help you, we’re all ready,” said the father, 
i as he went to the settee where his daughter was 
| tytog. 

“I can’t go away and leave Mark here, all 
alone; mabye he’ll die,” sobbed the poor girl, 
nervously. 

“Why the doctor said he’d soon get well, you 
know, and Beulah Roberts is going to stay to 
take care of him,” answered Mr. Blake. 

“Can’t I see him, just for a moment? I won’t 
speak,” pleaded Rosa, with her head on her 
father’s shoulder. 

Mr. Blake was dreadfully perplexed. He 
thought it inadmissible on both Anderson's and 
his daughter’s account, if the former was awake 
and conscious, and he sincerely wished his ener¬ 
getic wife, on whose quick mind he had been 
too much aocustomed to rely, was present So 
he replied soothingly, 

“Well, let us wait till mother comes.” 

But Rosa Bhook her head, and made an effort 
to reach the door. It was well her father accom¬ 
panied her, for she gave one look at the white 
face and still form lying on the bed, then trying 
to cross the room to where Anderson lay, she 
groaned out, “Oh, he’s dead, and you wouldn’t 
tell me.” 

Mrs. Blake was called in from her preparations 
to help recover Rosa from another swoon, and 
she rated her husband soundly, as she bathed her 
daughter’s face, for permitting her to see Ander¬ 
son. 

That night the anxious father was awakened 
from his sleep by a shriek from his daughter’s 
room. He aroused his wife, and hurried in to 
find Rosa sitting up in bed, raving in her deli¬ 
rium, that Mark was drowned away up in the 
lonely pond. 

It was many days before Rosa was conscious 
again. Mrs. Blake had been thoroughly subdued 
by her daughter’s sufferings, and was the first to 
inform her that Mark was slowly but surely re¬ 
covering. 

“We shall have to look out for a new school¬ 
master soon,” said Mr. Blake, one day at dinner. 

The roses which were beginning to revisit 
Rosa’s cheeks paled again at the announcement. 
She cast a startled, inquiring glance at her 
father, who continued, 

“As soon as Anderson is strong enough, he is 

going to P-to study for the ministry,” but 

he did not add that he had voluntarily offered 
him enough money to defray all his expenses. 

This offer, Mark at first peremptorily refused. 
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bat be was not proof against the tempting in¬ 
ducements with which good farmer Blake wound 
it up. 

“Take the money,” said he, “and get through 
your Btudies. Then come back and settle among 
us, if yon can; and if Rosa and you continue in 
the same mind till then, why, I guess mother 
and me won’t be very hard to coax.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

It was a sweet Sabbath morning in May. 
Half an hour before the wagon was ready, Rosa 
was dressed and pulling on her gloveB, pacing 
up and down the sitting-room, in a restless but 
happy state of mind. And when they started 
for meeting, her heart beat so rebelliously that 
she had to press her hand to her side to quiet it. 

Good farmer Blake’s eyes had a suspicious 
moisture over them as he handed his daughter 
from the wagon, and his wife gathered her new 
silk shawl around her with inimitable dignity, 
as she nodded condescendingly to one neighbor 
and another; for was not Mark Anderson, the 
new minister—who had “received a call” to fill 
the place of their old pastor, just laid down in 
the green grave-yard—to be her son-in-law ? 

Rosa took her seat with a blushing cheek, and 
silent, happy tears trickled down her face. She 
was not even conscious that she was sitting next 
to Joe Johnson’s flashy bride, glorious as a poppy 
in the bright hues of her changeable silk dress, 
and her ribbons, and her veil, and her soiled 
white gloves. She little heeded that Joe now 
looked upon her in Bupreme disdain as Jie com¬ 
pared her with his city wife, who made her ap¬ 
pearance to-day, for the first time, at the quiet 
meeting-house. She felt as if her heart was 
almost bursting with its glad song of thanks¬ 
giving. 

The wonderful stillness which reigned over the 
congregation, during Mark’s first sermon, was 
the most flattering tribute which could have been 
paid him, and as the dames wiped their eyes, 
and their sturdy husbands drew the backs of 


their hands across their own, at the end of the 
last prayer, they pronounced the young minister 
“a second Daniel come to judgment,” and pro¬ 
phesied such revivals as had never been known 
before. 

Mrs. Blake declared to Mrs. Thompson that it 
was the most wonderful sermon she had ever 
heard, though it must be confessed that during 
part of it, she had been calculating how many 
yards of carpeting the three barrels of carpet- 
rag-balls, which were stored away in the garret, 
would make, and Whether as Rosa was to be a 
minister’s wife, her linen sheeting should not be 
a little finer than her own. 

Throughout the whole summer, Mrs. Blake and 
her daughter were making mysterious trips to 
the city, and nearly every week farmer Blake’s 
heavy wagon would return from the steamboat 
landing loaded with baskets of rattling china and 
thumping cooking utensils, and huge bundles of 
dry-goods, that would make the lookers on stare 
as they saw them piled in; for as Mrs. Blake had 
said on a former occasion, “when she did a thing, 
she did it, and no half way work for her;” and 
she was determined that Rosa’s future home 
should be as complete as the good farmer’s well 
filled purse could make it 

But one thing through all the pleasant bustle 
of preparation discomposed Mrs. Blake. It was 
that Rosa, in spite of all remonstrance, insisted 
upon being married in a plain white dress of thin 
muslin, instead of the glittering silk which her 
mother had bought for her to outrival Mrs. John¬ 
son’s. But the good dame had to acknowledge, 
when she looked in from her extraordinary efforts 
for supper, and saw Jane Thompson fasten the 
last cluster of white tea-roses in her daughter’s 
hair, that “after all, the bride couldn’t be beat.” 

The week of festivity, which Mrs. Blake kept 
up with such untiring vigor, was rather irksome 
to Rosa, who longed to escape from it all to her 
oozy, pleasant little home, near the church, 
where she still lives a happy, young mother, 
looked up to by all the congregation as the 
honored wife of their beloved pastor. 


LINES TO PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 


I lots to linger o’er each page 
Where fancy weaves a magic spell, 
Poetic fires will e’er engage, 

And wake within mj heart a swell 
Of uncontrollable delight; 

Till every pulse will wildly thrill, 
And visions danoe before my sight, 
Called up by fancy’s will. 


Be thine the task, to spread abroad 
Pure words for the inquiring mind; 

In learning’s high and blest abode, 

Such treasures we may truly find, 

And mine to garner up a share 
Of thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 
To consecrate with gentle care 
To mem'ry’i sacred urn. l. v. 
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BLUNDERBUSS. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BT MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT I.—BLUNDER. 

Dramatis Persona. —Sick Mother.—Delicate Family.—Her Husband.—Coddling Old Aunt.— 

Servant.—Chemist’s Young Man. 


/ Scene— Splendid apartment in villa of Her Husband. On the mantel-piece ,, several plaster casts. 

Enter Sick Mother, who is forced into large, > Delicate Family. As soon as they have arrived, 
easy-chair by Coddling Old Aunt, who has fol- she draws from her pocket a large parcel, labeled 
lowed close at her heels. The Old Lady rings j “Best Epsom Salts,” and informs them that 
the bell, and desires the Servant to bring in the they must take a spoonful all round. Delicate 



family immediately commence weeping and kick¬ 
ing, but are silenced by Old Aunt, who shows 
them the sugar they are to have afterward. 

As soon as each has taken a dose all round, 
the Servant is called up and forced to take some 
also. 

Enter Her Husband, who is immediately be¬ 
sought to try a spoonful of salts. He refuses;*! 
and Old Aunt, angry that he will not take her 


physic, falls into a pet, and turning her back 
upon him, takes a newspaper from the table, and 
reads. Suddenly she starts up, and, stamping 
on the ground, tears her false front and beats 
her breast. All the family are alarmed, and rise 
to inquire the cause of her sorrow. 

She points to the newspaper. Husband holds 
it up, and on it is written, “You have swal¬ 
lowed oxalic acid!” Sick Lady, having shouted 



police, to give Old Aunt in charge, is about to 
faint; when Old Aunt points to the ceiling and 
plaster images, and desires them to give her 
some to eat, intimating that it is the only thing 
that can save them. They all seize the casts, 
which are divided among them, the Husband, in 
great sorrow, forcing his Delicate Children to 
swallow their portion. 


Enter Chemist’s Young Man, smiling and 
bowing politely. Old Aunt points to him as the 
person who sold the poison in mistake to her, 
and, rushing to him, seizes him by the coUar. 
He draws from his pocket a placard, inscribed, 
“You HAVI SWALLOWED THE VERY BEST EP 80 X 
Salts after all—an allowance on taking a 

QUANTITY.” 
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ACT II—BUSS. 

Dramatis Persona. —Schoolmistress.—Native dh Paris.—Young Ladies.—Impudent Officer. 

Scene— Hampstead Heath. 

Enter Young Ladies, walking two-and-two, very stern, and endeavoring to make the Young 
headed by the Native de Paris, wearing two Ladies walk upright. Every now and then she 
large acroche-caurs gummed to her cheeks to taps her Scholars on the shoulders, to make them 
show that she is of French extraction. At the keep their shoulders in. 

end of the ranks is the Schoolmistress, looking Enter an Impudent Officer with beautiful 



curly mustachios of burnt cork. He wears his 
cap on one side, with the strap round his chin; 
and his waist is pulled in by a red silk scarf, to 
show that he is in the army. Under one arm he 
carries his sword of walking-stick. On seeing 
the Young Ladies, he stands still, with his legs 
very wide apart, and examines them through his 
eye-glass. 

The Schoolmistress is disgusted, and in angry 
pantomime directs all the Young Ladies to hide 
their faces with their parasols. They are so 
much alarmed that they are unable to advance, 
and, breaking the ranks, collect together in a 
group, and cling to each other. 

The Impudent Officer is delighted with the 
sport, and, despite the Schoolmistress shaking 
her parasol at him, only stands still and laughs. 

The tallest of the young ladies commence 
screaming, whilst the Mistress rushes round her 
pupils prepared to defend them to the last. 

At length order is restored, and the school is 
about to depart, when the Native de Paris ex¬ 
hibits symptoms of fainting. 

She is nearly falling, when the Impudent Offi¬ 
cer rushes forward, and catches her in his arms. 


The Young Ladies 
. grow very nervous, 
\ and the Mistress 
> V.'-'V W orders the First 

Class, to scream 

so horrified, that she covers her face with her 
handkerchief, and beats her breast She entreats 
the Young Ladies—as two more sink into the im¬ 
pudent officers arms—not to forget themselves, 
and to struggle with their feelings. 

At last the Impudent Officer, having peeped 
cautiously round to see if any one was looking, 
attempts to kiss the 
Native de Paris, who 
hi. JR > still remains insensi- 

ble. The Schoolmis- 
tress shakes her finger 
at her Professoress, 
and is about to dismiss her, when she suddenly 
starts up, and casting a withering look at the 
Officer, rushes off, followed by the Young Ladies 
and Schoolmistress. 

Exit Officer, holding his sides, and stamping 
on the floor with mirth. 


ACT III—BLUNDERBUSS. 

Dramatis Persona. —Poor Lone Bachelor.—Several Cats. 

Scene —The hack attic of Poor Lone Bachelor. On one side , the sofa prepared as his bcd f and over the 
fire-place a blunderbuss,* labeled , “Loaded.” On the table a jug and basin . 

Snter Poor Lone Bachelor, holding a rush- i tells the audience that he is very tired, by leaning 
light shade, which he places in the basin. He * his head on his hand, and yawning. Then taking 





off his coat and waistcoat, he slips on his night- j The cries of Cats are heard on the distant 
cap, and jumps into sofa bedstead. j tiles, and Poor Lone Bachelor is unable to sleep. 

• A good bulky umbrella will answer for a blunderbuss very well, provided it has got a large, round 
handle. 


/ 
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He turns first on one side, and then on another, 
bat with no effect At last he jumpB out of bed, 
and, opening the window, sh-u-u’s away at the 
Cats. 

Shivering with cold, he jump9 into bed again; 
but no sooner does he try to go to sleep than the 
Cats again begin their noise, much louder than 
before. 

Nearly driven mad with the uproar, he leaps 
savagely from his couch, and, seizing the water- 
jug, empties the whole of it on the Cats, who 
disappear for awhile. 

Once more he tries to go to sleep; but just as 
he begins to snore, his tormentors commence 
their shrieks under his window, and so loud that 


the Poor Lone Bachelor is roused again out of 
his sleep. 

Desperate with anger, 
he rushes to the blun¬ 
derbuss. He takes it 
down, examines the 
priming, and winks 
knowingly. He opens 
the window as softly as he can, and, having 
looked for the Cats, takes his aim. He fires, 
and is knocked into the middle of the room by 
the kicking of the blunderbuss. The screams 
of the Cats, and cries of “Police!” are heard in 
the neighborhood; and the Poor Lone Bachelor, 
rubbing his baok, rushes from the room. 




THE DESERTED HOME. 


BY BELL KAUFFELT. 


Where are they all who once around the family 
hearth were glad? 

Their mirth and song have passed away, their halls 
are lone and sad. 

No more a mother’s gentle voice, nor sister's playful 
word, 

Nor brother's wild and joyous laugh, nor father’s 
tone is heard. 

Yes, all is hushed, and stillness reigns where once 
was joy and mirth; 

The golden links of the household chain are giv’n 
to thee, oh, earth! 

They've laid the aged parents low, where silvery 
waters glide; 

For they are all of that household band that are 
sleeping side by side. 

Ah, who would separate them if with such unearthly 
love. 

In life they were united as the angels feel above? 

And they say upon the margin of a river in the 
West, 

Far away in the region where the sun goes down to 
rest— 

A brother sleepeth sweetly where the pure blue 
waters lave; 

But alone the wild bird knoweth where they made 
his nameless grave. 

And one, the brightest, fairest, and loved of all the 
band, 


Embarked one sunny morning for the far-off golden 
land; 

He left a mother’s fond embrace to seek that golden 
shore, 

And they made his bed one Wintry day among the 
shining ore. 

One like a wayward wild bird went o'er distant 
lands to roam, 

But he hath found an early grave where the sea- 
nymphs have their home; 

Deep in the emerald ocean, far beneath the pearly 
wave, 

He sleepeth calmly, sweetly in a sunny coral cave. 

And the sweet and gentle sister, when she left her 
father’s hall, 

Was borne away to a Southern home, the fairest 
flower of all. 

Beneath a wild magnolia they have laid her down to 
sleep, 

And angels of the pure and good do o’er her vigils 
keep. 

Not one of all the cherished ones, she lulled so oft to 
rest, 

Is left that loving mother to repose upon her 
breast 

Oh, Death! what treasures thou hast torn from that 
fair household hearth— 

“Alas! for love, if thou art all, and naught beyood, 
oh, earth!" 
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THE GAME OF CHESS. 


BY FRKDKRIO B. PERKINS. 


The belief in supernatural influences has pre¬ 
vailed in all ages and countries. Even in this 
enlightened nineteenth century, and in spite of 
science, the superstition lurks secretly in the 
public mind. People, indeed, no longer nail 
horse-shoes over the door to keep off witches, 
but they crowd to awe-struck circles to hear 
mediums converse with spirits. There are tens 
of thousands of persons, and in the most intel¬ 
lectual portions of the country too, who firmly 
believe that departed friends can be summoned 
back to earth, and the secrets of the grave ex¬ 
torted from the “rapping” spirits of the dead. 

This is not the place to discuss how far these 
things are the result of a morbid condition of 
the nervous system, or whether indeed, as the 
greatest of dramatists and poets has said, “there 
are more things in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of” even by philosophy. Mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, biology, certainly throw new light 
on the constitution, or diseases of the mind. Our 
purpose is to narrate a series of events, which 
happened in an illustrious Italian house, bearing 
upon this curious and engrossing subject These 
strange facts some persons may explain psycho¬ 
logically, while others will insist on their super¬ 
natural origin. For ourselves, we shall give no 
opinion, but leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, whether the main actor was insane, 
was under a delusion, or really had to do with 
supernatural powers. 

Jligh up in the Appenines stands a grim 
castle, the last princely owner of which, im¬ 
muring himself from the world, spent his days 
in playing chess alone in his hall. Rumor went 
that no visible antagonist played against him, j 
and that even his favorite page, Alessandro, | 
whenever the chess-board was brought out, fled j 
from the apartment. Stony, perpendicular, cold ] 
and impregnable, upon the brow of an angry ; 
rock, stood the castle. As stony, perpendicular, ; 
cold and impregnable, it was said, sat the oount 
within, overhanging the wide table in his hall, 
with beetling brows and cruel eyes, like the 
black castle, whose gloomy battlements and red- 
mouthed culverins frowned over the campagna 
below. 

The count, who had long borne the reputation 
of being one of the best players in Italy, like all 
Vol. XXVII.—15 


persons who pride themselves on their skill at 
this game, never touched a piece till he had de¬ 
termined where to put it. There he sat, gazing 
steadily upon the chess-men, except wl\en, ever 
and anon, he moved a piece, when he would look 
up, for a moment, to where his adversary ought 
to have been, as if to read the effect in his face. 
No word ever passed his lips, yet at intervals he 
would frown, and at intervals smile grimly, as 
though listening, or replying to his adversary. 
A spectator would have doubted whether he 
imagined an opponent, and himself performed 
both parts of the conversation, as he did of the 
game; or whether some shadowy being of the 
Powers of the Air did actually sit opposite to 
him, invisible to everybody but the count, and 
exchange words, in the pauses of the game, un¬ 
heard by all except the unhappy nobleman. 

We have said that the page, Alessandro, be¬ 
tween whom and the count some invisible tie 
seemed to exist, invariably fled from the hall, in 
terror, whenever the chess-board was brought 
out. His master often frowned at this, and, at 
last, ordered the lad, one day, to be bound to a 
chair. The youth trembled and turned pale, 
but neither wept nor entreated. His face, how¬ 
ever, soon assumed a strange, tranced expression, 
while his muscles relaxed so that he seemed to 
lose all control over them. As the game pro¬ 
gressed, he became agitated by evident emotion. 
He stared frightfully across the board to the 
further side of the table. He often seemed 
about to speak, but the words always died on 
his tongue in the very moment of utterance. 
His limbs quivered; he breathed convulsively; 
and at last, just as the count placed a knight in 
a commanding position, intending the piece to 
remain there during the development of a power¬ 
ful combination of moves which he had conceived 
—just as the count had done this, we say, and 
looked up with a sneering and sinister smile, as 
if to defy his adversary, just then Alessandro 
respired a long sigh, and as if becoming suddenly 
aware of the presence of some overjtoweringly 
evil and gigantic existence, crouched down shud¬ 
dering, terror taking away his senses and his 
strength. The sigh aroused the count, who, 
alarmed for the consequences, hastily sum¬ 
moned a servant and gav6*TEe youth into his 
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charge; after which, without other apparent 
discomposure, he sat down quietly again to his 
game. 

This had commenced after a fashion frequent 
with the count; a method to which a general 
similarity is found in the opening known at pre¬ 
sent as the “easy game.” The count had moved 
first; and having preserved his attack by judi¬ 
cious play, had at the point where Alessandro's 
sudden fainting fit (if such it were) occurred, 
conducted his game well nigh to a successful 
termination. His adversary’s king was much 
crowded in the corner to which he had retired 
by castling on his own side. The count’s two 
castles bore heavily across the board; for, by a 
manoeuvre not uncommon in a high style of play, 
he had contrived, after two or three unexpected 
moves, to castle his own king suddenly upon the 
queen’s side, and thus to open a quick and vio¬ 
lent assault upon the citadel of his foe. The 
knight of which mention was made, was planted 
by the count at his king’s bishop’s sixth square, 
while his adversary’s pawn just opposite had not 
moved at all, although the two neighboring ones 
had. The count’s pawns, on the same side, 
being also well forward, victory seemed certain. 
It was after long pauses, and with a still and 
restrained expression of deep-felt triumph, that 
the count moved his adversary’s men, as if at 
the direction of some one indicating the pieces 
and squares. His own answering moves were 
made promptly and decidedly; and in truth, 
after no very protracted course of play, the 
count sat erect in his chair, and gazed across 
the wide table with the angry pleasure which 
comes from victory over one who has before 
been conquering himself. “Mate in three,” 
said he, quietly, and he drew a long sigh of 
relief and delight. The mate was given; and ; 
the count arose and walked about the dreary 
hall with quick and heavy steps. With head 
bent upon his breast, and hands crossed behind 
him, he walked and mused. Then suddenly he j 
stopped, stepped to a window, took a small j 
volume from a cabinet, and entered upon one 
of its pages a single mark. The page was 
nearly covered with similar marks, disposed; 
upon the two sides of a line dividing it in the ; 
middle. Having accomplished this, he sat down 
within the deep recess of the window, and re¬ 
mained long in profound meditation. 

His thoughts must have been disagreeable; 
for more than once he looked up and out into ; 
the gloom of the large room with an expression j 
betokening deep and quick anger, or a mixture ; 
of that passion with fear. But the fear and the ; 
anger soon faded out, and his noble and hand- 1 


some features settled back into their usual lines, 
revealing impassible determination and glowing 
energy, but yet shadowed by some intangible 
gloom; as if his daily thoughts were relieved 
upon a deep back-ground of dusky sorrow, and 
the Past was a spectre that forever haunted him. 

The count meditated long, and at last, with a 
quick and resolved air, summoned a servant and 
commanded him to bring Alessandro. The youth 
shortly appeared, assisted by the messenger, for 
he was too weak to walk alone. In considera¬ 
tion of this, the count bade him to sit, and after 
the departure of the serving-man, expressed 
| regret that what he called “a hasty experi- 
| ment,” should have ended so unluckily. 

I “I intended no harm,” he said, “and really 
; wrought you none, as you will find. But tell 
I me,” he added, fixing his eyes on the lad, “what 
: was the cause of so violent an indisposition V* 
The youth trembled and grew faint But the 
count reassured him, even putting on, whether 
by constraint and pretence, or from real affec¬ 
tion, a demeanor of sympathy and soothing 
kindness. He then poured out, with his own 
hands, a cup of wine for the lad. 

“I cannot clearly explain,” said the page, at 
last; “but I felt sure,” said he, hesitatingly 
“that there was some one else in the room, and 
some one who meant evil to us both. This 
frightened me, because I could see no one. And 
then a singular feeling came over me; and just 

as you moved the knight, which was-” 

He paused, and seemed trying to remember. 
The count assisted him. 

“Just before you fainted.” 

“Fainted?” asked Alessandro. “I did not 
faint Oh, yes; I remember now. It was dread¬ 
ful to see so far, and so much.” 

He spoke slowly and dreamily, and seemed 
relapsing into the same condition of apparent 
torpor, to which he alluded. But the count, 
looking at him steadily, cried, 

“Sit up, sir, and don’t be a fool. Tell me, 
precisely, what were your feelings.” 

The energy of the count seemed to pass into 
Alessandro, as that of the magnetizer does into 
his subject. The page raised his head, looked 
steadily at the count, and answered firmly, 

“I saw that you had played many games, and 
were to play more. I saw that in somewhat 
more than half of them you had won. There 
came also a feeling of apprehension lest of the 
remaining games you should lose too many; and 
it began to appear that something dreadful 
would happen if you should. Then I tried to 
see with whom you were playing; but it ap¬ 
palled me to look, even though I felt I could not 
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see. Just at that point some one caught hold of 
me; the dream faded, and I found that they were 
taking me out of the hall. There is one thing 
more, I understood the game better than before, 
and I saw that at the third more before the de¬ 
cisive move of the knight, the game might have 
been decided the other way; and I felt as if it 
was by purpose, and not by error, that you were 
allowed to win.” 

The count’s face changed but little during this 
recital. But it evidently required all his self- 
control not to show any external signs of the 
agitation he felt. A keener observer than the 
weak and wearied Alessandro would have noticed 
the dimness that once or twice came into his 
eyes, the contraction of his eye-brows, the com¬ 
pression of his lips, the grip of his hand upon 
the arm of his chair, and the unnaturally long 
respirations, like struggling billows of excite¬ 
ment chained down by a giant effort. 

“Those are singular dreams,” said the count, 
at last. “You may retire, however, for the 
present” 

Alessandro left the room. No sooner had the 
door closed behind him, than his master started 
upright and again strode up and down the hall. 
Again, as before, was he shaken and tried, but 
by mightier gusts and whirlwinds of some hid- 
-den passion. After an hour, however, he grew 
more calm, when he sent again for Alessandro. 

“Alessandro,” he said, “I think you told me 
that you saw how I might have been beaten?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the youth. 

“Come to the board, then, and show me how.” 

The page hesitated, “I fear I cannot do it, 
now,” said he, “the knowledge came to me 
without my seeking it; it was as if it were 
shown to me in a picture, and it was taken 
away when I woke up.” 

“But sit down,” commanded his imperious 
master. “You must and shall show me the varia¬ 
tion.” And he looked at him from his deep, 
glowing eyes with an intensity of gaze which 
few men oould have withstood, and which dis¬ 
composed the slender and feeble Alessandro too 
much to permit him to object. The count hastily 
rearranged the chess-men, and replayed the last 
game, up to the point of inquiry. 

“Now, Alessandro,” said he, sternly, and 
promptly, “tell me that other move which would 
have mated me without remedy.” And again he 
gazed steadily upon the youth. 

Alessandro turned pale, and muttered some¬ 
thing inaudibly, looking, however, into the 
count’s deep eyes without flinching. 

“But you must and shall,” said the nobleman, 
in a tone of quiet resolve, “if you never come 


out of your fainting fit There was nobody 
here before, but you and me, in spite of your 
dreams. And if you saw anything then, I made 
you see it, and I can do the same again. At 
least”—and here the count seemed rather to 
reflect than to converse—“at least you must 
have got all those other notions out of my mind, 
for they are there, and have been there, these 
twenty years—a goodly and lovely company to 
haunt a bearded man, forsooth !”* 

Then he addressed the youth again, 

“I must, and will have it And if you can 
tell me that, you must help me play the remain¬ 
ing games. For if you can teach me the flaw in 
the strongest attack I have ever made, you will 
be a valuable assistant in the remainder of the 
match.” 

Alessandro turned paler yet, and sat still a 
moment Then, with a struggling utterance, and 
as if against strong resistance, he spoke. 

“Second player,” said he, “king to rook’s 
square.” 

The count examined the move. There seemed 
at first nothing remarkable about it But after 
careful analysis, he satisfied himself that it might 
be so followed up as utterly to frustrate the 
attack which he had thought irresistible; and to 
reverse the actual result of the game. 

“It certainly is so,” said he, at last “It 
certainly does appear that my page is a better 
chess-player than I, who play on even terms 
with the great Italian masters. This will ensure 
me the match—though I felt sure enough before. 
Let me see.” 

He arose and took his memorandum book, and 
counted the two sets of marks. “What an enor¬ 
mous contest!” said he, still talking to himself. 
“A thousand games! Well. It will be worth 
the winning.” Then he computed carefully. 
“Three hundred and seventy-eight against two 
hundred and ninety. One hundred and twenty- 
three to win. I shall do it At least I and 
Alessandro will.” 

Next day the count and his page sat down to 
play chess, in consultation, against the invisible 
foe, if such there were. The page, with less 
agitation than he had before shown, seemed to 
fall into a half dreaming state, and Bat still. 
The count, however, consulted him with implicit 
reliance during great part of the game. But 
the words of the youth seemed to be uttered 
with increasing reluctance. Gradually a painful 
expression of perplexity settled in his face. At 
last the nobleman found himself hopelessly 
beaten by virtue of a move recommended by 
his young auxiliary. His rage was immediate 
and intense. He shook the youth violently, 
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calling him a false deceiver, and bidding him 
wake up; but neither threats nor violence has¬ 
tened Alessandro's revival. Slowly and feebly 
the lad recovered, and looked languidly upon 
the count. 

“ By the golden nails in the holy house of 
Loretto!” cried the latter. “By the beloved 
heart of our lady! if it were not for your youth 
you should feed eagles upon the mountains 
there! Now, if 1 the fiend’s name, what is the 
cause of this deception? If you make not out 
your case, woe be to you!" 

But Alessandro answered quietly and slowly, 
as if his faculties were still partially benumbed, 

“ I did only as I could. You forced me to see, 
and then mixed error in my mind, so that I could 
not. You know that you hid the truth from me. 
For the woman and the priest signified it while 
I was asleep; but you drove them away, and 
said there were no such persons. And that was 
not true. The falsehood of those words darkened 
my mind, and I could see nothing at all." 

At these words, strange to say, the count’B 
anger faded out He Bat in silence for a time; 
then suddenly aroused himself and curtly dis¬ 
missed Alessandro; after which he relapsed into 
painful meditations, nor was it till the next day 
that he required again the attendance of the page. 
Then having summoned the lad, he addressed him 
in a sullen and distempered manner; as one who 
is obliged, though bitterly enraged and distressed 
at the necessity, to communicate information 
disgraceful or dangerous to the giver. 

“Alessandro," said he, “I shall tell you the 
whole truth, though I never thought to do it 
But your aid in this match I must have; for you 
will-" He broke off: then resumed. “Under¬ 

stand, then, that you are my son—my only child. 
I married your mother in my youth. Her bro¬ 
ther was a priest; and he united us. She was 
very beautiful. And she loved me well. But I 
had hoped that I could change her quiet nature, 
and induce her to share in my own rude plea¬ 
sures. I soon found, however, that the occupa¬ 
tions which I loved pained her, and that in 
preference to pursuing them she would sit and 
read in old books. Chess was the only one of 
my pursuits in which she took any interest; and 
in playing it, when we were together—which 
was not often—we passed much time, so that, at 
last, she became a better player than myself. I 
was wroth at this, and made desperate efforts 
to overcome her; but it was in vain. Her 
deep meditative mind was always too much for 
my angry and ill-regulated one; while she, not 
seeing, or not understanding my wrath, laughed 
and triumphed in innocent joy. And I-" the 


count stopped, struggled fiercely to choke down 
some passion within, mastered himself and pro¬ 
ceeded—“I grew to hate her—I left her alone; 
I plunged in war and tumults, until sickness 
came upon the fair flower I had walled up here; 
and she gave birth to you and died. Then, in 
an agony of remorse, I shut myself up. While 
in this condition, wild with grief, her brother, a 
foolish priest, came to reproach me—to reproach 
me, and with bitter words to charge me with 
baseness and murder—and all this while I was 
gnawing my heart with sorrow! In a sudden 
phrenzy I sprang at his throat." He stopped 
again, as if almost choked with emotion: then 
added. “ He died, and ever since the priest and 
the lady are with me.’* 

Great drops of sweat broke out on his /ore- 
head, and he paused once more. But soon he 
resumed more calmly, 

“ It is an old Baying in my family, preserved 
from the time of the coming over of the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire, that my house is to become 
extinct in a baron, its head, who shall slay his 
wife and his heir. But my wife I did not slay,” 
he added, with a wild laugh, “and you are only 
my page. For I have disinherited you since yoa 
were my only child, that there might be no risk 
of my fulfilling the old prophecy by killing yoa; 
and I have made Roberto, the seneschal, my heny 
under a limitation to transfer the estate to you 
at his own death, and to render over to you what 
sums and matters you shall require between my 
death and his. 80 you are my son, but not my 
heir. Yet none of my household know of these 
things, except the old man; for those who served 
me in those days I dismissed, and prooured other 
retainers. And as for the games of chess which 
I daily play, and whioh you must now help me 
play, I play them for a great wager. I play them 
for my life, with a strong and wicked spirit who 
gained a right over me by the negleot by which 
I killed my wife—-of which my wife died—I don't 
mean that, of course—after which—I should say 
—my wife died; and by my murder of the priest, 
her reproving brother. The spirit came to me 
in my deepest sorrow, while I brooded over those 
two misfortunes, and threatened me and exulted 
over me; and proved to me that I was due to 
him. But he said that I might free myself if I 
played a thousand games of chess with him, and 
won; and I must beat him in five hundred and 
one, or he retains his right. But if I do so beat 
him he gives it up, and I am pure and free from 
my sin. So you must help me, because you eon 
help me." 

The count ceased; and his deep eyes shone 
with a glare like that of insanity. Directly, 
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enjoining his son not to reveal what ho had said, 
he abruptly dismissed him for that day. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail the suc¬ 
cessive games which the oonnt and his son 
played. For some time the sncoess of the joint 
players might seem to justify the wisdom of the 
count’s confidence. The truthfulness of the re¬ 
lation between them, as now explained, seemed 
at first to hare restored the youth’s marvelous 
insight. Yet this expectation soon began to 
fade. It was easy to see, after some time had 
elapsed, that not only did the youth grow more 
and more weak, pale and sickly in appearance, 
but that likewise he grew less and less skilful 
at the game. When the count irritably com¬ 
mented on this, the lad, in the apathetic manner 
which had now become ordinary to him, replied, 
that at first he became able to see in oonsequence 
of the commands of the count; and that then he 
could see; but that afterward the commands of 
the oount not only opened his eyes to the con¬ 
duct of the game, but to results beyond, and 
thoughts unutterable; in other words, that the 
influence of the count now not only furnished 
power to see, but also the things to be seen. 

Thus the partnership of the youth had latterly 
operated to the disadvantage of the count, since, 
without assisting him, it had tended, through 
his confidence in the youth’s decisions, to fortify 
his trust in hi 9 own perspicacity, and continually 
to make his moves hasty and ill-digested. In 
this way, at the end of a few weeks, the young 
man’s aid, instead of materially assisting his 
father in his play, had thrown him materially 
back, so that now, instead of being nearly one 
hundred games in advance of his opponent, the 
count had but a meagre excess of some thirty or 
forty. 

Daily, now, the count played, but alone again. 
For the health of his son had faded away, as 
some delicate flower fadeB under the unwhole¬ 
some shadow of a poison tree; and the count, 
beginning to fear for the youth’s life, had ordered 
him no more to be present when the chess-board 
was brought out Yet it was not without mis¬ 
givings that the oount surrendered the presence 
of his son. He played now, in daily doubt and 
dread, nay, in daily increasing agitation, and 
often and more often, he lost. His own rugged 
strength, under the approaohing crisis, began to 
fail. He grew meagre and gloomy, hunted no 
more, never even went out, but sat all day 
brooding over the bitter memories in his soul. 
The inextricable tangle, as it seemed to him, of 
his present embarrassments; the dreadful future 
ensured to him in the event of the loss of the 
match; the wasting life of his only child, whom, 


now that he had spoken to him as to a son, he 
began to regard with a fathomless depth of affec¬ 
tion ; the impending extinction of his family, if 
his son should die—all these hovered about him, 
as he paced up and down the hall, or sat silently 
in the shadowed window-Beat. In consequence 
his power as a player began to fail. Sometimes, 
in spite of resolutions to the contrary, delibe¬ 
rately formed before he sat down, his moves 
would be dictated by sudden ange^ Instead of 
calculating coolly and long how to counteract a 
threatened attack, he would, on such occasions, 
hastily adopt some unstudied and inefficient plan 
of defence, and would then move a piece rapidly 
and violently, as if the mere momentum would 
physically tell upon the array of the adversary, 
like the stroke of a broadsword. 

An occasional return of his old power of self- 
mastery, however, gave him a few games from 
time to time. But on the whole, he lost steadily, 
until at last he had won just five hundred games. 
Four hundred and ninety-nine were scored 
against him. The final game only remained to be 
played, the eventful game which was to deter¬ 
mine the result of the long contest. 

It was a wild and stormy afternoon, in mid¬ 
winter. A fierce tempest of wind, varied with 
occasional angry dashes of sleet, oame shrieking 
drearily over the higher ranges of the Apennines, 
blackening all the rugged landscape, and especi¬ 
ally the dark, old walls of the castle. Within 
the hall one could scarcely see. The feudal 
architects did not provide for light, as much as 
for safety; and even in the sunniest of summer 
days, this apartment was but a dreary room—a 
reservoir almost subterranean, whose cold and 
stagnant air was hardly Btirred at all, was 
scarcely warmed by the slender pencils of light 
which the narrow and deep-set windows admitted. 
Now, it was doubly and trebly dreary. Doubly, 
by reason of the atmospheric gloom without, and 
the unsteady light of the torches which flickered 
and streamed about in the draught. Trebly, by 
the supernatural radiation of sorrow from the 
awful presence of the haggard count For who 
would not feel an appalling sympathy with the 
tall man, pacing the chill and ghostly room, with 
lowered head and nervous step, in silent misery, 
and doubtful and gathering terror, feeling that 
the spirits of dead men hovered near; that more 
fearful beings were hastening to claim him; that 
his own reckless and hard-hearted folly had 
thus flung him headlong upon billows of sorrow, 
surging higher and higher; that now, in weak¬ 
ness of body, from illness or watching, and 
worse, in weakness of soul, from the wearing 
discouragement of many defeats, and even from 
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the very consciousness of the magnitude of the 
issue, he must go down into a conflict whose 
result was veiled in angry clouds, upon whose 
mysterious shade even, not to mention the things 
hidden within, his conscience admonished him 
not to dare to look. 

Long, in doubt, and in fear, he walked, and at 
last, with a sullen and boding desperation, he 
sat down at the chess-table. He sprang up again 
in hideous fqar, at seeing that his adversary’s 
pawn, the king’s pawn, was already moved two 
squares out. Perhaps he had moved it himself, 
while passing up and down, past the table; but 
if he had, he had entirely forgotten it, and it 
seemed to him a tangible and exultingly defiant 
initiative, assumed by his invisible opponent, by 
way of triumphing in advance. The count put 
forth his hand to replace the pawn, intending 
at first to resume his promenade, and to see 
whether it would again be moved out; but he 
dfcred not, lest it should be. He reseated him¬ 
self, therefore, and moved in reply. 

The game approached a crisis. The count had 
played well and carefully, restricting himself, by 
unremitting efforts, to a line of operations slow 
enough for safety. Again and again he put forth 
his hand, and withdrew it just as his fingers 
were closing on the piece, as he suddenly saw 
some consequence overlooked before. As the 
attack which the count, true to his bold nature, 
had urged powerfully upon his opponent, con¬ 
verged within closer and closer limits, the burden 
of the occasion weighed heavier and heavier 
upon him. Upon combinations requiring for 
their success the coolest and clearest calculation, 
he could now bestow only the unsteady and fitful 
attention of a mind weakened by internal con¬ 
flicts, harassed by fearful bodings, and dispirited 
by long defeat. Even the very importance of 
the time oppressed him, and weighed him down. 
As every answering move, therefore, of his 
opponent was indicated to him, he studied its 
consequences with secret fear at his heart; and 
only by desperate internal exertions was he able 
to preserve the aggressive feeling proper to an 
assailant Such being the case, it was with 
keen and bounding delight that the count at last 
saw that a series of moves had become posssible, 
which would either mate his adversary or de¬ 
prive him of his queen, the most valuable of his 
pieces. This would decide the game, the match, 
and the future. Trembling with irrepressible 
excitement, the count examined the position. He 
had an alternative line of play, safe but unenter¬ 
prising, which would certainly protract the game 
to a considerable length, and which would not 
immediately decide its termination. But the 


present plan was speedy and sure. Again and 
again he developed the variations springing from 
the key move—the move which it was now his 
turn to make. There could be no error. Either 
mate, or queen lost, was the necessary result, I 
for the adversary. Something of the old, free, 
triumphant feeling came back to the count, illu¬ 
minated his flushed and agitated features, blaxed 
again in his large, hollow eyes. He sat upright 
for a moment, and closed his eyes, to abstract 
himself for a last, thorough re-examination, of 
the combinations. The storm, which he had not 
heard since sitting down, had momentarily fallen 
into silenoe. Afar off, it raved and drove hither 
and thither among the hills, and its distant 
anger sounded faintly upon the ears of the lord 
of the castle, sitting there alone. But dead and 
heavy stillness was close around his walls, 
although, as he bent over the table for the last 
inspection preparatory to his decisive move, a 
long, low, wailing blast seemed to creep past the 
foot of the fortress, like a forerunner of the re¬ 
turning tempest With certainty accumulating 
every moment, the count followed out all the 
trains of play; and the low, moaning breath of 
the blast without rose higher and wilder around 
the black old walls. Higher, wilder, until in 
one long, unending shriek, the wind swept past 
the solid building and away into the vast fields 
of air, with a persistent and fearfully sustained 
scream, which even drew the count’s attention, 
for a moment, away from his game, as the , 
torches flared and flickered suddenly in their 
small orbs of thick, yellow light, and the castle 
almost, vibrated in the wind. Fierce sheets of 
rain drove through the thickened air, hissing 
and spattering against the building. The count 
moved, and with a long sigh, such as one draws 
when resting in certainty after long doubt, 
he sat upright again, and with an expression 
upon his face which would have been a smile, 
had not so much wrath and fear mingled in 
it, he looked determinedly again to the further 
side of the table. As he did so his countenance 
changed, and he trembled in his chair. For then, 
singularly coincident in time with the unsaid 
triumph which elated the count, came a quick 
and vivid lightning stroke, and close thereafter 
a heart-appalling thunder-clap; a fearful one, 
which burst forth in one unendurable, immea¬ 
surable pang of sound, and then rolled and re¬ 
echoed far away among distant mountains and 
over the level country southward. The count 
looked again at the chess-board. As he did so 
the expressions of exultation, of impatience, of 
wrath, quickly fled from his face. Only frightful 
fear remained. An answering move, which, by 
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some inconceivable oversight, had escaped him, 
absolutely ensured his destruction. A door 
opened. The old seneschal hurried in and stood 
with fearful eyes before his lord. “Sir count,” 
said he, “your son is dead.” 

The count looked steadily at the speaker, as 
if running over the words in his mind and esti¬ 
mating their meaning. Then his lips moved; 
but it was only after several ineffectual efforts 
that he succeeded in saying, “Ton may go.” 


The seneschal left the hall. The count lifted 
his hand toward the board; it fell heavily among 
the golden chess-men. His head sank down upon 
it He was dead. 

For he had slain his wife and his son. And 
the game, and the match, and the life of the 
count, were all ended as the storm without died 
sullenly away, and the torches burned quietly 
and alone within their thiok, smoky, yellow orbs 
of light in the solitary hall. 


TEAR-DROPS FROM THE HEART. 

BY LILY MAY. 


They come 'mid scenes of gladness, 
Like April's sunny rains; 

The same, as when deep sadness 
The heart's wild joy refrains; 

For of our every sorrow 
And joy they claim a part; 
Affection's light they borrow, 

Those tear-drops from the heart. 

Oft when my heart beats lightest, 
When Pleasure reigns supreme, 
And youthful hopes are brightest; 

I wake, as from a dream. 

And all such themes must banish, 
E’en bid those hopes depart, 
Which, as they quickly vanish, 
Wring tear-drops from the heart 

I feel them Boftly stealing 
When loved ones are away; 
'Twould crush each finer feeling 
Were I to bid them stay; 

But, oh! when sad and lonely, 

And none are near to see, 

They flow then, and then only, 

All unrestrained and free. 


It is not grief unbroken, 

No deep and sullen woe, 

No words unfitly spoken, 

That causes them to flow; 

But deep and hidden feeling, 

That knows not where to cling; 

To find the halm of healing, 

Affection’s meed should bring. 

When gayest fHends are round me, 
And sprightly jests are flung 

From those who fain would sound me. 
To know what depth they’re sprung. 

Although my words fall lightly, 

They know not whence they start; 

Though if they’d judgo them rightly, 
’Twould be fresh from the heart. 

Oh! bitter drops of sorrow 
I would not bid ye stay; 

Affection’s smiles ye borrow 
To scatter gloom away; 

Oh! words of careless sounding, 

With meanings pure and deep; 

Wherever Truth's abounding, 

There still your revels keep. 


THE BLIND BOY. 

BY JtABY MOBTIHIB. 


The breeze waves o'er the yellow fields, 
The brooklet murmurs by, 

And sunbeams shed their radiance bright 
Upon my rayless eye. / 

They shine with dazzling beauty rare 
Upon a world of li^ht; 

I feel their rays, and bless their power 
While I am veiled in night 

I cannot see the light they shed 
Upon the field and lake; 


Their silvery splendor in the East, 
When morn’s first beams awake. 

Or when upon tho Western sky, 

Its fading tints of gold 
Proclaim the flight of dying day, 

And evening shadows roll’d. 

Altho' upon my rayloss eyes 
The sunlight may not fall; 

I see through Faith’s unclouded light 
The Qod who made them all. 
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BT A. L. OTIS. 


In this city, which seems to a stranger passing 
along the streets, fair and open as the day, there 
are nevertheless nooks and corners, as full of 
romance and mystery as an old German castle. 
With one of the least out-of-the-way of these, 
this tale has to do. 

A young gentleman, of handsome and fashion¬ 
able bearing, was passing down Market street, 
about a month before Christmas, when he sud¬ 
denly stopped before a gorgeous toy-shop, and 
looked in at the window with a new and smiling 
interest. He had that morning been made an 
uncle. 

“It is of no use getting anything for present 
use,” he muttered, “but her first Christmas must 
« not pass unnoticed.*' 

So he stepped into the store, and began an 
amused examination of its contdhts, but wanted 
something more beautiful than anything there. 

“ Step below, sir, and you will find the finest 
assortment of freshly imported goods in the 
city,” said the hurried store-keeper, and our 
friend, Mr. Frank-did as he was desired: 

After passing through the recesses of the dark 
store, he reached a narrow, precipitous stair¬ 
case. Having descended, he felt as if one of 
the genii of the Arabian Nights had suddenly 
transported him to Borne strange land under¬ 
ground, some gnomes’ cave, heaped with fan¬ 
tastic treasures, and sunk in enchanted silence. 
The gas-li^ht, however, brought the staring 
masks and stark dolls into relief from the many- 
tinted confusion of the crowded walls. The 
long room seemed left to its own gloomy solitude, 
and the young man paused at the entrance, to 
let his fancy play awhile with the strange effect 
of the scene, coming suddenly, as he did, from 
the noise and snowy glare of the street. Sud¬ 
denly, among the heap of toys in the centre of 
the room, directly under the light, he perceived 
a quick movement, and from what he might have 
taken for a pale mask two gleaming eyes looked 
upon him. He was startled for a moment, not 
seeing whether those eyes were in their proper 
face, and not being able to trace any human 
figure below them. He advanced, bewildered, 
but curious, and perceived, as soon as he had 
passed the intervening objects, that no super¬ 
natural being was present, though he could 


easily have persuaded himself the little indi¬ 
vidual before him was an old gnome. The small, 
shrunk figure and withered face, the very large 
head and rolling eyes, the little, red jacket, and 
deft, long-nailed fingers made the resemblance 
perfect. But it was only a child, with a gro¬ 
tesque, but thoughtful and intelligent face. 

As Frank advanced, he was greeted in a busi¬ 
ness-like manner by the little fellow, who asked 
if he could show him anything, springing, as 
he said so, down from the high counting-house 
stool upon which he was perched before a desk 
or high table. As he sprang, the rotary swing 
of his arms, and, indeed, all his motions were as 
elf-like as his appearance. When he walked 
among the toys, he seemed to have little control 
of his limbs, often being obliged to dance across 
the room, and back, at a sharp angle, in order 
to reach any particular place to which he wished 
to go. Meanwhile he talked incessantly of the 
toys, describing their various beauties with en¬ 
thusiasm , and laughing immoderately at those 
intended as surprises. 

After one of these bursts of mirth, he sud¬ 
denly asked if it was the gentleman’s intention 
to purchase anything for Frank, out of a wish to 
prolong his stay, had asked the price of innu¬ 
merable articles. 

“Yes,” answered Frank, “and you shall help 
me to decide. What would be a suitable present 
to give a little maiden only a month old at 
Christmas? I want something that will please 
her in future, something very beautiful—not so 
fantastic as most of these toys, and not so com¬ 
mon as a wax doll.” 

“Ah,” said the child, leaning his head to one 
side, and peering into the ceiling, “I must 
think! What do you say to a fairy-land? Oh, 
if I could only get an order for a fairy-land!” 

“What is it, my boy?” 

“Oh, its only an idea that 1 have got, but I 
have always wanted to make it since I first read 
a fairy tale. If you don’t mind expense, it shall 
be done by Christmas.” 

“But tell me, what is your idea?” 

“Oh, a charming, sunny garden, filled with 
flowers and trees, and little wax fairies, troops 
of them. Also, a dark grotto, lit by festoons of 
fireflies, with little elves peeping out; to be made 
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in perspective, and looked at through a little hole 
fitted with a magnifying-glass. If you don’t 
like it, when done, you could buy something 
else, only then you would have to pay for both. 
So, I say, if you don't mind expense, give the 

order to Mr.-, up stairs, and I’ll have it done 

in time." 

Frank could afford to gratify a whim, so he 
gave the boy the longed-for permission, and was 
much surprised to see the wandering gait and 
vacillating look ohange for a quick, alert step 
and earnest, keen glance, as he sought for tools 
to begin at once. 

Frank spoke to the owner of the establish¬ 
ment, and learned that the boy was fourteen 
years old, though his diminutive stature made 
him seem scarce half that age. He had been in 
his present employ four years, and was a most 
skilful workman, though afflicted with St. Vitus’ 
dance; but whenever he was doing anything that 
interested him, every trace of his malady van¬ 
ished, and his hand was as steady as cunning in 
its workmanship. That cellar was his world. He 
never wished to leave it. He often staid all 
night. Bleeping on the floor, among the toys, and 
his leisure hours were passed there, reading 
fairy tales, though he had a home, and helped 
generously to support three sisters and a brother. 

Much interested in the boy, Frank determined 
to wean him from this self-destroying mode of 
life, and under pretence of seeing the progress 
of the toy, he often visited the under-ground 
Btore-room. Jerome was always perched on his 
high stool, working with a concentrated eager¬ 
ness that made him generally quite unconscious 
of anything Frank could do to gain his atten¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, as his lonely heart had in¬ 
clined to love Frank, from the moment he had 
read his kindly and interested glance, he would 
sometimes be won from his work, and resting his 
elbows on his desk, and his eyes on Frank’s 
face, talk volubly awhile, of his dreams mostly, 
though something of his real life was mingled 
with them. 

There was one person especially whom he 
often mentioned, and Frank was puzzled to 
know whether she were a creature of his brain, 
or eome lovely reality. Celeste, he called her, 
and from his scraps of description, she was 
beautiful as a houri, and as houris are beautiful, 
with large, soft yet glowing, dark eyes, heavy, 
silky and free curls, carnation cheeks, a sweet 
voice and a marvellous grace, that the boy was 
beside himself in describing. Frank could not 
make out whether she were a lady, or a little 
girl, Jerome's sister, or some benefactress to his 
family, or an angel-visitant to his dreams. 

Vol. XXVII.- 16 


He asked questions, but when Jerome was in 
a talking humor he seemed to improvise, and 
Frank could never interrupt the thread of his 
narrative. When he resumed his labors, his 
answers, if he gave any, were always monosyl¬ 
lables, and generally spoken at random, so that 
if the same question were asked twice he was 
pretty sure to contradict himself. Frank's curi¬ 
osity, whether intentionally, or otherwise, was 
completely baffled. 

On Christmas Eve, Frank went, as he had pro¬ 
mised Jerome, to take a final look at his finished 
toy, and having forced his way through the 
thronged upper-store, stood in the obscurity of 
the entrance to the lower, almost ready again to 
fancy it an enchanted place, and himself under 
the influence of fairy spells, for leaning over the 
gnome’s shoulder was the most lovely head he 
ever beheld, and he instantly recognized Jerome’s 
houri. The drop-light, which Jerome’s work re¬ 
quired, shone upon the full, white forehead, from 
which dark, luxuriant curls fell to shade her 
young neck and shoulders. The same light 
gave a brilliancy to her lips, and a shadow te 
her drooped eyelashes that made her picture 
richer than imagination could paint. 

Frank half believed it an illusion, especially 
as he saw not a trace of such drapery as winter 
requires of mortals, only below the shoulders 
two little lace sleeves that might have expanded 
into gauze wings, without being much of a sur¬ 
prise to him. Below the shoulder the figure was 
hid by the gnome and desk. 

Frank’s curiosity was now of so pleasurable a 
kind, that he would not destroy it by gratifica¬ 
tion, lest he should also cause the destruction of 
what he believed the realization of his beau ideal. 
At the hasty approach of a step on the stairs, the 
beautiful apparition did really disappear sud¬ 
denly, and though Frank darted forward in pur¬ 
suit of it, he only ran against rocking-horses, and 
overthrew some heaps of smaller toys, without 
discovering anything. At this the goblin at the 
desk shrieked shrilly with laughter, but Frank 
could bear it with philosophy, since at the same 
time he gained a clue to the mystery in the over¬ 
excited words of the boy. 

“So you thought to catch Celeste? She and 
I have our hiding-places. Why she has been in 
this room half a dozen times when you have been 
here, and when you go away we laugh at the 
questions you ask about her. She likes this 
fairy-land very much, and she made these little 
artificial trees and blooming plants. Her mother 
makes artificial flowers, and teaches dancing up 
stairs. Celeste is a fairy herself. How she floats 
when she dances! All the fairies in the world 
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are not so beautiful. She is so kind to little me. 
But I love her, and she only pays me back. 
Those that I love she loves—I love you. Yes, 
Mr. Frank, I love you!” 

The mildly excited face subsided as he said 
this into an indescribably cunning expression. 
Frank wondered at the glow he felt spreading 
from his own heart. He wished to question 
Jerome, but feared the beautiful eaves-dropper. 
With.cool impudence, however, he risked the 
consequences, and said, 

“Do you wish me to think Celeste loves me?” 

“Yes. She told me you were too handsome 
for anything. And that she came here only to 
see you,” cried the boy, almost choking with 
laughter. 

He had not finished speaking, before, from 
beneath a huge drum, up sprang a very beau¬ 
tiful and angry young lady—of sixteen summers, 
and all a woman’s feelings—who ejaculated with 
a flash of her indignant orbs, 

“You little story-teller,” and then turned with 
some dignity to Frank, saying, 

“He does this to tease me. He is taking his 
revenge for my being caught here. He it is who 
always makes me hide. I never laughed at any 
thing you ever said, and as to what else he says 
you know it must be false!” 

“I hope not,” Frank muttered, unconsciously, 
and continued only to gaze. Celeste thought he 
meant he hoped Jerome was not such a story¬ 
teller. 

“But he shall own the truth. Take back every 
word, Jerome, instantly. I don’t know that I 
shall ever come to see you again, but certainly 
if you don’t recant, you shall never see me dance 
again.” 

The boy turned deadly pale, and lost all child¬ 
ishness, in what seemed like angry suspicion and 
cunning. 

“Why are you so angry then?” he said. “Why 
do you care to justify yourself to Mr. Frank? 
Why not take it all as a joke ? Because you do 
love him. You know it!” 

“Jerome, silence!” cried Celeste, stamping 
her foot, and unable to say more for the grieved 
swelling of her heart. 

It troubled Jerome to see this, and assuming 
his childish privileges, he, from his high seat, 
threw his arms round her neck, and burst into 
tears as he kissed her cheek, saying, 

“No, no, dear Celeste, you never said a word 
of it all, and you don’t love him. If I thought 
yeu did, or cared for him more than for me, I 
should hate him, and I don’t—I like him.” 

“Well, then, get down and let me be,” said 
the forgiving girl, gently, pressing his little dirty 


hand, “I forgive you, and you may come up now 
and see me dance, for I hear the music begin¬ 
ning.” 

Panting with joy the boy scrambled down. 

“Will you allow me the pleasure too?” asked 
Frank. 

But all her resentment seemed transferred to 
him, for she gave him a haughty and reluctant 
permission, as if to refuse were making the 
matter of too much consequence. 

They all ascended three flights of stairs, and 
arrived at the dancing-room, where the scholars 
and their friends were assembled, forming a 
not very numerous or fashionable company; for 
Celeste’s mother, the widow of a French officer, 
once highly connected, but now shorn of all re¬ 
lations by the revolution, was of too gentle and 
timid a spirit to push her way to fashionable 
distinction. Bread, by any independent means 
attained, was her only object. 

After the tedious schooling by madame. Celeste 
concluded the evening by dancing some sylphide 
or fancy dance, in which she seemed scarcely to 
exert herself, but to be gently borne about in the 
most graceful attitudes by the very lightness of 
her dress and nature. 

The boy looked on with parted lips and quickly 
flushing cheek. His suppressed excitement was 
so intense as to seize the looker-on, and hurry 
his feelings to the same pitch. Frank, interested 
in looking at him, notwithstanding his wish not 
to lose a movement of Celeste’s, saw that half his 
childishness was assumed, that he was capable 
of deeper feelings than he, Frank, had ever sup¬ 
posed, and that as a lover be loved Celeste as 
a secluded, enthusiastic, concentrative nature 
alone can love. Ho thought mournfully of the 
certain misery in store for the poor boy. 

When, after his long observation of Jerome’s 
strange face and uncouth movements, he turned 
once more to Celeste, the union of beauty, grace, 
and harmony filled him with ecstasy. He could 
no longer turn his deeply appreciating gaze from 
her, and she felt its power. She did not apply 
its flattery to herself, but to her art, and it 
encouraged, it filled her with enthusiasm. She 
became a gentle, fervid, impassioned impersona¬ 
tion of the poet’s dream who dreamed that dance, 
for none but a pure-minded poet in his visions 
of angels could have imagined it. 

For many months after this, Frank never 
missed a dancing evening. His friendliness 
always made him a way wherever he wished to 
go, and he was welcomed by the mother, and not 
frowned upon by the daughter, though Celeste’s 
timidity only increased while his childishness 
vanished. 
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Prank’s half weekly visits produced one sad 
result. Jerome, instead of enjoying the dancing, 
watched Frank keenly, bitterly, savagely. Nor 
was it long before his quick eye found occasion 
to watch Celeste also, for she no longer danoed 
for the improvement of the pupils; it was for the 
pleasure she and Mr. Frank took in it, she, in 
the pleasure of music, inspired motion apd his 
appreciation, he, in that appreciation. Fre¬ 
quently Celeste only danoed with the children, 
leading them lovingly, pointing her pretty foot 
to show the right position, and with the sweetest 
patience repeating the same reproof a thousand 
times. Though Frank’s heart did not beat so 
wildly as he left the room after such an evening, 
his judgment and his sense of the beautiful were 
not the less gratified. He dreamed on such 
nights of a peaceful, loving home, brightened 
with the grace of tender motherhood. 

Frank had yet two more interesting tableaux 
to witness—but as these much more nearly con¬ 
cerned himself he was not so cool a spectator. 
He came early one rainy night, and as he stop¬ 
ped at the door to remove his overshoes, having 
made, as he supposed, noise enough coming up 
stairs to announce his arrival, he heard Celeste 
remonstrating in a low, earnest tone of entreaty, 
then heard her mother reply, 

“I ask him what he come for here. I do, I 
must. I am your mother. If he say,‘nothink,’ 
I say ‘go in time.’ If he say ‘marriage,’ I say 
‘what settlement?’ and if all is right I eay, ‘take 
my daughter.’ It is good. I will do it. This 
an every day affair, my daughter.” 

Again a sob, and piteous entreaties, made 
Frank retreat hastily toward the stairs, when 
he met two pupils, who, he knew, would enter 
immediately after removing their wrappings. He 
thought it best to be first, and though it was not 
customary, he knocked before entering. His 
knock was unheard, and when he appeared at 
the door, Celeste, who was kneeling by her 
mother, with her head on her lap, sprang to her 
feet, reeled and fainted. She fr*U against her 
mother, who supported her while Frank sprang 
to lock the door. Then lifting the light, girlish 
form a£ he would an infant, he placed her on 
the sofa, and, with his arms still encircling her, 
kneeled beside it, in too much fear and anxiety 
to notice the exquisite beauty of the statue lie 
held. 

Her mother was searching for salts, but before 
she arrived Celeste began to murmur painfully, 
whift large tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Do not be troubled. Celeste,” Frank whis¬ 
pered: then afraid of betraying his knowledge of 
their conversation, he said, “oh. Celeste, I love 


you, I love you. Why have the words not sprung 
from my lips a thousand times before?” 

More he could not add, for madame advanced 
with her salts, and requested him to move away. 

“Let me stay till I hear my fate,” he said. 
“Your daughter’s next word may decide its hap¬ 
piness, or misery.” 

“Ahem,” began the prudent mother, and 
Celeste turned quickly to hide her face, even 
now unconscious that her pillow was Frank’s 
arm. 

“This is not the way I arrange in usual these 
matters,” the lady continued, with stiff dignity, 
“we will first have some words in private. My 
daughter’s word cannot affect you. It is mine. 
Will you have the grace to grant me ten thou¬ 
sand pardons for begging you will at once leave 
her?” 

Frank gently removed his arm from beneath 
the passive head, and in so doing he could hardly 
refrain from pressing his lips to its curls. Celeste 
was still so ill from fainting that she seemed 
almost unconscious of what was passing. 

“As soon as your daughter is well enough, 
have the goodness to let me say a few words to 
you, madame,” Frank said, and retired to the 
dressing-room, where he detained the pupils till 
they should be summoned, giving as a reason for 
the delay that Ma’m’selle Celeste had fallen, and 
felt ill effects from it. 

Frank knew Celeste must pass through this 
room before she could retire to her chamber, 
which of course she would do as soon as able to 
walk. He therefore waited with intense anxiety 
for her appearance, hoping she would give him 
a reassuring glance, since words were forbidden. 

His hopes did not deceive him, for as she 
entered the room, leaning wearily on her mother’s 
arm, she slowly raised her eyes, and their pure, 
wistful, trusting glance rested gratefully and 
lovingly on Frank, until she had passed him. 

Fulling his hat over his eyes, he strode down 
stairs, that for a short time he might be alone 
with his joy, and that none might share it even 
by suspecting it Before he had descended many 
steps, however, he heard the dressing-room door 
slam, and as he turned, Jerome flung himself 
down toward him. He caught the boy, who 
clung to him like a monkey, and with a growl of 
hatred, fastened his teeth into Frank’s cheek. 
He relaxed almost immediately into insensibility, 
which soon changed to convulsions. 

Frank hastened with him to a physican, and 
as he watched his slow recovery, it was with an 
aching heart he felt, that, without any fault of 
his own, he was the cause of the boy’s misery. 
He determined that should Jerome survive, he 
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would be to him as a father for the rest of his 
life. 

Jerome’s long, delirious illness, followed by 
temporary derangement, proved the sincerity of 
Frank’s good intentions. He had the boy taken 
to his own hotel, and nursed him devotedly till 
he was so far improved as to allow of his being 
without a physician. 

When this occurred, he engaged board for the 
lad in the family of a clergyman, living in the 
country, whose childless wife made Jerome the 
object of every tender care a warm, motherly 
heart could bestow. He grew fast during his 
illness, and the pure air in which his after life 
was spent, so invigorated his constitution, that, 
freed from his strange disease, he no longer lived 


an isolated being, hopeless of pleasing his fel¬ 
low creatures. The happiest result of all was, 
that, as his mind was restored, he gradually for¬ 
got his boyish passion, and looked upon Frank 
and Celeste as his dearest friends. 

The last tableau with which we have to do in 
connexion with Frank is perhaps the most inte¬ 
resting, though only rendered not common-place 
by the rare beauty of the parties concerned. 
It is a scene at the altar, before which stands a 
venerable priest, while kneeling together under 
his hands extended in blessing, are a happy 
bride and groom. A satisfied mother forming, of 
course, part of the picture, with the little toy- 
maker’s brother and sisters, and Frank’s rela¬ 
tives helping to fill up the background. 


THE CHILD'S DREAM. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Oh, take me upon thy knee, mother, 

And sing unto me again; 

And soothe my heart with the melting tones 
Of that sweet and holy strain; 

For my soul was wrapp’d in a blissful dream, 
When last I was sung to rest; 

When my glowing cheek was press’d in love 
To your own soft, gentle breast. 

Then sing me that holy strain, mother, 

Till you lull me fast asleep; 

And wipe the tears from thy glisfning eyes, 
And no longer mourn nor weep; 

But sweetly sing, till I sink to rest, 

That pure and that holy strain; 

For the dream I dream’d was so Heavenly 
That I fain would dream again. 

I dream’d that I wander’d, mother dear, 

In a land that was divine; 

Where the crystal streams unceasingly flow’d— 
Where suns eternally shine; 

And tongue cannot speak of the golden hues 
Of the rainbow’s glorious dye; 

And the light that broke on my startled night, 
Would dazzle a mortal’s eye. 

I dream’d that I stray’d away, mother, 

In a forest, deep and wide, 

And wept to find in my solitude 
I had neither friends nor guide; 

The shadows of night came darkly down, 

And I loudly wept for thee, 

And strove with despair and energy 
From the wild wood’s depths to floe. 


My heart grew sick, and I knelt and pray'd 
For my Heavenly father’s care, 

When I saw descending from realms above 
A maiden with golden hair; 

She flung her curls from her forehead white, 
And my heart was filled with glee, 

As she spoke in accents of love divine, 
“Come, dearest, go home with me.” 

And she led my steps through a gloomy path. 
Through a dark and dismal way. 

Until at last my wondering eyes 
Beheld an eternal day; 

And the angels smiled on me, mother. 

With a sweet and & holy smile; 

And they gather’d round, wondering at 
The sight of an earth-born child. 

I wander’d amid that throng, mother. 

Free from all sorrow and pain; 

And when I left a promise gave 
I’d be with them soon again; 

For they spoke to me such words of love, 

In that land so fair and bright, 

That I crave for a home with angels pure, 
Within the mansions of light 

Then take me upon thy knee, mother. 

Let my glowing cheek be press’d 
With the hand of maternal love upon 
Thy pure and thy gentle breast; 

And sing the sweet and the melting tones 
Of that holy strain once more, 

That I may sink to a quiet sleep, 

And dream what I dream’d before. 
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SET8 OF ORNAMENTAL COVERING. 


BT FANNY SMITH. 


According to the prevailing fashion of the 
day, drawing-rooms are furnished with berges , 
fauteuils, causeuses t ottomans , voltaires , &c., each 
and all clothed in gorgeous or elaborate pieces 
of worsted work, or brocatelle. Now as the 
brightest coloring will, in a short time, lose its 
lustre, if in daily use, and shutting up rooms for 
show, reserving them for state days only, is not 
only the height of absurdity and vulgarity, but 
calculated to render every home dull and uncom¬ 
fortable in the extreme, what can be done, but 
to devise some means of protecting what is so 
costly and perishable without rendering the 
“remedy decidedly worse than the evil?” 

Tidiis enough have been invented certainly to 
eke out a goodly set of folio volumes, could any 
misguided publisher be induced to print them. 
But unfortunately these public nuisances have 
degenerated into the exact reverse of the name 
fashion has falsely appropriated to them, as may 
be seen by the untidy litter they cause in almost 
every room we chance to enter. 

Well do we remember the unfortunate predica¬ 
ment in which a most gentlemanly bachelor, 
(verging on an'age which his friends deemed 
doubtful, and he strove to forget, as rather 
ominous of single blessedness,) when rising to 
give a chair to a fair, blooming maiden as she 
entered a drawing-room after a long ramble. As 
he did so, evident admiration sparkled in his 
eye, and spoke in the graceful bend with which 
he offered the most cozy seat within his reach. 
Alas! for his hopes in that quarter, if he had 
any, poor, unconscious viotim to the prevailing 
mania! A tell-tale mirror presents a picture 
not to be easily forgotten—an enormous tidy, 
befringed and betasseled, had allowed the but¬ 
tons of his coat to pass through the open stitches 
in the most easy insinuating manner, and, on 
rising he was decorated with an additional gar¬ 
ment, not unlike those so dreaded by sober- 
minded individuals on the first of April, and 
certainly far from the costume in which a lover 
would choose to approach his mistress when 
wishing to make a favorable impression. It was 
too much for those bright merry eyes to with¬ 
stand; and, in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, peals of merry laughter assailed the 
astonished ears of this martyr to the tidy 


movement! And no doubt he then and mere 
registered a vow to beware of such enormities 
for the residue of his days. 

“Out of evil comes good sometimes;” and 
with this sad example still vividly before my 
mind’s eye, I have decided to do my best to sub¬ 
stitute something, at least for the fair patrons 
of “ Petetson,” that, whilst it protects what it is 
intended to cover, should neither be unsightly 
nor a positive nuisance. 

First of all, then, I would cast aside all the 
flimsy little cobweb patches and squares that are 
scattered here and there like so many dilapidated 
pocket-handkerchiefs over the sofas and other 
furniture, and set to work to make a set that 
will be suitable in some degree to the general 
appearance of the room, and, above all, be the 
exact size of each article you wish to cover, and 
tacked down neatly upon each cushion or chair 
likely to receive injury by exposure, but on no 
other. 

Having ascertained this, decide on the style 
of the patterns you require, or draw them for 
yourself (from nature if possible,) if you wish 
to exercise your skill and taste, and not have 
what every lady about you may have had before 
you. The pattern I give with this (see front of 
the number,) will serve as a sample of what I 
mean. 

Suppose that you desire to have something 
fresh and elegant-looking for the coming sum¬ 
mer, net coverings of any size you choose, and 
trim them all with fringe to match—that is to 
say, with netfed borders and a sort of knotted 
fancy edges, if you are skilful enough in netting 
to allow of this; but, if not, a good lesson or 
two, and practice, will enable you to accomplish 
it. Suppose, however, that you have neither 
time nor inclination to devote to what will cer¬ 
tainly be a work requiring no small degree of 
patience and perseverance, you can go to some 
shop where a large asortment of coarse net (in 
pieces) is alwhys to be met with. Choose the 
most open and even that you can find; cut it 
out in the form required, (allowing an inch or 
so for shrinking,) and trim the whole set round 
with Greek-lnce, open imitation ditto, or fringe 
of about three inches wide, as soon as the pat¬ 
terns chosen have been entirely worked. 
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If you prefer white coverings, darn our ac¬ 
companying pattern in a softer and coarser kind 
of netting cotton (that for the foundation being 
prettier when made of fine thread, on not too 
small a mesh.) The border must be managed so 
as to suit the size of the cushion exactly, and 
made to advance, reoede, or be increased accord¬ 
ing to the size required. White coverings of 
this kind are certainly very elegant and chaste- 
looking; but others less common, and admitting 
of endless variety, can be made in the following 
manner: 

For instance, seleot three bright and well- 
graduated shades of lilac, and as many of vivid 
green, with one of canary color, of the finest 
Berlin wool. Darn this Bprig of lilac, shading 
it so as to give it as rounded a look as possible, 
(flatness in a bouquet being a decided fault;) 
make the smaller end of the sprig lighter than 
the centre, deepening toward the base, to give 
the branch the effect of shade. Five or six 
shades might be used, if the fair worker wishes 
to render the branch as life-like os possible. 
The leaves and border must be worked with 
green in the same manner; and if the fair artist 
can bear in mind what effect would be produced 
by the rays of light touohing the spray, &c., 
from one direction only, (placing a branch or 
wreath of any green opposite her design as a 
guide,) and tint the whole accordingly, she will 
find she can produce works that will rival any 
of those that even the most eminent houses of 
Berlin or Paris can boast—always provided that 
she works with neatness and oare, and neither 
twists nor puckers her work, which would entirely 
destroy its beauty, and render it smaller, and 
impossible to tack down Bmoothly on the object 
it is intended to cover. 

Not supposing it likely you could easily pro¬ 
cure a set of patterns ready drawn in this style, 
I will just tell you how I would manage were 
I about to work them. First of all, I oertainly 


j would take care not to have two of the bouqwU 
alike (as they would not look nearly so brilliant 
or pretty, besides tiring the worker out with the 
monotony of the undertaking before half com¬ 
pleted,) although the borders of the entire set 
should be similar, or at least formed of garlands 
of foliage of the same size and hue &6 those 
already described. 

Sheets of paper, printed purposely for drawing 
netting and crochet patterns on, can be procure! 
Copy a group of crocuses upon it, for example; 
shade one or two of the blossoms in yellow, 
others in white, lilac, or dark purple. This will 
form a very pretty centre for a large chaiat 
longue or sofa cover. One of small scarlet field- 
poppies, bluets, earB of wheat, or corn flowers, 
would be uf**good taste. Indeed any kind of 
flower can be copied thus—-roses, lilies, fuschiaa, 
geraniums, dahlias, &c., in endless variety, which, 
if you are not disposed to copy from nature, yon 
can take from good tapestry patterns, paintings 
or engravings of flowers (the best of which ire 
in botanical works;) and by this means you can 
secure any number of models required. 

Other sets could be made entirely of fruit, of 
birds, or of butterflies. But the three last I 
would not recommend, as they certainly woild 
be both tedious and elaborate, while simplt 
patterns look equally well, if not better. 

A grey or drab ground for the net-work fringe 
would be more elegant still than the white, and 
keep clean longer. We would strongly ad rise 
the use of the best Berlin wooi only, as well as 
fast-colored cotton; as in washing or cleaning, 
the dies would otherwise run and mix together, 
which would spoil the covers entirely. With 
proper care such a set of ornamental coven 
might be in constant use for several years, 
without requiring either cleaning or washing. 

All these designs can be executed in white 
crochet, (or colored, as above described;) but 
the netting is decidedly more novel and elegant 


EDGING IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 


Materials. —French muslins, with W. Evans 
and Co’8. Royal Embroidery cotton, No. 24, and 
Moravian, No. 80. 

This section is given the full size, so that the 
design may be traced from it The edging con¬ 
sists of an indented scallop, considerably raised 
and covered with graduated overcast stitch. The 
three flowers are also done in raised button¬ 


hole stitch, the stiletto being used for piercing 
the small eyelet hole in each. The leaf ia 
worked in satin stitch, with a veioing sewed over 
a thread down the centre. The stem is done in 
the same manner. The tendril is simply traced 
and sewed over. The Moravian cotton is used 
for tracing and raising the work, the embroidery 
cotton for sewing it over. 
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CASAQUE MARIE STUART. 


BY BMILY H. HAY. 


Wi give, this month, the third in oar series of 
articles, “How To Make One’s Dresses,” choosing 
for the subject the Casaque Marie Stuart , the last 
most fashionable affair of the kind brought out 
in Paris, an engraving of which we annex. 



Tl»t cape of this beautiful affair is of velvet, 
but it can be omitted when not becoming to the 
figure, which it is not unless the lady is tall and 
thin: and the whole is trimmed round with deep 
black lace, slightly full. Wide fringe (of silk 
eordonnet) is equally pretty, or a cosaque of plain 
black velvet, without any trimming whatever, or 
one of cloth, merino, or cashmere, trimmed with 
one row of plain, wide, French silk braid, is in 
decided good taste; but of course the casaque in 
this case (if without the addition of braid lace 
•r fringe) must be made a little longer than the 
accompanying pattern, and fitted so as to suit 
the figure of the fair wearer. This casaque, 
riuch is nothing more than a loose basquine , only 
f a novel shape, is much worn in, as well as out- 
f-doors, and is well suited to those economi- 
all j inclined, as it will enable them to continue 
'earing dresses, or rather skirts, the bodices 
r which require renovation, or much alteration, 
he cut or fashion of this jacket, moreover, is 
Dt only most comfortable, but beooming to the 
gnre. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the cape 
never added to casaques intended for in-door 


wear, and that a plain double-stitched and 
starched collar, of fine Irish cambric, with 
sleeves and cuffs, a la mousquetaire , to match, 
are the most recherche morning costume amongst 
the elegantes of Paris; while the bodice, being 
made of plain merino, as above described, is 
happily within the reaoh of all—very like the 
costume of the ladies of the moyen age. 

On the next page we give a pattern, measured 
off into inches, so as to enable any lady to cut 
out this beautiful casaque for herself, and with¬ 
out the intervention of a dress-maker. In the 
: pattern, the largest piece to the right is the 
: front of the casaque (no turnings-in allowed, 

; but they must be added by the worker) at D; 

: both in this and in No. 2 (the back of the casa¬ 
que) the stuff is turned over, as there was not 
: sufficient space in our sheet to allow of its being 
printed in full. No. 3 is the side piece. No. 4 
the sleeve. No. 5 the pelerine or tippet, the 
slashes or gores of which show that it is taken 
in (in the places indicated) to prevent it from 
flapping loosely over the shoulders. This pre¬ 
caution causes it to fit like a shoulder-piece; but 
most figures will look better without this addi¬ 
tion to the casaque. 

The numbers, &c., marked on the sides of the 
pattern indicate the length, those in the centre 
the breadth and proportion of each piece; and 
the duplicate letters the places where they meet 
and are joined together, as in D D on the top of 
the shoulder, C C the side piece, joining the side 
and the front—indicating, wherever duplicate 
letters occur, that the pieces so marked to 
be joined together. All our Paris patterns are 
figured and lettered according to this rule, so 
that this one explanation will serve for all. Ob¬ 
serve, also, that the back is folded double the 
centre, the straight way of the thread; the rule 
wherever lines occur perpendicularly, as those 
marked in this pattern. A tape yard measure, 
with inches marked upon it, is indispensible in 
cutting out from these French patterns. Where 
it is difficult to buy such a measure, one can be 
made, in half an hour, out of a piece of tape, 
with the assistance of a foot rule borrowed from 
a carpenter, or the aid of a yard-stick. 

About four yards and a half of silk is sufficient 
1 to make a casaque of this pattern. But merino, 
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cashmere, doth, or coburg are equally suitable > bourgt; (that braided across the chest, and up 
materials, and some of them actually better the lower part of the sleeves and basques, gives 
adapted to the seasons than silk. This cosaque them the appearance of cantmiere uniforms) but 
is especially suitable for spring wear. It may this is much too fantastic and remarkable a cos- 
be either black, or the same shade as the skirt. j tume to be in good taste. Plush, of the same 
Some of the Paris dress-makers, influenced by j color as the velvet, or other material, for the 
the military taste growing out of the war, are j bodice, is muoh worn in Paris, 
trimming these bodices with colored brands * 


ANGLO-J AP ANESE WORK. 

BT MBS. WARREN. 


This elegant and most useful work is very 
easy in its execution, while the means and appli¬ 
ances for its performance are within the reach 
of every one. The materials are simply yellow 


withered leaves, a little dissolved gum, black 
paint, and copal varnish: while the objects to be 
ornamented may be a box, cupboard, table, &e., 
in fact any old furniture that has been rendered 
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the next, 3 So to take the wool abore the first 
Stic. 

Work now all round this petal, inserting the 
hook always under both sides of the chain, 
holding in the wire. 

1 Sdc on Sue, 1 Do on the same, 1 Do on each 
of the next 7, 2 Dc on each of the next 11, 1 Dc 
on each of the next 7,1 Dc and Sdc on the next. 
Make a slip-stitch, and fasten off. 

Four of these petals are required for each 
flower. 

Fob the Stambe3.— With the floss silk make 
a chain one and a half inches long; then thread 


CHEMI 


a needle with half a yard of the silk, left at tho 
end of the chain, and work on it, over the mesh, 
taking the stitches as closely together as possible . 
Withdraw the mesh, cut the fringe, and roll it 
as tightly round as possible, so that the chain 
part shall be a very small ball, give this a stitch 
to secure it Take a bit of fine wire, 2 fingers 
long, slip it through the chain, and bend it in 
the form of a hair-pin. Cover a very small bit 
of it, at the top, with green wool, then arrange 
the petals round, and fasten them to the stem by 
winding the wool very closely all round to the 
end of the wire. 


S E T T E. 


A wbw and elegant pattern for a chemisette, 
which any fair reader can make for herself. 
The foundation may be either net or very clear 
muslin. Up each side there are two or three folds 
or tucks. The front is ornamented with a trim- 

CORNER FOR H 

Materials. —French working cotton, No. 120. 
Work in button-hole stitch and satin stitch. The 


ming of lace set on in festoons. The collar con¬ 
sists of a fall of lace narrowing toward the front, 
where it is fastened by a bow and flowing ends 
of green ribbon. Two bows and ends of the 
same ribbon fasten the front of the chemisette* 

ANDKERCHIEF. 

| names for marking are to be worked in the same 
| way. 


WINTER. 


The streams are sealed, and on the earth 
A snowy veil is spread, 

The flowers that had their Summer birth 
Are odorless and dead; 

Time gave his russet to the turf. 

And crushed them in his tread. 


Gone are the flowers of the year 
As smiles that had their flow, 

When whisperings of hope are near 
The heart no change can now; 

Time is a noble hand to rear. 

And then to overthrow. o. 8. b. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tennyson's Last Poen.— Some of these days we 
shall begin a sories of articles, embalming monthly 
or quarterly, the fugitive poetry of merit, which ap¬ 
pears in British and American newspapers. There 
are a dozen or two of such poems every few weeks, 
entirely too good to be lost, and which every reader 
of taste would be glad to see preserved in “Peter¬ 
son," even if they had been already seen. The ter¬ 
rible war now going on, in Europe, has given rise to 
many such poems. One very touching one is enti¬ 
tled “Peace and War.” Another is “The Battle of 
the Alma." These we select out of half a score of 
others. But the best, beyond all doubt, is that of 
Tennyson, the poet laureate, written on that awful 
cavalry charge at B&lakava, in which six hundred 
troopers, under a blundering order, rode forward to 
almost certain death, there being batteries in front 
and on each side of them. Of these six hundred 
only two hundred survived! In all history, there is 
no record of a braver deed on the part of the cavalry, 
or of more murderous bit of folly on the part of the 
commanding general. Tennyson, in the following 
poem, has proved that he can write in the bold, 
Homeric strain, demanded by such a theme, quite 
as well as in what has hitherto been considered his 
peculiar vein. No similar lyric in the language sur¬ 
passes this. Campbell’s “Battle of the Baltic" seems 
artificial beside its stern and terrible grandeur. 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward. 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the §tx hundred. 

Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred, 

For up came an order which 
Some one had blundered. 

“Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Take the guns," Nolan said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“Forward, the Light Brigade!" 

No man was there dismayed, 

Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die, 

Into the valley of Death, 

Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them f 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered / 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode and well, 
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Into the jatoe of Death, 

Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 

Flashed all at once in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 

Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered: 

Plunged in the battery smoke. 

With many a desperate stroke 
The Russian line they broke; 

Then they rode back, but not. 

Not the eix hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundered: • 

Stormed at with $kot and ehell !, 

While horee and hero fell , 

Tho*e that had fought no well 
Came fram the jax ct of Death, 

Back from the mouth of hell, 

All that was left of them. 

Left of eix hundred. 

When can their glory fade? 

Oh, the wild charge they made! 

All the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 

Orn Original Stories.—The February Nm- 
j ber. —The enthusiasm with which our February 
j number was hailed, as well by subscribers as by the 
newspaper press, is a gratifying proof that we hare 
succeeded completely in our effort to place tbii 
Magazine ahead of competition, especially in the 
character and interest of its literature. It is now 
everywhere conceded that the stories in “Peterson* 
are the best published. Says the Skaneateles (X. 
Y.) Democrat:—“The original tales of this Mags- 
zine are undoubtedly the best published in the 
United States: for instance the story, which we 
published in the Democrat some weeks since, entitled 
‘Ada Lester’s Season in New York.'" Says the 
Beverly (Mass.) Gazette:—“It is now certainly one 
of the best Ladies' Books in the world. Its original 
tales are of the best published." The Democratic 
(Ohio) Mirror remarks:—“As we have said before, 
the literature in this Magazine is superior in inte¬ 
rest to that in any similar work, and it has ever 
ranked No. 1 in the fineness of its engravings." The 
almost unanimous verdict is that the February num¬ 
ber was even more elegant than the Janaary one. 
Says the Democratic (N. C.) Pioneer:—“The nau- 
ber for February has been received. It is superb, 
even surpassing in the quality of its reading matter 
and the exquisiteness of its engravings and fashion 
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pistes, an y prerions inane of tbia valuable publica¬ 
tion." Ssys the Sussex (Del.) NewsPeterson's 
jbguioe for February, we think, is the best yet" 
6»ji the Chenango (N. Y.) News:—"It is an im¬ 
provement on the January number." Says the 
Huntington (Pa.) Journal:—"The fine mezzotint, 
‘Joan of Are,' is alone worth the subscription price." 
Says the Washington County Organ:—"Peterson 
jastiy has the credit of being the cheapest and best 
vork of the kind published." This sentiment is 
oirernl indeed. The Clarion (Pa.) Register only 
tchoti the general voice, when it says:—" Peterson 
b the cheapest and best Magazine in America." 
lb thousands of new subscribers we receive every 
nooth is a still more decisive proof, however, if one 
wv paired. 

Grrr-LoTTERiES, *c.—We again notify the public 
tbive have no connection with gift-lotteries. Where 
h« projectors of such affairs offer "Peterson" as a 
vernium, they do it without our authority, nay! 
pisst our wishes. From principle we are opposed 
i all lottery schemes. They have about them too 
aoybf the elements of gambling, and frequently 
apt young and inexperienced persons to more 
mrious ventures. Always subscribe to some re- 
ootible agent, or remit direct to us, C. J. Peterson, 
o. 162 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, at our risk. 

Postaos os Peterson. —The postage on this 
iguioe is a cent and a half a number, paid three 
athi in advanoe, at the office where the Magazine 
rvwtd. It is a mistake to send money to Phila- 
rfpkia, to have the postage pre-paid here. The 
Amenta must pay postage at his own office, and 

it fnrierly in advance , or the postage will be 
** cents a number instead of one cent and a half. 


REVIEW* OF NEW BOOKS. 

W Initial*. A Story of Modem Lift. 1 vol. 
'da: T. B. Petervon. —This is one of those 
b which will continue to be read, like those of 
t and other great masters of fiction, long after 
{mention which saw it first has mouldered in 
but The scene is laid in Germany. The fair 
«r is a daughter of the celebrated Lord Erskine, 
rij Lord High Chancellor of England. Edu- 
d Great Britain, but since her marriage to a 
m nobleman living on the continent, she de- 
life in Germany with rare fidelity, though 
it falling into that mawkish sentimentalism 
is the fault of native-born novelists. In the 
realm of modern fiction there is not a more 
creation than Hildegarde, the heroine. Her 
t, under the most trying circumstances, is 
t>ble; but over natural also to her character, 
trm of this novel, indeed, is that while it has 
; forced or exaggerated about it, it is never- 
foll of romance. Everything happens as 


it ought to happen, yet the incidents are never 
strained, nor the actors made to belie their natures. 
To read "The Initials" is to call back the days of 
one’s youth, when the future was rosy with hope, 
and when all things were fresh and beautiful. But 
the work, as we have already hinted, has a merit 
beyond this. As a picture of social life in Germany 
it is eminently instructive. It has already run 
through several editions in England, and is destined, 
we predict, to have an unparalleled sale here. We 
know no fiction, in fact, which we would sooner 
recommend, for while it will fascinate all who read 
merely for amusement, it will delight as well as im¬ 
prove those who seek for instruction even in a novel. 
The publisher issues it in very handsome style, two 
volumes in paper one dollar, or bound in cloth for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

ComeW* Primary Geography. Forming Part Fir*t 
of a *y*tematic eerie* of School Geographic*. By S. 
S. Cornell. 1 voL New York: D. Appleton & Co .— 
This is a small quarto of one hundred pages, con¬ 
taining numerous colored maps as well as other illus¬ 
trations. The publishers and author claim for it 
several original and distinctive features. 1st. Only 
those branches of Geographical Science that admit 
of being brought fully within the comprehension of 
the youthful beginner, have been introduced into the 
present number of the series. 2nd. At the same time 
that the memory is called into exercise, the under¬ 
standing is enlightened by copious and appropriate 
illustrations. 3 rd. The youthful student is put in 
possession of a simple and easy method of memoriz¬ 
ing the contents of a map, by means of a carefully 
systematized set of questions. ±th. The work is so 
arranged, and the science so imparted, that teachers, 
parents, trustees, and others, may satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tain, at any stage of the pupil’s advancement, what 
he knows of the science. 5th. The system pursued 
throughout the entire series, is calculated to save, at 
least one-half the time heretofore required for the 
purpose, and at the same time, secure to the student 
greater and permanent results. We may add that the 
mechanical execution of the work is equal, if not 
superior to that of any school book we ever saw ; and 
vastly ahead of what was considered the ne pin* ultra 
in our academic days. We call the attention of 
teachers and parents to this new system. 

The Foreat Exile*. By Captain Mayne Bead. 1 
vol. Boeton: Ticknor db Field*. —A handsome book 
for young folk, with twelve illustrations, written by 
a former contributor to "Peterson.” The story is 
that of a Peruvian Family, who, amid the wilds of 
tho Amazon, encounter all sorts of perils. Next to 
Robinson Crucoe it is one of the most fascinating 
books for young people in the language. 

The Bible Prayer Book. By W. N. Evert*. Chi¬ 
cago: S. C. Grigg* & Co.—New York: Ivieon A 
Phinney. —A very useful manual for family worship, 
or for the use of laymen on various private and publio 
occasions. It is handsomely printed and neatly 
bound. 
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The Poetical Work9 of Thomas Hood. TFtfA a 
Biographical Sketch. Edited hy Epee Sargent. 1 
vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson. —Ever since the death of Hood a care¬ 
fully prepared edition of his poetical works has been 
a desideratum in literature. At last the book is 
before us, and in all respects it is worthy of the sub¬ 
ject. A more capable editor than Mr. Sargent could 
not have been procured. High as we held Hood’s 
genius, we never fully realized it until now. His 
union of pathos and humor, his ideality, his mastery 
over rythm, and his love of humankind, all shine 
forth in this volume, under the skill of the editor, 
as rays when collected into a focus by a lens. The 
biography is exact, minute and discriminating. On 
their part the publishers have left nothing undone 
to make the volume acceptable to the public. The 
type is new, the paper white, and the binding taste¬ 
ful. A portrait of Hood adorns the volume. 

The Poetical Works of Collins , Gray and Gold- 
smith. Edited hy Epes Sargent. 1 vol. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson .— 
What we have said of the editing of Hood, we repeat 
in reference to this volume. The poems are care¬ 
fully annotated from the most reliable texts, the 
original notes are all preserved, and through the 
industry of the editor much new and valuable in¬ 
formation has been amassed. Among the works of 
Goldsmith, we find a translation of Vida’s “ Game 
of Chess,” which we agree with Mr. Sargent, bears 
the strongest marks of poor Noll’s hand. Collins, 
Gray and Goldsmith’s poems should be in the pos¬ 
session of every person of taste, and this is unques¬ 
tionably the best edition that can be had. The 
volume is printed and bound to match that of Hood, 
and contains portraits of the three poets. 

Chemical Atlas; or, The Chemistry of Familiar 
Objects. By E. L. Youmans. 1 voL New York: 
Appleton & Co. —A large and handsome quarto of 
more than a hundred pages, in which the general 
principles of chemistry aro exhibited, by means of a 
series of beautifully colored diagrams, accompanied 
by explanatory essays, which embrace the latest 
views of the subjects illustrated. It is, in fact, a 
short cut, so to speak, to the science. For those who 
wish to acquire rapidly the rudiments of chemistry, 
or who desire only a general notion of the science, 
the work is invaluable. It ought to be in all schools 
where chemistry is taught. Numerous colored plates 
illustrate the text. 

The Pioneer's Daughter. By Emerson Bennet. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson. —Since the death of 
Cooper, Mr. Bennet has no rival as a delineator of 
Indian life, under the guise of fiction. The present 
novel is founded on incidents occurring directly after 
the defeat of St Clair, and the scene is located in 
the Miami Valley, with which so many of our readers 
are familiar. It is a stirring book, that makes the 
blood leap, that often suspends the breath, and that 
not unfrequently brings tears to the eyes. 


Amabel. By Mary Elizabeth Wormeley. 1 tol 
New York: Bunce & Brothers .—This is a powerfully 
interesting novel, reminding us in some points of 
“Heart’s-Ease,” which we praised so much lately, 
though in others it rises to more intense interest 
than even that admirable fiction. It is difficult, in¬ 
deed, to lay down "Amabel," after having taken it 
up, until it is entirely finished. There is a descrip¬ 
tion of a fever-ship, which is one of the most thrilling 
bits of writing we are acquainted with. Bunce & 
Brothers publish the book in capital style, hand¬ 
somely bound in cloth. 

Mysteries of the Count of Queen Anne. By TF. 27. 
Ainsworth. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson. —This 
is a spirited historical novel, brisk with incident, 
and full of well-drawn characters. Bolingbroke, 
Harley, Marlborough, the wife of the great general, 
Queen Anne, and other oelebrated personages figure 
in its pages. ^ 

First Thoughts; or, Beginning to Think. 1 voL j 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. —A capital book, just | 
what its name implies, because admirably adapted I 
to teach children how to think. Every mother should 
have it. i 

MENTAL RECREATIONS. 

TO FIND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO NElfBERS 
THE GREATEST OF WHICH IS UNKNOWN.—Tike SA 

many nines as there are figures in the smallest nuxn- ! 
her, and substract that sum from the number of nines. 
Let another person add the difference to the largest: 
number, and taking away the first figure of thel 
amount add it to the last figure, and that sum will 
be the difference of the two numbers. 

For example: John, who is 22, tells Thomas, wbo 
is older, that he can discover the difference of theh 
ages; he therefore privately deducts 22 from 99 (hii 
age consisting of two figures, he of course takes twa| 
nines) the difference, which is 77, he tells Thomas rej 
add to his age, and to take away the first figure from 
the amount, and add it to the last figure, and thax 


will be the difference of their ages: thus, 

The difference between John’s age and 90 is 77 
To which Thomas adding his age, 35 

* The sum is, 112 

Then hy taking away the first figure 1, and I 
adding it to the figure 2, the sum is 1 A 

Which add to John’s age 

Gives the age of Thomas, ' 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

A Good Plain Cake for Children.—Take as nw» 
baker’s dough as will make a quartern loaf, w-e| 
into this a half pound of butter, ditto of bro^ 
sugar, and a handful of carraway seeds; whan *m\ 
worked together, put it into pieces the sixe of j 
apple, and then work together again. This must. 
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done three times, or the cake will be heavy when 
baked. Lees quantity of butter and sugar may be 
need. Rich Cake. —Equal weights of flour, sugar, 
sultana raisins, eggs, currants, and brown sugar, 
seasoned with candied fruit, mixed with milk, and 
baked in a quick oven. 

A Good Hair Wash. —If the hair be soft and very 
fine, elean it with a brush dipped slightly in spirits 
of hartshorn, or melt a little white soap, cut in small 
pieces, in spirits of wine, by means of heat, in the 
proportion of half a pound of soap to three-quarters 
of a pint of spirits of wine and two ounces of potash. 
Carefully stir while melting. Let it settle; when 
oold, pour off the liquor dear, adding a little per¬ 
fume. This will prove a cleansing hair-wash. 

To Dye Egg*. —Cochineal, rose pink—pink; log¬ 
wood chips—red; indigo—blue; saffron—yellow. 
Before putting the eggs in the boiling water, write 
a name with the end of a candle, (or make any other 
design) and it will remain white, the other parts 
colored. Very pretty colors are given to eggs by 
tying them in tartan and other prints that are not 
dyed in fast colors. 

Toffie. —Boil together a pound of sugar and five 
ounces of butter for twenty minutes; then stir in two 
ounees of almonds blanched, divided, and thoroughly 
dried before the fire. Let the toffie boil after they 
are added till it crackles when dropped into cold 
water, and snaps between the teeth without sticking. 
The butter should be quite melted before the sugar 
is put in. 

Toasted Cheese. —Cut the cheese into slices of 
moderate thickness, and put them in a tinned sauce¬ 
pan, with a little butter and cream; simmer very 
gently until quite dissolved; then remove it from 
the fire, allow it to cool a little, and add some well- 
beaten yolk of egg; make it into a shape, and brown 
it before the fire. 

Almond Paste for the Hands. —Blanched almonds, 
four ounces; white of one egg; spirit of wine, and 
rose-water, enough to make a paste. Beat the 
almonds to a smooth paste in the mortar, then add 
the white of egg, and rose-water, mixed with half 
its weight of spirit of wine, to give the proper con¬ 
sistence. 

7b Renovate Black Cloth. —Boil half a pound of 
logwood and a little copperas chips in three pints of 
water until reduced to a quart; when cold, strain, 
and add a wine-glassful of gin, and half that quan¬ 
tity of spirits of wine; mix well. Apply to the cloth 
with a nail-brush, and when dry, brush with a soft 
brush. 

To Dye Brown. —A decoction of oak bark dyes 
wool or silk a fast brown of various shades, according 
to the quantity employed. If the cloth be first passed 
through a wash of alum-water the color will be 
brightened. An infusion of walnut-peels also answer 
well. The older the liqnor the better. 

A Preventive of Sore Throat. —A small piece of 
nitre, dissolved slowly in the mouth, frequently 
■tops a sore throat at the commenoement of the 
malady. 


Egg Flip .—Beat up in a three-pint jug four new- 
laid eggs, omitting two of the whites; add six large 
lumps of sugar and rub these well in the eggs; ponr 
in boiling water about half a pint at a time; and 
when the jug is nearly full, add two tumblers of 
brandy and one of rum. 

To Clean Squirrel Cuffs or Victorines .—Rub a 
little flour well into the fur, against the grain, until 
clean; then shake it out; then take some fresh floor, 
and proceed as before. Ermine may be cleaned in 
the same way, but it takes a longer time. 

To Renovate Silk .—Sponge the silk with cold 
strong black tea, on the right side, and iron it on 
the wrong. Some use coffee, but tea is preferable. 

Parisian Freckle Water .—This cosmetic is made 
by dissolving an ounce of alum in an ounce of lemon 
juioe, and a pint of rose-water. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. i.—A Walking Dress of Apple Green 
Silk, trimmed with two deep flounces, each of which 
is ornamented with a wide velvet trimming. Cloak 
of brown velvet, with sleeves. The shoulder piece or 
yoke is quite low and rounded behind, giving a most 
graceful appearance to the whole garment The 
sleeve is formed by the fulness and peculiar cut of 
the cape. The bottom of the cloak is set on like a 
flounce, and is ornamented, as well as yoke and 
sleeves with a rich deep fringe with a guipure head¬ 
ing. Above the top of this fringe is a row of mara¬ 
bout feathers of the color of the cloak. Bonnet of 
white satin, trimmed with bows on the outside, and 
inside with very small flowers, blonde ruches, and a 
bow of ribbon, near the top a little to one side. 

Fig. n.—A Carriage Dress of Violet colored 
Silk. —This dress we give as a specimen of ono 
of the many elaborate designs so fashionable this 
year. It is composed of two skirts, the under ono 
of which is plain, with the exception of a narrow 
ribbon trimming around the bottom. The upper skirt 
is very rich in design. The lower edge of it is bor¬ 
dered by palm-leaves, wrought in the materials, and 
edged with a feather trimming and block lace. A 
second and narrow row of palm-leaves ornament 
the skirt higher up, and is headed by a roleanx of 
feathers. In some dresses the palm borders are 
wrought in a variety of colors. Tho basque of this 
dress is of an entirely new style. It is closed entirely 
in front, and has double braces of black lace, ex¬ 
tending to the waist behind. The skirt of this bos- 
quine is cut in six large scallops, and that, as well as 
the doable sleeves which correspond, are trimmed 
with black lace and buttons. The sleeves have two 
puffs at the top. A basquine made of black velvet, 
in this style, and trimmed with jet buttons, is very 
handsome. Very large collar and wide under-sleeves 
of French work. Bonnet of white silk, and crimson 
crape shawl. 

Fig. m.—T he Castilla is of a scarf shape, fitting 
to the shoulder with a deep flounce plaited on the 
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mantle, which is of black silk, nith an application 
of grapes and foliage, running up the plaits of the 
flounce in the form of a pyramid, and terminating 
in wide fronts. It is pretty and simple in design, 
and is sure to be a favorite with our Southern and 
Western ladies. 

Fia. it.—Evening Costume. —Dress of pink silk, 
the make of which presents some novelty. Over the 
corsage there is a berthe formed of a broad pink 
sarsenet ribbon, striped with satin. This ribbon is 
crossed on the bosom, and flows in long ends over 
each side of the skirt. These ends, as well as the 
berthe, are edged round with black lace, above which 
there is a row of white blonde. Chemisette of Mech¬ 
lin lace. Sevigne and braoelet of enamel and gold. 
The front hair is disposed in waved bandeaux; and 
bouquets of small pink roses are intertwined with 
the plaits of the back hair. 

Fig. t. French Habit Shirt, suitable for mourn¬ 
ing, or a plain style of dress. The collar has a hem 
about half an inch wide, stitched all round. Above 
this are eight, ten, or even twelve minute tucks, run 
with exquisite neatness. The front of the habit- 
shirt corresponds, being made with one wide tuck and 
the same number of narrow ones as are in the collar, 
alternately run from the throat to the waist A piece 
of muslin goes down the front, with a broad hem at 
each edge, a few narrow ones close to them, and a 
row of ornamental buttons down the front Sleeves 
can be made to correspond with the collar and habit- 
shirt by tucking a couple of frills about four inches 
in width in the same way. 

Fig. vi.—The Duchess Sleeve, made of net 
with a double frill of lace, put on bands, through 
which pretty colored ribbon should be run, having 
bows on the outside of the arm. 

Fig. vii.—A Sleeve or Clear Muslin, with a 
Vandyke cuff at the wrist done in French work. 

Fig. viii.—A New Style Cap, made of plain 
silk tulle, and trimmed with pointed French blonde. 
The trimming is of plain ribbon (moderately wide, 
some inch and a half or so) of light green color, 
9 haded at the edges with a darker edge of the same 
color. But should this tint not suit the complexion 
of the person who is to wear it, plain cherry-colored 
(of the above width or narrowor) mixed in exact pro¬ 
portion with black velvet of the same size, is very 
stylish and most becoming to those neither too pale 
nor too florid. Bose-color, blue, or green, done in 
the same way with black velvet, would be equally 
pretty; while lilac is well suited to a fair complexion. 
The little wreath of loops across are made of nar¬ 
rower ribbon, and velvet to match; but one of flowers 
might be substituted, if required, for full dress. 
Blonde lappet strings may be worn or not, according 
to the age and taste of the wearer. 

General Remarks. —As yet no decided change 
has taken place in the style of making dresses. 
Basques of black silk or velvet are very much worn 
with colored skirts. Some are richly trimmed with 
jet, or have the basque and sleeves edged with deep 
fringe, intermingled with bugles. Black lace, how¬ 


ever, seems to be the favorite trimming. One 
of the prettiest dresses in this style consists of a 
skirt of dark-green silk, shaded with blaek. The 
skirt is trimmed with flounces edged with ribbon, 
having a rich pattern in blaok velvet woven upon a 
ground of green silk. The corsage of black velvet 
has a basque. Bows of the same ribbon as that em¬ 
ployed to trim the flounces ornament the front of the 
corsage, and loop up the ends of the sleeves. 

Jackets or Basques of a very light and fanciful 
description are frequently worn in evening dress. 
They are usually made of a mixture of blaok lace 
and velvet, or of black laoe and ribbon of various 
colors, as violet, pink, or groseille. 

We have seen a very elegant jacket oomposed 
entirely of bands of velvet, separated by rows of 
violet-colored ribbon. The ribbon was edged at 
each side with narrow black lace, and drawn so as 
to form a narrow puffing between each band of 
velvet The basque and sleeves were edged with 
throe rows of narrow lace, drawn in fulness. This 
jacket-corsage was worn with a jupe of violet- 
colored taffety, with three flounces. At the bottom 
of each flounce there were two rows of narrow black 
velvet, edged at eaoh side with narroir black lacs. 
This very elegant dress was worn with a small round 
cap of black lace, encircled by a wreath of pauses 
made of violet-colored velvet Two barbs, or lap¬ 
pets of black lace, flowed loosely over the shoulders. 

A few light colored silks and de lain* haw ap¬ 
peared on the counters of our fashionable dry-good* 
stores, but the cold weather disinclines one to think 
of anything but dark, warm dresses and comfortable 
cloaks. 

Next month, however, we hope to be able to give 
our readers all the newest styles. 

Bonnets. —A change, which may be regarded as 
an improvement, is being gradually effected in the 
shape of bonnets. They are now worn more for¬ 
ward and less open round the face, the crown slope* 
less backward, and the ends of the front meet under 
the chin. The material with whioh the frame is 
covered, whether silk or satin, is usually put on quite 
plain, and upon it silk and lace are disposed in a 
variety of tasteful ways. Bonnets composed wholly 
of silk arc usually trimmed with bands of the same, 
or with bands of satin, each band being edged with 
narrow loco. Round the front of the bonnet there 
may be a fall of rather broad laoe, turned back, or a 
small lace veil may be worn, descending sufficiently 
low to cover the upper part of the face. 

The prettiest novelties we have remarked in 
trinkets are bracelets, consisting of rather a broad 
band of velvet, upon which are fixed, at intervals, 
three stars in diamonds or other jewels. These 
bracelets are fastened on the outside of the arm by 
two loops and ends, terminated by fringe sprigged 
with small diamonds. Other bracelets of blaek 
velvet are enriched by a pattern in the grtequ e style, 
composed of diamonds. The fastening in these 
bracelets is covered by the pattern, so as not to be 
perceptible. 
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MRS. SMITH’S CHARITY. 


BT ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Isn’t that Beamstress come yet?” 

Mrs. Smith, as she spoke, leaned oyer the 
balustrade, calling down the staircase to the 
footman. 

“No, mum.” 

“I declare,” muttered the lady, but quite 
loud enough for the servant to hear, “ the lazy 
thing ought to be turned off. It’s eight o’clock 
already. A pretty day’s work it will be, begun 
at such an hour. John,” and she raised her 
voice to a louder key, “be sure you tell the 
coachman to be around by eleven, for I’ve got 
to go collecting, with Mrs. Huntley, for the poor, 
this morning.” 

She left the staircase, as she-spoke, and passed 
to her chamber, where she expected to spen^ the 
next two hours in dressing to go out. 

It was a cold, wet morning in March. While 
this scene was transacting in the elegant man¬ 
sion, a thinly clad, delicate-looking girl, was 
feebly struggling against the rain on her way to 
Mrs. Smith’s. She had been awake for half the 
night, tending her sick sister, who lay dying of 
consumption, in the comfortless and fireless room 
which they occupied together, up three pair of 
stairs, in a narrow, ill-ventilated alley. For 
breakfast she had eaten nothing but a dry crust, 
and drank nothing but a cup of cold water. And 
now, with a faded summer Bhawl, a pair of 
thin, worn shoes, and an umbrella that only half 
protected her, she was braving the inclement 
weather in order to do Mrs. Smith’s plain sewing 
at a dollar and a quarter a week. 

The bell rang, and the rich lady, throwing on 
a splendid dressing-gown, went to the head of 
the staircase. 

“Ah! that’s you at last, Miss Jones, is it?” 
she said, sharply. “A full hour behind time. 
Recollect, Mto, what I told you. I shall keep 
my word, ana take off a shilling for every day 
you are so late. Go at once into the back room, 
where everything’s waiting for you.” 

Vo*. XXVII.—17 


Too heart-broken to remonstrate, the girl did 
as she was directed, and took her place in an 
apartment, which, as it was to be occupied “only 
by the seamstress,” as Mrs. Smith said, was, from 
motives of economy, never more than half heated. 
Here, the girl sewed, in her damp clothes and 
wet feet all day, there not being warmth enough 
at the flue to dry either: and at night went home 
through the storm to her sick sister, and the cold, 
unfurnished room they occupied. 

All that morning, Mrs. Smith, protected from 
the rain by her comfortable carriage, drove about, 
ostensibly to collect for the poor, but really to 
indulge in gossip, and gratify her vanity by being 
called benevolent. While exhibiting her splendid 
tablets, on which to Vrite the names of donors, 
and expatiating sentimentally on the sufferings 
of the indigent, she took good care to say nothing 
of the needlewoman she had left working at a 
starvation price, in a cold, unhealthy room. 

The next day the seamstress did not come at 
all. Mrs. Smith was highly indignant, especially 
as a piece of work, which she had particularly 
wished to be finished, was incomplete. 

“You may tell Miss Jones, if she comes again 
to-morrow,” she said, angrily, late in the day, 
“that I don’t want her services any longer. 
People who work for me must be punctual.” 

When the footman went back into the kitchen, 
and rehearsed the message with which he had 
been charged, there was a general outcry among 
the servants. 

“Pears to me,” said the cook, “dat some of 
de rich hab no hearts at all, deed it does. Dat 
poor chile was a’most starved yesterday, and 
looked as ef she had dfe ager; and she has a sick 
sister, a dyin’ of a consumption, she says. Ef I 
was you, Jim, I’d tell missus she might turn 
her off herself, deed I would.” And Dinah, 
thoroughly aroused, flounced around the room 
indignantly. 

But the seamstress never returned to receive 
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her dismissal. The exposure of the preceding 
day had brought on a violent inflammation of the 
lungs, and she was now lying, in a high fever, 
and drawing her breath in agony, by the side of 
her dying sister. Here, about dusk, her land¬ 
lady found her accidentally, both having been 
too ill to summon assistance. 

It was the charity of this woman, only less 
indigent than themselves, that saved the two 
sisters from perishing of cold and want. Not 
that they lived long, however, to consume her 
hard earnings. The violent inflammation soon 
carried off the seamstress; and her sister speedily 
followed her. 

One day, while Mrs. Smith was making calls, 
her luxurious carriage passed a pauper funeral. 
The sight of the coarse, pine coffin made the rich 
lady shudder, as she rolled by; and she told to 


all her acquaintance, that morning, how inex¬ 
pressibly she had been horrified by the sight. 

“Its dreadful to think how many poor people 
there are,” she said, “and in spite, too, of all 
we are doing for them. There must be a great 
deal of improvidence and laziness to cause it. 
Only to think, I had a seamstress, a week or two 
ago, who, because I reprimanded her for coming 
late to her work, left in a pet, and I haven’t 
heard of her yet.” 

At the Judgment Day, proud lady, you will 
hear of her! Yes! the outcast tenant of that 
pauper coffin will rise up, in that awful hour, 
and tell who it was that murdered her. 

Vain, indeed, is the charity that gives publicly 
to the poor “of our abundance,” if we neglect 
the greater charity of sympathy with the indi¬ 
gent and suffering whom we actually know. 


WANDERINGS. 


BY MBS. E. J. EAME8. 


Afoat on the tide of life, 

Afar from the peaceful shore. 
Breasting the billows of storm and strife 
’Mid the noise of the Ocean’s roar; 

No island in .greenness drest— 

No port of peace in view— 

No haven of hope and rest 
Is found in the journey through! 

Thrown up on the rocky height 
Of eternal ice and snow, 

With only the frozen brink in sight, 

And the precipice below; 

No fount in the desert waste— 

No green spot doth appear: 

No manna in all the wilderness 
The hungry love to cheer! 


No verdure—no plain of bliss— 

No flowery vale of love— 

No sheltering bower of home to bless— 

No Olive Branch—no dove! . 

For odors, hues, and blooms— 

For sunlight, and song, and dew. 

There are briars, and weeds, and phantom glooms 
But found in the journey through! 

The Spring of the year is past. 

The Summer has come and gone: 

The harvest time is ended at last, 

And Winter is nearly done; 

The morning of youth is spent— 

Manhood has pass’d its noon, 

The evening of age shadows earth's sky. 

And the Night of Death draws on! 


MUSIC OF THE STORM. 


BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


Is there no musio In the weeping wind, 

No voioe of moaning sadness in the air, 

No hymn of penitence, that we have sinned, 
Nor ever sound of spirit-voice in pray’r? 

Ay, 'tis a musio thrills me with its tones 
Of solemn sadness, ever as it moans. 

And in the beating rain and rattling hail 
I hear a music, wild, and grand, and deep, 

As though some spirit, shuddering, cold and pale, 


And shrieking wildly, ever doomed to weep, 

Did mourn the cruel destiny that shaped its fata; 
But vainly wept—forever, now, too late. 

Ay! there is mighty music in the songs 
That winds and storms breathe on the midnight air ; 

Long tales of unjust sufferings and wropgs. 

Of meek repentance and of wild despair. 

Mourn on, ye winds; I love your tale so well. 

They hold me pinioned with their magic spell. 
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GRACE GRENVILLE’S MATCH-MAKING. 


BT 1. W. DE VIES. 


Grace Grenville sat over her embroidery, 
with a frown of perplexity on her broad, open 
brow. 

It was easy to see that her thoughts were not 
on her cross-stitch. 

After a time, a smile stole slowly over her 
face, as sunlight glides .over a landscape, growing 
brighter and brighter every moment, till she 
suddenly sprang from her seat, dropping work, 
scissors and thimble in her impulsive haste, as 
she flew to her writing-table and began to write: 

“Dearest Emma —When I was with you last 
summer, you promised to return my visit this 
winter. I write now to claim you. Come at 
once, dear Em, for I do so want to see you, and 
I have such a splendid plan in my head—but I 
won't say a word about that , only be sure to 
bring your painting material with you, for I am 
bent on your resuming your lessons. 

“I shall send the carriage to the cars to meet 
you the day after to-morrow, so pray don’t dis¬ 
appoint Your attached friend, 

Grace.” 

Having despatched this hasty epistle, Grace 
settled herself once more to her work with much 
more steadiness than before; and as she sits 
musing there, with the lights and shadows of her 
sad or pleasant thoughts flitting over her expres¬ 
sive face, we will, while watching her, tell the 
reader a few points of her history. 

8he was an only child, loved, petted, indulged, 
spoiled perhaps, bnt a charming creature for all. 

Full of earnestness and enthusiasm, she was 
never without some aim—some object of ardent 
pursuit—seldom without some golden scheme, 
which was to bring certain happiness to some of 
her friends. 

Emma B-had long been the object of her 

greatest solicitude. Grace had discovered that she 
was most unfortunate in her family relations. 
Her father, though a man of talent and educa¬ 
tion, had fallen into intemperate habits, and ren¬ 
dered his home wretched. Her mother, soured 
perhaps by her sorrows, was harsh and forbid¬ 
ding in her manners. Emma, a gentle, loving, 
timid creature, suffered acutely in so ungenial a 
home. Grace had often puzzled her brain to find 


some way of ameliorating her friend’s position. 
Now, at last, she had hit on what she thought an 
admirable plan. She would turn match-maker! 
To see Emma happily married would put an end 
to all difficulties. Better still; she would at the 
same time secure the happiness of her friend, 
Mr. Greeley, and so kill two birds with one stone. 

Mr. Greeley was a young artist, of talent so 
great, as already, at the age of twenty-five, to 
have taken his rank as first landscape painter in 
the country. He was a man of great cultivation 
and refinement—handsome, agreeable, and truly 
noble and good. There was not one among her 
friends of whom Grace thought more highly. 

She was certain that Emma’s gentle loveliness 
and true amiability would be sure to captivate 
him, and equally certain that she would make 
him a good and devoted wife. 

She was so full of her project, that Bhe could 
scarcely wait for her friend’s arrival, or avoid 
betraying her deep-laid scheme to its object the 
moment she saw her. 

It chanced that Mr. Greeley dropped in on the 
very evening after Emma’s arrival. 

Grace was delighted. “So much better to 
appear to have nothing to do with it,” she said 
to herself—but her cheeks burnt with excite¬ 
ment, and she could not wholly conceal her ner¬ 
vous agitation as she introduced her friends to 
each other, and eagerly observed their “first 
impressions.” 

“Favorable!” she decided, as Mr. Greeley 
seated himself beside Emma, and engaged her in 
conversation, and she saw Emma, quite throwing 
aside her usual timid reserve, and responding 
with evident interest and pleasure. She noted 
the pretty smile and blush which always made 
Emma’s face so engaging, and she smiled to 
herself as she stitched away vigorously at her 
embroidery, making strange confusion among 
her roses, while her thoughts were busy with a 
day-dream about the result of her match-making. 

After quite a long conversation with Emma, 
Mr. Greeley came to beg Grace to sing some 
duetts with him, which they had been practising 
together. But no—Grace was out of voice—did 
not feel musically inclined—but she would play 
the accompaniment, and perhaps dear Emma 
would try to take her parts. 
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In vain Emma protested that she was no musi- ! 
cian, and had never peen the music in question— 
Grace was determined she should learn the parts 
and sing with Greeley. ] 

She played the air for her with one hand, and 
encouraged and scolded her into attempting it. 1 

Emma did not succeed very well, but she 1 
looked so shy and frightened when she made ] 
mistakes, and the low, tremulous tones of her 
voice sounded so plaintively sweet, that Grace 
thought her more charming than if she had sung 
to perfection. She was certain Mr. Greeley 
thought so too, as she noted his smile of gentle 
consideration, and the pains he took to reassure 
her friend and, dispel her timidity. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” she could 
not help asking Emma, as she was closing the 
piano after he had gone. 

Emma expressed herself so warmly in the 
young artist’s praise, and spoke so enthusiasti¬ 
cally of the delightful evening they had had, 
that Grace laughed aloud in her delight, and 
kissed her friend gaily. She thought it a verit¬ 
able instance of love at first sight, and she had 
a great struggle with herself to maintain the 
discreet and secret character of a match-maker, 
she wanted so much to tell Emma all about it 

We have remarked that Grace was never 
without an earnest pursuit. Some all-engrossing 
occupation was a necessity to her enthusiastic 
nature. Sometimes it was music—sometimes the 
acquisition of languages—sometimes riding or 
dancing; at present painting in oil colors was 
the favorite hobby, and thanks to her friend 
Greeley’s instructions and her own talent, she 
had really made wonderful progress in the art. 

During her visit to Emma in the summer, she 
had amused herself by imparting some of her 
now-found knowledge to her friend, and she was 
now quite imperative that the latter should re¬ 
new her efforts. 

Accordingly the next morning she carried her 
up to her painting room, and installed her at 
her own easel with paints, and a ready prepared 
sketch before her. Emma had just added an 
unpardonably bad sky, when Mr. Greeley’s voice, 
singing the air they had been practising the night 
before, was heard on the stairs. 

Emma sprang up, and would have fled in dis¬ 
may, but Grace barred her egress by placing her 
rest-stick across the door just as Greeley ap¬ 
peared. 

“What! a barring out?” he asked, gaily— 
“ did you not give me a perpetual free ticket of 
entrance here, Miss Grace?” 

“It is not a barring out, but a barring in,” 
replied Grace, laughingly. “Here is this silly, 


timid child, wanting to run away, because she 
says, ‘she is ashamed to have Mr. Greeley, the 
great artist, see her daub*—just as if all geniuses 
did not daub at first—it is only a sign of a ‘broad 
style’—is it not, Mr Greeley.* And at any rate 
I am sure you will be glad of two pupils instead 
of one—will you not?” 

Mr. Greeley bowed, and expressed his happi¬ 
ness in feeling himself of use to either of the 
young ladies; and urged by Grace he took his 
stand behind Emma, guiding her unskilful hand, 
mixing her colors, encouraging and instructing 
her. 

Grace too delighted and excited to settle herself 
to anything, flitted about the room criticising, 
jesting, laughing, and secretly congratulating 
herself on the success of her scheme. What 
though Emma’s efforts, notwithstanding all Mr. 
Greeley’s care, gave promise of being a total 
failure? So much the better—the less the pupil 
knew, the more of the master’s aid and attention 
she required. It was all right. 

So things went on. Grace full of her match¬ 
making project, gave such marked encourage¬ 
ment to Mr. Greeley’s visits, that they became 
more and more frequent; till, under pretext of 
the painting lessons and the musical practising^ 
not a day passed, but what part of every morning, 
and the whole of every evening, was spent with 
the young ladies. 

One day Grace chanced to be in her painting- 
roqm alone, when Mr. Greeley entered somewhat 
earlier than usual. He greeted her warmly, but 
with some embarrassment. With woman’s quick¬ 
ness of perception, Grace at once felt that he 
had something to say, and instantly concluded 
he wished to consult her, or use her intercession 
with her friend. 

With this idea, she looked up at him as he 
stood silently behind her chair, with a smile and 
nod so encouraging, and which seemed to say so 
archly, “I know what you are trying to find 
courage to tell me,” that he replied as though 
she had spoken, 

“Is it possible, Miss Grace, that yon suspect— 
that you have discovered my secret?” 

“I have discovered secrets more profound,” 
replied Grace, with a little pardonable pride in 
her acuteness and success as a manoeuvrer. 

“And you encourage—you bid me hope?” 

“Certainly,** she answered, playfully, “why 
should you not hope ?** 

“ Thank you, thank yon,** said Greeley, warmly, 
as he took her hand in his, “I am but a poor, 
fortuneless artist yet, dear Grace; but, thank 
God, I have already won some little fame, and 
your gracious words will cheer and sustain me 
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till fortune follows, and I dare claim this dear 
hand.” 

44 What! what do you say?” exclaimed Grace, 
in extreme surprise, at his concluding words. 
“Emma's hand you mean.” 

But in spite of the decided manner in which 
Grace corrected him, Greeley persisted in what 
Grace thought his strange mistake; and it was 
not till he, with some impatience, asserted his 
right of knowing best his own meaning, that 
she was fully convinced. She could then only 
stammer forth in confusion, 

44 Pardon me, Mr. Greeley, my seeming en¬ 
couragement—I had such a splendid scheme— 
and for myself, I had no idea—I never thought 
of such a thing.” 

44 So I perceived—so I thought all the time,” 
replied Greeley; “but that you never have, does 
not prove that you never can think of it, does it, 
Grace ?” 

“Yes, yes, it does!” cried Grace, hurriedly, 
turning away from those earnest, pleading eyes. 
“I do not wish such ideas put into my head. 

Oh, Mr. Greeley, Emma-” 

“One word,” said Mr. Greeley, interrupting 
her, 44 whatever decision you may make with 
regard to me, ypur friend is entirely out of the 
question. I do not wish to disparage Miss 
Emma; she is, I am sure, a good and amiable 
girl, but I could never, for a moment, think of 
her as a wife. So pray consider that matter 
settled.” 

Grace was much disturbed and embarrassed. 
She had never, as she truly said, regarded Mr. 
Greeley for an instant in the light of a lover. 
But the idea thus forced upon her, she could not 
but feel how entirely she respected, admired, and 
sympathized with him. The earnest, suppressed 
tones of his voice—the expression of intense 
anxiety which his face unconsciously wore, 
showed her how deeply his feelings were in¬ 
terested in her; and the manly restraint he put 
upon his words, touched her more than the most 
impassioned pleadings. She was moved—hesi¬ 
tated—would, perhaps, have given him the one 
word of encouragement for which he sued, but 
that she remembered Emma, and her disappoint¬ 


ment, and she hardened her heart, and fled from 
the room lest she should relent. 

Her next concern was for Emma. How ter¬ 
rible to crush all her rising hopes—to cloud her 
sun of happiness, now beginning to shine for the 
first time in her sad life. And if, as she feared, 
poor Emrnh’s feelings were already really in¬ 
terested, how very dreadful it would be. How 
she wished she had never had anything to do 
with match making. 

Forcing back the tears she could scarcely 
restrain, she went to seek Emma, to ascertain, 
if possible, the extent of the mischief she had 
done. 

Wholly occupied by her own thoughts, she 
absently entered her friend’s room without 
knocking, and found her absorbed in a letter 
which she was reading. Emma looked up with 
a smile and blush at Grace’s entrance, and after 
a moment’s embarrassment, with a shy, hesi- 
tating.look, put her letter into her hands. 

Grace read it with increasing astonishment. It 
was an offer of marriage from a certain Frank 
Elcott, an individual of whom Bhe had never 
heard. 

“Who is he? Do you know him? Do you 
love him? Shall you accept?” she asked, all 
in a breath. 

44 1 shall have to answer so many questions 
one at a time,” said Emma, laughing. 44 Do I 
know him?—yes, since I was a child. Who is 

he?—a young lawyer in good practice in G-. 

Your third question I shall answer with your 
fourth—I shall certainly accept him, unless my 
parents object, which I am sure they cannot do.” 

Grace gave a great sigh of relief. Her match¬ 
making had done no harm after all. Still, con¬ 
science whispered that chance had favored her 
more perhaps than she deserved, and she then 
and there made a firm resolution, in all her 
life to have nothing more to do with matches, 
or match-making. 

From this rule she was never known to deviate 
except on one occasion. It was when, two years 
afterward, she gave her hand to her artist- 
lover, whose constancy and manly worth had 
long before won her heart of hearts. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY SAMUEL FUNGHEB. 


Thbre’s lasting beauty m the mind, A nobler wreath—a fairer gem 

Where virtue, love and hope eombined— Than monarch’s crown, or diadem. 
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BY MARY L. MEANT. 


At the house of a friend I frequently met a 
lady, whose singular loveliness and elegant man¬ 
ners, joined with the most winning gentleness 
and affability impressed me favorably at our first 
meeting. She was apparently about five and 
twenty; there was no trace of early bloom on her 
smooth, round cheek, and the light shade of pen¬ 
siveness that ever rested on her polished brow, 
seemed to denote that she had early tasted the 
bitterness of life’s experience; but this, according 
with her soft, low-toned voice, and the lady-like 
repose of her whole demeanor only rendered her 
more interesting and attractive. One day I ob¬ 
served her passing from our friend’s abode as I 
was approaching it; and I eagerly availed myself 
of the opportunity of making some inquiries re¬ 
specting one whose history had been the subject 
•of many vague speculations during my twilight 
reveries. 

“Have you never heard anything about her?” 
asked my friend, after I had made known my 
intense curiosity. 

“Never,” was my quick rejoinder. 

“That is rather strange, for though since her 
arrival here she has lived in almost total seclu¬ 
sion, her name is sadly connected with a tragic 
occurrence of which I wonder you have not heard. 
I will satisfy your curiosity by relating it. 

“Irene Weeton at the age of eighteen was the 
reigning belle in every circle in which she ap¬ 
peared. Not less admired for her vivacity and 
ready wit, than for her brilliant charms and 
numerous accomplishments, it was no wonder 
that, although by nature gifted with high mental 
powers, and with a heart alive to generous, noble 
impulses, the ceaseless and flattering homage she 
received had a deleterious influence, and she be¬ 
came incapable, seemingly, of a loftier ambition 
than to be the acknowledged queen of each gay 
assemblage. Her parents had been dead some 
years; and as the adopted child of a rich and 
worldly-minded relative, whose every wish in 
her regard was fulfilled when she saw her the 
admiration or envy of all around, poor Irene had 
no friendly oounsellor to give her the warning 
advice she so much needed—to show her the 
vanity of the life she was leading, and to insist 
upon the necessity of curbing, in some degree, 
the wild exuberance of spirits that sometimes 
almost amounted to recklessness. 
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“As was naturally to be expected, she soon 
wearied of the monotonous pleasures in which 
she lived, and began to value them only as the 
means of adding to her list of conquests, the 
excitement of which she averred was the only 
thing that now held for her any interest. She 
became a most accomplished coquette, was alter¬ 
nately admired and dreaded as such; but she 
only laughed at the few disparaging remarks she 
heard, and enjoyed her heartless triumphs with 
haughty self-complacence. 

“At length she met one whom she seemed to 
regard from the firBt with more favor than she 
had hitherto shown to her admirers; and as it 
was equally evident that Mr. Tracy’s feelings 
were deeply interested, and as he was regarded 
by her adopted mother with approving eyes, it 
was generally reported that the wild bird bad 
found her mate at last, and one, too, in every 
respect such as she could desire. But as tiiae 
wore on these rumors met with less credit. It 
was remarked that some misunderstanding had 
taken place between the lovers; that Herbert 
Tracy observed every movement of Irene with a 
scrutiny that seemed the result of jealous suspi¬ 
cions; while she, who during the first few months 
of their acquaintance, had appeared more sub¬ 
dued and quiet in manner, assumed all at once 
her old reckless, half winning, half defying 
demeanor, seemingly indifferent to her lover’s 
evident disapprobation. 

“Things were in this state when a large mer¬ 
cantile establishment was opened by a stranger 
in the city, whom to Irene’s delight she dis¬ 
covered to be Henry Burton, the accepted loTer 
of her dearest school companion, Lucy Hamilton. 
Irene had several times visited the latter in 
her village home, and had there met the young 
merchant whom she could not but regard with 
esteem, though his quiet, unobtrusive manners 
were not calculated to please one so volatile and 
giddy. 

“ He and Lucy had long cherished a mutual 
attachment, but it was not till his plans for 
the future were definitely arranged that he felt 
authorized to declare his intentions to Mr. 
Hamilton, who without hesitation gave his con¬ 
sent to the projected marriage, stipulating only 
that it should not take place till the young man 
should be permanently settled in his new location. 
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“It chanced that the very day after this deci¬ 
sion was given, Irene arrived to spend a week or 
two with her old friend and confidant Lucy, by 
whom she was speedily made acquainted with the 
contemplated events. Her joy was unbounded 
at learning that Lucy was to be a resident of her 
native city. 

“‘How we shall enjoy ourselves together, 
Lucy dear,' she exclaimed, gleefully, ‘I will ask 
mamma to give you a bridal party the very night 
of your arrival, so that you may be at once in¬ 
troduced to the gay circles to which you will 
henceforth belong.' 

“ ‘ Not so fast, if you please,' gaily responded 
Lucy, * my introduction to your gay circles must 
be on a different occasion. Have I not always 
promised that my first visit to your great city 
should be on occasion of your nuptials, and I 
will not break my word.' 

“ ‘ But you must,' returned Irene, thought¬ 
fully. 

“ ‘Ah, but I assure you I won’t. I claim the 
favor of being first bridesmaid as you have often 
promised,' rejoined Lucy. ‘Now Harry and I 
are willing to wait the indefinite period papa has 
spoken of—perhaps six months, perhaps a year, 
or eTen longer, all to depend on the success of 
Harry's undertaking, but you and Mr. Tracy 
have no occasion to defer the happy event so 
long.’ 

“ ‘Yet it maybe deferred even longer,' replied 
Irene; and as she had hitherto kept her confidant 
apprized of every incident connected with her 
acquaintance with Tracy, she had now no diffi¬ 
culty in informing her of their present estrange¬ 
ment, of her consequent unhappiness, and of the 
painful efforts she had made to appear gay and 
unconcerned in order to escape the railleries of 
their associates. Lucy heard her with kind sym¬ 
pathy, and encouraged her to hope that she was 
only tormented by imaginary fancies. But Irene 
was not to be convinced, and as now removed 
from the gaze of envious scrutiny, she had no 
occasion to disguise her real feelings by an 
assumption of unnatural mirthfulness, her fre¬ 
quent fits of pensiveness and evident sadness 
touched the heart of the gentle Lucy, whoso own 
happiness made her feel more deeply for the 
cloud that overshadowed her friend’s. 

“On the last evening of her visit, however, 
Irene seemed to have recovered all her former 
vivacity, and as soon as she was alone with 
Lucy joyfully informed her that she had thought 
of a capital plan to set things right, which only 
required Lucy's co-operation. Of course this 
was readily promised, and the grand plan was 
then unfolded—no other than that Burton, whose 


engagement to Lucy was unknown beyond their 
quiet village, should, during the approaching 
winter, pay particular attentions to Irene, which 
on her part she would receive in such a manner 
as to arouse Herbert Tracy’s jealousy, if as she 
still hoped he really loved her, and thus impel 
him to a declaration which would ensure her 
happiness. * 

“‘Now isn't it an admirable plan, Lucy?' 
continued the thoughtless girl, her eyes spark¬ 
ling with mischief, ‘ we will be the most tender 
and devoted lovers, your Harry and I. Every 
one will say that it is to be a match, and 1 dare 
say it will even reach your ears; but you need 
have no fear, Lucy darling, for you know he is 
not exactly to my taste; he is far too good for 
me, and I should never think of winning his 
love even if I were not aware that it belongs to 
another person. So come, help me out with the 
capital plot, which will be to your advantage as 
well as my own, do you see? For thus your 
lover will escape the snares that might other¬ 
wise shake his constancy when so far away from 
you; but I promise you I will keep him so busy 
with our flirtation, that no witching fair one shall 
be able to make the least impression on whatever 
portion of his heart still remains in his posses¬ 
sion.' 

“The thoughtful Lucy seriously observed her 
companion as she thus rattled on, and Irene 
merrily bantered her on her unwillingness to put 
her lover’s constancy to the proof. But Lucy 
only smiled at this and said, 

“‘Not through any fears on my own account 
do I object to your plan; but tell me candidly, 
Irene, do you never weary of these flirtations?' 

“‘Wenry of them,’repeated Irene, with sud¬ 
den energy, ‘yes, and of myself too, but what 
then? However, I will promise that this flirta¬ 
tion shall be my very last; for if it succeeds of 
course ’twill put an end to my girlish dreams of 

conquest; and if it fail-’ Bhe paused abruptly, 

but the gloom that shadowed her face showed 
her companion how deeply her heart was inte¬ 
rested in the issue of the rash experiment which 
with her wonted recklessness she was bent on 
trying. 

*“I am afraid your plan will not have the 
result you wish,’ said Lucy. ‘Don't you think it 
probable that Herbert Tracy, if he imagine 
Harry’s attentions agreeable to you, will keep 
silent as regards his own wishes through the fear 
of beiag rejected ?' 

“‘I’ll risk it,’ was Irene's firm reply. ‘But 
you must assist me, as you have already pro¬ 
mised, by letting Harry know that it is your 
wish that I should introduce him to the gay 
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scenes in which he is hereafter to take a part, 
and thus he will have no fear of his attentions to 
me being liable to be misunderstood by you; by 
others I am determined they shall be.’ 

“‘Very well, I’ll assist you thus far, and only 
hope you may not have cause to regret my ready 
compliance,’ said Lucy, with a sigh for the pro¬ 
bable failure of her friend’s scheme. 

“Buoyed up with sanguine anticipations, Irene 
returned home. The gay season was commencing, 
and to her delight she found Harry Burton as 
willing as she could desire to be her cavalier, and 
with his habitual thoughtfulness for every one’s 
oomfort, and his gentle, deferential manners, he 
oould not be otherwise than a most attentive 
and agreeable companion. Her friendship for 
Lucy formed a bond of union between them, and 
totally ignorant of the under-play in which he 
was thus an actor, he felt a pleasure in doing 
according to his absent Lucy’s request that he 
must be as attentive as possible to her dearest 
friend. Thus matters were going ou perfectly 
to Irene’s satisfaction. Mr. Tracy’s manner 
when they occasionally met was reserved and 
ceremonious, but her quick glance sometimes 
observed an expression of mingled sorrow and 
reproach directed to her, which she fancied 
argued well for the final result of her scheme. 

“Ere many weeks had passed, it began to be 
whispered that Harry Burton had entirely sup¬ 
planted Herbert Tracy in the volatile girl’s re¬ 
gard, and Tracy, maddened by the raillery of 
his associates, and deeming his feelings outraged 
by one whom he secretly loved, swore vengeance 
against his fancied rival. Resolved that his re¬ 
venge should be publio as his discomfiture bad 
been, he went that night to a ball at which 
Burton was present with Irene, and when there 
suddenly drew forth a pistol and fired with too 
true an aim at young Burton, who, with a faint 
groan, murmuring the name of bis beloved Lucy, 
fell lifeless. Irene shrieked wildly and fell in a 
swoon beside the victim of her reckless folly; 
and amid the wildest confusion Tracy was seized, 
and the festivities of the night brought to a 
hasty termination. 

“Irene was conveyed home in a state of in¬ 
sensibility, from which she revived only to be 


attacked by a raging fever, which for seTen 


months threatened her life or reason. As sooi 
as she was pronounced out of danger Bhe n 
taken to the country, for the double purpose o 
trying the effect of quiet and change of air, an 
of keeping her ignorant of the censure freel 
passed upon her in every circle; for duringth 
trial of Herbert Tracy every circumstance coi 
nected with the mournful affair came to ligh 
and the indignation of the public was almost i 
strong against Irene as against the murden 
As for him, his remorse for his fatal erra 
together with the extenuating features of tl 
case, caused him to be sentenced only to ii 
prisonment for a term of years, winch m 
shortened by the interposition of executive d 
meucy, and he left the country a prey to fa 
and lasting remorse. But, alas! what availi 
his too late conviction of his error? Wouldi 
bring back the victim of his mistaken reveaf 
or restore the light of happiness to the genfl 
loving girl whose affections were entwined arm 
the heart his deadly aim had stilled forevfl 
Poor Lucy! The blow was too sudden, tj 
heavy for her to bear—she sank into a lingdj 
decline, and in one short year slept them 
slumber of the broken-hearted. Irene wum 
her in her last moments; for the gentle! 
harbored no unkindly feelings toward the! 
pentant author of all this calamity. 


j “After Lucy’s death, Irene obtained thees 
sent of her adopted parents to come to this m 
; where she procured board with a smell, J 
I family, and lives in total seclusion from the fl 
| world. She has devoted her life to the goo 
| her fellow-creatures, and in the continual a 
| cise of charity and meekness, she seeks to i 
| for the past, and to forget for a time the hi 
; ing memories which she says will e^tf U 
: her as she deserves. Though she trusts tht 
: sincere and lasting penitence has availed 
| sight of Him whose judgments are notul 
j of men, yet Bhe can never forgive herself; 
j her example is a warning lesson to the 7 
| and gay who like her are tempted to deeds, 1 
1 to them appear trifling and even innocecV, 

1 whose ultimate consequences they may everl 
! reason to deplore.” j 



TO MAftY L. LAWSON. | 

Last night we had a pleasant time, Bright spirits still of gentle mood. 

Sweet Mary, in thy sanctum there, Not summoned from the spheres ahovt 

When thought flow’d out almost in rhyme, But blended in sweet sisterhood. 

And spirits haunted all the air. For genius resteth there with love. * 1 
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EVERY-DAY MARTYRS. 


B T F. H. STAUFFER. 


W* have martyrs now-a-days. True, not 
martyrs who are tortured on the rack, or who 
go down to a triumphant death amid the flash 
of brand and faggot, but martyrs who suffer just 
as much, and who, in such suffering, exhibit 
the same praiseworthy strength, and endurance, 
and fortitude. 

Martyrs who die in struggling to live. Who die 
inch by inch , wearing body and soul away. Who 
sink unnoticed into the grave, young in years, 
but old in care, in suffering, and alas! in 
misery. 

There are hero-martyrs whose daily torture no 
awe-struck world shall write in lines of imperish¬ 
able light. There are doers and worshippers of 
the good, the beautiful, and the true, lifting up 
clear eyes to heaven, and walking serene and 
holy in their little sphere, whose brows no painter 
shall enhalo, the harmony of whose lives shall 
make the immortality of no poet’s song. 

There are martyrs in intellect. Thousands of 
e&rth’s gifted ones are passing away in their 
quiet martyrdom. The world looks coldly upon 
them—pushes aside their ideal dreams with her 
stern, pressing realities. Men and women who 
are only happy when they stand motionless and 
charmed, like a cradled infant by its mother’s 
voice, at their sweet incarnation of the deep 
things of the heart, at the bright flashes of genius 
from their own souls' inner shrine. And though 
the taper of life burns lower and lower, and 
hope crouches like a spectre amid the lengthen¬ 
ing shadows, and the actualities of life chill the 
gushing fountains of the heart—yet they still 
toil on with greater efforts and with higher aspi¬ 
rations. 

And, at last, when the long grass waves over 
their graves, when the. starry primrose nestles 
over their tomb, shrinking timidly away from 
the garish eye of day, fame wakes a thousand 
echoes with her clarion notes, and the world fain 
would kneel to bind undying laurels around the 
cold and lifeless brow! All loo late then—all too 
dearly bought! 

Take Rousseau. He labored on unappreci¬ 
ated. When dead, even social and political 
foes heaped compliments upon his departed 
worth—talked of his gifted powers—lamented 


his follies, and sympathized with, his misfor¬ 
tunes. Then the world only discovered that 
his pen had been a pen of fire—spreading light 
on the darkest objects —as if he had written with 
phosphorous on the sides of a cavern . 

Take the world’s great astronomer. Gallileo 
pined in prison. The snails seemed to mock 
with their slimy traces those of his own deep¬ 
searching mind. He is dead—but the world * 
venerates his memory. 

Take our own Fulton. He toiled on—un¬ 
honored and unnoticed. Now every steamer that 
parts the leaping waves is a mighty, living, 
moving monument to his glory. 

Take an example from mechanics. How Maitre 
Zacharius, the watchmaker of Geneva, the per- 
fecter of horology, the inventor of the escape¬ 
ment, struggled and toiled on, believing that 
each of his watches moved by a portion of his 
own soul. While the greatest and most perfect 
piece of his workmanship—the clock of the 
Chateau de Andernaut—struck the midnight 
hour, he fell a corpse upon the tesselated floor, 
shrieking for his lost soul—believing the yells of 
a thousand demons shook the deserted alcoves. 

Now nearly the whole world wear nearest to their 
hearts —if not sweet recollections of his memory— 
at least the evidence of his discovery. 

There are thousands of martyrs in our crowded 
cities. They crouch with squalid poverty by for¬ 
saken hearthstones, in damp recesses, in dim, old 
attics. 

Yes! Female martyrs—the martyrs so strik¬ 
ingly depicted in Hood’s touching “Song of the 
Shirt." Needle-slaves—wearing out body and 
soul. Stitching, stitching, steadily, unceasingly, 
monotonously as the water dripping on their 
cold, damp floors. How their brains whirl! 

How their fingers ache! How their bosoms 
heave! How their eyes burn—startling at a 
thousand spectral phantoms that seem to people 
the chilly room as the deep-toned city clock tolls 
out the midnight hour! 

Nor alas! is this all. Among the rich and 
great, \oo, there are female martyrs. Females 
who weep, and groan, and toss—who bury their 
faces in their hands—who mourn over departed 
hopes—who pray for the sweet light of earlier 
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days when life was “sinless as is a sister’s kiss.” 
Females who bear up long and bravely against 
harshness and unkindness—who suffer from cruel 


words and more cruel treatment—who sink into 
a premature grave—yet loving on, and trnstii^ 


still. 


LINES. 

BY SABAH E. JUDSOH. 


Oh ! tho robins that sing in the Summer-time, 

Have come to the old elm tree; 

Their flight has been long, from a far off clime, 

Over mountain and valley and lea. 

From a land that is fairer and brighter than ouris. 
They have hastened with tireless wings. 

To sing 'mid the leaves and the springing flowers, 
Which the North-land Summer brings. 

They came round our home when chill was the air, 
And the snow-flakes were hurrying past. 

They perched on the boughs that were leafless and 
bare. 

And sweetly they sung 'mid the blast 

There were cheerful smiles in the household room, 
Where we heard that first glad song, 

When the sunshine banished the Wintry gloom, 

That had shadowed the earth so long. 

The snow-drift melted soon from the hill, 

And the waters rushed on their way; 

The gurgling brook, and the laughing rill, 

How free and how happy were they. 


| Like a blessing then, the April rain, 

I Fell down to the earth so light, 

| And it pattered against the window-pane, 

As it fell through the live-long night 

Now the sun shines warm on the meadow land, 
And the woodland shades are dense; 

The old trees sway, and thrilling and grand, 

Is the music that comes from thence. 

White roses bloom, by the window-sill, 

Where I hear the blue-bird's lay; 

And my heart doth bound, and my pulses thrill 
With joy, through the long, bright day. 

For my life is yet in its earliest Spring, 

And I reck not of lonelier hours; 

With the birds, all day, it is sweet to sing, 

To smile with the opening flowers. 

The Summer hath promise as bright for me, 1 
And I fear not the Autumn blight; j 

Though silent the valley of death may be, ^ 
And long and dreamless the night. 4 

i 

I 


i 


APRIL. 


BY D. HABDY, JR. 


i 


There’s joy in the valley, 

And joy on the hills, 

A gushing of torrents, 

A laughter of rills; 

An echo of gladness 
From many a dell, 

For Spring's happy spirit 
Hath broken the spelL 

There's joy in the forest, 

A musical din, 

For frolicking breezes 
Are stealing within; 

And birds, on their pinions, 

Their roundelays sing, 

While beauty seems dwelling 
In everything. j 

The dew-drops that nestle 
In each flow'rets cup, \ 

The glad sunshine seeth, j 

And drinketh them up! i 


The buds are as gently 
Unfolding their leaves, 

As the fall of those blessings 
Our spirit receives. 

The clouds that are floating, 
So lightly and free, 

Appear to our vision 
Like ships on the sea 
And glitters each rain-drop. 
Like some sea-washed gem, 
On flow'ret expanding, 

On bud and on stem. 

We hail thee, sweet April, 
Best month of the year, 

Thy coming brings gladness, 
The lonely to cheer; 

In holiday vestments, 

The earth is now seen. 

And rich is her carpet 
Of beautiful green. 
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BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Bbxkzkb and birds are true democrats. They 
whisper their melodies equally to the poor man 
and the rich man. It is one of the worst evils 
of poverty that it often deadens the ear to 
such cadences—that is } its accompaniments do. 
Poverty itself, what is it but a slight hold on 
gross material things, giving room for a firmer 
one on. the refined and spiritual? I know a 
decayed dwelling in a village in western New 
York over which they used to hover—these little 
democrats—as blithely as if wealth and state 
held tbeir court within. And yet if they had 
remained by their party they could not have 
come there, for it was only the remains of aristo¬ 
cratic feelings and manners that prevented the 
inhabitants from sinking into the condition of 
those who live only in the present. No one could 
have helped pitying Mr. Sydney’s family, and all 
the more for the constant effort to hide all cause 
for pity. There is no poverty so bitter as that 
which carries with it the memory of something 
better—no inheritance so burdensome and yet so 
proud and dear as that of a name which entails 
unceasing care for itself. Within the house was 
neglect and decay The walls were crumbling, 
the furniture dropping to pieces, the carpets 
wearing out Every little ornament had grown 
shabby long ago, every curtain faded, every 
picture dingy. Mr. Sydney’s rusty coat, cut in 
a fashion long by-gone, and Mrs. Sydney’s clothes, 
carefully worn and repaired, told the same tale. 
Spirit^bowed and listless that poor woman moved 
about the house. She had no heart to attempt 
more than to push on matters from day to day. 

Poor Mrs. Sydney! One morning in November 
ehe received a letter. When her husband entered 
the room, she extended it to him. 

“ James, Emma is coming home.” 

Mr. Sydney looked stupified. “Well!” he said, 
as if wishing to hear more. 

“She is coming home, I tell you—here to this 
desolate, ruined house,” and she glanced around 
the comfortless room. 

Mr. Sydney’s eyes followed hers, and a groan 
escaped him. “How comes it about?” he asked. 

“There is the letter. Your sister’s husband 
is dead, and she is going into the country for a 
time, and so Emma is coming to her well remem¬ 
bered home,” she says. “ Poor child! It is rather 

Vol. XXVII.—18 


different from what it was when she left it, eight 
years ago.” 

For a long time the father and mother sat in 
silent despondency. 

“Is there no way of preventing this?” said 
Mrs. Sydney. “To have her come here with her 
habits of luxury and elegance, her gay tastes and 
bright young spirits, to this impoverished, dreary 
house. Oh, she has no idea what it is.” 

Mr. Sydney covered his face with his handker¬ 
chief, and left the room. His wife sat for nearly 
an hour like one crushed beneath a heavy weight. 
At the end of that time her brother alighted at 
the, front door. 

“What is the matter, Eliza?” said he, as he 
entered the room. 

She pointed to the letter on the table. He read 
it, and then indulged in a prolonged “whew!” 

“Rather an unpromising state'of things for the 
girl, I confess, but I don’t see what you have to 
cry about.” 

“Oh! Robert” 

“Now, that’s always the way with you women. 
If one can’t understand your feelings at once, off 
you go into the third heavens, or the Lord knows 
where. For my part, I should think you’d be 
glad to see your only daughter again.” 

“ Robert, can I calmly see a beautiful, petted, 
lively girl of eighteen come to such a place as 
this, and witness all the petty shifts and con¬ 
trivances of an hourly miserable economy, whioh 
suffices not to hide poverty and desolation? I 
can struggle on by myself. I am used to it. But 
I hoped she was safe from all annoyance.” 

“How does Mr. Sydney take it?” 

“His heart bleeds that he has no better home 
to offer his daughter.” 

“ What can I do, Robert?” asked Mrs. Sydney, 
after a long pause. 

“Do! Why there’s only one thing to be done. 
If the child’s coming back, bestir yourself and 
make everything look as cheerful as you can. 
There’s your duty—walk right up to it.” 

But Mrs. Sydney could not “walk right up” 
to her duty. With nerves and spirit all unstrung 
she could only feebly and wearily make some 
arrangements in her daughter’s bed ohamber. 
Mr. Sydney himself might have been seen going 
about the house, during the day, with a sad, 
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wistful air, playing the carpenter at some broken 
piece of furniture or refractory window-shutter, 
and trying to coax the shabby sitting-room into 
an appearance of comfort. He even took out of 
his desk an old-fashioned locket, containing a 
miniature of his mother, and proceeded to the 
jeweler’s to dispose of it. 

“What will you give me for this?” he asked. 

The man named a low sum. 

“No more than that?” said Mr. Sydney. 

“No, sir, it is too old-fashioned to sell. We 
oan only take it for old gold.” 

“Well, it must do, I suppose. You can take 
out the portrait. That is of no value to you.” 

Half shudderiug as he saw the man’s coarse 
fingers pass over the beloved features, he took 
the money and hurried home. 

“This won’t go very far,” said he, as he gave 
it to his wife, “but it’s all I have.” 

If people could only be present when their 
letters are opened! particularly those announcing 
their coming. Emma Sydney in her bright, glee- 
some anticipations of home never dreamed how 
her letter was welcomed. And then again never 
come before the appointed time. Even if ex¬ 
pectations are ever so anxious, such a thing 
always seems something like a cold shower-bath. 
Emma had named a week from the day her letter 
came as the time when she might be expected, but 
the evening of the same day—a dreary November 
evening—saw her at her father’s door. 

In another minute she was in the parlor, em¬ 
bracing her parents, kissing her brothers, fondly 
patting the old mastiff’s head, smiling, laughing, 
talking all in a breath. Then she threw off her 
hat, and let her chesnut curls fall down over her 
neck. “How good the fire feels 1” she exclaimed, 
“that last Btage ride was so cold.” 

And as she warmed her hands over the blaze, 
and smiled brightly, Mrs. Sydney smiled too, and 
forgot her anxious watchfulness for her daugh¬ 
ter’s first glance around the room. 

“Oh! how hungry I am!” exclaimed Emma, as 
she seated herself at the tea-table. 

“I am glad you are, my dear,” said her mother, 
“for they say hunger makes even the plainest 
food taste good.” 

“Indeed I am hungry. I could eat oceans of 
bread and butter.” 

“There is little better here, I am afraid.” 

“What could bo better than bread and butter? 
And this is so different from our city bread. It 
will be quite a treat.” 

After tea, Emma seated herself by her father 
on the old riokety sofa, not seeming to notice the 
oold draught coming through the crevices made 
by the ill-fitting shutter behind her, and amused 


the family with a lively account of her journey. 
Lightly and gayly she ran on, till her father 
laughed as he had not done for years, and her 
brother Robert came out from his corner, and 
placed himself at her feet Poor fellow! a blush 
had tinged his cheek as he had felt his sister’s 
eye glance over his rough jacket and shabby 
pantaloons. He was only one year younger than 
herself, a high-spirited boy, and the fallen con¬ 
dition of his family made him sullen, irritable, 
and capricious. But this evening he yielded 
himself to the charms of Emma’s conversation. 
And gentle, pensive Harry, three years younger, 
drew near and hung upon her lips. She seemed 
to diffuse a sparkling, bounding atmosphere all 
around her, and when eleven o’clock struck, and 
she rose to go to bed, all started with a won¬ 
dering smile to think they had spent such a 
pleasant evening. 

“ I am afraid you will not find your bed very 
good, my dear,” said her mother, who accom¬ 
panied her to her room. She sighed as she spoke. 

“Because it’s feathers, do you mean? Oh! 
I’m not at all afraid of them. You don’t know 
how I shall enjoy it, after being tied to & mat- 
trass, winter and summer.” 

Mrs. Sydney had not meant that. There were 
only five feathers in the bed, one in the middk, 
and one at each corner—not enough to hurt her. 

Emma’s gay laugh as she said good-night 
echoed strangely through the old hall. She 
closed the door, threw herself down on the sofa, 
and then one long flood of tears. There had been 
but one effort since her first shocked glance at 
the house and her parents’ faces—for their sake 
to hide her feelings. And nobly had she suc¬ 
ceeded. But now the pent-up flood burst forth 
resistlessly. Poor girl! most sudden and cutting 
had been the disappointment of her fair, sweet 
hopes and cherished anticipations, and most sad¬ 
dening the aspect of everything as she read all 
at a glance. After a long time she got up and 
looked around. Oh! how her heart ached ae the 
mournful messages from every desolate corner, 
from every moth-eaten curtain, from the scanty 
furniture, stole to her e*r. And then a sense of 
the inefiicacy of a woman’s yearning came upon 
her, and again she threw herself down, but this 
time it was before an all-powerful Friend. She 
entreated eonsolation, support, and guidance— 
guidance that cannot err, for she felt that die 
had a work to do here. 

She longed for a man’s strong arms as she 
stood by the window the next morning, looking 
out upon the over-grown garden. If she had 
them she would make that spot a well-spring of 
cheerfulness. There was much to do at every 
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turn, and only a girlish hand to do it The 
forced resort to passive energy and moral action 
fretted her spirit. She brought her guitar into 
the sitting-room, established her work-table in 
one corner, got out her embroidery, brought 
down her port-folio, some favorite books, and 
chess-board. And then what more could she do, 
for her mother shrank neflrously from any par¬ 
ticipation of hers in housekeeping. Oh! what 
could she do? Ae had done much. She had 
made the sitting-room a place where people could 
smile, instead of the bare, cheerless room it had 
been. Her joyous conversation, her winning, 
affectionate manners, her tender attentions to 
parents, her ringing laugh were of themselves 
sufficient to work great good. She had need of 
an inexhaustible fund of good spirits, for there 
was everything to depress her. On the first 
Sunday after her arrival she happened to ask 
her mother if she were going to church. 

“To church? I never go to church,” said Mrs. 
Sydney. 

Emma looked rather than said, “Why not?” 

“My dear, I have no clothes to appear in.” 

This time Emma could not hide the tears. On 
Monday morning she was up before light, trying 
to alter some of her dresses to suit her mother, 
and laying aside her best shawl and bonnet for 
her. Her quick eye saw but too well the many, 
many mortifications and humiliations which her 
parent* bore, and she gently tried to induce her 
mother to let her share in her burden of care. 
In a few weeks the air and tone of the household 
were much changed. But her brother John, who 
at first had responded to her affection, resisted 
all attempts to win his confidence to make him 
happy. In the evenings when she was singing 
to her guitar, or beguiling her father and mother 
by her lively chat, while she gave her brother 
Henry drawing lessons, the very cheerfulness of 
the scene would seem to drive John away. In 
vain she tried to draw him into the circle. “It 
is hard to prop up a falling house,” her uncle 
Robert said, “ our very props often come down 
upon us.” John was awkward in his manners, 
very bashful, his education had not proceeded 
much farther than the grammer-school course, 
and he was painfully conscious of his deficiencies. 
Discontented and full of uneasy desires, he had 
allowed himself to be drawn into low company. 

Weeks and months passed on. How dear was 
Emma Sydney to her mother’s heart, that care¬ 
worn, saddened heart—how precious her love 
and sympathy! And how often did her father’s 
eyes fill with warm tears as he looked upon 
her? 

One morning as Mrs. Sydney’s brother Robert 


s was passing the village hotel, he heard a lady’s 
voice calling him from the piazza, “Dr. French! 
Dr. French!” 

He turned and recognized Mrs. Evans, Mr. 
Sydney’s sister. “How do you do?” she said. 

I f “How are they at my brother’s? I did not go * 
immediately there,” she continued, assuming a 
confidential tone, “because I judged from the 
tone of Emma’s last letter that it might not be 
convenient She did not say so, you understand, 
but still-” and the lady made out her sen¬ 

tence with significant bows. 

The first judgment I ever knew you to form 
that was good for anything, thought the gentle¬ 
man. 

“I am come to take dear Emma away,” said 
Mrs. Evans, as she arranged her veil before 
| walking down with Dr. French. 

She was very confident, but Emma quietly 
refused to leave her father’s house. 

Mrs. Evans could not believe her serious at 
first, but after laqghing at her and expostulating 
with her in vain, she grew really angry. 

“Dr. French,” she said, “do help me to reason 
this silly*girl out of this nonsense.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I am afraid I can’t help you 
there; my reasoning would be all the other way.” 

“Is it possible? Are you crazy, Dr. French? 
Don’t you see that she is evidently blind to her 
own interests ? I don’t wish to hurt your feel¬ 
ings, James, nor yours, Eliza, but you'must know 
that this is no place for Emma. She can hardly 
be comfortable here. I epetjk plainly, you see, 
Dr. French, I am not disposed to squeamish¬ 
ness.” 

“Nor I, madam.” 

“I am very sorry it is so, James,” she added, 
as she saw the color rising in Mr. Sydney’s cheek, 
“and I respect the feeling that would conceal it, 
but some things can’t be concealed. Besides, 
Emma is throwing herself away here. All she 
has acquired is of no use to her. Her music, 
for instance, that I have taken so much trouble 
: with, of what good is it here ? Her dancing, her 
drawing, her admired talent for conversation, for 
entertaining company—useless. All her accom¬ 
plishments are utterly wasted.” 

“Indeed, madam,” replied Dr. French, “in my 
humble opinion, they could not be put to a better 
use than the present one. Which should be the 
best repayment for hours of toil—the privilege 
to cheer and sooth her parents, or of screeching 
an opera, or exhibiting a port-folio to a crowd of 
silly fops?” 

“That all sounds very pretty, Dr. French, but 
I’m talking of plain facts. Emma’s future inte¬ 
rests are to be considered also.” 
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“ We are commanded to work while it is called 
to-day,' taking no thought for the morrow.” 

“Now, Dr. French, we all know that the Bible 
is not to be interpreted literally.” 

“Rather too literally for you, madam, I’m 
afraid. Let Emma do her duty now, and not 
trouble herself about the future. I know it will 
be a great, a very great sacrifice, but not because 
she will have to give up the trifling you mention 
—trifling, God forgive me, there is no such thing 
as trifling on this blood-bought, Christ-watched 
earth.” 

“Emma, my darling, come here,” said Mr. 
Sydney, holding out his arms. “You are the 
staff of my heart, my child, the one light of this 
dreary house,” and the old man folded her to his 
breast, “no earthly motive but your own happi¬ 
ness could make me tell you to leave us.” 

“Leave you! no, never!” exclaimed Emma. 

“Listen to me, my child. We are poor, yet 
if there was only a crust left, we would share it 
with our daughter. But for .your own sake, I 
cannot let you refuse what your aunt offers. It 
will be very hard to part with you—the harder 
for the glimpse of happiness we have had, but 
never mind that, go back with your aunt.” 

“Father, do not send me from you,” exclaimed 
Emma, bursting into tears. “Is not your happi¬ 
ness mine? I cannot, I ought not to go.” 

“But Emma-” 

Emma throw her arms around her father’s 
neck, and whispered long in his ear, till he 
bowed his head upon her glossy ringlets and 
murmured, “Be it so.” 

Emma Sydney had turned with scarcely a sigh 
from the gay world to which her aunt beckoned 
her, but soon rose another voice, speaking more 
powerfully to her maiden heart. She had been 
engaged to be married ever since she was sixteen. 
The time appointed for her marriage had now 
come, and the urgent solicitations of her lover, 
George Dunbar, came too. With tears blinding 
her eyes, Emma told him the story of the house 
of her fathers, decayed, impoverished and deso¬ 
late—told him of her sad-hearted mother, of her 
father grown prematurely old. 

“Do not ask me to leave them, George,” she 
sobbed, “I am fulfilling a sacred duty, one dear 
to my heart I cannot, I dare not go.” 

“But my own, my dearest Emma-” 

“In the name of pity, George, do not make my 
task harder. I have decided. Never while my 
parents suffer will I leave them.” 

“Where got she the strength?” questioned 
George Dunbar, as he travelled homeward. “Did 
no weakness, no weariness, no yearnings ever 
invade her spirit’s sanctuary ?” He might have 


answered both questions had he seen the pas¬ 
sionate weeping of the next two hours, and then 
the long kneeling before Jesus. 

A few days after, Emma was sitting by the 
window of her own room, when she saw a little 
German girl creeping up through the garden. 

“Miss Emma,” she said, “I come to tell you. 
Oh! mine Gott, I cotld not help it.” 

“What do you mean? What is it, Edla?” 

“Well, Mr. John Sydney comes to our house 
very often, you know, Miss Emma.” 

“No, I did not know it—but what then?” 

“Well, he was there last night. Two or three 
men were there, and I could not sleep, and there 
was a crack in the wall, and—oh! will any one 
hear me?—I listened, and heard all they said. 
They are going to rob the jeweler’s shop to-night. 
Mr. John is the one to break in, and the rest go 
shares in the plunder.” 

“Edla, do you know what you are saying? 
My brother John! break in a Bhop? What do 
you mean?” 

“Indeed it’s true, Miss Emma. They play 
cards every night, brother Frans and the other 
men, and Mr. John has lost more than he can 
pay, and I think that’s the reason he has to mind 
them so. The plan is all fixed, Miss Emma, for 
to-night. They meet at our house at twelve 
o’clock. I could not help coming to you about 
Mr. John. You’ll never let them know I told 
you, will ye? They’d beat the life out of me.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Edla. No one shall know. 
Tell me now, quick, who is engaged in this be¬ 
sides your brother-in-law?” 

“Martin and Ileinrich Werner. Oh! they’ve 
got such long knives,” said the child, shuddering. 

“Go homo now, Edla. Say nothing to any 
one. I thank you for coming. Go home as 
quick as you can.” 

Had the Sydney family indeed fallen so low ? 
All now depended on Emma’s single arm. About 
eleven o’clock that night she wrapped herself in 
an old cloak and hood, stole out of the house and 
pressed on through the darkness and rain. She 
had little of the heroine in her composition, and 
yet she had embarked in what might indeed be 
called an adventure. She was too excited to 
think of herself, though alone in that lonesome 
place, late at night. She perceived a light glim¬ 
mering from Franz Muller’s kitchen as she ap¬ 
proached, and looking through a round hole in 
the shutter, saw three men sitting round a table, 
and her brother John in a Blouched hat putting 
some tools in his pocket. Her heart beat vio¬ 
lently. The long knives of which little Edla had 
spoken sprang gleaming before her sight, but 
breathing a prayer she knocked boldly at the 
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door. It was opened by one of the men. “I 
wish to see my brother,” she said. The man 
attempted to bar her passage, bat she was too 
quick for him and sprang past He seized her 
by the arm with a terrible oath. In an instant 
John Sydney pushed him back. “Off!” he ex¬ 
claimed, “do not touch my sister. Emma, how 
came you here ?” v 

“No matter—I am here; and now, John, come 
borne with me. Think of your father’s grey 
hairs. Will you cover them with shame? Will 
yon beat down your mother’s broken heart into 
the grave?” 

“It is of no use to talk to me, Emma,” said 
John, “it is too late. Leave me alone. What 
did you come here for?” 

“It is not too late, John. Listen to me. Do 
yon want money—I am young and strong. I 
will work my fingers to the bone for you. Oh, 
John, you have not fallen so low—I do not be¬ 
lieve it.” 

John looked in his sister’s excited countenance, 
sat down and hid his face upon the table. 

“John, think how young you are. Think of 
the life before you. Think of your mother.” 

In the meantime, the men had held a hurried 
consultation in German. Heinrich Werner, the 
roughest of them, now approached Emma. 

“Look here, mistress,” said he, “if this only 
concerned that chicken-hearted brother of yours 
I wouldn’t care, but I and my friends have an 
interest in it, and if you think you’re going to 
ruin us, you’re mistaken. John there’ll do as 
he has promised: and you don’t leave this house 
to-night, at any rate.” 

Werner spoke in a menacing tone, and then 
threw his brawny arm around her waist. John 
Sydney started to his feet, and sprang at Wer¬ 
ner’s throat like a wild cat. 

“Brute,” he shouted, “do you dare to put 
your hands upon her?” 

The other men pulled him off. “Be quiet, 
boy!” 

“Let go of my sister!” shouted John. 

“Well, there then,” said Werner, “you needn’t 
make such an outrageous fuss about it. I wasn’t 
hurting her.” 

The men now let John go, who, with his heart 
bursting with passion, immediately drew Emma 
to his side. She beckoned to Franz Muller. 
“Only let John alone,” she said, “tempt him no 
more, and I will stay here with him all night, if 
you say so. You need not fear my letting any 
of this be known, for then, you know, you will 
have it in your power to tell of my brother’s 
share, and you know well I would make any 
sacrifice rather than have that.” 


“There’s some reason in what the girl says,” 
said Muller 

“ I’m not going to give it up so,” said Werner, 
“John, are you one such dough-face as to let a 
woman’s nonsense rule you ?” 

Again John hesitated. But the wicked spell 
had been broken. At the crisis a breath will 
turn the scale. He suffered Emma to answer 
for him. Werner scowled upon them both, and 
uttered dark threats. After half an hoar’s vio¬ 
lent scene Emma prevailed. 

When they reached the door of their own 
home, John had to carry his sister in. The 
next day she was unable to leave her bed. He 
sat by her for hours, alternately looking into her 
pale face, and closing his eyes to view the abyss 
from which she had rescued him. He felt that 
she had earned a right to his confidence, and 
poured into her ear all his restless, impatient 
desires. As soon as she could, she wrote to her 
aunt Evans, and implored her in the persuasive 
manner she so well knew how to uSe, to give to 
John the generous allowance Bhe had told her at 
parting should still be hers. Then he could go 
to college, and—on went the sister’s anticipa¬ 
tions through many a sparkling year. 

November with his dark, dreary days had come 
and gone. The frost-angel had been scattering 
gems of light from his white arm. Emma’s 
heart had been made glad by her aunt's pro¬ 
mising, “for Emma’s dear sake,” to bear John’s 
expenses at college. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sydney never knew of the blow 
they had escaped, but another was coming now. 
One morning Harry opened the door to a surly- 
looking man, who presented a bill to Mr Sydney. 

“I cannot pay it,” said he, the color mantling 
in hiB sallow cheek. “Your employer knows I 
cannot.” 

About dusk the deputy sheriff came with a 
writ in the usual form, directing “to attach the 
real and personal estate of the defendant, and 
for want thereof to take his body.” 

The house and all that was in it would not 
have satisfied the debt. Mr. Sydney might have 
obtained bail, but totally prostrated by the blow, 
he thought only of literal compliance with the 
law. He was at sixty an old, old man; he had 
long been accustomed to quiet submission to cir¬ 
cumstances; and now, with an obstinacy which 
proved the shattered state of his mind, he pre¬ 
pared for the indignity of being conveyed to the 
county jail. He heeded not the tears and re¬ 
monstrances of his wife and daughter. With but 
one long look back upon the house in which he 
had been born, he entered the chaise with the 
sheriff. 
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Mrs. Sydney sent immediately for her brother. 
Before nine o’clock he had procured bail, but the 
jail was ten miles distant, and it was thought 
best not to send over till the morning. In the 
morning Mr. Sydney was too ill to be moved 
Provision for his comfort had tt be made in the 
prison, and Emma took up her station by his 
side, and listened with a sinking heart to his 
incoherent talk. Her cheek grew pale, and her 
frame fall of languor, but she heeded it not. 
Sometimes she passed the night atone in that 
dim cell, and how fast and how far did her 
thoughts travel! Back to the brilliant scenes 
where she once sported—away to the proud halls 
to which she had been wooed as mistress—to her 
impoverished, but dearly-loved home. And be¬ 
neath her feet was the floor where hardened 
wretches had often lain. She questioned of her 
own identity as she looked around. But a groan 
from the bed—all was terrible truth. Oh! how 
thick the clouds seemed gathering round her and 
hers. 

One night there was weeping, low, but heart¬ 
broken in that prison room, for Dr. French 
had pronounced Mr. Sydney’s sleep that which 
“knoweth no waking.” Mrs. Sydney’s enfeebled 
frame gave way, and she was carried fainting 
into the apartments of the jailor. But Emma 
persisted in trying the restoratives that her uncle 
had declared were of no farther use. With com¬ 
pressed lip and eye unnaturally bright, she bent 
over the cold and motionless form. Dr. French 
had left her to attend to her mother, and poor 
Harry had thrown himself down in a corner, with 
his brow pressed to the cold stones, and was sob¬ 
bing as if his heart would break. But Emma’s 
white, trembling hands desiBted not. 


“He moved, Harry! Father moved!” she 
shrieked. 

“Emma!” said the boy, reproachfully. 

“It is true. Come here. He is living.” 

With renewed energy she now applied the 
stimulants. Harry flew for his uncle. 

There was a half hour of intense anxiety, and 
then Dr. French’s voice was heard saying, as he 
laid his hand upon the head of his niece, “Emma 
Sydney! you have saved your father’s life.” 

From that hour Mr. Sydney began to grow 
better. In a week or two he was well enough 
to be removed to his own house. Emma’s arm 
was his support during his tedious convalescence, 
and Emma’s gentleness and self-denial the same 
amid all the worshipping tenderness that was 
lavished upon her. 

Some gentlemen in the neighborhood, to whose 
ears had come the tale of Emma’s self-devotion, 
obtained a midshipman’s warrant for Harry, and 
his pay, almost the whole of which he sent to his 
parents, lifted off much of the pressure of their 
poverty. 

In three years John graduated at Yale with 
the first honors. Emma listened proudly to his 
eloquent valedictory, but how much sweeter to 
her heart was the whisper that stole to it a few 
moments afterward, “I have to thank you f« 
all, my sister.” 

When, at last, Emma Sydney stood at the 
altar, beside George Dunbar, a blushing bride, 
she was a thousand times more happy for 
having waited till she had fulfilled her duty! 
Her after life was eminently happy, for is not 
such a youth the bright promise of a golden 
maturity ? 


REQUIESCAT EN PACE. 

BY E. JESSIT E A M E 8 . 


Lib down with thy tired head— 

Lie down with thy aching heart, 

Low on the bed with the peaceful dead, 
Whoso sleep no dreams can start. , 

Rest—rest for thy weary soul, 

Peace—peace to thy troubled mind, 

That higher goal beyond earth's control 
It has been thy bliss to find 

Close—close those heavy eyes, 

Made dim by countless tears— 

Though grief made rise to reach the skies, 
Thou hast entered yon blest spheres! 


Those wasted hands fold, fold 
Across thy quiet breast. 

That breast grown cold by griefs untold, 

Has throbbed itself to rest! 

Hunger and thirst is o’er, 

Sorrow and sin are not 
Safe on that shore where they pine no more, 
Rest with thy griefs forgot 

Yes! down with thy tired bead, 

Lie down with this aching heart, 

Low on the bed with the peaceful dead, 
Whose sleep no dreams can start 
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It was a warm, soft evening in May, when my 
handsome, portly uncle, sat surrounded by his 
sons and daughters, on the porch of his fine 
country-house, enjoying the balmy air and lis¬ 
tening to the spring sounds of falling water and 
piping frogs. His genial countenance encouraged 
the free, unembarrassed chatter of the young 
folk, while a smile now and then, and a glance 
at his gentle wife who sat beside him, or the 
pressure of her hand which he held in his, showed 
how kindly and sympathizingly he entered into 
family joys. 

“Oh, if I could only travel!” cried his eldest 
son Clarence. 

“Make your fortune, and you can,” John 
answered. 

“Yes, but that will not be made till I am an 
old man, and past the season of keen enjoyment. 
I have always noticed too, that the older people 
grow the more they love homo. See father and 
mother now. They could travel, if they wished, 
yet what do they care for a trip to Europe?” 

“Not much, Clarence,” answered my unole. 
“But I had a youthful wish, strong as yours, 
and by no means so easy of accomplishment. It 
seemed hopeless, or at least not to be fulfilled 
till late in life, and the chances against it would 
grow with every year. But Europe will stay 
where it is, and be in no danger of being lost to 
you forever. Suppose I tell the young people 
all about it, mother?” 

My aunt hesitated to assent, but we all 
clamored for the tale, and my uncle obtained 
permission to tell it. 

“When I was the ago of Clarence—about 
nineteen—I was a journeyman carpenter.” 

“You, unole?” I cried, open-eyed, for he was 
the grandee of the whole family branch, and the 
one that lived in most luxury. 

“Yes, Annie, didn’t you know it? Perhaps 
you won’t have anything more to do with your 
plebeian uncle. Yes, I was a journeyman* but 
I had a turn for drawing and a love of archi¬ 
tecture as a study, that made me very ambitious 
of being something else. 

“It was on the fifteenth of May, sometime in 
eighteen hundred, that an old gentleman came 
to the workshop, and began a conversation with 
my boss. Yes, boys, I used to say ‘my boss,’ 


just like any other journeyman—and the result 
of that visit was, that after the masons had done 
their work, a number of carpenters, and I among 
them, were set to work upon a splendid country 
mansion. We boarded near that we might work 
longer, and- were made reasonably comfortable 
by our old Irish hostess. By December the 
house was habitable, but there waB still a con¬ 
servatory to be built, and the old gentleman, 
whose name I will tell you by-and-bye, having 
seen some of my drawings, determined that I 
should design it. I had time to prepare my 
plans, for it was not to be commenced till the 
next summer. The other carpenters all went 
away, and I remained alone to put on the few 
last touches. But this seemed an endless job, 
my old friend thought of so many little con¬ 
veniences for his wife and only daughter—so 
many little shelves and brackets, here and there 
—so many rustic seats for the woods, &c. Then 
began the fitting of doors which had swelled: and 
indeed I was kept there till I was sick of it. I 
longed for some companionship—I was like a 
Robinson Crusoe tantalized by society almost 
within reach. 

“And in another respect I was like Crusoe, 
for one mOrning when I came to my work I stood 
amazed to behold by the door-step, in the frozen 
mud, the print of one single, little foot! It had 
not made a deep impression, but such a perfectly 
defined, little fairy footstep I never saw before. 
How could it have come there? No lady lived 
in the neighborhood, and the foot must have 
belonged to a lady, for it was the print of a deli¬ 
cate Paris shoe, made ‘rights and lefts!’ I went 
to my work in a dreamy mood, for I was only 
nineteen, and was ready for any romance. Be¬ 
sides, after my long solitude, the very sight of a 
lady would have been a delight 

“I was not long to remain in suspense, for 
presently the coalman came by, and told me he 
had driven his ‘master and the young lady* out 
the night before. She was to remain and direct 
putting the house in order, that her mother might 
be comfortable on her arrival. The morning be- * 
fore several servants, and some furniture, had 
arrived. 

“I began to feel awakened interest in the 
place, and after I saw the young lady, who was 
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leaning on her father's arm, and going about 
with him delightedly from room to room, I 
would not have had my work done sooner. She 
was a pretty, lovely darling, with sunny hair, 
and very blue eyes. Ah, boys! my heart was 
gone from that moment! But how dared I let 
it go—poor dog of a journeyman as I was? It 
was necessary that the aristocratic heiress should 
not even guess at my presumption in loving her, 
ever so far off. 

“She passed me with a glance at my work, 
but her eyes had not rested upon me at all. I 
was only a tool which her father used to make 
pretty things for her. She was now begging to 
have a shady room, facing the woods, fitted up 
for her own library, and I was directed to follow 
them to receive orders about where to place the 
shelves, for her father did not refuse her request. 
In telling me how she wished it done, she, of 
course, raised her blue eyes to mine to see if I 
understood, and I felt again that I was a tool, a 
mere tool. I went to my work with a busy 
brain, boys. But to be short, I saw her every 
day, and every day I loved her more. I took 
the liberty, before I made the shelves to her 
library, to submit to her a little plan in the 
gothic style for the whole interior of the. room, 
one which harmonized well with the woods out¬ 
side. How intensely I worked at that plan! 
How the blood left my cheek when I gave it to 
her, and how it rushed back when Bhe clapped 
her hands with delight over the drawing I had 
made. 

“I had pleased her, and whenever she met me 
in the morning she always smiled and nodded to 
me. I never failed to meet her pretty early, 
boys, and I worked twice as heartily after that 
smile. But I was not only working with my 
hands, I was keeping my brain pretty busy, and 
determining to marry that sweet, little aristocrat, 
she being willing. Not to elope with her, or to 
win her heart, and then wring a reluctant con¬ 
sent from her doating parents. Oh, no! But I 
had my plans. 

“Every day when my work was done I went 
to look at that little foot-print, for it was on the 
shady side of the house, and the ground had not 
thawed. One night, when I .bad not seen her 
for the whole day, the sight of it so warmed my 
heart, that with a sudden impulse I threw myself 
down and kissed it. Oh, boys! How ashamed 
I felt when I sprang up and Baw her standing at 
the parted curtains of the parlor window, looking 
at me! But she only thought I had stumbled, 
and almost fallen, as I saw by her face. 

“Winter passed away while I was still at work 
on the library, but May-day saw it finished, and 


(I haven't told you her name. We will name 
her aher mother Eve—Eva) Eva’s harp was sent 
for that she might see how it would sound in her 
favorite room. I carried it myself, and then her 
father, probably seeing my eager eyes, asked me 
to stop a minute and hear her play. She paid no 
regard to me, but swept the chords and played 
little airs, and then a pretty accompaniment, be¬ 
ginning also to sing that sweet, old-fashioned 
song—not so old then, ‘The harp that onoe 
through Tara’s halls.' 

| “I trembled like a leaf when I left the room. 
After that, many a day, my heart and hands 
kept time to Eva’s music as I worked about the 
house. Meanwhile I was preparing a little sur¬ 
prise for her in my leisure hours, and on the last 
day I was to be there, I placed beside her harp 
a light music-stand which I had designed myself. 
I think still that it was beautiful, and then I 
hoped it would be very pleasing to her. I ex¬ 
pected to be gone when she discovered it, but aa 
I was gathering up my tools, she came running 
to the temporary carpenter’s-shop with her curls 
all blowing about, and the color fresh in her 
cheek, and stood bashfully at the door thanking 
me. It was the first time she had been in the 
least bashful, and somehow I was very glad to 
see it. It gave me confidence to reply fittingly 
with my most man-of-the-world bow. She was 
gone again, and in a few minutes I heard her 
father say, as they walked together along the 
lilac-path, ( Yes! he is a fine workman, and a 
grateful, trust-worthy fellow. I shall always try 
to get him for any work we may have to do. His 
master promised me last winter that he should 
put up our conservatory!' 

“Every word made me feel my position, yet 
as I knew that position well before, I was only 
glad to get praise in it and to be so well thought 
of. It did not hinder me from being, some day, 
something else. 

“The next month I went there again with my 
designs. They were approved, and I was desired 
to make a drawing of the house as it would look 
with the conservatory added to it. I took my 
paper, and sitting under the shade of a large 
sycamore tree, began to draw. It was a very 
warm day, and the green shutters were all 
closed. I felt quite alone, so throwing off my 
coat and hat, I-" 

“Now let me describe him” cried my aunt, 
warmly, while we all looked at her astonished. 

“Did you see him?” “Where were yoief” 
and “How do you know about it, mother?” my 
cousins asked. 

“Ah, mother! you have let the cat out of the 
bag! Yes, your mother, children, was Eva, and 
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she had a good right to know how I looked, for 
while I drew and unconsciously gazed at the 
house, she was sitting behind those closed shut¬ 
ters, taking for the first time, I suspect, a good 
look at the carpenter boy.” 

“Yes, and I was struck with his handsome 
looks, his long, curly, light hair, his healthy, 
sun-burned face, cooled off by his large, blue 
eyes, and his strong, graceful form, as now and 
then he threw himself back that he might catch 
the effect. You see, father, I can rave too.” 

“Well, let me go on my own way!” 

“ No, father, no more nonsense before the 
children.” 

“AJi, mother!” burst from all in expostula¬ 
tion. But she blushed and looked with entreaty 
at her husband. He smiled and pressed her 
hand, continuing in a different strain, and disap¬ 
pointing us youngsters of all the love-making. 

“After the conservatory was finished, I went 
back to my employer and to other work, but I 
studied hard to qualify myself to be an architect 
Then through your grandfather I got plenty to 
do. I had a will, and an object. Only perse¬ 
verance was wanting on my part. But what if 
some one should meanwhile persuade Eva to 
marry him? There was my fear. So though I 
did not lose hope—I worked under a spur, and 
when after a few years I saw my first church 
rise nobly in the land, and Eva still so young 
and fond of her home, I grew strong in hope. 


And who, boys, should come to my aid just then 
but the emperor of all the Russias.” 

“For my former employer had gone there and 
become locomotive builder. He now wrote to me 
to come out and construct depots, railroad sta¬ 
tions, &c. It cost me a struggle. I seemed to 
be leaving Eva to any one she should fancy, for I 
had never said one word to her of my love for 
her. She did not know I ever dared to think of 
her. But certainly there was a brilliant pros¬ 
pect before me if I went, and I did go. Yes, 
boys, and after spending five years there, I came 
back a wealthy man, only twenty-seven years 
old, to find Eva still unmarried, and as beautiful 
as Bhe had been pretty before. She was just 
twenty-three, old enough to know her own mind. 
So when we asked her father’s consent to our 
marriage, he gave it cheerfully and blessed us 
both.” 

“But, father, do just tell us how you met, and 
when you proposed.” 

“Well, I proposed not long after my return, 
and yet your mother was quite willing. So I 
think when she took that long look from behind 
the closed shutters, I must have made some im¬ 
pression.” 

“No more, father,” said my aunt, and bade 
us all come in or we should catch cold. 

For sometime after I heard my uncle’s story, 
I always looked, when I walked in the mud, to 
see what kind of a foot-print I made. 


THE POOR MAJTS APPEAL. 


Turn not away with scornful lips, } 

From this our sad appeal, j 

We only crave that sympathy j 

Which all mankind should feel; s 

And if you deem tho iron chain < 

Of poverty and woe, j 

That weighs upon our care-worn frames j 
Has made our minds as low; j 

Remember that tho tender bud, $ 

The blossom that you slight, 1 

Shoots upward from a fertile bed, 

And struggles for the light. 

The world has said, that those whe toil 
Cannot to greatness rise; 

Bat know you not the lark, though small, 

Can mount up to the skies? 

And they who say that poor men’s hearts 
Contain but deeds of ill, 

Have they by kindness ever strove 
To gain His heart and will? 

If not—then recollect that gems, 

The brightest and the rare, 


Are found in mines beneath the earth, 

And need an artist’s care; 

And that when brought unto the light, 
Thoy rough and rugged seem, 

Until by skilful, tutof’d hands 
They in their brightness gleam. 

They who have never felt each care 
Which unto want belongs, 

Have never felt their crushing weight— 
How can they know our wrongs ? 

We’ve seen our children want for bread, 

Yet kept them free from sin— 

Have felt the curse of poverty 
Our humble homes within; 

And we have pray’d most fervently 
Unto our God above, 

To shed abroad in human hearts 
The attributes of love; 

And as our brother man shall gaze 
Within one humble door, 

That he shall by the misery there, 

Show mercy to the poor. F. J. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE CONTINENT. 

“I cannot tell how wonderful and beautiful 
everything seems here, dear mother. I never 
was so happy, I think, in all my life before. I 
know not why I have felt such yearning desires 
to visit England—it seems at times as if I should 
have been born here—though to be sure it is not 
such a country as my own. But everything old 
seems so grand, and everything new so majestic: 
indeed the very air I breathe inspires me.” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap smiled quietly upon the enthu¬ 
siastic girl, and continued the meditations which 
her rhapsody had broken. Marie reclined grace¬ 
fully upon a lounge, drawn beside her foster- 
mother. The room from which they looked upon 
the sea of pedestrianism wave after wave rolling 
along the narrow street, an endless continuation 
of strange faces all so different, glancing and 
disappearing, was in one of the more quiet hotels, 
situated not exactly in the heart of the city—but 
in one of the important arteries leading to it It 
was luxuriously furnished, and commanded a fine 
view of St. Paul’s mighty dome, that in ryh 
coloring lay distinctly outlined and embodied 
against the blue of the sky. 

Mario was just recovering from the effects of 
her rough and perilous passage, and her cheek 
had lost somewhat of its healthful hue. A sombre, 
yet tastefully elegant morning-dress set off her : 
graceful form—her curls were gathered in loops ; 
and laid loosely on the fair brow, just touching 
the full, rounded throat. Mrs. Le Dunlap, in 
whose deep eye slept a world of thought, was 
attired somewhat similarly—she was really re¬ 
gaining her beauty. The beauty of woman in 
her full prime was hers: the jride brow—neither , 
too high nor arched—the oval cheek, a shade 
whiter than Marie’s, the heavy tresses that sor¬ 
row in blanching had not rendered one whit less 
luxuriant or glossy—the handsome lips, red and 
full — the large, magnificent form—truly had 
Marie’s foster-mother out of much travail and 
bitter anguish renewed her youth. Like the 
eagle, unfettered, her soul soared heavenward— 
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and that divine genius gave joy and cansolati 
to many a burdened heart—no longer ferii 
upon its own strength—no longer consuming 
its own flame. 

“ That is a fine show,” said Mrs. Le Dazsl 
musingly, and she directed Marie’s attention 
the dashing equipage and liveried servants 4 
noble lord just then passing. 

“I had rather see one of our neat Broadi 
carriages,” replied Marie, as the blazing ii, 
upon the panels, and the glittering gold nj 
the bonds of servitude faded away in the da 
distance. 

“But it is bo famous to ride in state— a 
lightful to have people point out, ‘there is i 
or earl, or baronet so and so’s carriage.’ Ilf 
one such consequence to be waited on bjU 
cap and garters, or a blue swallow-tail anijd 
kids. It makes the poor people stare so,l 
gaping wonder, that the carriage might go i 
down their throats before they move out of t 
astonishment, it brings obsequious clerks b« 
and grimacing to the side-walk to get yourl 
ship’s orders, and you may have the whole i 
turned out-of-doors to save you the trend 
walking from your carriage. It make 
hotel keepers civil, and the porters wonM 
around London on their heads to serve jA 
fact, everything changes for the betters* 
sweet flowers that will unveil their geu&k 
beneath the window of the humblest nna- 
the holy sunshine that steals even to thp 
soner’s stone cell—save the blessed wf 
breathes life and health to the very beggd 
sits under the eaves of the poor-house, 
confess, Marie, that you would really like I 
in an earl’s carriage—to be an earl’s brii 
wear a tiara of regal diamonds; a corow 
would well become that noble brow — 
quoted, courted, caressed; the queen ad 
of fashion—the new star to which all eyed l 
be directed, opera-glasses included.” 

“"Why, mamma!” exclaimed Marie, In 
heartily, “how you talk—what set yoai 
a strain?” ’ 

“ Confess—confess,” said the other, witfi 
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gaiety, “you are at the confessional—imagine 
me your father or mother confessor, and say how 
well you would like all these things.” 

“Not one tenth part as much as my own dear 
native land—its free and happy institutions—its 
unassuming, yet elegant observances,” replied 
Marie, earnestly. 

“ Bat supposing— only supposing, you know, ! 
that it should turn out you were some great 
man’s daughter—that you were offered a home 
of magnificence such as your imagination never 
pictured—fairer than fairy dreams, richer than 
fabled Aladdin’s treasures; suppose you were ; 
offered all these—and some glorious, god-like ; 
form, wearing a title and a coronet , with a family ; 
roll that has been made royal with the blood of 
kings, should offer you his hand, his heart, and 
his honors—would you not look down upon your 
humbled connections, upon me, upon Frederic?” 

“Mother—mother, how strangely you talk! as 
if I could prove so recreant! Is my love but the 
down of the thistle, that vanishes at a light 
breath? How can you speak thus?—forget you! 
forget Frederic! I would not exchange either 
for England’s throne; how can you so misjudge 
me? But solve this mystery,” she added, after 
a long pause, during which Mrs. Le Dunlap had 
kissed and regarded her with the fondest affec¬ 
tion. “There is something strange even in you— 
sometimes I regard you with awe—who are you?” 

“Not a princess in disguise,” answered her 
friend, with somewhat of sternness, yet half 
sadly smiling, “but a poor wayfarer, whom 
fortune—I should say Providence, has blessed 
beyond her merits. Poorly born—obscure, un¬ 
known—the victim of a hapless sorrow in early 
womanhood—ever doomed to form strong attach¬ 
ments, and be torn from them when they had 
become necessary to my existence—even you I. 
fear for—they will snatch you from my arms. Yet 
on— on —stern duty’s behests must bo obeyed.” 

Marie did not answer She had often ex¬ 
pressed a desire to know what this sudden 
change in her foster-mother’s opinions and habits 
portended—but had as often been entreated to 
desist until such time as she thought proper to 
enlighten her, alleging such reasons that Marie, 
from motives of delicacy, ever refrained after 
that from pressing the subject. But what fan¬ 
cies!—what wonderful emotions were hers! So 
powerful that it is not strange if her cheek re¬ 
gained not its accustomed rose. She thought it 
might be that her parents lived—that her foster- 
mother had some clue to their whereabouts, that 
would perhaps soon be unravelled—but whether 
she was the child of lawful wedlock or not, was \ 
the question that oftenest recurred to her mind. 5 


Mrs. Le Dunlap with her poetical temperament 
had always dealt in romantic surprises. Per¬ 
haps now she was planning some marvelous plot 
for her sole benefit. She had spoken of taking 
her to an humble but beautiful spot, where ran 
a sweet river along the margin of its boundary. 
She had spoken of an old man, who indeed might 
be dead—of blooming children and smiling ma¬ 
trons—perhaps there was her home, and there 
her parents. She thought till thought ached of 
what might be her feelings if in reality clasped 
to the heart of a mother. Could her love be 
greater than for her who for fifteen long years 
had e^ry morning won her first smile, had 
heaped benefits upon her in such profusion that 
she could not count them; had taught her so 
tenderly and so carefully—had folded her to her 
heart with such transport of affection. And then 
she would wake up in the solemn midnight, and 
so lying indulge in innocent fancies. A bright 
vision stood before her with eyes that spoke 
more than mortal love, with fair, rounded limbs, 
over which soft drapery fell gracefully; with 
that holy thing dimpling her face, a mother’s 
smile—with arms outstretched as if to grasp the 
object of her long, yearning desire; with pleasant 
words and all gentle caresses—and she would 
start sometimes from her pillow, exclaiming, 
“Mother, oh! mother, come and love me. It 
matters not how lowly you may be, I will, I must 
love you.” 

“To-morrow then,” said Mrs. Le Dnnlap, “we 
will start for the town of Bradley. I have sent 
on a sort of courier to bespeak places for us, for 
there is some kind of a great ceremony to take 
place, and all the inns will be filled.” 

It was a fair, moon-bright evening, and our 
travellers well wearied with sight-seeing, reclined 
before a pleasant fire, which the coolness of the 
atmosphere rendered agreeable. They had been 
talking of home, and an unquiet wish had been 
long formed in Marie’s heart to see old friends, 
and among them, particularly, the noble mien of 
Frederic Le Duulap. There he stood before her 
fancy the most radiant embodiment of manhood. 
There he stood with his deep, holy look, his fer¬ 
vent love written all over it—his nobility of soul 
stamped upon his front as unmistakably as the 
seal of God on all His works. 

The door flew open, and still she mused, though 
the new-comer entered with a hasty step, for he 
was too present in all her thoughts to be lightly 
thrust aside; but suddenly raising her eyes, there 
indeed he stood with hand outstretched and ask¬ 
ing glance, archly enjoying her innocent astonish¬ 
ment, as she wonderingly exclaimed, “It is not 
then a dream?” 
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“By no means,” replied Frederic Le Dunlap, 
grasping one hand in both his, and raising it to 
his lips—“how shall I convince you?” he added, 
laughing heartly at Marie’s still bewildered look. 
“But, come, let me explain the mystery of my 
appearance; do not move, dear sister, I prefer 
sitting humbly at Marie’s feet—there! so, now I 
have you both in full view, and, really, is it the 
fire-light, or the moonlight, or both, makes you 
so very handsome to-night?” 

“Come—come, tell us how you came here?” 
cried Mrs. Le Dunlap, whose surprise had been 
as great as Marie’s. 

“How?—why, good sister mine, in a qtaunch 
steamer direct from the old Dutch city called 
New York, in compliment to its founders, I be¬ 
lieve—straight from New York over the great 
Atlantic—and that’s how I came here. But a 
truce to teasing. I found after you had gone 
that unavoidable business rendered it necessary 
for me to visit Germany—so I thought I would 
call in upon you, if I could find you—and you 
see I have been successful. By the way,” he 
added, “I came in company with a very accom¬ 
plished and intelligent lady,” Marie, though all 
unconsciously, opened her eyes wider at this 
remark—and a little glow of exultation spread 
itself over Frederic’s cheek, but he continued, 
“ She is vastly disappointed at not meeting with 
a relative who she was led to expect was here in 
this very hotel—but she finds by a letter re¬ 
maining behind, that she has left for the cele¬ 
brated Seltzer Springs in Germany, her health 
not having been improved by this climate. Let 
me beg you, dear sister, and you, Marie, to 
receive this lady as a friend; she feels very 
lonely here—shall I bring her ?” 

“By all means,” replied Marie and her foster- 
mother—and Marie, as he left the room, dropped 
a curl or two lower on her rounded shoulders, 
and carelessly going out of her way to give one, 
just one very little glance at the tall mirror, and 
to compose the flutter of her spirits by gazing 
intently at the opposite chimnies, in the futile 
belief that she was looking at the moon. 

Presently the young man returned with a lady 
of slight figure and agreeable address, gracefully 
presented her to Mrs. Le Dunlap and Marie, (the 
litter dismissing her fluttering fears on the in¬ 
stant) and in a few moments the two elderly 
ladies were cosily chatting together, while Marie 
and Frederic sat apart as uninteresting to a third 
person as lovers usually are. 

“Is this noble-looking young man your son?” 
asked Mrs. Lanelon of her new-found friend. 

“No, he is a brother-in-law,” replied the 
other, glancing with pride toward him, “and he 


who lies in the cold grave resembles him; only, 
to a wife’s fond eyes, he was even more lofty- 
looking, more beautiful in feature and expres¬ 
sion.” 

“He was very kind and attentive to me on our 
voyage; that beautiful girl—how much ehe re¬ 
minds me of-” 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Le Dunlap, nervously. 

“A friend of mine, only she is so rosy and 
healthy, and happy-looking, which poor Lady 
Walden is not, and I fear never will be.” 

“Lady Walden!” exclaimed the other, scarcely 
moving her lips to speak, though they trembled 
perceptibly. 

“Yes—and her life has been one long dirge of 
grief and sorrow. To look in her face you would 
think the hope even of life well nigh dead. Since 
the mysterious loss of her babe years ago—they 
say a smile has never crossed her features, or 
the faintest color suffused her face. I am sure 
she is a sad-hearted woman to whom the world 
offers no charm, and her husband-” 

“Yes, what of him?” exclaimed Mrs. Le Dun¬ 
lap, with dilated eye and heavy chest—“wb&t 
of the monster who dared-” she ceased, con¬ 

scious that her vehemence had drawn eveiy eye 
toward her. Her companion was silent for a 
moment, then very mildly said, 

“You labor under a mistake; the Baron of 
Waldenwold is quoted far and near as the exaxa- 
plar of virtue and religion to simple and noble. 
His seat in the chapel is always filled—he has a 
chaplain constantly in his house—he gives no 
balls: indeed it is said that on the approaching 
freedom of young Lord Walden, who is hourly 
expected from the States, it is with the greatest 
reluctance that he makes a party for him, be¬ 
cause the recollection of his infant daughter’s 
birth-day fete is replete with pain and anguish. 
He spends his time in doing good deeds, and 
much more in alms-giving. It was but recenfiy 
that he bestowed upon a poor farmer who lost 
his all by fire—let me see,” she added, taking 
from her reticule a letter, “here my cousin tells 
me—oh, yes, here it is—Conrad Goldfinch, who 
was with his wife and seven children turned out 
of house and home by one of the most terrible 
fires ever known in the county—yes,” she con¬ 
tinued, refolding the letter, not noting the ghastly 
face of her listener, “be gave him out and out a 
good, well-stocked farm, and-” 

“And did he accept it—did he—couWheda 
so mean, so dastardly an act?” cried Mrs. Le 
Dunlap, her whole frame quivering. 

“Why!—accept it? Ask if a man with seven 
children turned into the street without a shelter 
from the cold storm—ask if he will acctpi an 
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offer to him almost princely! Certainly he did, 
as I should.” 

“ Then I would never own—then—then—oh! 
how could he take one favor from that man’s 
hand ?” exclaimed Mrs. Le Dunlap, in a voice 
of anguish. “You will think me insane,” she 
quickly added, seeing that her visitor caatiously 
moved her chair away—“but I—I, unfortu¬ 
nately, happen to be in possession of knowledge 
that—that he would fain were locked from every 
human bosom but his own. But pray forgive 
me for interrupting you as I have—in time per¬ 
haps you will understand why your narrative 
has so deeply affected me; then the poor Lady 
Walden is, after the long lapse of eighteen years, 
still inconsolable.” 

“You knew the circumstance at the time 
then?” asked her visitor, interrogatively. 

“I—yes—I heard—I knew,” replied the other, 
with slight confusion, but suddenly regaining 
all her self-possession, she added, “I knew the 
family, and it is for the purpose of visiting them 
at their home in Bradley, Waldenwold, that I 
have brought Marie.” 

“Indeed! but did you not know that they 
have just left London to travel in Germany? 
They were here on the ninth—had a suite of 
apartments in this hotel—and, I am informed by 
my cousin who left only three days ago, in the 
letter I found here, that Lady Walden is in such 
extremely low spirits, that her physicians think 
only change of scene and climate can keep her 
alive; she is, therefore, going to her home in 
Germany, stopping by the way at the Seltzer 
Springs some few days to recruit. But poor 
creature, I fear her sojourn is almost over on 
earth.” 

“We will go to Germany, Marie,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Le Dufdap, turning to her foster-daughter. 

“ That is good news, mamma,” replied the fair 
girt 

“Capital,” cried Frederic, springing from hw 
seat, “ and I shall take you all under my escort. 
Say we start to-morrow.” 

“ That is my plan,” returned Mrs. De Dunlap, 
looking intently at the fading fire, and consulting 
her watch, she instantly added, “come, we must 
all retire early if we have to pack—pity to spoil 
such a tete-a-tete,” and she looked laughingly at 
Marie and her lover, “but by-and-bye I shall 
not be in the way, and you can chat all night if 
you will.” 


“ Hold her down, Frederic—what an enthu¬ 
siast! she will be in the road yet.” 

“Oh! such a sunset—such a sunset,” oried 
the enraptured girl, clapping her hands with 


delight—“suoh hills! such a sparkling river! 
such vineyards—after all, I love Germany better 
than England—Germany for me, dear mother.” 

“And you have been here only forty-eight 
hours,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, laughing; “what 
will you say when you see old Coblentz, the 
gloomy Hartz, the-” 

The sound of that light laugh had not yet died 
on the air—the words had scarcely fallen from 
the tongue when a heavy shock was felt; the 
carriage settled forward with a violent jerk, and 
in springing to his feet, thinking that Marie was 
in danger, Frederic wa9 thrown from his seat 
over against the forward wheel, and in attempt¬ 
ing to get out of the way his ankle was severely 
sprained. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Le Dunlap and Marie were 
loudly expressing their grief, and the driver with 
German oaths, cursing the vehicle that dared to 
use so much independence os to drop a wheel 
just then and there—no hotel in sight—night 
coming on. 

“What shall we do?” was reiterated again 
and again—“now this is really a strange Provi¬ 
dence,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, “interrupted even 
in the most merciful designs—frustrated in all 
our attempts to bring peace to the breaking 
heart—why is it so ?” 

“You have often told me I should never mur¬ 
mur against Providence, however dark its minis¬ 
trations may be,” rejoined Marie, gently. “Now 
look, what a fine house that is yonder, if it were 
not for poor Frederic’s foot we might easily walk 
there. No doubt its inmates are benevolent— 
can you fix the wheel, driver?” she asked, in 
German. 

He replied that he thought he could with some 
large nails, if they could be obtained, and sug¬ 
gested that he had better go to the house and 
try to get some assistance. 

Frederic tried his best to step out bravely, but 
in vain—his foot had swollen much; every move¬ 
ment forced from him a groan of pain, and they 
were all relieved when an open carriage was seen 
coming rapidly from the distant cottage. 

“Is any one hurt?” asked a young man, 
reining in his horses as he arrived opposite the 
little group. 

They briefly explained the accident. 

“I am extremely sorry,” he said, politely, “I 
had just returned home when I saw that some¬ 
thing was the matter, and hurried on. Will you 
be pleased to accept the tender of our house and 
services, at least for to-night,” he added, grace¬ 
fully. 

With much gratitude the little party acknow¬ 
ledged his kindness, and all were seated in the 
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carriage, and driven rapidly toward the hospita¬ 
ble mansion. Soon comfortably installed, a sur¬ 
geon was procured, and Frederic’s foot set and 
bandaged, himself consigned to a pleasant, spa¬ 
cious chamber, Mrs. Le Dunlap introduced to the 
matron of the house; and Marie quite interested 
in a conversation with her daughter, a lovely girl 
of sixteen. Dividing her attentions between 
Frederic and Miss Helen, the time passed most 
agreeably to her, novice as she was, and as the 
lady declared that while the least lameness re¬ 
mained, they must make that their home; and 
Mrs. Le Dunlap, uneasy as she was at the delay, 
had not the power of controlling events—they 
settled down quite like members of the family. 
One day Frederic was just able to walk to the 
summer-house, a delightful place, embowered 
with shrubs and flowers. Marie and Helen led 
him sportively along—one on each side—but 
Marie had forgotten to bring a book, and leaving 
him with her young friend walked back to the 
house. A carriage had stopped at the park— 
she noticed it not, but hurriedly entered the 
parlor, where she thought she saw her foster- 
mother, who she had left quietly writing, dressed 
as if for a walk, and talking with their hostess. 

Somewhat astonished, she exclaimed, “Why, 
mother, how you must have hurried—and where 
are you going so early?” 

The woman, or vision smiled, and turned to 
the lady of the house, who said, “My dear, this 
is not your mother, though I can hardly wonder 
you should think so, for really there is a most 
extraordinary likeness, I noticed it when Mrs. 
Le Dunlap first came; I hurried to give her the 
salutation of a friend, even, and was as much 
astonished as I could be to find a perfect stran¬ 
ger.” 

“I am bewildered,” replied Marie, still gazing 
at the lady—“why you have mamma’s very eyes 
and features—the same expression—the ‘enme 
height and figure—you must be her.” 

The stranger again smiled, and the hostess 
said, “It is really astonishing, the more I look 
the greater the resemblance grows; if you were 
twin sisters you could not be more alike.” 

At the words twin sisters the brow of the 
stranger flushed, then grew pallid again, a sin¬ 
gular expression partly of sadness, and yet like 
remorse, passed over her features, she regarded 
Marie attentively, and commanding her voice as 
with an effort, asked, “What is your mother’s 
name my dear?” 

“Le Dunlap,” answered Marie. 

“What was her name befere her marriage, I 
mean?” 

“I think it was Goldfinch,” :epl ? ed the young 


girl, casting a glance of apprehension at the 
hostess—for at the mention of that name a sud¬ 
den spasm seemed to contract the woman’s hand¬ 
some features, and she gazed vaguely at Marie, 
and yet with an expression which wanted only 
the power to make itself comprehended. Slowly 
as one in a dream she recovered, shivered slightly, 
and taking from her retioule a card, traced a line 
thereon, begging Marie to give it to her mother. 
And then qnite agitated again, she asked Marie 
to stand a moment before her to let her hold be» 
hand—and Marie noted that in her grasp it shook 
like an aspen. Eagerly as if devouring them 
with her eyes she scanned her features, all the 
while controlling some powerful impulse—then 
slowly dropped her hand, called her attention to 
the request, said good morning, and took her 
departure. 

On the card which Marie gave Mrs. Le Dunlap 
were traced the words, “ I will send my carriage 
to-morrow at four. Come to me if you would 
give comfort to the wretched.” 

“What does this mean?” asked her foster- 
mother, reading it in wonder. 

“I know not, unless you are capable of aasun- 
ing two characters at one and the same time,"’ 
said Marie, pausing again as she hurried to re¬ 
join Frederic in the bower, “for truly as I Trie, 
I can hardly believe you are not the very person 
I met just now down stairs—have you a sister, 
mother?” 

“I had one,” replied Mrs. Le Dunlap, in a cold, 
bitter tone, “but I was robbed of her—would 
God it had been by death alone—never mind, 
Marie, leave me by myself now, I am writing.” 
she added, somewhat petulantly. “ Doubtless;” 
she went on as Marie vanished, “something with 
reference to this dear girl, about whom my soul 
has absolutely wound itself—some casual re¬ 
mark—some petty scandal—perhaps I— I myself 
am known—known and suspected. Could I but 
irrevocably bind her to myself—could the mar¬ 
riage be consummated, and now, there would be 
nothing dishonest in that, and she would return 
with us. Yet still, the mother—the mother, and 
her ignorance of her exalted station, and my in¬ 
justice toward her—no, no, all must be weighed. 
I began with good intentions—for the first time 
for years I enjoy the peace of a good conscience 
—shall I disturb it now?—never, God helping 
me.” 

Precisely at the stroke of four, next day, the 
stranger’s carriage drove up to the door. Mrs. 
Le Dunlap alone, and not without trepidation, 
entered and was driven to a large and stately 
mansion, where a servant introduced her into an 
apartment princely in adornment, and darkened 
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sufficiently to impart a rich and splendid sombre¬ 
ness to the beautiful furniture. 

“How like my own taste,” she thought, 
glancing at the graceful designs of the pattern 
on the wall, the chaste sculpture, the extremely 
beautiful paintings, the light and trailing pattern 
of the carpets, the easy and elegant disposal of 
eoach and fautcuil, “surely there is nothing 
German in all this—it is purely English—who 
can this mysterious personage be ?” 

The door opened—she sprang to her feet, and 
stood as if paralyzed at the reflection of her own 
image. Not so the other—she came forward 
with trembling, anxious steps, held her hand out 
irresolutely, then dropped it, while the tears 
gathered in her eyes, and in another moment she 
sank, as if fainting, upon a seat. 

There was silence, broken first by Mrs. Le 
Dunlap. 

“ If my twin sister had not for years slept in 
the grave,” she was about to add, when with a 
cold chill came the consciousness, (it had never 
struck her so forcibly before,) that in no grave 
bad that fair body been laid, that even the silent 
waters had never given back the beautiful, dead 
form. 

“Hear what I solemnly assert,” cried the 
other, holding forth her arms, her cheeks grow¬ 
ing like the snow, “that in the town of Bradley, 
I have, if he be living, an old father, by name 
Abel Goldfinch, a sister called Ruth-” 

“Gracious heaven, I am she,” cried Mrs. Le 
Dunlap, falling within her sister’s extended arms. 
“No, it cannot be—you are not—and yet my 
heart tells me it is my own blood that beats in 
yours. Still, how shall I believe ? Oh! my sister, 
my sister, it is indeed you, and God has per¬ 
mitted it all.” 

Pale, and cold as marble, were the lips she 
passionately pressed, and for moments nothing 
was heard but low sobs. 

“Is it thus that you receive me?” murmured 
the other, faintly, “I who disgraced you, my 
sister—I dare not believe it—it is too much— 
too much happiness.” 

“Believe that I love you—have always loved 
you—will love you till I die; believe that in 
thus finding you, I gain new life—new hope— 
new joy; that earth looks no longer desolate— 
that the one void in my heart, so long vacant, is 
filled with such delicious happiness that I, a 
criminal as much as you, am at last forgiven by 
that heaven against which I so recklessly sinned. 
But explain this vision, for is it not a sweet 
dream from which I shall wake by*and-bye? 
Tell me all—how you esoaped us—why you are 
here—tell me quickly?” 


“It is long sinoe I reverted to these melan¬ 
choly years,” said the sister, lovingly holding 
the other’s hand, “at least by language; for 
never has memory allowed it to be absent from 
my mind—no, not for the very moments when 
sleep has visited me like an uneasy ghost. 
During that terrible time, language can never 
express what were my feelings; there seemed 
lodged in my breast a burning, a scathing iron 
that made me gasp for breath, that drove me to 
the distracted thought of self-destruction, from 
which I could not tear myself. Many a night 
when yon, pale watcher, deemed me sleeping, I 
have been in that torture which I know only lost 
spirits can feel, so exquisite in its infliction that 
the racked flesh, torn by instruments, would 
have felt a palsied sense of anguish compared 
with it At last it drove me nearly distracted. 
No expiation seemed to my burning brain suffi¬ 
ciently equal to my crime. I had been so tenderly 
cared for—I had, from my infancy, been so well 
and clearly shown the evil effects of crime—I 
seemed hideous to myself—a blot on nature. At 
last I resolved to rashly throw my life away. 
Night after night I laid awake maturing my 
plan; and when I had prevailed on you, for the 
first time, to leave me and seek a night’s quiet 
rest—I knew my babe,” she paused, violently 
agitated, “would sleep soundly, nor betray its 
vile mother. So I arose, weak as I was; a new 
strength seemed gradually to be infused into 
my poor limbs. I knelt first by my babe, and 
solemnly vowed that never would I look upon its 
dear face again—never, never would I behold the 
parent whose grey hairs I had sprinkled with a 
sorrow that would carry him to the grave—never 
would I behold you, or the scenes of my infancy. 
I severed my curls from my head—proud that 1 
had been of their glossy sheen—I gathered my 
letters, my little mementoes, and left them for 
you. Then I kissed the babe—I thought how 
you would care for it—how it would never know 
from your kind lips the secret of its birth—how 
it never would be cursed by the presence of its 
wretched mother—I kissed it—oh, heaven! the 
memory of that moment! Then softly I stole 
from that dear home of my birth, venturing only 
to look in, where slept my father—and, oh! 
Ruth, I could have shrieked at the expression 
that moment crossing his features; and he 
groaned—groaned in his sleep, and the thought 
that I had brought this heavy sorrow on the 
happiest household—that I was its blight, its 
destroyer, gave wings to my despair. I held my 
breath and fled from the house; soon I found 
myself on the banks of the deep river, whose 
tide flows so strongly to the ocean. I threw off 
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my hat, my mantle; I took off my shoes, and 
was just plunging in, when—Ruth, I shall be¬ 
lieve it to my dying day—I saw mother , clad as 
she was in her coffin, rising from the solemn 
wave, and throwing her hands forward, a a she 
said, in a hollow voice, 'back, child, back.' I 
seem to behold her this moment, with glistening 
eyes, and dear, polished brow, the moon shining 
through and through her wondrously .white 
garments—Ruth, I saw her, and she saved me. 
God sent her to save His lost child. I know I 
knelt down there—my limbs lost all their power 
of motion till she had faded—faded away. Then 
my will grew strong again; I sprang to my feet; 
I essayed to plunge, when I felt her hand cold on 
my shoulder, and I fled on the wings of fear 
from that terrible spot. Ruth, I think I must 
have so ran till morning. I only remember that 
it was broad day when I found myself in a little 
cottage, miles from my home, where everybody 
about me was wondering who I was, and I was 
gazed upon as some fearful thing. I heard 
them speak of my hair, and hint that I must 
have made my escape from some mad-house, and 
so the first chance I could get, I sprang from my 
bed, though my feet were bare and sore, and 
made my way from the house. After that, it 
seems to me, I wandered months through woods 
and vallies, living on berries, laughing and 
talking to myself, shunning my kind, crossing 
rivers, I know not how, until again I forgot life 
in insensibility. Ruth, I had been mad, but I 
knew it not until one morning, I remember I felt 
like a little infant, so weak and powerless, and 
one by one came the strangest thoughts throng¬ 
ing through my shattered mind. I found myself, 
as recollection and perception grew stronger, in 
a grand, large room, furnished with the utmost 
splendor. I was conscious that some one was 
near; I strove to speak—to sigh, and I was suc¬ 
cessful. A hand moved aside the light curtains, 
and a face that looked like a glimpse of heaven 
broke upon my loneliness. It was the face of a 
middle-aged man; its whole expression was re¬ 
fined intellectuality, the hair was parted over the 
forehead, slightly sprinkled with grey; the eyes 
were large, deep and placid; in short, you see 
the face before you,” and she pointed to a por¬ 
trait, enclosed in a massive frame. “I threw 
myself on his charity; and when, in his pecu¬ 
liarly soft voice, he asked of me my history, I 
told him. Oh! if I was grieved, I was not 
ashamed to tell Atm, he seemed so like a media¬ 
tor; to my excited fanoy, he was as the blessed 
Saviour himself; but remember I was very weak 
—I was in that state in which actual things take 
the hue of visions—I could not tell whether it 


was I, living and thinking, or whether some 
other soul had entered into my frame. Only one 
thought was real to me—I had left my child 
forever —that brought tears and sobs, and for 
awhile emotion threatened my life. Although 
several times repeating my sad history, I never 
gave a clue to my name or residence. 

“ ‘Your tears, your penitence are enough, my 
poor girl,’ said that melting voice, ‘a contrite 
heart He will not despise. I will ask of you no 
further of your sad history, but here you are 
welcome to remain. Matilda/ he added, turning 
from the bed, and at sound of her name a mild¬ 
faced woman came to my side, and tenderly laid 
her hand on mine, ‘be like a mother to her, 
Matilda, while I am gone/ he said, ‘she is a 
repentant Magdalene—a sinning being, whoee 
sin, let us humbly hope, has been forgiven.* 

“This he spoke—held his hand out, and gently 
shook mine, and was gone. Very slowly I re¬ 
covered—first to walk feebly about my new 
home, then to move out upon the balcony, then 
the open green. The housekeeper, Matilda, ever 
forbore to question me, cared for me in a tender 
and motherly way, and when I was quite re¬ 
covered, though I besought her with tears to let 
me go and work with my hands for the bread of 
which I was unworthy, she would hear nothing 
of it ‘I am lonesome here/ she invariably 
added. ‘I once had a daughter like you—at all 
times you remind me of ner—so you must stay. 
And as to work, why there is plenty to do. 
Here are jellies and preserves of all kinds to 
put up—the poor to look after—Mr. Guil&me, 
our good master’s orphan school to attend to. 
Oh! trust me, you need never be idle here.* 

“Well, sister, five years chastened my grief; 
I became through the silent working of a power 
that the most hardened reverence if they do not 
obey—a Christian. Not once had I broken my 
resolve, though night and day one name was ever 
on my heart—the name of my child—and as if a 
blessed born were permitted me, because of my 
weary hours of repentance and suffering—it 
seemed ever to me as if the babe hovered still 
about me. I have at times so distinctly felt her 
presence, that my heart trembled as it asked the 
question, is the babe an angel?—oh, my sister, 
if that beautiful being I yesterday saw, whose 
hand in my grasp thrilled every nerve in my 
body with a subtle, but exquisite pain, if she be 
my child—it is not so; I see by your look, jour 
manner, and my little one has gone—went early; 
am I not right?” 

“She was scarcely a year when she died,” 
answered Ruth, much agitated, yet as much 
astonished at her sister’s calmness. 
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A long silence intervened, during which the 
other seemed struggling to keep her composure, 
wdwben she spoke, she said, “I thank God that 
He took her to himself in her innocence—she did 
lot lire to blight instead of bless society—ehe is 
i dear lamb before His throne—but, sister, tell 
Be of yourself—how well you look—how blest 
pa are in the love of such a child—tell me all 
from the moment I left you.” 

“First tell me if this good benefactor still 
fee’” inquired her sister. 

“So—he died seven years ago, after blessing 
xttith his love in wedded happiness only three; 
|b!vhat have I not lost in him?” 

*Eow singular that our fortunes should be so 

i 


much alike,” responded her sister—and she re¬ 
lated her own life, while the other listened with 
her hand still in hers. 

It had grown nearly dark when this strange, 
unlooked-for interview drew near its close. Again 
and again did these newly-found sisters embrace 
at their leave-taking—and it was settled that as 
soon as Ruth’s important mission, the nature of 
whiA by-the-way, she did not so much as hint 
at,^is concluded, they should again meet; or 
perhaps, Rose said, Bhe would accompany her 
sister to the home of her birth, though she 
shrank from recognition by any of her family. 
(to be concluded.) 


ORALIE. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Vi met beneath the beechen shado, 

Id Sommer’s glowing prime, 

When whispering leaves soft music made, 
And waters sang in rhyme; 

And both were young, and one as fair 
As olden poet’s dream, 

Who« gentle heart had ne’er known care, 
While floating down life’s stream. 

ifidvhen, beside the Summer sea, 

Orion lent his beams, 

I Wathed my soul to Oralie, 

Who filled my Bweetest dreams. 

Asd on her warm and blushing cheek 
I read a deep, pure love— 

A love that lips could never speak, 

Or seraphs dream abovo! 


Tears passed, and ’neath the beechen shade, 
In Autumn’s gloomy hour, 

When falling leaves sad music made, 

And lingered ono pale flower— 

A youth was musing all alone, 

O’er sunny hours fled, 

And eold and dreary was the tone 
Of Autumn winds o’erhead. 

For angels, wandering o’er the earth, 

And by the moaning sea, 

Grew envious of the gladsome mirth 
Of loving Oralie; 

And now I sadly bend my steps 
Down to the sounding sea, 

While the flowers wave above the grave, 

Of my lost Oralie! 


TO LAURA AND THE ALBUM. 

BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


»g upon my table thou hast lain, - 
"Moss Rose Album!” and it gives me pain 
id thee home, fearing thou wilt complain. 

et I would have filled thy leaves with flowers, 
from the brightest beds and sweetest bowers, 
ot a thousand d.uties stolen all my hours. 

r return to Laura with a smile, 

11 her that I've thought of her the while, 
andest love, though Duty did beguile. 

metimes Duty comes with looks so stern, 
e in vain afbnpt from her to turn; 
e§ us that seem to burn. 

. XXVI1.®19 


Thus has it been with me; I would have sped 
Had not my chains been streng, my heart like lead, 
For sickness came, and all bright fancies fled. 

I watched near one beloved, and now rejoioe, 

For she repays my care with thankful voice. 

And gives me words endearing, kind and choice. 

Oh, pleasant life! when Love is sweetly near. 

To shine upon our sky, serenely clear, 

And bring a rainbow through the falling tear. 

May thine, dear Laura, be a life of joy. 

Which no dark clouds may threaten to destroy, 

And pleasant duties all thy hours employ! 
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A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT^.—NEIGH— 

Dramatis Personee. —Darius.—S ix Conspirators.—Their Chargers.—Groom to Darius.— 
His Horse.—Persian Generals and Soldiers.—Persian Citizens. 


Lamps are lowered , to denote that the sun has not yet risen. 


Scene— An imaginary plain of vast extent . 

Enter Darius on foot, accompanied by his 
Groom leading His Horse. Darius is magnifi¬ 
cently dressed in robes of scarlet drugget, and 
wears a turban of Indian shawl. He, by his 
actions, informs his Groom, who kneels before 
him, that he must, together with the Horse he 
leads, conceal himself behind the drawing-room 


curtains. The Groom salaams in answer, and 
taking the purse offered him by Darius, hides 
himself with His Horse. 

Exit Darius. 


Re-enter Darius on His Charger, surrounded 
by Six Conspirators, all magnificently dressed 
and mounted. They shake hands, and then 
drawing themselves up in a line, await the rising 
of the sun. 

The lamps are turned on, to intimate that the 
sun has just risen. Immediately the Groom, 
drawing aside the curtains, discovers himself 
and His Horse. The Charger of Darius, on per¬ 
ceiving his companion, neighs to it in recogni¬ 
tion. 

The Six Conspirators, descend from Turn 
Chargers, and stand in a row before Darias, 
who remains mounted. They bend the knee as 
a sign of their obedience. Darius courteocdy 
begs of them to rise, and they remount their 
chargers. 




Enter Persian Generals in full armor of 
dish-cover breast-plates, and turbans of rich 
shawls and scarfs. They lead on their troops, 
carrying spears of brooms, and banners of fire¬ 
screens. The Generals bend the knee to Darius, 
who, by his affable pantomime, wins their love. 
The Generals, drawing their swords of walking- 
sticks, deliver them to the king, who imme¬ 
diately returns them. A crown of jelly mould 
is placed on the head of Darius. The troops 


pretend to shout with loyalty, and wave their 
spears and banners high in the air. 

Enter Citizens, appearing to shout, and danc¬ 
ing for joy. Darius addresses them in a few 
energetic gestures, frequently striking his breast 
The Citizens are melted to tears. They all kneel 
The king distributes among them pieces of card 
counter money. 

Exeunt procession to grand march on the 
piano. 


ACT II.—BOUR (Boar.) 

A Count, (in love with A Lady.) —A Lady, (m love with A Count.) — German Huntsmen. 
Servants.—Horses.—Dogs.—Boar. 


Scene represents , if possible , a wood in Germany. 

Hunting chorus on the pianoforte, at first at a 
great distance, and gradually increasing, when 
Enter A Count on horseback, and surrounded 
by German Huntsmen also mounted, and Ser- 
200 


Huge trees are supposed to be visible 1 on all sides. 
vants holding back the impatient Dogs. The 
Count has his trousers tucked up, to show his 
Wellington boots, and wears p belt round hia 
frock coat, and a feather ii^i9 hat He is 


i^j^s 
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armed with a long spear of broom or curtain- Enter a Lady on foot, escorted by two ser- 
rod, and has several knives in his belt. The vants, who hold her horse. She wears a long 
Huntsmen also wear imitation romantic German riding-habit of table-cover, is armed with a short 
costumes, and carry long spears. A flask is spear of bright poker. The Count, on seeing 
passed round, from which they all drink. A her, is startled, and expresses, by pressing his 
horn is heard without. bosom, his love for her. He advances humbly 



toward her. She informs him in impassioned 
pantomime —a la Nesbitt —that she will join in 
the chase. The Count is alarmed, and turns 
aside in sorrow. He then implores her, on his 
knees, to go back. She refuses. The Hunts¬ 
men mount their steeds. 

Exeunt omnes , the Count escorting the Lady. 

Enter a wild Boar, growling, he squats on 
the ground, and looks around. 

The sounds of trumpets and the barking of 
dogs heard without. 

Exit Boar rapidly. 

Re-enter Boar, pursued by Dogs and Hunts¬ 
men, who cast their spears of brooms at the 


animal. The Dogs gain upon the Boar, who 
makes for the jungle of window-curtains. He 
is instantly surrounded by the Dogs. Several 
of them he is supposed to gore with his shoe¬ 
horn tusks. 

The Huntsmen urge the Dogs on. 

Enter the Lady, attended by the Count. 
Making a signal to the Count, she rushes at the 
Boar with pointed bright poker, and attacks it 
fiercely. The Boar springs upon her, and the 
Huntsmen drop their spears with alarm as they 
perceive her overthrown by the savage animal. 

The Count for a moment wrings his hands, 
then drawing his hunting-knife of walking-stick, 



he rushes boldly on the Boar, which immediately 
leaves the Lady to engage the Count. 

( Terrific combat.) 

The Count is wounded, and fights on one knee, 
when he slays the Boar. 

The Count has his wounds dressed by the 
Lady, who binds her handkerchief round his 
arm. Then falling on one knee, he declares his 
passion for her in amatory pantomime. She, 


turning her head on one side from modesty, 
accepts him. 

Huntsmen group around the lovers, holding 
their hats high in the air, as if cheering, whilst 
the dead Boar is placed in clothes-basket, and 
hoisted upon the shoulders of the Servants. 

(Grand tableau.) 

Exeunt in procession, the piano performing 
Huntsman’s march, dying away in the distance. 





ACT II.—NEIGHBOR. 

Dramatis Personae .— Sick Gentleman. —His Wife.—Neighbors. 

Scene —The stage is divided by a screen into two rooms; one of them represents the bed-chamber of Sick 
Gentleman , with the curtains arranged as a bed. Chairs , Afc. 

Enter Sick Gentleman with night-cap and j bearing the night-shade and the warming-pan. ^ 
He is very weak, and bends £ The Sick Gentleman seats himself, whilst His 
Iking. His Wife follows i Wife warm9 the bed behind the curtains, and 


dressing-gown 
his knees* it 
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haring given her Husband his physic, puts him 
to bed. She remains by his side until the in¬ 
valid snores, then exit on tip-toe. 

Enter into the other room the Neighbors. 
One of them carries a large band-box drum, and 


the others trumpets of rolls of music. They 
place upon the table a black bottle and glasses, 
and commence drinking. Then, preparing their 
instruments, they begin playing. ( Mtuic .) 

The Sick Gentleman is roused from his sleep, 





and starts up in his bed. He gazes wildly around, 
and shakes his fist at the screen. He in rain 
tries to go to sleep. 

Enter His Wife, wringing her hands. She 
rushes to the wall of screen, and knocks against 
it loudly, but the musicians do not hear her, and 
continue their concert. 

Sick Gentleman puts on his dressing-gown, 
and jumping out of bed, paces the room with 
indignant strides. At last, taking a book, he 
seats himself, and leaning orer the rush-light 
shade, tries to read. 

The Neighbors at last lay aside their instru¬ 
ments to replenish their glasses. 

The sick man throws away the book, and is 
helped by His Wife once more into his bed, and 
again he snores. 

The Neighbors now begin dancing to a drum 
accompaniment, opening their mouths as if sing¬ 
ing, whilst hand in hand they are jumping round 
the table. 

The Siok Gentleman is once more aroused. 


Nearly driven mad, he rages and jumps about 
the room in an agony of desperation. He throws 
the book against the screen, and dashes bis 
night-cap on the floor. 



His Wife is alarmed, and putting on her bon¬ 
net and shawl, stamps on the floor, and pointing 
to the screen, rushes out indignantly. 

Enter the Wife into Neighbors* room. Ste 
goes through the pantomime process of inform¬ 
ing them that her husband is sick in the next 
house. She thumps the table, and shakes her 
fist at them. They all laugh, and the dram 
strikes up again. Full of indignation, she rushes 
from the room, followed by Neighbors. 



Sick Gentleman, surprised at this renewal of hurries from the room, shaking his fist at the 
the noise, draws his dressing-gown round him, ceiling to tell that he will be revenged, 
and pulling his night-cap tightly on his head, 


A DAT IN APRIL. 

BY T. B. READ. 


It is the Spring-time; April violets glow 
In wayside nooks, lolose clustering into groups, 
Like shy elves hiding from the traveller’s eye; 
The mellow air, which from the woodland comes, 
Is full of perfume shed from opening buds. 
Around, and over all, the white calm lies 
Flooded with perfume and mysterious light; 

So sweet, so beautiful, it seems a day 


Lost out of Eden! See, where children come, 
With innocent laughter, but not over loud. 
Plucking the purple violets by the way; 

While from their feet the butterfly, released 
But yesterday from out his Winter cell, 

Darts np with devious flight, aad, like a wisp, 
Wavers across the meadow! _ 

i Partoml 
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BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year V0&, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for tie Southern District of New York.] 


CHAPTER I. 

The sick ward of a hospital, mockingly, it 
would seem, called Bellevue. The room was 
long, low in the ceiling, and lighted by a range 
of windows sunk deep in the wall, which over¬ 
looked the East river and an expanse of Long 
Island that curved along the opposite shore. 

A few poverty-stricken women, and some 
worse than that, because bowed down by shame 
as well as poverty, had sought this ward as the 
only place in which their anguish and sorrow 
could find shelter. 

Narrow, pauper cots, furnished with straw 
beds and covered with coarse, checked cotton, 
were ranged down each side of the room, with 
just space enough between to allow a sort of 
foot-path in which the nurses could pass from 
one cot to another. Every cot was occupied. 
Here a young face, so pale and mournful that 
your heart ached while gazing on it, was turned 
sadly toward you on the Btraw pillow, or a feeble 
hand would make an effort to draw up the cover¬ 
let that you might not mark the flush of shame 
that stole over her forehead, or discover the 
cause of that shame which lay nestled in her 
bosom. 

Other faces met your view, coarse and shame¬ 
less, or haggard with long suffering; and some 
turned upon you eyes so full of gentle submis¬ 
sion, that you wondered why human beings so 
opposite in their nature, should be crowded 
together in one room, even by poverty. 

Sounds, in painful harmony with the scene, 
greeted your entrance. Murmurs of sharp im¬ 
patience, imprecations suppressed only by fear, 
and open complaints from^the coarser and ruder 
inmates, drowned the signs and timid whispers 
of maternal love that gave a breath of heaven 
even to that miserable place. 

Two cots in the room, both standing in a 
remote corner, were occupied like the rest, but 
gave forth no signs of life. They stood close 
together, and of the occupants it seemed impos¬ 
sible to say which was the ptflest* or which was 
actually dead,^o coldly white were the two 
faces that glejAd upon you from their pillows. 


Both were young, and one was wondrously 
beautiful even in that deathly state, when fore¬ 
head, hands and lips were blanched to the 
whiteness of a corpse. The other was less 
beautiful, but very young, and so fragile that 
you wondered why death had waited to find her 
in that miserable place, for she was dead. The 
grey shadows settling like a mist upon her face, 
the locked whiteness of her features, the imper¬ 
ceptible stiffening of her white hand upon the 
coverlet, all proclaimed this truth with terrible 
distinctness. But there was yet a breath of life 
close to her heart, a faint flutter as if a wounded 
bird had folded its wings forever, and then all 
was quiet as if sleep were there, or death had 
come twice. The grey shadows of a winter’s 
morning crept through the checked curtains of a 
neighboring window, and hung coldly around 
that pauper couch; and amid the muttering of 
patients restless with fever, or clamorous for 
nourishment, the wail of sickly infants, and the 
outcries of healthy ones, this poor young crea¬ 
ture died and grew cold, unwatched and unwept. 
And the other, she who lay so like an exquisite 
statue on the neighboring couch, would no life 
ever return to her? There was a faint motion 
of the bed-clothes, as if life still lingered there, 
but $id it exist in that fair young mother or in* 
the child, for she too was a mother, and even in 
the chill of insensibility she held the little being 
into which her own seemed to have merged, 
clasped to her bosom. 

Just as the day dawned, a nurse came into 
the ward, not with her usual dauntless step, but 
stealthily, and casting sidelong glances from cot 
to cot, like a panther fearing to arouse his prey. 
She stopped once or twice and arranged the 
pillows of her patients, with a sort of cajoling 
attention, always leaving their faces turned from 
the corner where those two young creatures lay. 
Then she stole softly between the two cots, and 
bending down her face till her soiled curl-papers 
almost touched the dead, listened, touched the 
cold hand on the coverlet, and cautiously turned 
down the clothes. 

The woman scarcely breathed, but stood 
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upright again, casting furtive glances down the 
ward. All was quiet, save the murmurs of a 
child, far down the room, who was struggling to 
keep its place in the arms of a drowsy mother. 

The nurse was relieved by this sound. It 
gave her time for breath. The rustle of her 
own dress seemed less startling. She turned to 
the other bed, stooped over it still more cau¬ 
tiously, and laid her hand down upon the heart 
of the senseless woman. 

She half rose, gave a sharp glance over her 
shoulder, and taking each of the fair hands, 
clasped so fondly around the treasure, she forced 
them gently apart, and lifted the child from its 
mother’s bosom. 

A shudder passed through the frame of that 
young mother, as if the last gleam of life had 
been torn from her heart. Her eyeballs quivered, 
and her lips were, for an instant, faintly con¬ 
vulsed. The nurse turned suddenly to the other 
couch, and back again, while this life struggle 
was going on. Without unclosing her eyes, the 
poor creature reached forth her arms, and clasped 
them fondly again with a sigh of ineffable delight 
and sunk away motionless, and without *r per¬ 
ceptible breath. 

But it was not for joy. As the child, a mo¬ 
ment before, had seemed to drain the vitality 
from her heart with its own warmth, so now 
some outward chill drove back the blood to its 
centre. With a moan and a struggle, she came 
to life, opened her great, blue eyes and fixed 
them wildly on the nurse. 

“I am cold, oh! so cold,” she said, shivering, 
and cowing down into the bed, “what have you 
done to me?” 

“Done to you?” said the nurse, faintly, “done 
to you ? Nothing, but try my best to bring you 
to. Why, it’s almost dead you’ve been, I don’t 
know how long.” 

The invalid did not hear this. A momentary 
impulse of strength seized upon her. She flung 
back the bed-clothes, and bending her face down¬ 
ward, fixed those wild eyes upon the child. One 
glance, and ehe lifted them with a sharp, ques¬ 
tioning look to the woman, and passing her hand 
over the little face, whispered hoarsely, “What 
is this?” 

The nurse put her hands down and touched 
the infant. The poor mother felt those coarse 
hands shaking against her own, and shrunk 
away with a faint cry: it seemed as if they had 
inflicted some wound upon her. 

It was some moments before the woman spoke. 
When she did, it was with a sort of unnatural 
quickness, accompanied with hurried glances 
down the room. 


“Where’s the doctor? It might have been 
expected. Fainting fits all night—overlaid and 
smothered it. Half on your face when I came 
in—arms grasped around it like a vice. No 
wonder it’s cold.” 

“Cold. Is that all—only cold?” cried the 
mother, trembling all over, “only cold?” 

“Cold as a stone, and dead as a door nail, 
that’s what it is!” answered the nurse, sharply, 
for that moment the physiciag of the ward came 
in sight, and the nurse judged well of the effect 
her brutal speech would have on the young crea¬ 
ture. 

With a cry, that in her feebleness scarcely 
arose above a wail, she fell back perfectly sense¬ 
less again. 

“What is the trouble here?” inquired the 
doctor, coming forward. “Oh, I expected this!” 
he added, glancing at the dead, “scarcely a 
breath of life in her from the first. The baby 
too, I suppose.” 

“No!” answered the nurse, quickly, “that 
poor creature has lost her baby. Hers is just 
alive yet, I wish they wouldn’t send such deli¬ 
cate creatures here. It’s enough to destroy 
one’s character to have them die off so.” 

“But she is not dead,” replied the doctor, 
pressing between the two cots, and taking the 
little hand that had fallen away from the child, 
“almost as bad though; a hard chill—we shall 
have fever next! Take the child away. No 
wonder she feels cold! How long has it been 
dead?” 

“It was cold when I came in.” 

“Well, well, have it removed. She will never 
come to with that chilling her to the heart.” 

“And the other baby?” questioned the nurse, 
anxiously. 

“Give it to some of these women to nurse, till 
something can be done; and order two coffins. 
They mustn’t lie here, or we shall have a panic 
among the patients.” 

The nurse made an effort to take the child 
once more from its mother's arms; but, for the 
first time, she seemed nervous and reluctant to 
touch the dead, till the doctor startled her, say¬ 
ing impatiently, 

“There, be quick, or the woman will die! 
That will do—now let me see if .anything can 
put life into her ? Poor thing, poor thing. It’s 
a pity the baby is dead—but then what chance 
has an orphan in this world?—better dead, if 
she could only be brought to think so!” 

While he wt^ talking, the nurse bent suddenly 
to the floor and snatched up a small, silken bag, 
which, suspended by a braid J*|sdn, had been 
torn from the invalid’s neck l^^Hthe babe was 
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first removed from her arms. The doctor turned 
his eyes that way. 

“I am always dropping this pin-cushion from 
my side!” she said, hurriedly, gathering up the 
chain in her hand, “there is no keeping any 
thing m its place.” 

“Don’t stop for such nonsense,” cried the 
physician, impatiently, “or the woman will (lie 
under our hands.” 

The nurse thn^t the silken chain and its 
appendage into her bosom, and began in earnest 
to render assistance. The poor young creature 
was aroused at length from the cold torpor that 
had seized upon her; but she awoke to a hot 
flush of fever, raving with pathetic wildness of 
a thousand things which no one comprehended— 
of a husband that had left her in the depths of 
trouble, of the child that she fancied herself 
clasping, and of the nurse who seemed forever 
and ever over her bed, as she persisted in think¬ 
ing, like a great, black statue that had chilled 
her heart to death beneath its shadow. Thus 
she raved and muttered, while the fever kindled 
wilder and hotter within her veins, and her eyes 
grew star-like in the glittering brightness. 

Hour after hour she kept up these mental 
wanderings, and then sunk away again. 

Meantime the nurse had been very restless 
under the doctor’s eye, and negligent beyond 
precedent when he was away. But for the 
kindly interposition of a convalescent patient in 
the ward, the poor invalid must have perished 
from inattention, if not from positive violations 
of all medical rules. 

The woman of whom we speak was a plump, 
wholesome, little Irish dame, with the freshest 
face and warmest heart that ever looked poverty 
in the face. 

She had entered the hospital quietly and grate¬ 
ful for the asylum thus provided for her in time 
of need. In the depths of winter, with three 
little children “to the fare,” as she said, And 
the husband without a hand’s turn of work, what 
had she to do eating up the bread that was but 
half enough to keep the hunger from so many 
clamorous mouths. Why shouldn’t she take her¬ 
self to the hospital thankfully, while the good 
man—for want of better work—minded the chil¬ 
dren at home? Mary Margaret Dillon had no 
pride in the matter, not she. Bellevue, in her 
estimation, belonged to the people, John pos¬ 
sessed a right to vote among the sovereigns and 
had paid taxes, for Which his landlord took the 
credit, in the shape of exorbitant rents for the 
last ten years. Thus he had dtcured, as she 
considered it, Ajean upon at least one humble 
straw bed in J^Khospital, -and of that she took 


possession with as little feeling of humiliation &9 
beset Victoria when she mounted the throne of 
England. 

When the scene, we have just described, hap¬ 
pened, Mary Margaret, who had neither lost her 
roses or her cheerfulness, was sitting upon the 
side of her cot, striving with her active little 
hands to remedy the fit of a scant calico dress 
in which her fourth born wo3 arrayed. As she 
sat thus, smiling fondly upon the infant, and 
finding a world 'of beauty in its plump face and 
tiny red hands, the buxom mother would have 
iqade a capital model for one of Reuben’s Madon¬ 
nas. 

“Isn’t it a darlint?” she murmured, touching 
each velvet cheek daintily with the tip of her 
finger, pressing up her lips and emitting a suc¬ 
cession of audible kisses upon the air, the sound 
of which almost brought the first smiles to her 
baby’s mouth. 

“Isn’t it a wonder and a beauty, with its dia¬ 
mond black eyes and ilegant hair, like his father 
before him?” she continued, stretching the little 
fellow across her lap, and striving to cover the 
tiny feet that would peep out from beneath the 
coarse dress, by two or three vigorous pulls at 
the skirt 14 Won’t the children be dancing with 
joy when they get us home again, and John, 
faith, but he’ll never grumble that there’s another 
mouth to fill—barring the year when its in arms, 
poor crathur—for the blessed Virgin that sent 
the baby ’ll find work for us long afore it ’ll have 
teeth for the praties, sure.” 

Thus the good woman and unconscious philoso¬ 
pher muttered to herself, as she sought to re¬ 
deem her babe from the unbecoming effects of 
his pauper dress—winding its silken hair around 
the tips of her fingers, and coaxing it to smile 
with kisses and gentle touches of the cheek be¬ 
tween whiles, she continued her murmurs of 
gentle fondness, happy as a mother bird upon 
her nest. 

She had tied the awkward sleeves down from 
its shoulders with knots of faded pink ribbon, 
taken from her own cap, and was holding it at 
arm’s length with a broad smile of triumph, 
when the nurse passed the cot with her checked 
apron folded over some object that she held to 
her bosom. 

“What have ye there, Mrs. Post, saving yer 
prisence?” inquired Mary Margaret, holding her 
baby poised in mid air, and turning her kindly 
eyes upon the nurse. 41 It isn’t dead, sure?” 

“She w,” answered the nurse, nodding her 
head ‘toward the cot. 

Mary Margaret held her breath, and tears 
stole to her eyes as she stood up, trembling 
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beneath the weight of her infant, and looked 
toward the pale face of the dead. 

“And the poor, young crathur in the cot 
alongside, what has happened to her?” inquired 
Mary Margaret. 

“She’s as good as dead, don’t you hear how 
she raves? Mutter—mutter, she hasn’t strength 
for more: all the doctors on earth couldn’t save 
her.” 

“And her baby?” asked Mary Margaret, filled 
with compassion, and hugging her own child 
fondly to her bosom. 

“Oh! that’s yonder by the dead woman, cold 
as she is!” 

Mary Margaret held her child closer, and the 
tears streamed down her face. 

“Give me a look at the motherless crathur,” 
she said, laying her child upon the cot, and 
reaching forth her arms. 

The nurse hesitated an instant, and then flung 
back her apron from the face of the infant. 

“Poor thing, poor thing, how deathly it looks, 
what great, wild eyes! How it stares at one!” 
exclaimed Mary Margaret, sobbing. 

“It’s half starved,” answered the nurse, look¬ 
ing down upon her burden with a callous smile, 
“it won’t feed. To-night will Bee the end on’t.” 

Mary Margaret glanced at her own sleeping 
child, and then turned her burning eyes upon 
the other. 

“Give it here,” she said, “there’s enough for 
both—give him here.” 

The nurse frowned and drew up her apron. 

“The doctor must settle that. It’s not my 
business, Mr*. Dillon,” she said, harshly. 

“The doctor! Well, where is he? Be quick 
and ask him, or let me.” 

“When he comes in the morning will be time 
enough,” answered the nurse, preparing to move 
on. 

“The morning! Why the poor crathur ’ll be 
gone afore that,” persisted the kind woman, 
stepping a pace forward, and supporting herself 
with difficulty. “Let me have it, I say?” 

The nurse jerked her arm from the feeble 
grasp laid upon it, and harshly bade the woman 
return to her bed and mind her own business. 

Mary Margaret tottered back and sat down 
upon the foot of her couch. 

“It ’ll die, it ’ll die afore the blessed day is 
over,” she muttered, sadly, for her mftternal 
heart aohed over the orphan. “Aryah, is the 
doctor won only to the fare ?” 

She ended this pitiful exclamation with a joy¬ 
ful cry of, “The saints be praised, here he is, 
welcome as cowslips in spring,” and regardless 
of her feeble state, she arose and stood ready 


to address the doctor, as he came down the 
ward. 

The nurse uttered a sharp exclamation, in 
which an oath was but half smothered, &&4 i 
advancing firmly toward the cot, flung the 
famished child down by the sleeping babe of 
Mary Margaret. 

“There, take the last!” she said, with anus- 
; natural laugh, “I meant that you should num 
; it all the time, if you hadn’t teased one’s life oat 
; about it.” 

Mary Margaret did not answer, her limbs wen 
trembling like aspens, and she sunk upon the cot 
overpowered with fatigue. Drawing the little 
stranger softly to her bosom, Bhe watched its 
great eyes turned upon her own, till, aa if struck 
by the same mesmeric influence, the woman io| 
the infant slumbered together, a sweet picture 
of helplessness and charity, a noble proof that 
no human being can find & place so humble 
upon earth, that some good to others may art 
be wrought out of it. 

As the woman and children lay thus, boned 
in that gentle sleep, which sometimes falls like 
: dew after a good action. The lifeless jouaj 
creature was lifted from her pauper deart h 
and carried forth to be stretched in the til 
more poverty-stricken pide coffin. Then hi 
marble form of the infant was carelessly canid 
after, and Catharine Lacy followed it with hi 
wild, bright eyes, and laughed as the door dual* 

CHAPTER II. 4 

Late in the evening, after the scene we hti| 
just described, the hospital nurae, who had bed 
an evil actor in it, stood with a smoking lamp* 
her hand in a closet or store-room where tfc 

I patients’ garments were kept. From one of At 
shelves she took a bundle tied up in a eon* 
woollen shawl, and drew forth a long men* 
cloak that evidently found its origin in old Ire¬ 
land. She folded the cloak cautiously arousl 
her, then selecting a bonnet from a score or tvt 
that filled a side press, she tied a green 
closely over it and extinguished her lamp, findiag 
| her way out by the glow of its smouldering wick. 

I and leaving a cloud of offensive smoke to deep* 
the already unpleasant atmosphere of the rot* 
The woman had evidently intended to disgoisi 
herself, and she stole like a thief down the diri 
passages of the building, avoiding the officer 
and keeping close to the shadow whenever m 
t came within the range of a light, like one wba 
\ feared to be s&n. 

| At last she oame out into the jp*ounds in froflj 
i of the hospital. Tho moon wfipp* ^ ut 
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occasionally by masses of clouds that cumbered 
the sky with a darkness that threatened snow. 
The woman waited under the shadow of the 
steps till a heap of these clouds had completely 
obscured the moon, and then darted out, taking 
a central walk that leads from the principal 
entrance to Bellevue down to the water. 

A grape-arbor runs half way (jown this walk, 
covering it, even in winter, with a thousand 
gnarled and twisted vines, that keep the light 
away and afford that obscurity of which she 
seemed so desirous. 

Here she paused, and heaving a deep breath, 
walked more leisurely forward, drawing her veil 
closer, and folding the cloak over her garments 
more resolutely as she approached the open 
grounds again. 

As she came forth, the moon had waded half 
through the bank of clouds, that had over¬ 
whelmed it for a moment, and began to pour its 
faint silver along their edges, a sight beautiful 
to look upon, but very repulsive to the woman, 
who wanted no light and oould expect no beauty 
on the dark path she had begun to tread. 

Resolved to be in advance of the threatened 
illumination, she darte'd in a slanting direction 
across a range of garden bedB, that lay, a mass 
of trodden mud and decaying vegetable stumps, 
between her and the southern wall. 

Again she was in safety, though the moon had 
rolled forth into the clear of the sky once more, 
and all around was dimly illuminated. She stood 
in the shadow cast by a low, stone building, 
half buried behind heaps of coal, empty barrels, 
and all sorts of refuse lumber that had been 
allowed to accumulate in that portion of the 
grounds. 

Another might have trembled and shrunk back 
appalled from the position in which this woman 
found herself, so late at night, in the very pre¬ 
sence of death, for the atmosphere was heavy 
and so oppressive, that even in the clear cold of 
the night, a faintness crept over her not from 
fear, not from any over excitement of the nerves, 
bat purely from the unwholesome air that she 
breathed. 

She knew that the low, stone building was 
heaped with dead bodies, prepared for burial 
with such scant care as the pauper dead receive. 
She knew also that there was an epidemio in the 
hospital, and that this store-house of mortality 
was unusually crowded; but this gave her no 
uneasiness, and she shook off the sickness that 
oppressed her, with a sort of scorn, as if she and 
death had become too familiar for him to take 
such liberties with her. 

The effect, whisk habit produces upon a coarse 


nature, was repulsively visible here. The woman 
stood within a narrow path, over which the dead- 
house flung its repulsive shadow. On the other 
side the moonbeams fell, grim and ghastly, on 
double rows of rough pine coffins, lifted endwise, 
and arranged in hideous proximity, bo far as the 
dim light would permit her to see. 

Thus between these hollow receptacles pre¬ 
pared for the dead, and death itself, the woman 
walked. The moonlight revealing the suggestive 
horror on one hand, while a dense shadow and a 
thick wall of stone shut out the real horror close 
by. 

But what cared the hospital nurse for this? 
The coffins on her right, so glistening and ghastly, 
were nothing but a heap of pine boards fashioned 
in a fantastic shape to her. The building nothing 
more than a pile of stone, which cast a convenient 
shadow for her to walk in. She rather resented 
the closeness of the atmosphere, but scorned to 
walk faster, and snuffed it with a sort of defiant- 
tosB of the head, muttering that “she could stand 
anything, and wasn’t to be frightened by shadows, 
not she!” 

Thus, picking her steps leisurely, 6he went 
down this valley of death; and secure of not 
being discovered from the hospital windows, 
passed through a gate, in the wall near the 
water, which had most conveniently been left 
unlocked by the porter. 

Once free of the hospital walls, Jane Kelly 
moved on with more resolution. An omnibus 
stood at its station on one of the avenues. She 
entered it, and seating herself in an extreme 
i corner, subsided, to all appearance* into a state 
| of passive indifference. The omnibus heaved 
and rumbled on its way, receiving here and there 
a woman of the lower classes, or a half intoxi¬ 
cated man passing home to his family after a 
primary meeting or a reunion in some corner 
grocery. 

The hospital nurse got out where Nassau 
street verges from Chatham, and disappeared 
after walking half a dozen blocks down one of 
the cross streets. We find her again threading 
her way np through the darkness of a large 
building, divided into offices and rooms of vari¬ 
ous sizes, mostly untenanted at that hour of the 
night. The passages were profoundly dark; the 
staircase narrow, and winding in and out with 
no regard to architectral rules; in some places 
considerably out of repair, while in others bits of 
coal and pea-nut husks crouched under foot, and 
gave evidence of a general state of untidiness 
perceptible even in the dark. 

At last the woman came to a wooden door, 

1 at which she paused. A gleam of light came 
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through a crevice over the threshold, and strug¬ 
gled around an iron key half turned in the lock, 
and with this came a faint noise as of some person 
moving within. 

Jane Kelly knocked at this door, rather timidly, 
as if she were a little uncertain if it were the 
place she sought. 

There was no answer. But the noise of a 
moving chair, and a shuffle of feet as if ap¬ 
proaching the door, kept Jane Kelly stationary. 
After some delay the door was partially opened, 
and a face looked through. 

“Who are you? What do you want here with 
a veil on that nobody can see through? Go 
away,” said a sharp, angry voice. 

“You told me to come!” said the woman, lift¬ 
ing her veil and bending forward that her fea¬ 
tures might be seen. 

“Not at this time of night,” cried the voice, 
which now exhibited a slightly foreign accent; 
and, without having really seen the face pre¬ 
sented for her inspection, she was about to close 
the door entirely. 

“You don’t know me. I came from Bellevue,” 
said the nurse, “you told me to come, and I’m 
here.” 

“Bellevue, Bellevue. Oh! and in the night. 
Come in, come in—has anything happened?— 
anybody dead, hey?” 

The door was flung open more generously, and 
the visitor half pulled, half invited through. 

“There, there, sit down,” cried its inmate, 
sweeping a lean, grey cat from the rush-bottom 
of an old chair with one broken arm, and pre¬ 
senting it to her guest in a quick, eager way. 

“Any news?—anything to tell? Why should 
you come so late? Why don’t you speak?” 

“Yes, I’ve got news. It’s all over-” 

“What! Dead? Really dead? But which of 
’em? Not both? That would be too good luck! 
Not both, hey?” 

“No, madame, that isn’t just true yet. But 
to-morrow will tell the story. If it hadn’t been 
for a woman in the ward, who would give the 
medicine after I’d forgot it agin, and agin, you 
might have saved the expense of two graves. 
Something interesting, you know, in burying a 
baby on its mother’s bosom.” 

“Then she isn’t dead?” cried the woman, 
working the long, sharp nails of her right hand 
fiercely against the palm. “But the child?” 

“Oh! I saw that nicely stowed away among 
a heap of little coffins, on a wheelbarrow, and 
ready to be bundled off to the dead-house. All 
right with the baby!” 

“And you're sure there’s no mistake?” 

“Sure? Didn’t I put on its cotton shroud 


myself, a mighty scant thing too, but just wide 
enough to wrap around its little limbs without 
a fold? I marked the coffin too with my own 
hands, letter B, with chalk. If yon want to be 
satisfied it’s easily found, and can be kept till the 
mother is ready. It ’ll save expense, besides 
being so interesting.” 

“Expense!” cried the occupant of the room, 
with a look of sharp anxiety. “Expense! 1 
thought the city bore that. Do they charge for 
putting a miserable baby into Potter’s-field?” 

“No, but then most people like a single grave, 
you know; it only costs a dollar.” 

“Only costs a dollar! as if dollars were made 
to fling into Potter’s-field. Why, woman, do you 
know how much a dollar is worth ? How much 
interest it will bring, how many years it will 
take a dollar to double? A dollar for a dead baby ! 
If I’d spent dollars so extravagantly, do yon 
think I should a been rolling in gold now, rolling, 
rolling in it—do ye hear?” 

Jane Kelly cast a rather scornful glance around 
the miserable chamber, with its naked floor, 
single bed, and coarse wooden chairs. This did 
not look much like rolling in gold. 

“You don’t believe me? you think I lie. Very 
well, very well. You fear that I cannot pay op, 
very well again—we shall see to that!” 

“It’s no joke,” said Jane Kelly, who really 
did begin to fear for the safety of her bribe, after 
discovering this nakedness of the land. “It’s no 
joke to do what I’ve done; and a poor body like 
me might be a trifle anxious about the pay, 
without blame, let me tell you, ma’am.” 

“Did you kill the baby?” inquired Madame 
De Marke, in a low, cunning whisper. “ Because 
if you did, of course that makes a difference. 
Did you kill it?” 

Jane sat silent, tempted to assent; for the 
woman’s words seemed to promise a heavier re¬ 
ward, if crime had really been committed; and 
her rapacity overcome her prudence. 

“ Did you kill it?” eagerly repeated the woman. 

“Don’t ask me?” answered the nurse, drawing 
down her veil, as with a spasm of remorse, “I 
don’t want to think about it” 

“Then you did kill it!” cried the woman, and 
her little, black eyes twinkled with mingled 
cupidity and malice. 

“The price ought to be doubled, ma’am. 
One’s conscience is worth something.” 

“Double! oh! ho. Double is it,” cried Mt- 
d&me De Marke, rubbing her long, then hands 
together with malicious glee. “Why, woman, 
it’s you that should give me money for keeping 
your wicked secret, Mary Mother forgive me,’’ 
and madame reached forth her hands, and took a 
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golden crucifix, with a piece of twine attached, 
from a ridge over the fire-place, which marked 
the line where a mantel-piece had been, which 
she kissed reverently. 

The eight of this crucifix, which was of pure 
gold and exquisitely wrought, gave Jane Kelly 
renewed confidence in the ability of her employer 
to reward the service she had rendered. Though 
a poor match for the shrewd and singular 
woman with whom she had to deal, Jane was 
quick-witted enough to see her mistake. But 
she allowed Madame De Marke to go on, while 
her own thoughts were taking form. 

“Yon see,” whispered madame, fixing her 
sharp eyes on the nurse, “you see it is dan¬ 
gerous keeping a secret of this kind for any one. 
Then your coming here to-night, people might 
suspect me of having some interest in the matter, 
and that would never do. Still, for a trifle, say 
two or three months wages, I will keep silent 
about it.” 

“Two or three months wages from me to 
you,” cried the nurse astounded, “from me to 
you!” 

“Why, murder! you know, my dear, murder! 
you don't seem to appreciate the nature of a 
secret like that.” 

“ But I have committed no murder. The baby 
died naturally. Who talks of murder? I only 
let it alone . Where is the law agin that, I’d like 
to know.” 

“You didn’t kill it,” cried madame, with a 
grim mnile, and still rubbing her hands. “Didn’t 
kill it?” 

“♦Masterly inactivity,' as the papers say, 
nothing more,” answered the nurse, gathering 
self-possession as she remarked the rather crest¬ 
fallen looks of her companion. 

“Well, then, if the creature died naturally, 
what more can be said about it ? Of course you 
don’t want money for a baby that died of its 
own accord.” 

“ But I do want money, all you promised, and 
will have it, too.” 

“ AUJ promised! how much was that?” 

“Two hundred dollars for the baby; four, if 
both went together,” answered Jane, resolutely. 

“Two hundred dollars!” cried madame, lifting 
up both hands, with the long, claw-like nails, 
like a bird ready to pounce on his prey. “Two 
hundred dollars! Is the woman crazy? Why it 
was two dollars; a handsome little fee to the 
nurse, for kindness and care of a poor girl that 
once washed for me. Two hundred dollars!” 

•‘The poor, young mother isn't dead; and 
good nursing may save her. / am a good nurse, 
when I fanoy the patient, Madame De Marke.” 


Madame De Marke started, her eyes fell and 
were lifted again with a sidelong glance. Jane 
read the glance, and her own eyes filled with the 
low cunning always uppermost in her nature. 

“I have two ways of nursing. That ‘masterly 
inactivity,’ which worked so well for the baby— 
regular attention to the doctor’s directions when 
he happens to be an experimentalizing student, 
or inattention to his orders when he is honest 
and knows what he is about. Any one of ’em is 
pretty sure to create a demand for two breadths 
of cotton muslin and a pine coffin.” 

“And which of these will you take?” asked 
madame, anxiously. 

“None of them, madame. You don’t chose 
to settle up, and I don’t chose to work for 
nothing. Can’t afford it; nurses’ pay is next to 
nothing; it’s only two months since they gave 
me wages.” 

“ Why, I thought you had been in Bellevue for 
years?” 

“Oh! yes, off and on I have. But then I was 
detailed over from the penitentiary, and the 
prisoners don’t get wages. Not much chance for 
them to make money, except once in a while, 
when somebody outside wants a thing hushed up, 
like this, for instance, or a patient happens to 
hide a few dollars under her pillow, which gives 
a few lean pickings and stealings to the nurses.” 

Madame De Marke’s eyes brightened, and a 
crafty smile stole over her lips. “ Perhaps she’ll 
have some money hid away. I shouldn’t wonder; 
enough to pay for your trouble all round; she 
always was hoarding up. Oh, I have no doubt 
you may trust to finding heaps of money be¬ 
tween her beds, but she’ll take care of it while 
there is a breath of life in her, never fear that.” 

The nurse laughed a low, sly laugh, that 
rather discomposed her hostess. 

“I’ve searched,” she said, “the poor thing lay 
insensible two whole hours.” 

“Then you found nothing?” inquired the 
French woman, with a look of keen anxiety. 

“Nothing but a little silk bag, with some 
papers in it.” 

“Papers! What were they? I have missed 
papers. What were they? Or perhaps you 
can’t read. Let me look at the papers.” 

“Oh! yes,” answered the nurse, demurely, 
“I can read. There was a paper with some 
poetry on it.” 

“Poetry,” cried Madame De Mitrke, in a tone 
of ineffable contempt, but which gave forth a 
burst of relief also. “Poetry! is that all?” 

“No,” replied Jane Kelly, with flukt delibera¬ 
tion. “There was some marriagffliA between 
George De Marke and Catharine Lttag.” 
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Though her face was repulsive and dull from 
want of washing, Madame De Marke turned 
pale, and her eyes began to gleam with fierce 
desire. She stretched forth her hand, and com¬ 
menced eagerly working the fingers, as a hungry 
parrot gropes for his food. 

“Give me the lines. They belong to me. 
My name was Catharine, and De Marke’s name 
was George. Give me the lines. She stole 
them.” 

“Haven’t got them with me,” said Jane, 
folding the cloak more closely around her, with 
real fear that the witch-like woman would tear 
them from her bosom, if she knew that they 
were there. 

“But you will bring them. Say to-morrow 
night” 

Jane Kelly laughed, and looking into the eyes 
of the eager woman, muttered, “Nothing for 
nothing.” 

“I—I will give you the—that is a hundred 
dollars for the paper,” urged the woman, still 
working her fingers eagerly. 

“To-night? Well, yes, if you give up the 
paper, but then for cash down there’ll be a dis¬ 
count. Say fifty dollars. Times are very hard.” 

“Not a cent less than the full hundred,” an¬ 
swered the nurse, resolutely. 

Madame De Marke sat restlessly in her phair. 
The idea of parting with so much money was 
absolute torture. A hundred dollars! Why Bhe 
did not spend more than half that sum on herself 
during a whole year, and for that insolent gra¬ 
duate from the penitentiary to ask so much for 
a single scrap of paper, the very thought enraged 
her. 

“Say seventy-five now,” Bhe pleaded, in a 
wheedling tone, weaving her fingers softly to¬ 
gether. 

“I don't want to sell the paper. If the girl 
gets well, as I mean she shall, it ’ll be worth 
more than a hundred dollars to her.” 

“But she has no money.” 

“Well, I can afford to do without it The city 
government always gives me a home when I want 
it.” 

“Take seventy-five.” 

“Well, say seventy-five for the paper, and a 
hundred for the baby.” 

“The baby again!” snarled Madame De Marke, 
“it’s dead, of its own accord. I won’t pay a sous 
for it not a sous!” 

Jane Kelly hesitated a moment, looked around 
the room as if afraid of being overheard, and 
then leaning forward, whispsred a few words in 
Madame Be Marke’s ear. 

“ I—I’ll -^jto'e you the money. Seventy-five 


dollars down. One hundred when, when if e ail 
set right.” 

“It’s all set right now.” 

“Very well, very well, you are a noble giri, 
Jane. Jane, what is the name?” 

“Kelly. Jane Kelly. That isn’t my peniten¬ 
tiary name. I’ve got another for the prises 
books.” 

“Never mind the penitentiary, you’re a noble 
girl, Jane Kelly. I’d trust you with untold gold. 
No, not gold, there is something very tempiug 
in gold, too tempting for human nature; but Td 
trust you with silver untold, silver or bank notes, 
if I only had them about me. But the times are 
so very hard, say fifty dollars down, all in solid 
silver, it’ll make your heart jump to hear the 
dollars fall upon each other. 1 tell you it’s 
enough to break one’s heart when such nose 
goes the other way. Now you will take the fifty, 
that’s a dear, good soul.” 

Jane shook her head Btubbomly. 

“Now oonsider how much money is worth jast 
now, fifty dollars is worth a hundred at any other 
time.” 

Jane Kelly arose and prepared to go. Bed 
as she was, this woman’s clinging avarice dis¬ 
gusted her. 

“Weil, well, if you will be so hard-hearted, 1 
must try and raise the money, though how it a 
to be done I can’t begin to tell. Wait a minute. 
J ust step out into the passage, that’s a nice girL” 


CHAPTER III. 

Janb stepped into the passage, and Madame 
De Marke closed the door after her. In the 
upper portion of the door was a narrow sash 
window, oovered inside with a faded, red valance, 
through which the light came with a dull, lurid 
glow; for Madame De Marke had kindled the 
end of a tallow candle after the entrance of her 
visitor, and thus the meagre room was in some 
sort illuminated. 

Jane naturally kept her eyes on this curtsia, 
for all without was profoundly dark. All at once 
she discovered a corner of the faded maroon 
folded back, leaving a small, triangular corner of 
the glass uncovered. To this corner the nurse 
bent her eye, and saw Madame De Marke half 
way under the bed, where she looked more like 
a bundle of old clothes crowded away from sight 
than a human being. 

By her side, upon the soiled floor, 6tood sa 
ink-bottle with its neck choked up by the swatmg 
stump of her candle. For a moment, the body 
of Madame De Marke almost disappeared under 
the bed, then she crept slowly forth backward, 
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upon her hands and knees, dragging what had 
once been a small soap box after her. 

When once free from the bed, Madame De 
Marke arose softly to her feet, crept toward the 
door, and tried the lock to be certain that it was 
eeoure. Then she gave the curtain a pall, which, 
fortunately for Jane, rather increased the scope 
of vision, that, for the moment, she was admo¬ 
nished not to enjoy. 

After satisfying herself that all was right, 
Madame De Marke seated herself on the floor, 
and drawing the ink-bottle close to her side, un¬ 
locked one of the iron bands that had been fast¬ 
ened around the box, and cautiously lifted the 
lid, raising the light in her left hand as she pro¬ 
ceeded. Again she looked cautiously over her 
shoulder, holding her breath and half closing the 
lid. But perfect silence gave her confidence, 
and with a slow movement, as if each motion 
were a pang, she began to count out some gold 
pieces, which she laid in her lap with great cau¬ 
tion, l^st the gold should clink, and thus reach 
the ears which she knew must be listening out¬ 
side the door. 

All at once she stopped, held a half eagle be¬ 
tween her fingers, where it began to quiver and 
gleam from the unsteady motion of her hand, 
while a look of indescribable craft stole over her 
face. With both her eager hands, she huddled 
the gold back into its repository, and in its place 
drew forth a tattered morocco casket that once 
had been parple, bat had now a most shabby 
appearance, till she unclosed the lid and revealed 
a treasure that made Jane Kelly’s heart leap in 
her bosom. 

The concentrated light of the candle fell within 
the casket, and she knew by the rainbow gleams 
and sparkles flashing out, that jewels of prico 
were almost within her grasp. 

Now Jane had a great passion for trinkets of 
all kinds, and it i9 doubtful if the whole of the 
bribe for which she waited, would not have 
taken the form of some paltry ornament within 
twenty-four hours, had it been paid down in 
gold. As it was, she pressed her eye close to 
the glass, and peered gloatingly down upon the 
burning stones, fully conscious of their bright¬ 
ness, and with a dozing sense of their value. 

Directly Madame De Marke closed the casket, 
and thrust it into the depths of a soiled pocket, 
that hung between her ragged calico dress and 
a repulsive under-shirt made from the fragments 
of an old patch-work bed-quilt Then she clasped 
the iron bars over her box, and going down upon 
her hands and knees again, thrust it away out 
of right, reappearing feet foremost, while her 
face, as it looked out from under her arm, had 


the aspect of a laughing Hyena, so visible were 
the workings of her low craft upon it. 

“Now what is she about? what is it makes her 
smile so?” thought Jane Kelly, recoiling from the 
window-pane with a shudder, for as the woman 
arose her sharp eyes were turned that way. “Is 
she a witch? Does she know that I am peeping? 
Is that gold? Is the casket-” 

She broke off suddenly, and shrunk backward 
into the darkest corner of the passage, cowering 
down as if she had been seated on the floor and 
was but just aroused. 

Madame De Marke opened the door, and her 
little, sharp face peered out. 

“Come, come—hist, have ye gone?” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“No, I am here, the d&rkne?9 makes me 
drowsy, that’s all!” answered Jane, coming for¬ 
ward, “especially after watching so many nights 
without a wink of sleep.” 

“Step in, quick—why there’s heat enough 
gone through the door already to warm a barn. 
Heat costs money, don’t you know that? It’s 
enough to ruin one to have company in this way, 
wasting everything.” 

Jane entered the room. 

“You haven’t thought better of it? You are 
resolute to strip me of more money than I can 
save in a year? You won’t relent, ha?” 

“I want the money, ma’am, nothing more. 
It’s my just right. I’ve earned it, if anybody 
on earth ever did.” 

“And you won’t take anything but money, not 
money’s worth, now?” cried madame, peering 
eagerly into the face of her visitor. 

“Why? Haven’t you got the change handy?” 
asked Jane, with her thoughts fixed longingly on 
the jewels she had seen. 

“The change! She calls seventy-five dollars 
change. As if a lone woman, like me, ever had 
so much money by her at once.” 

Jane thought of the gold she had seen, but 
still her wishes turned to the diamonds in pre¬ 
ference, and she said quickly, 

“Well, money or money’s worth. I don’t much 
care which, so long os it’s the genuine article.” 

“Well,” said the old woman, drawing the 
casket slowly from her pocket, and opening it. 
“Here’s something now worth five times the 
money, and just the thing for you, with your 
plump neck and rosy cheeks. What say? Will 
ye have ’em instead of the money, especially as 
the money can’t be had just yet?” 

“Let me look at them?” cried Jane, eagerly 
seizing upon the case. “How they do flash! 
Ear-rings, breast-pin. Oh! but they burn like 
fire. What are they ?” 
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“Diamonds, every one worth heaps of money,” 
answered madame—“took ’em as security for a 
debt, you know.” 

“And will you really let me have em?” asked 
Jane, almost gasping for breath. 

“Well, now you can’t expect ’em all, till there’s 
been more work done. Diamonds ain’t picked 
up from the gutters, I can tell you.” 

“But how many? The ear-rings now. May 
I have them?” 

She lifted up a long, old-fashioned ear-ring, as 
she spoke, glittering with innumerable pendents, 
that made her eyes glisten as she held it up to 
the light. “These now.” 

“Not all at once,” answered madame, softly, 
and purring about her victim like a cat. “Say 
one ear-ring and the breast-pin for the papers, 
and the other ring when that girl is—is asleep, 
you know.” 

Jane shook her head, and grasped the ear¬ 
rings closer in her hand, gazing upon them witji 
glistening eyes. 

“No, no, I’d rather leave the breast-pin, and 
take both ear-rings.” 

Madame took the casket from her visitor’s 
hand, and half-closed it. 

“If 1 give both rings for the papers, there is 
no depending on the rest. No, no, take one, and 
come back for the mate when the whole job is 
finished.” 

“But what good will one ring do me?” cried 
Jane, almost with tears in her eyes. “I can’t 
wear it!” 

“But you will soon be after the mate,” an¬ 
swered madame, holding up the ring in her claw¬ 
like fingers, and making the pendents tinkle 
before the longing eyes of her guest “In three 
days they will both be yours.” 

“Yes! but what if it can’t be done? Some 
people never will die without a tussle for it. 
What good will this be to me then?” 

“You can sell it for three hundred dollars, or 
pawn it ” 

“Three hundred dollars!” cried Jane, incredu¬ 
lously. 

“More than that,” answered madame. “You 
thought I wouldn’t be liberal; you higgled about 
the price. There is three times the sum in your 
hand, and without asking, too.” # 

The low, wheedling tone in which this was 
spoken would have created suspicion in a person 
less eager in her greed. But Jane clutched the 
prize in her hand, though she still cast longing 
glances at the casket. 

“When shall I see you again, with news? 
Remember, don’t oome till you want a mate to 
that.” 


“To-morrow night; I’ll come to-morrow night, 
see if I don’t.” 

“Be careful of the ear-ring, dear. Keep it 
about you. That Bellevue is such a place for * 
thieves. Now the papers.” 

Jane took the little silken bag from her bosom, 
and gave it to the eager hands that were ex¬ 
tended for it. 

“That will do. Now, goodnight, dear. Come 
again. Good night. If you should meet a po¬ 
liceman, juBt turn your face toward him, and 
he’ll know it’s all right You’ve got a beautiful 
face, Jane Kelly, a beautiful face. No police¬ 
man that sees it will disturb you.” 

Jane was now in haste to depart, and made 
her way out of the building in safety, though 
Madame De Marke only followed her to the 
nearest flight of stairs, with her candle and ink- 
bottle, leaving her to find the rest of her way 
out in darkness. 

Jane certainly did meet a policeman not many 
paces from Madame De Marke’s door, and mind¬ 
ful of the council she had received, her face was 
turned boldly toward him. He gave it a search¬ 
ing look, and walked on. 

Madame returned to her room, set her light 
on the bottom of a chair, and opening the little 
silken bag, examined its contents. Then, with a 
chuckle of intense delight, she drew forth her 
treasure-box again, put the papers, and what 
remained of the jewels into it, and blew out the 
candle, while rubbing her hands with low, glee¬ 
ful chuckles, that broke upon the stillness, at 
intervals, for half an hour. The woman had 
evidently accomplished some great point in her 
transactions with Jane Kelly that night. 

(to be continued.) 

Notice. —In order to protect “ The JBovnd 
Girl” commenced in this Magazine, from the 
system of retaliative piracy now prevailing in 
England against American authors, the manu¬ 
script of each chapter has been placed in the 
hands of an English gentleman, who will act 
as its English editor, and who has made such 
additions as will secure to him a legal copy¬ 
right under the existing English copy-right law. 
Each chapter is copy-righted and published by 
the editor in Canada as it appears here, and 
every line published in Peterson’s Magazine is 
taken from hit amended copy. Thus it will be 
impossible to republish it in England without 
infringing on his copy-right as the English 
editor, or in America without encroaching upon 
the author’s oopy-right here. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE 


Count Stammern and his wife were esteemed 
a most amiable and enviable pair. Their union 
was the result of a tender affection, which had 
imperceptibly grown out of an intercourse of 
years. They had loved with romantic passion. 
Each was formed for the other, both were hand¬ 
some, good, warm-hearted; they harmonized in 
all their views and wishes. 

The scenes which passed between them are j 
still remembered, when after having already been 
betrothed, their parents quarreled, and the match 
was broken off. The countess became danger¬ 
ously ill from grief, and the passionate lover 
threatened to end his life like Goethe’s Werther 
or Miller’s Siegfried. Well, to save the life of 
the young countess, and to prevent the count 
from taking such a desperate step, their parents, 
willingly, or unwillingly, were obliged to become 
reconciled, at least in appearance. The recon¬ 
ciliation saved the lives of the pair; but as soon 
as the countess was out of danger, her parents 
renewed the strife, and sought to defer the mar¬ 
riage for a few years. Upon this, the lovers got 
up one night, rode over the borders, were united 
at the altar, returned as man and wife, and with 
this, earth seemed transformed into Paradise. 

Their marriage was viewed by all the world as 
a most happy one, and their life everywhere held 
up as a pattern of harmony and peace. From 
morning to evening, the young people seemed to 
think of nothing but how to please one another. 
In the first year they even wrote poems upon 
each other, the most tender and moving in the 
world; in winter as well as in summer, they filled 
each other’s room with significant flowers; every 
piece of household furniture was endeared to 
them by some affectionate remembrance. In the 
second year, indeed, these flights of sentimen¬ 
tality, which bordered upon affectation, some¬ 
what subsided, but still in all circles, societies, 
balls and diversions of whatever sort, they beheld 
only each other, sought only each other, and 
lived only for each other. In the third year, they 
laid aside this amiable impoliteness in public, 
bnt at home they remained the same. Not until 
the fourth year did they seem so far to recover 
from their first delirium of love, that they could 
visit separately, and he in one place, and she in 
another, could spend an evening, and at times a 
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day, in society, without home sickness. So much 
the more delightful was the pleasure of meeting 
again. In the fifth year, the count could travel 
for weeks, without a heart torn with grief, or 
without her swooning at his departure. But the 
letters thou shouldst read that they then wrote 
to each other! Truly, Heloise, with the pen of 
Pope, wrote not more tenderly and glowingly. 
In the sixth year, they were at last so reason¬ 
able, that one or two friendly letters sufficed for 
an absence of weeks. In the seventh, both felt 
that they could' love just as ardently without it 
being necessary for them by word and writing to 
repeat the assurance from morning till evening. 
This was already a good deal. Their happiness 
had now reached the highest point, because they 
had at last found for each other the silent con¬ 
fidence of tender friendship. In the eighth, they 
stripped their love of so much of its egotism, that 
they felt some regard for the rest of the world, 
and lived no longer solely for one another, as if 
they alone were the living actors, and the rest 
of mankind dead figures upon the scene. In the 
ninth, they were the most amiable, benevolent, 
agreeable, obliging persons abroad as well as at 
home. In the tenth, they were like the rest of 
us, children of men as we are, and as good people 
commonly are who have been married ten years. 

In the first year of the second ten, they both 
remarked in each other, that their tenderness 
was no longer so violent and stormy. They found 
that very natural. One can love without being 
impetuous. In the following year, they dis¬ 
covered various little foibles in each other, which 
hitherto had been covered by the mantle of affec 
tion. Well, they were forbearing, and each 
endured the faults of the other with kind indul¬ 
gence. In the third, a gentle rebuke passed 
now and then; but they were still considerate, 
and if it so happened that the feelings of either 
were wounded by harshness or contradiction, it 
was certain that the offender would make the 
sweetest reparation. But in the fourth year, 

I each one believed that this making reparation 
came too often to his or her turn. Each accused 
the other of being disposed to pardon everything 
in himself, in the other nothing. In the fifth, 
they would often vex and tease each other, and 
« without being conscious of it. In the sixth, they 
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begun to weigh their words carefully, in order to 
preserve good harmony. In the seventh, mis¬ 
understandings often occurred, and nothing was 
more common than for one to feel sensitive at 
some expression of the other’s. They interpreted 
this, however, as a proof of affection and tender¬ 
ness; the wounds of a hostile sword smart not 
like the unkind looks of one we love. In the 
eighth, frequent wranglings occurred, but they 
were followed by no consequences. In the best 
marriage such things take place. They were 
angry with each other for a few days, and then 
became reconciled. In the ninth year, their 
mutual irritability brought them to the wise 
resolution of avoiding too frequent interviews. 
“Thou art sensitive and excitable,” said the 
count, “and I am sometimes so also. That will 
never do. Thou might’st become violent, and I 
might become so likewise. The beBt way is, 
that I should leave thee thy will in everything, 
and do thou leave me mine. Let us live cheer¬ 
fully together, without continually tormenting 
each other. We love, but we must not plague 
ourselves to death with our love.” The countess 
thought so likewise. From this time, their 
domestic arrangements were on a separate foot¬ 
ing. They saw each other seldom, except at 
table. Neither asked whence do you come, or 
whither do you go? They found quiet days 
again, and lived politely together in peace and 
harmony. If either was vexed at the words or 
actions of the other, they parted with a compli¬ 
ment, and the most friendly aspect in the world. 

One evening, in the tenth year—thou hast here 
the history of twenty years—both came from a 
concert, supped together, and then drew toward 
the fire to chat away an hour. Both were still 
filled with the emotions which the sweet and im¬ 
pressive music they had heard had excited in 
their tender hearts. 

“Alas!” said the countess, “all were well, if 
one could only continue young.” 

“Thou needst not complain. Where is the 
woman whose youth is so well preserved as 
thine? I see no difference in thee to-day, and 
on the evening of thy wedding. Some humors, 
perhaps! But one must bear with these. Our 
union is one of the most enviable upon the earth. 
Were I unmarried, and should see thee, I would 
offer my hand to none other.” 

“Very prettily said,” replied the countess, with 
a sigh. “But, only think, my dear, twenty years 
already! What am I now? What was I then?” 

“Now a charming woman, then a charming 
maiden. I would not exchange the one for the 
other.” He arose, and kissing her, pressed her 
to his bosom. 


“We have been happy, very happy. Only one 
thing is wanting, only one, which crowns the 
happiness of other marriages.” 

“I understand thee; a child that would inherit 
thy grace and virtue.” 

“Oh, how happy this would make us! Yet one 
child gives as much sorrow and anxiety as plea¬ 
sure. The least accident might rob us of it 
But—yes, two children ” 

“Thou art right. And not two, but three. 
For with two—if one should die, we are in the 
same anxiety as before. I am certain heaven 
will hear our prayer. Three children will yet 
sport about us.” 

“My dear,” she said, sending, “that were 
almost too much. That would bring us into new 
perplexity. For example, if they were sons ?” 

“Well, we have five and twenty thousand 
crowns income. Enough for us and for them. 
The oldest I would place in the army; the secord 
should enter upon a diplomatic career. Both 
will be a great expense to us, it is true, bnt they 
will rise. We have connections, rank, and inte¬ 
rest.” 

“But, my dear, you have forgotten the 
youngest.” 

“The youngest? Not at all. ne shall enter 
the church. He shall be a prebendary. The 
benefice will not be wanting.” 

“What? A prebendary! My son a priest! 
No, indeed, that will never do.” 

“Never do! And why not, if I may ask ? He 
may become an Abbot, Bishop, CardinaL” 

“Never, never, never! I will never bo the 
mother of a monk, and see my son in a cowl, and 
with a smooth-shaven pate. Fie! what an idea 
to enter thy head. If I had a hundred sons, I 
would not consent to it.” 

“Thou art in a very strange temper to-day, 
dear wife. What is for his happiness and ours, 
thou wilt certainly consent to, with all thy ill- 
humor against the clergy.” 

“Never! I declare it—I firmly declare it. 
Call it humor, if you please. I know this, that 
it is often thy humor to be lord and master. But 
forget not, that even a mother may be in the 
right.” 

“Not at all. The judgment is fonnd in the 
father.” 

“But if this does not always suffice?” 

“If mine does not suffice, my lady countess, I 
certainly would at last apply for yours. I will 
answer for it, when the case occurs, I shall know 
how to make my wishes respected.” 

“Oh, yes, I know well enough you are my 
husband and master, but I have not the honor 
to be your slave.” 
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“Nor I jour puppet, ladj countess. I have 
always shown you indulgence in everything— 
perhaps too much. But as mildly as l endure 
caprices, pardon me, but there are some fancies 
which are too silly. ,> 

“I am greatly obliged to you for the informa¬ 
tion, of which you have just given me a rude and 
practical proof. Which of us, let me ask, has 
been the most indulgent? For years long I have 
borne your improprieties in silence; I have gene¬ 
rously pardoned them, viewing them more as 
faults of the understanding and of education, 
than of the heart. But the most angelic patience 
wearies at last.” 

“There you are perfectly right. Mine has 
long since been severely tried by your whims 
and singularities, and you may congratulate 
yourself that I have not thrown off the yoke 
before this. For, in truth, it is not the most 
delightful thing to be the humble servant of your 
follies. I must for once speak plainly.” 

“If I had spoken plainly with you, you would 
long since have known that you are a proud and 
conceited egotist, with whom it is hard enough 
to be on good terms; a form without a heart, 
continually speaking of the feelings, because one 
always makes the greatest parade of that of 
which one is destitute.” 

“Indeed? For this reason you are so ready 
to boast of your judgment, your'delicacy. You 
may deceive others, but as for me, I have been 
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long undeceived. Virtue with you is, after all 
mere woman’s grimace. You are, with your fine 
airs, so much the more disagreeable to me, the 
more I know of your heart. Except for pity, 1 
had long since sent you to your family for the 
sake of peace.” 

“You anticipate me in my wishes. A precise, 
tedious egotist, is not the character to please a 
sensible woman. And after such a declaration, 
you can easily understand, that I have no greater 
pleasure to expect than to be soon freed from 
you.” 

“Most excellent! The mask is at last thrown 
off. I take you at your word, and ask for nothing 
better. Adieu! Pleasant dreams! To-morrow 
the whole affair shall be arranged.” 

“The earlier the better, sir count.” 

They then parted. The next day the notary 
was summoned; witnesses came; the act of 
divorce was drawn up and mutually signed, not¬ 
withstanding the entreaties and warnings of 
friends, of relatives, and even of persons of the 
highest distinction. The separation followed. 

Thus was a long and apparently happy union 
suddenly severed. A ridiculous quarrel about 
the future lot of three sons, who were not yet in 
the world, rent the tie which they bad supposed 
a bond for eternity. And, in truth, the count as 
well as the countess are most amiable people. 
There is nothing wrong about them except weak¬ 
nesses, which we all have. 


DESIGNS IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


BY MLLE. DETOUR. 



We have so often described 
how to work Broderie Anglaise, 
or English open-work embroi¬ 
dery, that, in giving some new 
patterns, this month, we do not 
think it necessary to repeat our 
directions; but refer to former 
numbers. 

The annexed designs are en¬ 
graved full size, and, therefore, 
only require to be traced from 
the engraving. In working the 
large holes, we find it better to 
divide them down the centre 
with a fine pair of scissors, turn 
back the edges, and then work them; it is better 
than making the holes with a stiletto, or punching 
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them. The accompanying designs are for an in¬ 
sertion, and flouncing for a child’s dress; or, by 



uniting them, a very handsome collar may be 
formed; or the second design may be worked 
for a lady’s mandarin sleeve. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


All the flowers in the village of Delville were 
born to blush unseen—it being one of those un¬ 
eventless places where the womenkind are nuns 
without taking the veil. Nothing ever came 
there; even travelling exhibitions turned off on 
some other route: and sight-seeing was an un¬ 
known pleasure. It never seemed to be on the 
direct road from any place; and, when, by some 
chance, travellers found themselves lodged there, 
they felt like people to whom such a cosy, little 
nest belonged by right of discovery. 

And yet the satisfaction of the Delvillians was 
almost equal to that of the Khan of Tartary, 
who, after dining himself, orders a courier to 
announce to the other potentates of the earth 
that they are welcome to enjoy the like privilege. 
They had plenty of trees, and plenty of ground; 
and, for public buildings, they had churches, 
and schools, and a Surrogate’s office—what more 
could heart desire? So they went on in their 
slow way, just the same as it was years ago; and 
entertained a thorough Chinese horror of all in¬ 
vaders and importations. 

Helen Glowood stood, one bright morning, in 
the parlor of the pleasantest house in Delville, 
with a most flimsy pretext of dusting the furni¬ 
ture. But the duster had fallen from her hands 
some time since; and the young lady’s pretty 
eyes (she had pretty ones) were travelling up 
and down the village street with not much better 
success than those of sister Anne, “in Blue 
Beard,” who sometimes saw “a cloud of dust,” 
and sometimes “a flock of sheep.” 

To do the people of Delville justice, they some¬ 
times had processions—of cattle; and Helen, one 
day, in despair, counted two hundred and six 
oxen on their way to a neighboring market. An 
alarming propensity of the Delvillians was to 
turn everything into ready money; and they 
would, probably, have gone about in the condi¬ 
tion of good old uncle Ned, who is represented 
as lacking a covering on “the place where the 
wool ought to grow,” and they have been assured 
that the hair whioh as yet remained undisturbed 
might have been spun or wrought into anything 
valuable. 

Oh! Delville! In the palace of Truth would be 
tom from thee the false inscription “fancy por¬ 
trait,” and written underneath, “painted from 
memory .” 
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Helen had been a long time looking at nothing; 
but, during this period, she had fallen into a sort 
of waking dream upon the barrenness of Debilk t 
in general, and the remarkably uneventful pil¬ 
grimage which she seemed destined to perform. 
As this last thought crossed her mind, she gtw 
a half glance toward her father’s office over the 
way, and blushed a little at some recollection, 
which it may be as well to explain. 

Mr. Glowood was county judge and surrogate, 
and presided with grave dignity in the small, red 
brick building that was considered one of the 
village ornaments. He was a quiet, serious man, 
with more learning than he usually displayed; 
and seemed quite satisfied with his evident des¬ 
tiny, which had already been two-thirds accom¬ 
plished, that of being born, married, and buried 
in Delville. 

He had but one child, and she was motherias. 
Helen Glowood was a very pretty girl, who, in a 
more appreciating circle, would have filled i 
higher destiny; but the people of Delville needed 
to be shown the difference between tube-roses 
and sunflowers before acknowledging any supe¬ 
rior claims. Nearly all the men in Delville vert 
claimed by some particular female, and returned 
the salutations of pretty Helen Glowood as com¬ 
posedly as they did those of her aunt, Miss 
Becky; and were, with one exception, entirely 
insensible to any difference between the two. 

This one exception was her father’s clerk. 
Nature in making him had not forgotten the 
eyes, and Walter Camberson appeared to think 
that these useful organs bad been given him for 
the express purpose of looking at Helen Glowood. 
The wiseacres of Delville had, long ago, pro¬ 
nounced him “a likely young man:” “they could 
see that there was something in him the very first 
day that he entered the villageMr. Glowood 
had often been indebted to his assistance in 
troublesome dilemmas, and entertained a high 
opinion of his clerk’s talents—although he often 
frowned at Walter’s inclination to employ these 
talents on the least eligible side; and Helen- 
well, she said less than any one, but she vae, 
that very morning, wondering how it had come 
about that she should think so much of Walter. 

He had never told his love; but Helen vts 
perfectly well aware of his sentiments respecting 
her, and the gentleman appeared quite satisfied 
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with hers in return. She believed that she did 
remember some nonsense about stopping at her 
father’s office, one day, to write a letter; and 
Walter, who happened to be alone on the pre¬ 
mises, made her a pen; and, when he requested 
the pleasure of carrying the letter to the post- 
office, his look seemed to say, “To be employed 
in your service gilds the most trifling perform¬ 
ance.” And then he began to visit the house 
quite frequently; and Helen heard him speak ! 
very sweetly to a poor old woman, and read in ! 
the “ Delvillo Banner*’ a glowing speech of his i 
in behalf of an oppressed family; and, somehow 
or other—she began to think, now, that it was 
because he was the only one she saw—she learned 
to look for his coming, and to expect him to wear 
a far different smile for her from what he be¬ 
stowed upon others; but, now, that she thought 
it over, she wondered if this was not all very 
tame? 

In the midst of her reflection, a most unusual 
sound for Delville, that of gay, triumphant music, 
was borne upon the air; and she heard the rolling 
of drums and the tramp of many feet, mingled 
with the notes of “Hail, the Conquering Hero 
Comes.” 

Helen looked from the window, and distin¬ 
guished the worthies of Delville, arrayed in regi¬ 
mentals, long since outgrown, with swords rusty 
from long inaction, walking two and two together, 
and evidently impressed with the idea that they 
were making a most imposing appearance. But 
this all meant something; these modern Cinci- 
natuses had not left the plough, the anvil, and 
the shears for nothing; and Helen at last remem¬ 
bered that this must be in honor of the arrival 

of General-, the valiant hero who had just 

come fresh from victory. 

His terrible encounter with the cannibals of 
the Opoco Islands had lately been recorded in the 
Delville Banner—his many hair-breadth escapes, 
interesting scars, and undaunted courage had 
been done full justice to; and the inhabitants 
were fully informed that the hero would probably 
stop at the Delville Hotel, for a day or two, on 
his way somewhere else. 

The Opoco Islands have not yet been dis¬ 
covered; but as Micawber observed to David ; 
Copperfield, that “he had no doubt they would : 
have roamed about the braes, and pulled the j 
gowans fine had the thing been at all feasible,” 
it may as well be supposed that the general 
would, doubtless, have vanquished the Opoco 
Islands had they been anywhere to attack. < 

Helen had never seen a great man in her life— 
not even a President; and she thought it a shame 
that the highest officer in authority did not make 


kingly progresses through the Union, or exhibit 
himself at so much a head, that all might have 
an opportunity of beholding him. How she 
wished that Walter Camberson had been seized 
with a fancy for wielding a sword instead of a 
quill—there was something so elevating in the 
enthusiasm inspired by a pair of epaulettes! 

As Helen looked upon this spirited procession, 
she remembered her penchant for a grey-haired 
hero, with at least one arm in a sling, and some 
prominent scar to tell of “the dangers he had 
passed;” she recollected that Walter Camberson 
was not at all what she had so often pictured as 
a being worthy of enthusiastic love—and, draw¬ 
ing a fancy portrait of General-, she quite 

made up her mind that she was about to meet 
her destiny. 

On one thing she was determined. Her father 
ihottld call upon the general—she would give him 
no rest until he did. Was he not one of the very 
first men in the place? And yet he always 
shrank from putting himself forward, declaring 
that it was too much trouble. But it was his 
duty , as it was that of all men, to acknowledge 
the general’s claims upon his oountry; and go 
he should. 

Helen had, now, something to think of—there 
was, now, an event to vary the quiet current of 
her existence: and, buried in profound contem¬ 
plation of the general’s perfections, as she had 
arranged them in her own mind, she walked 
slowly up to her aunt’s apartment. 

Miss Becky, however, was not enthusiastic— 
she had no opinion of great people; they gave, 
she said, a world of trouble; and she told Helen, 
rather shortly, that “if she expected to have that 
dinner on her shoulders, she would not be quite 
bo ready to give the invitation.” For Helen had 
gently insinuated the propriety of inviting the 
general to dine; but the proposal was received by 
Miss Becky with the most unqualified contempt. 

Judge Glowood came duly home to dinner; and 
it must be confessed that one of Helen’s very • 
first inquiries respecting the general was whether 
he was private property, or an unappropriated 
individual. Her father had not heard many par¬ 
ticulars concerning him, but he rather thought 
the general was unmarried; and then he pro¬ 
ceeded to carve as composedly as usual. 

“How soon shall yon call upon him, papa?” 
continued Helen, “and do, pray, invite him to 
dinner.” 

Very much surprised at his daughter’s enthu¬ 
siasm for a person whom she had never seen, 

Mr. Glowood asked, with a smile, 

“ And what makes yon so hospitably inclined 
toward General-?” 
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“ Because,” replied Helen, somewhat con¬ 
fusedly, “ he is so noble, and valiant, and every¬ 
body is talking of him, papa. You know,” she 
continued, “that we have very few opportunities 
of seeing great men—and I should be so proud 
to entertain General- 

“Well, well,” replied her father, as he com¬ 
menced in earnest the process of dining, “we 
shall see about it.” 

This Helen considered almost equivalent to a 
promise; and spent the afternoon in a perfect 
flutter of excitement. She sat poring over the 
history of Gustavus Vasa; and, while reading 
the romantic account of his second marriage, she 
fancied herself in the place of the lovely Mar¬ 
garet Ericson, who wept at the thoughts of a 
marriage with the handsome crown-prince, be¬ 
cause her heart was given to his noble, grey¬ 
haired father. General - was, of course, a 

prototype of the great Gustavus; and Walter 
Camberson quite as truthfully personated the 
crown-prince. So that she had certainly an 
illustrious antecedent in forsaking a young lover 
for an old one. 

Had all these thoughts been laid open to the 
perusal of those around her, Helen would have 
been laughed out of her dream at its very com¬ 
mencement; but she wisely kept her imaginings 
to herself and pursued her usual round of em¬ 
ployments—although the noble features of a 
veteran hero were constantly coming between 
her and every other thought. 

Helen did not look forward to Walter’s evening 
visit with the usual pleasure. 

“Have you seen him?” she exclaimed, almost 
as soon as the gentleman entered. 

“Seen who?” he inquired, with most pro¬ 
voking coolness. 

“Why, General -,” replied Helen, impa¬ 

tiently, “his name must be in every one’s 
mouth.” 

“Oh, yes,” observed Walter, slowly, “I do 
remember me, as James would say, of seeing 
several cavaliers, who looked very much out of 
their element, marching up and down the street, 
to-day—and, when I asked why they were not 
at work, as usual, I received for answer that 
this performance was in honor of the arrival of 

General-. Also, in passing the hotel, I saw 

a stout man preparing to fortify himself with a 
particularly strong glass of brandy and water— 
probably the same individual.” 

“Nonsense!” replied Helen, while an angry 
flush, called forth by Walter’s remarks, tinged • 
her cheek with a deeper hue, “I do not believe 

that Gen.-would do such a thing! What sort 

of looking man is he?” she continued, carelessly. 


“Short and red-faced, with lobster eyes, and 
a very flourishing crop of sandy hair—his bead 
wearing the appearance of being thatched with 
soiled straw.” 

Talk of women running down each other’s good 
looks! Just hear one man describe another, if 
there is the least toupcon of rivalry between 
them! 

Helen was perfectlv udignant. 

“I do not believt, ’ said she, “that you han 
seen him, at all!” 

Walter made no reply; and there was a pause, 
for some time. 

“Come, Helen,” said he, at length, as though 
the subject had been forgotten, “I want the 
soothing influence of sweet sounds,” and opening 
the piano as he spoke, he led Helen toward it 

She seated herself at the instrument; and soon 
stunned Walter’s ears with a martial perform¬ 
ance, which, as a somewhat unlettered critic 
observed, “beat the Battle of Prague all holler.” 
For every cannon discharged in that pride of 
school girls, at least two went off here; ami 
drums beat as though the imaginary army had 
more than they knew what to do with. 

Then she performed various marches; and Wal¬ 
ter listened and admired, apparently in earnest— 
though, all the time, he was longing for soue of 
those gentle songs that were so peculiarly suited 
to Helen’s voice, and wondered very much what 
had wrought this sudden change in his ladye- 
love. 

Helen turned round on her music-stool, and 
affected intense admiration of a handsome sol¬ 
dier, on the cover of a piece of music, who was 
singing a most inconsistent and preposterous 
farewell to an imaginary piece of perfection. 

“ All men should be soldiers,” she observed, 
for Walter’s benefit, “a quiet life, for a man. 
seems so effeminate.” 

She did not quite like Walter’s air of amuse¬ 
ment, as he replied, “Surely, you would not 
have brother always meeting brother with dou¬ 
bled fist? Beside,” he added, “that is quite as 
aspersion npon my employment; but sword and 
bayonet have not done more for their country 
than the grey, goose-quill.” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, saucily, “and the cack¬ 
ling of a goose saved imperial Rome. A mouse, 
too, once set a lion free.” 

But Walter only laughed; and he looked sc 
much amused that she began a panegyric upon 
the unseen general. 

Having endowed him with all possible and 
impossible virtues, she paused to take breath; 
but Walter listened to these raptures in perfect 
silence; when, just as matters seemed approaching 
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an awkward crisis, Judge Glowood entered, look¬ 
ing completely wearied out. 

He had been hunting the lion unsuccessfully, 
for a long time; but, at length, he succeeded in 
finding him, and the invitation was given and 
accepted. The general was very much occupied, 
and his stay would be but short; still, as a great 
flavor, he would endeavor to come. 

Helen flew to her aunt with the delightful 
news; but Miss Becky was anything but pleased 
at the prospect of so troublesome an invasion. 
8he seemed to think that the general's slaugh¬ 
tering propensities were not confined to animate 
things, and feared that she could not furnish a 
table sufficiently to satisfy him, and concluded 
by wondering if her brother had gone crazy. 

Whatever might have been Mr. Glowood’s im¬ 
pressions of the expected guest, he kept them to 
himself; and Helen was left in uncertainty. 

However, as the time approached, she arrayed 
herself very charmingly in a blue muslin dress; 
and blushed and trembled very much, as she sat 
there in the parlor—hoping for, and yet half 
dreading to hear, the general’s ring. Would he 
enter the room like Napoleon, erect, grave, with 
one hand behind him—or would a smile of pecu¬ 
liar sweetness illuminate his features as his eye 
fell upon her? She wondered if she would be 
able to raise her eyes to the glittering figure, 
and what his first words would be. 

These bewildering reflections were rudely in¬ 
terrupted by Miss Becky, who came in to say 
that dinner was ready—the hour named had 
passed by without bringing the guest—and the 
me&l would certainly be spoiled. The general 
ought to be ashamed of himself for not having 
refused at once, instead of giving her so much 
trouble; but, having accepted, be should now be 
ashamed for not coming. 

Helen’s hopes fell; perhaps, after all, she 
should not see him! 

Judge Glowood and his clerk made their ap¬ 
pearance; but still no General-. To Helen’s 

great disappointment, her father insisted upon 
sitting down to the table, when the clock had 
pointed to half an hour beyond the time; and it 
required quite a powerful effort to refrain from 
shedding tears. Walter thought that she had 
never looked so charming, but he felt almost as 
much curiosity to behold the general as Helen, 
herself; he was, as yet, uncertain whether to 
fear him or not. 

They had quite given up all expectation of the 
guest, when the judge was informed that a gen¬ 
tleman wished to see him; and, after a few mo¬ 
ments absence, he returned, accompanied by the 
tardy general. 


Helen did not look up until he was seated; 
then she found herself vis-a-vis to a weather¬ 
beaten-looking individual, who was neither tall 
nor short, fat nor thin—whose expression was 
neither stem nor benignant, and who appeared 
particularly unaccustomed to ladies’ society. 

Helen received a dodge of the head, as his 
part of the introduction that ensued; and the first 
words of the great man, particularly addressed to 
herself, were: “Have some salt, mum?” accom¬ 
panied by a somerset on the part of the injured 
salt-cellar. 

Helen wished to keep her eyes on her own 
plate, but a strange propensity impelled her to 
glance toward Walter. He was just raising a 
goblet of water to his lips; but she caught a 
glimpse of laughing eyes that seemed fairly 
dancing with merriment on the edge of the glass. 

The young lawyer had weighed his fancied 
rival carefully, and found him wanting; his 
equanimity being, therefore, quite restored, he 
determined to amuse himself at the expense of 
his fickle ladye-love. He watched the visitor 
narrowly—not a single movement escaped him; 
and poor Helen sat with painfully burning cheeks 
beneath the provoking looks that Walter was 
constantly sending toward her. 

The general’s style of eating was decidedly 
unique. He had been too familiar with more 
formidable weapons to use much precaution in 
handling his knife; and as Miss Becky watched 
the rapid strides which that utensil seemed 
making for his throat, she grew alarmed lest it 
should “sink to rise no more.” 

The visitor had taken the invitation to dine in 
its most literal sense, and effectually repulsed 
all attempts to draw him into conversation. At 
length, he paused from sheer exhaustion, and 
Mr. Glowood seized the favorable moment to 
draw him out. 

“You have seen some pretty hard service, I 
believe, sir?” observed the judge. 

“ Yes, pretty hard,” replied the visitor, “pretty 
hard,” and here he plunged into a dish of float¬ 
ing islands as though it bad been one of his foes. 
He said no more until the conclusion of the 
repast. 

“Well, sir,” said the general, hastily drawing 
back his chair, with the air of one who has per¬ 
formed his duty, “I feel obliged to you for your 
polite invitation, in accepting which I have en¬ 
joyed myself most agreeably. And, madam,” 
turning to Helen, “I feel happy to have made 
your delightful acquaintance, and should be glad 
to meet you again.” 

And the man of war went the way of all men 
who wish to emerge into the street. 
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The general’s visit was over; leaving Miss 
Becky highly indignant—Helen somewhat hys¬ 
terical—Judge Glowood extremely puzzled—and 
Walter very much amused. He set himself as¬ 
siduously to the task of consoling the disap¬ 
pointed damsel, but she would not be consoled, 
and received all his attempts with such a decided 
pout that he abandoned the field in despair. 

Helen said to herself, “let him go,” and was 
quite sure that she never would have anything 
more to do with him. 

The summer passed, and autumn leaves were 
fringing the woods with crimson. 

The single window wherein Miss Bastings, 
“the mould of form,” to the female Delvillians, 
delighted to exhibit her first appreciation of the 
fashions, glowed brightly with gorgeous ribbons; 
and in the small apartment behind the shop, 
sacred to the process of cutting and fitting, sat 
our friend Helen, tapping her parasol on the 
floor with a somewhat confused air. 

“I can see, with half an eye, what you've 
come for!” exclaimed the officiating priestess, 
who wore such a huge pair of clippers that she 
seemed to be all shears. 

Helen blushed, as she glanced at the neat 
parcel toward which Miss Bastings’ sharp eyes 
had been directed, and looked as though she did 
not half like it 

“No use, now, in putting on any airs with 
me'' continued the active spinster, “people do 
not wear white satin dresses to church for 
nothing*—and I’m really glad that you and 
Walter have come round again, it’s quite time— 
though, to be sure,” she continued, with an en- 
couraging nod to herself, in the glass, “people 
marry at all ages.” 

Helen did not contradict this, and Miss Bas¬ 
tings clipped away with renewed vigor. 

“You’ve got a clear, little waist,” observed the j 
complaisant dressmaker, regarding Helen as a 
creditable block for the display of her own skill. 

“Settle down in the old house, I suppose?” 
she continued, half-provoked at her customer’s 
silence. 

The bride-elect was roused from a pleasant 
reverie, “I do not know,” she replied, in an 
embarrassed manner, “I believe there was some 
talk of moving away.” 

“Not away from Delville!" exclaimed the ex¬ 
cited spinster, “well, now, that’s what I call 
real mean —a real mean shame. As soon as 
people get a little up in the world, they go 
and move off, instead of staying to ornament 
their native village. It isn’t treating Delville 
well—it ain’t patriotic. Well,” continued Miss 
Bastings, “there’s one comfort, at any rate, if 


people are moving out, there are others ready to 

come in. Mrs. General-will quite illumine 

the place.” 

“Is the general marriedf" asked Helen, sur¬ 
prised at this very natural circumstance. 

“La, yes,” replied her informant, “didn’t 
you know that? His wife and I used to goto 
school together, and I’ve boxed Sally Price's 
ears many a time; but I suppose that she quite 
sticks up, now." 

Helen walked home in a thoughtful mood, u 
she remembered her romance; but her laughter 
broke forth unrestrainedly when Walter whis¬ 
pered, with his peculiar manner, 

“Helen, I have had an introduction to Mn. 

General-; she does not look in the least like 

you." 

There was a quiet wedding at Delville; and 
the two departed to build an altar for their 
household gods elsewhere. 

Walter Camberson rapidly rose to fame and 
distinction; and when years had cemented the 
bond that sent them fbrth together, they went, 
one day, to a public meeting, where different 
wonders were exhibited, and different people 
were expected to make speeches. 

Helen’s laughing eye was soon attracted by 
the figure of her old acquaintance, General—, 
to whose arm clung a small, sharp-looking womu, 
who seemed resolved to impress the crowd with 
a conviction of her proprietorship. 

There was a stir among the assembled multi¬ 
tude ; and the general was, with some difficulty, 
persuaded to mount the platform. 

“He’s going to make a speechP' whispered 
Walter, with a most wicked smile. 

Expectation was upon tiptoe; but the generaTi 
lips remained so long glued together that it 
seemed doubtful whether he had not an attack 
of lockjaw. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he commenced, with 
difficulty, “it gives ipe much pleasure to see you 
assembled here to day.” Here he smiled u 
benignly upon the crowd as though he had been 
welcoming them to his own house. 

“Hear! hear!” exclaimed an admirer, but do 
more appeared to be forthcoming; until at length 
the speaker gathered courage to add, 

“This is a most useful project, and worthy of 
all encouragement. I am no speaker,” he con¬ 
cluded, which was, certainly, a self-evident fret, 
“and you must excuse me from farther ex¬ 
ertion.” 

A great many smiled as the general agtio 
sought shelter beneath the protection of his 
resolute-looking lady; but one of his friends 
observed: 
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“ The general ain’t a great speaker, to be sure; 
but, when he dots speak, it’s always to the pint.” 

Helen, however, thought it deoidedly Jack 
Bunsbyish; and found it quite impossible to 
restrain her laughter. 

When she had composed her face to a proper 
degree of gravity, she looked up to see her hus¬ 
band mounted on the platform. She shook 
nervously as she reflected that Walter’s fort did 
not consist in making himself conspicuous, but 
his first words reassured her; and she fairly 
devoured the glowing sentences that seemed to 
emanate from a heart inspired by every noble 
feeling. 

There was no attempt at display—but perfect 
silence reigned throughout the audience; and, 
after a speech that seemed very brief indeed to 


them , Walter found himself overwhelmed with 
congratulations, and offers of friendship. 

He looked at Helen. Her face was more elo¬ 
quent than their honeyed words, and he hastened 
to join her. 

“Well, Helen,” he whispered, “have you re¬ 
covered yet from your hero-worship?” 

“No,” she replied softly, “the worship is un¬ 
changed—but not the idol. I humbly bow to 
the grey goose-quill; and consider the general 
better calculated to hew off the heads of his 
fellow-men than to supply them with any fresh 
ideas.” 

Helen never again found herself in the posi¬ 
tion of those unfortunates whose destiny it is 

“To mako them idols, and to find them clay." 


THE CORSET DI MEDICI. 

BT EMILY H. MAY. 


W* give, this month, another pattern for stays, j 
the Corset di Medici, so called because it does j 
not cramp the figure, but keeps it as graceful / 
and healthy as in the Venus di Medici. With j 
the instructions we gave, in February, how 
to make stays, and this pattern, ladies, by the 
exercise of proper ingenuity, can fabricate this | 
corset for themselves. The Corset di Medici is j 


delightfully elastic, yielding to every motion, or 
respiration. It may be made in plain jean or 
contil, or silk or satin. Always carefully mea¬ 
sure, with a tape-line, across the bosom, from 
shoulder to shoulder, across the back, round the 
waist, &c.; and make the corset to fit exactly; 
for no dress will look well unless this is the case, 
nor will the wearer feel easy; and without feeling 
easy there can be no grace, nor even proper 
respiration. 


Before we quit this part of our subject, we 
must remark that there seems to be a strange 
mania amongst our countrywomen for pushing 
themselves up in their slays , which is in the 
highest degree unnatural and unbecoming. Let 
them beware of this error, as destructive of all 
graceful outline of figure; and, no matter what 
a corset-maker may say to the contrary, let them 
only wear such stays as have the gores where 
nature herself indicates they ought to be: vary¬ 
ing only in position according to the bust of the 
wearer. Then, and not till then, shall we see 
the lovely forms of America’s beautiful daughters 
to the best advantage; not artificially increased, 
but supported so as to fit them for exertion (or 
even fatigue) at home or abroad; and not re¬ 
duced, as they often are at present, to a listless, 
lounging existence, of little benefit to themselves 
or others; but enjoying that greatest of all bless¬ 
ings, health and strength—fitted to roam at will 
over hill and plain, so as “richly to enjoy” the 
invigorating breezes bestowed on God’s children; 
to render them not only happy, but useful beings. 

We would strongly recommend all mothers not 
to put any stay at all on their children till they 
attain the age of thirteen or fourteen. A bodice 
of jean, with slight cords run into it, and attached 
to their flannel petticoat or drawers, to keep it 
thus from rising, is quite sufficient. 




CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 

Materials. —French working cotton, No. 120. ] names for marking are to be worked in the same 
Work in button-hole stitch and satin stitch. The \ way. 
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HOW TO MAKE MUSKMELON-SEED BASKETS. 


BY A VIRGINIA LADY. 



Take a needle and thread and string through 
one end of the seed, (just near enough the end 
not to break the seed) enough to form a circle 
at the bottom, as we begin at the bottom first. 
(Fig. 1.) Then put two between each seed, (Fig. 



Fig 1 


2.) and so on until the bottom is as large as you 
want it. 

It is better, however, not to make them too 
large, as they do not set well, and are much neater 
and prettier small. The size of a large china tea¬ 
cup is a very pretty size and shape. When you 
get the bottom large enough, you begin to sum up 
and add two or three seed between as the shape 
requires. You shape it as you do crochet work, 
into any figure you please. You begin at the 


bottom and continue to go round until you get 
to the top, and until it is finished. 





The top seeds are turned down so as to form & 
flat circle or rim, and between every two or three 
seed a bead is added. Large red beads are the 
prettiest. Make a wire handle and wrap it with 
ribbon. Sew such wire in the inside at the top 
to make them stiff, and line them with silk. Tack 
in a row of seed around the bottom for a stand, 
and insert beads between like the top. Bows of 
ribbon are put at each side of the handle. 


CHEMISETTE PATTERN 


A Heart’s-Ease pattern. Worked in satin- 
stitch, and button-hole stitch, with French work¬ 
ing cotton, No. 120. As the rage for large 
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collars is increasing, it would be better, when 
enlarging the pattern, to deepen the collar, so as 
to make it of the fashionable style. 
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TROUSERS FOR CHILDREN. 


BT EMILY U. MAY. 





Wn hare been solicited to give patterns for 
children’s clothes also, in our series of “How 
To Make One’s Dress.” Accordingly we select, 


N2 2. 



as most appropriate to the season, a pattern for 
the trousers of a child two or three years old. 

To make these trousers cut two pieces like 
pattern below, after haying enlarged it to the 
size indicated by the inches marked on each 
side: as, for example, to thirteen and a half 
inches on the lower side, eleven inches on the 
left-hand side, &c. &c. The joining of the back 
of the two pieces is indicated by X X X . The 
front may remain open or not. The seam of the 
part that forms the leg is marked by OOO. This 
pattern is gathered at top and sewed into a band 
that may be buttoned on each Bide. We give, in 
Nos. 2 and 3, the pattern of the half of the front 
and back of this waistband which fastens in 

N2 3. 


i_ 



front by a string sewed on the body, and passed j with deep embroidered bands. Nos. 2 and 3, the 
through an eyelet-hole in the middle of the front > waistbands, must be enlarged proportionally with 

of the waistband. These trousers are trimmed ! the trousers. 

I 


A CARD BASKET. 

Thi 9 pretty affair is made of white paste- j with beads of various sizes. The handles are 
board, cut as seen in pattern, and ornamented \ of wire ornamented with beads. 
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JEWEL-BOX. 


Materials. —Thick common cardboard; white 
gros de Naples, and white satin, three-quarter 
yards of each; white satin cord; ribbon, one inch 
wide; one yard of deep white fringe; one reel of 
white soie d’Avignon; six skeins of gold thread; 
and a skein of pale blue silk. 

The foundation of this pretty box is made of 
cardboard, which may easily be cut out from the 



engraving. Ten pieces are required, namely, 
four for the sides, all of the same dimensions, 
seven inches at the top, four and a half at the 
bottom, and five deep, gradually sloping equally 
at both sides, from the widest to the narrowest 
part. The piece for the lid will then, as a matter 
of course, be seven inches square, and that for 
the bottom four and a half. The shape of the 


four pieces forming the stand can be well seen 
in the engraving; at the upper and narrowest 
part they are four and a half inches, and about 
half an inch deep. 

The cardboard for this box should be of & kind 
too thick to sew; the edges should, therefore, be 
gummed together and bound over with strips of 
cotton. The inside is then to be lined with silk, 
and the outer part with satin, a lining of flannel 
being placed between both these substances and 
the cardboard. The edges will be sewn together, 
and covered with the ornamental cord, imide&s 
well as out. The lid of the box must be nicely 
wadded, to raise it, and over the satin covering 
one of darned netting is laid. It must be done 
in the square stitch, with the white silk, and a 
pattern darned on it in gold and blue. A quilling 
of white satin ribbon trims the lid of the box; it 
is laid rather within the edge, which is finished 
with the same ornamental cords as the other 
parts. 

Square netting is begun on one stitch, in which 
two are worked; then turn the work, and do m 
in the first stitch and two in the last Work 
backward and forward, always doing two in the 
last stitch of the row, until you have the required 
length up one side; then net the last two together, 
at the end of every row, until one stitch only re¬ 
mains. 


BOOK-MARKERS. 


The accompanying diagram 
represents a book-marker 
worked in floss, or common 
silk, upon perforated card¬ 
board. The materials re¬ 
quired are—a piece of white 
perforated cardboard, two 
inches wide and four and a 
half inches long; a piece of 
deep blue sarsenet ribbon, 
two inches wide and thirteen 
and a half inches long; dark 
green, rose-colored, drab, 
light green, and dark blue or 
purple floss silks. The cross 
is all worked in drab silk, in 
cross stitch, leaving the word “Truth” un- 
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worked; for the sake of accuracy it is bettw to 
pencil the word upon the cardboard very faintly 
before working the cross. The shading of the 
cross is worked in dark blue or purple silk. The 
base of the cross wh ; ch is shaded, in the dia¬ 
gram, is worked in light green silk—and the 
wreath of roses and ro9e-buds with leaves, in 
rose-colored and dark and light green silks. 
When the design is finished, the cardboard is 
attached to the ribbon by three neat stitches 
.worked in each corner. 

Book-markers may be worked on perforated 
cardboard, like the above, substituting such 
words as “Constancy,” “L’Amour,” “L’Espe- 
rance,” or various names—such as Mary, Wil¬ 
liam, &c., for the design; the names being 
worked with floss silk in cross stitch. 
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LAMP MAT, IN GERMAN BEAD WORK. 


Materials. —Berlin Wools, in shades of violet, 
orange, green, and olive brown; two bunches of 
clear white 0. P. beads; four ounces of clear 
white pound beads, No. 2; a ball of silver crystal 
twine; a reel of Evans' Boar’s-hcad Crochet 
cotton. No. 12; and a pair of coarse knitting- 
needles. 

This Mat is in a new and very fashionable 
style of work, the design being done in Berlin 
wool work, and the ground entirely in beads. 
Any pattern suitable for Berlin work will be ap¬ 
propriate, whether a wreath or a bouquet, only, 
as the ground work is in white beads, white 
flowers should not be seen in any part of it. 
Care should be taken to select such canvass as 
will allow of each bead completely covering one 
square; (two threads in each direction) and the 
Penelope canvass will be found the best. Mark 
the size of the mat first on the canvass with ink, 
and then count the threads, so that the pattern 
may be at an equal distance from every part of 
the edge. 

The dear white beads which form the ground 


are sewed on with Evans’ Boar’s-head cotton, for 
the sake of strength. 

The mat is lined with cardboard and glazed 
calico. 

For the Border .—Thread all the 0. P. beads on 
the crystal twine. Cast on eleven stitches. 

1st—Knit one, X , make one, slip a bead up, 
knit two together, X three times, make one, slip 
up six, knit two together, make one, knit two 
together. 

2nd.—Knit one, X, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether, X five times. 

Repeat these two rows alternately, until enough 
has been done to go round the mat, loosely. Sew 
it on, and put a wire frame under the outer edge, 
where the loops of six beads are, bringing the 
row of the last two stitches over it, to stretch it 
out. 

The wreath, as well as the grounding, may be 
in beade, if desired; but as beads of the requisite 
size can only be had in some particular colors, 
this plan frequently involves considerable diffi¬ 
culty. 


LINES 


BY PRANCES HENRIETTA SHEPPIELD. 


“When a few years are come, then ! shall go the way whence I shall not return.”— Job xvi. 22. 


A pew more years when they have come, 
It matters not if weal or woe, 

Then I, alas, the way from which 
I shall not come again shall go. 

A few more years, and earth will take 
Again the dost awhile it lent: 

A few more years and Heaven recall 
The soul for a brief sojurn sent 

A few more years—a few more years, 
And who will care that I have been, 


Or think, save when they careless speak 
Of something, and say I was then 

A few more years I shall have done 
The work my Father to me gave. 

Have suffered, and the church-yard grass 
Will creep above my quiet grave. 

But this worn spirit freed from sin, 

’Mid the bright ranks of seraphim. 
Shall have begun that second life, 

That second life that’s hid with Him. 


TO THE FALLEN. 


BY T. B. SILTON. 


Cold is the bed by Honor made! 

No gentle hands may smooth it down; 
The sleeper lies where he is laid. 

On some wide moor or mountain brown. 

No pillow heap'd by earnest care 
For those by Honor done to rest! 


No soft hands putting back the hair 
From eyes half hid on some white breast,! 

Nothing but silence evermore 
Sits at the feet and at the head; 

And in some lone home, o’er and o’er, 

The tale—how nobly fell the dead! 
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TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. } 

A New National Poem. —It is a common remark j 
of English critics, that our American poets are j 
not national. We have just received, however, a j 
poem, “The New Pastoral,” against which this fault, ; 
at least, cannot be urged. Its author is Thomas 
Buchanan Head, who though a young man compa- : 
ratively, has already achieved a name in American 
literature. One of his former poems, indeed, a 
ballad of about a hundred lines, received the high 
praise, in the North British Review, of being the 
best American poem ever written. 

“Tho New Pastoral" fills a volume of over two 
hundred pages. We cannot describe its character 
better, than by saying, that, what “Thomson's Sea- ; 
sons" is to English literature it is to American. The 
scene of the poem is laid in Chester county, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in the heart of what is called the Great 
Valley, one of the most lovely rural regions in the 
world. Wo can speak from personal knowledge of 
the fidelity with which Mr. Read depicts, not only 
the general aspect of the landscape, but its varying 
appearance under the different seasons of the year. 
We can testify also to the admirable manner in 
which ho sketches the manners of tho people. In 
these particulars the poem is equally minute and 
accurate. Hajl we read it in a foreign languago, 
and with the suppression of every name that could 
have assisted us in identifying the locality, we 
Bhould have known that the scenes and characters 
were Pennsylvanian, wo should have recognized the 
very hills which bound the landscape. In the later 
cantos, tho scene is changed to the Great West, 
though, toward the close, it returns again to its 
original locality. 

As such a poem must be chiefly descriptive, the 
poet has little opportunity to indulge in those higher 
flights of the imagination and passion, which the 
epio and even ballad, not only justify, but demand. 
Mr. Read has executed a difficult task with skill. 
Many of the things, absolutely necessary to be de¬ 
scribed, if a true picture of rural life was intended, 
wore so prosaio that no genius could surround them 
with a poetic atmosphere: and though Mr. Read 
has sometimes failed, as when he attempts to make 
lemonade, or bake buckwheat-cakcs in verse, he 
more often has signally triumphed. We cannot, on 
the other hand, recall any instance in which he has 
not made tho most of his subject. If there is the 
slightest particle of poetry about it, his divining rod 
detects it, and lo! the waters sparkle and dance ill 
the sunshine. We refer, as one example, to his de¬ 
scription of Fairmount; and as another to the man¬ 
ner in which, by a skilful reference to Rome and 
Jerusalem, he heightens, by association, his descrip¬ 
tion of the approach to Philadelphia. 
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Bits of exquisite poetry are scattered all over 
“The New Pastoral," starring it as daisies do the 
\ fields of spring. In this number, there is a quota¬ 
tion, in which the flight of a butterfly, startled from 
the grass, is depicted as only genius can delineate: 
and there are scores of similar pictures through the 
volume;—one, we recall, as we write, in which s 
yoke of oxen is described as “swaying" along, “their 
largo eyes dreaming o’er the rolling cud." In things 
of this kind, Mr. Read has no superior. But in the 
management of incident, ho is less happy. But do 
not critics ask too much, when they expect poet* to 
be masters of the novelist's art, as well as of their 
own? 

The volume is elegantly printed. Messrs. Parry 
A McMillan, Philadelphia, successors to A. Hart, are 
the publishers. 

Our March Number. —Our March number ns 
popular everywhere. If wo were to give even a tithe 
of the encomiums it received, wo should have no 
room for anything elso. We, therefore, quote whit 
the Wilmington (Del.) Republican says, as a type 
of scores of others:—“The March number of this 
work is fully equal to any that has preceded it. The 
stories are generally of a moderate length, and art 
of a moral character. Wo regard this Magazine, is 
this respect, superior to any other devoted to light 
reading, now published. The writers employed handle 
their pens skilfully, and while they interest also in¬ 
struct the reader." 

“The Little Pilgrim." —We reoommend to fami¬ 
lies a monthly periodical for juveniles, under the 
above title, published by L. K. Lippincott, No. 65 
South Third street, Philadelphia. The price is only 
fifty cents a year, or ten copies for four dollars. It 
is printed on fine, white paper; embellished with 
unusually elegant wood-cuts; and edited by Grace 
Greenwood: so that, in every particular, it is the best 
publication of its kind. Indeed, if merit can secure 
success, “The Little Pilgrim" will, very soon, have 
a hundred thousand subscribers. 

To New Contributors. —Articles offered to this 
Magazine must be accompanied by a statement 
whether payment is expected, or not, and if ex¬ 
pected, wbat price is desired. No responsibility 
taken as to the preservation of the M.S. In no 
case is poetry purchased. Short stories, from three 
to five pages in length, preferred. 

The Gift Book of Art. —In answer to numerous 
inquiries, we state that we will send “The Gift Book 
of Art," post-paid, to the address of any person, an 
the receipt of one dollar. 
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Our Colored Fashions. — Oar colored steel 
fashion-plates are conceded, the Union over, to be 
not only unsurpassed, but unsurpassable. The 
Maquoketa (Iowa) Sentinel echoes the universal 
sentiment when it says:—“A brilliant number, 
containing the richest colored fashion-plate of any 
other Magazine published, besides other beautiful 
engravings. The reading contents are from the 
best authors. Altogether, it is the best literary 
periodical published in Philadelphia.*' 

The Best Stories. —Says the York (Pa) Repub¬ 
lican :—“ Peterson's is decidedly the Magazine that 
publishes the best storiea" And so say hundreds 
of others. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoir* of the Life , Exile, and Conversation* of 
the Emperor Napoleon. By the Count Be Las Cases. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 4 vols. Netr 
York: Redfeld. —The accession of Louis Napoleon 
to the imperial authority in France has revived the 
taste for what may be called Napoleonic literature. 
The present work is one of the most famous of that 
series. It originally appeared, after Las Cases had 
left St Helena; and is principally a narrative of 
conversations hold with the dethroned emperor on 
that island, the Count having been the secretary of 
Napoleon. Though the fidelity of parts of it have 
been called in question, it is substantially a correct 
record of what the Emperor said and did; and no 
person can pretend to a knowledge of Napoleon, 
who has not carefully perused these four volumes. 
The work, in addition to its historical value, has all 
the interest of a romance for intelligent readers. 
The present edition is handsomely printed, and em¬ 
bellished with numerous portraits and illustrations; 
smd reflects great credit on the publisher. It is 
bound in a style to match “ O'Meara's Recollections 
of St Helena," another book on Napoleon lately 
issued by the same enterprising house. 

(Jetting Along. A Book of Illustrations. 1 vol. 
New York: Derby dc Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson .— 
Are we wrong in attributing this book to Miss 
Cheeseboro? If it is hers, as its general stylo leads 
us to suspect, it exhibits a great advance on former 
efforts. The work, however, is not without defects. 
Though the purpose is noble, many scenes finely 
drawn, and great thoughts frequently expressed 
with a felicity that rises to genius, the novel, on 
the whole, is unartistic and vague, so much so, in¬ 
deed, that one continually asks if the author really 
has any idea half the time what she wishes to bring 
out. If the Btory had been told in half the space, 
the characters more sharply drawn, and a good deal 
of misty disquisition left out, the book would have 
been Hie best of the season: but now it is only a fine 
novel spoiled. The publisher has issued the two 
volumes in very neat style. 


My Courtship and Its Consequences. By Henry 
Wikojf. 1 vol. New York: Derby dc Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. —We took up this volume strongly 
prejudiced against the author. We had read the 
newspaper account of his alleged abduction of Miss 
Gamble, at the time of its occurrence; and we sup¬ 
posed that the tedious imprisonment to which he 
had been subjected had been fully deserved. We 
had not read many pages, however, before we began 
to doubt the justice of our condemnation; and before 
we had finished the volume, we pronounced Miss 
Gamble a heartless flirt and Mr. Wikoff an injured 
man. The work is as interesting as the best novel, 
being sprightly in style and full of incident We 
can recommend it 

Eliza Wharton; or, The Coquette. 1 vol. Boston: 
Fetridge & Co. —This is a republication of a novel, 
highly popular sixty years ago; and, therefore, 
curious as a specimen of what our grandmothers 
wept over. The Johnsonian words and stilted style 
are highly amusing. But the book displays con¬ 
siderable talent, and has really much interest as a 
story, apart from the fact that it is founded on inci¬ 
dents which really occurred. The notorious Pier- 
pont Edwards, son of that eminent divine, Jonathan 
Edwards, was the original of one of the characters; 
while the heroine, his victim, was the daughter of 
one clergyman and the affianced bride of another. 
The volume has been published in a very creditable 
style. 

Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern. 1 vol. New 
York: H. Long dc Brothers. —A retaliatory publica¬ 
tion, called forth by “ Ruth Hall,” though, we be¬ 
lieve, not emanating from the libelled parties. We 
have no faith in slanderous literature, and wish, 
therefore, that neither this, nor its predecessor, had 
appeared. The result of “Ruth Hall,” which began 
this war of private scandal, may have been to “put 
money into the purse” of Fanny Fern: but it has 
damaged, to an extent that no money can repay, her 
character, as a daughter at least We are sorry to 
have to say this, but our duty, as public journalists, 
and especially as editors of a ladies Magazine, de¬ 
mands it of us imperatively. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Miss Austen. 1 vol. 
New York: Bunce dc Brother. —We are glad to see 
this new edition of one of Miss Austen's best novels, 
and hail its appearance as a proof that good taste is 
reviving. Sir Walter Scott, it will be remembered, 
said confidentially of Miss Austen, that though he 
could “do the grand style,” sho far excelled him in 
delineating the little thousand incidents that go to 
make up domestic life and character. A truer criti¬ 
cism was nover written. 

Class-Book of Botany. In Two Parts . 1 vol. New 
York : D. Appleton dc Co. —An analytical class-book, 
designed for schools and private students, copiously 
illustrated and substantially bound. It is the best 
work of the class extant, and we commend it cor¬ 
dially to the public. 
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THE EtEGANT AND USEFUL. 


Satire and Satirist*. By James Hannay. 1 vol. 
New York: Redjield. —A capital book. Horace, Juve¬ 
nal, Erasmus, Sir David Lindsay, George Buchanan, 
Boilean, Butler, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Churchill, 
Burns, Byron, and Moore are the principal satirists 
discussed. In addition, there is a fine bit of criti¬ 
cism on early European satire, and another on the 
present aspect of satirical literature. The work has 
been very favorably received in England, where it 
first made its appearance. Bedfield republishes it in 
a very neat manner. 

Cosa* de Espano; or, Going to Madrid vice Barce¬ 
lona. 1 vol. Ntio York: Redjield. —A sprightly, 
agreeable book, which will amuse a leisure hour. 
Thero is much information also to be cullod from it, 
respecting the manners and customs of the Spanish 
people. 

North and South. By the author of “ Mary Bar¬ 
ton.” 1 vol. New York: Harper <t Brothers .— A 
very superior novel, by the author of “Ruth,” itself 
one of the most exquisite fictions in the language. 
The reprint is a cheap one at thirty-seven and a half 
cents. 

The Heiress of Beliefonte: and Walde- Warren. By 
Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson .— 
Two novels complete, in one volume, by a popular 
author; and published at the low price of fifty cents 
for both. 

The Banking House. By Samuel Phillips. 1 vol. 
New York: Bunce & Brother. —A capital story, and, 
what is a recommendation to many, published in 
cheap style for twenty-five cents. 

The Virgin Queen. By J. Frederic Smith. 1 vol. 
New York: Garrett & Co. —A story of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, published neatly, in cheap style, 
for fifty cents. 


THE ELEGANT AND USEFUL. 

Plaster Casts op Leaves and Flowers. —The 
leaf, as early as convenient after being gathered, is 
to be laid on fine-grained moist sand, in a perfectly 
natural position, with that surface uppermost which 
is to form the cast, and to be banked up by sand, in 
order that it may bo perfectly supported. It is then, 
by means of a broad camel-hair brush, to be covered 
over with a thin coating of wax and Burgundy pitch, 
rendered fluid by heat The leaf is now to be re¬ 
moved from the sand, and dipped in cold water— 
the wax becomes hard, and sufficiently tough to 
allow the leaf to be ripped off, without altering its 
form. This being done, the wax mould is placed in 
moist sand, and banked up as the leaf itself was 
previously; it is then covered with plaster of Paris, 
made thin, duo care being taken that the plaster be 
nicely pressed into all the interstices of the mould, 
by means of a camel-hair brush. As soon as the 
plaster has set, the warmth thus produced softens the 
wax, which, in consequence of the moisture of the 
plaster, is prevented from adhering to iU and with a 


little dexterity it may be rolled np, parting com¬ 
pletely from the cast, without injuring it in the 
least Casts obtained in the manner thus described 
are very perfect possessing a high relief, and form 
excellent models, either for the draughtsman or for 
the moulder of architectural ornaments. 

To take Impressions prom Plants on Cotton, 
Silk, Lawn, Muslin, or Linen. —The colors, which 
may be obtained from any chemist, must be prepared 
with cold-drawn linseed oil. The balls are to be 
made of soft leather, and stuffed with wooL If the 
impressions be taken on paper, they may be colored 
afterward with any water-color. The following are 
the directions given for preparing the colors:—Lamp 
black or ivory black, makes black; king's yellow or 
orpiment, makes yellow; Prussian blue and king'd 
yellow, added together, make green; rose pink or 
drop lake, makes pink; smalt or Prussian blue, make* 
blue; Vermillion or ermine, makes red. A thimble¬ 
ful of roche alum, added to one ounce of any of the 
above colors, will make them stand washing and 
wearing. 


RECREATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

TO RENDER BODIES LUMINOUS IN THE DARK, SO IS 
TO GIVE A SUFFICIENT LIGHT TO SHOW THE HOC« O.I 
THE DIAL OF A WATCH, AT NIGHT.— If a four Orsil 
ounce phial, containing a few ounces of liquid ph»- 
phorus, bo unstopped in darkness, the vacuous 
in the bottle emits a sufficient light for showing the 
hour of the night, by holding a pocket watch neariL 
When the phial is again corked the light vanishes, 
but reappears instantly on opening it In cold 
weather it is necessary to warm the bottle in the 
hand before the stopper is removed; without this 
precaution it will not emit light Liquid phosphorus 
may likewise bo used for forming luminous writings, 
or drawings; it may bo smeared on the face or hands, 
or any warm object, to render it luminous; and this 
is in nowise hazardous. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Clean Black Silk. —Lay the silk smooth upon 
a board, and spread a little soap over the soiled 
places. Mix a lather with Castile soap, and with a 
fine brush dipped in it, pass over the silk the right 
way, viz: lengthwise, and continue to do so till the 
silk is sufficiently scoured. Turn the silk and scour 
the other side in the same manner. Put it into 
boiling water; and let it remain for some time, and 
finally rinse it in gum water, and stretch it out till 
nearly dry; then press it with a cool iron. 

A Blue Wash. —To four pounds of blue vitriol and 
a pound of the best whiting, put a gallon of water 
in an iron pot; boil an hoar, stirring all the time: 
then pour into an earthen pan, and sit it by a day 
or two till the color is settled; pour off the water, and 
mix the color with whitewashed size. Wash the 
walls three or four times, according as is necessary. 
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Fruit Cream. —Fruit creams are very easily and 
quickly made, by mixing with good cream a suffi¬ 
cient proportion of a well-made jelly or jam to flavor 
it. A quarter pint of raspberry jelly will do for a 
pint of cream. When well blended, lightly whisk 
them to a froth; the size of the whisk has nothing to 
do with your failure: take off the froth as it rises, 
and lay it on a fine sieve reversed, to drain, or if it 
ia to be served in glasses, fill them at once. A Solid 
Syllabub. —Mix a quart of good cream, one pound of 
refined sugar, a pint and a half of white wine in a 
deep pan; put to it half a pint of raspberry jelly and 
a little lemon juice; beat, or whisk it one way, half 
an hour; then put it on a sieve with a bit of muslin 
under it, until the next day; put into glasses. This 
will keep good for a week. 

*French Tea-Cakes. —To one pound of flour add 
two ounces of fresh butter, rub them together, then 
mir them with about four tablespoonsful of warm 
milk, one of beer yeast, and a beaten egg. Mix well 
together, and set the dough before the fire to rise. 
When it has risen, make it into three cakes, put 
them on butterod tins and place before the fire for an 
hour; then bake in a quick oven a quarter of an hour. 
Bordeaux Cakes. —Make a paste with well-beaten 
white of egg and powdered lump sugar, to a con¬ 
sistency proper to cut into shapes. Flavor with 
powdered cinnamon, and bake in tins in a slow oven. 

Blamange. —A pint of good cream, with a pint of 
new milk sweetened and flavored with lemon rind, 
and six bitter almonds blanched and bruised, and an 
ounce and a half of isinglass, with a wineglass of 
brandy, will make a rich blamange. Infuse the 
lemon and almonds in the milk, add three ounces of 
sugar and the isinglass. Boil gently over a clear 
fire until the last is dissolved, stirring frequently. 
Take off the scum, stir in the cream, and strain all 
into a bowl. Move gently, till nearly cold, that the 
cream may not settle on the top; and before it is 
moulded, stir in by small degrees the brandy. 

Carrot Soup. —Boil some carrots very tender in 
water, slightly salted; then to pound them very fine, 
and to mix them gradually with boiling gravy soup, 
in the proportion of a quart to twelve ounces of car¬ 
rots, weighed after they are boiled. The soup should 
then be passed through a strainer, seasoned with salt 
and cayenne, and served very hot. If only the red 
outsides of the carrots are used, the soup will be very 
bright in color. Two quarts of broth, and a pound 
and a half of carrots, will make a good tureen of 
soup. 

Imitation Cream. —A spoonful of arrow-root mixed 
with a little cold milk, one ounce of white sugar, a 
small piece of butter; mix in a pint of warm milk; 
put this into a basin, and the basin into hot water, 
and stir one way until it aoquires the consistence of 
cream. 

A Safe Tonic for Indigestion .—Twenty grains each 
of rhubarb, gentian, carbonate of iron, and Spanish 
liquorice; prepare by pouring on these a pint of 
boiling water, and take off the cold infusion two 
tablespoonfuls three times a day. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. i. —A Walking Dress or Black Silk.— 
The skirt is full and without flounces, but trimmed 
with two rows of the wide tassel fringe, which has 
been so popular this winter. Above each row of 
fringe is a puffing of green ribbon headed with a 
narrow black lace. The basque (not seen) is closed 
up the front, and finished to correspond with the 
skirt. A black silk mantilla of the pelerine form is 
also trimmed in the same style. A white bonnet, 
ornamented with lace, pink roses, black velvet and 
pink ribbon, completes this very elegant toilet. 

Fig. ii.— A House Dress also op Black Sikl.— 
The skirt is trimmed with nine flounces, four being 
of a rich shade of purple, and the alternate ones of 
black. The upper one, of black, is much deeper 
than the others. This style of dress has been very 
fashionable lately, though the colors are nearly 
always black, and some good contrasting color, such 
as green, blue or violet The basque of this dress 
is of black silk, opening in front over a purple silk 
vest, which is buttoned up to the throat and trimmed 
with black galoon. The basque is closed at the waist 
by three narrow bands, and ornamented with lozenges 
up the front formed by fringe, each lozenge contain¬ 
ing three velvot buttons. The sleeves are cut in fivo 
points, and, like the basque, finished with fringe. 
Two ends of broad purple ribbon fall from under the 
basque. Collar and under-sleove of point d’Alencon. 
Hair rolled back from the forehead, and surmounted 
with a cap of point d’Alencon, trimmed with green 
ribbon. 

Fig. iii.—Dress for a little Bor op Four 
Years op Age. —The skirt is of crimson cashmere, 
trimmed with five rows of black velvet. A small 
jacket of black velvet, rounded in front, and trimmed 
with battons, is worn over a full waist and sleeves 
of fine linen. A large bow of crimson ribbon is 
placed a little to the left side. The collar of linen 
is fastened in front with a blaok bow. Small straw 
hat, bound and trimmed with black velvet. The 
panteletts are wide, with a full ruffle. 

Fig. iv.—Braces or Bretellks op Ribbon.— 
The ribbon should be figured and of some showy 
color, or of various colors harmonizing with that of 
the dress. It is gathered to a point at the back and 
in front of the waist, and edged with narrow lace, 
either white or black. Quillings of ribbon form 
short sleeves, or epaulettes if the dress have long 
sleeves. A rosette at the point of the waist in front, 
and streamers, also edged with lace, which descend 
to about the middle of the jupe. 

Fig. v.—L a Comptess Sleeve of very thin mus¬ 
lin, finished on the back with bands of insertion, and 
bows of ribbon. A deep frill falls over the hand. 
This sleeve is exceedingly dressy, especially if made 
of illusion, or thin lace. 

Fig. vi.—Cacbb-peigne Head Dress of pink 
ribbons striped with silver, mixed with roses and 
jessamines; a torsade of ribbon crosses the top of 
the forehead and joins the cache-per gne on each side. 
Fig. vil—Figured Muslin Collar with square 
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corners, formed of embroidered insertions and Valen¬ 
ciennes alternately, bordered with Valenciennes. 

Fio. viii.—Puffed Sleeve ornamented with em¬ 
broidered bands edged with lace. 

General Remarks. —The cold, windy wedther is 
still with us, making os wrap oorsclves closely in 
onr furs: and velvets, and brocades, and heavy 
silks, are also necessary, yet the counters of all our 
drygoods stores are gay and airy with the light 
summer fabrics. The silks, when not flounced, are 
usually in large plaids or stripes, some of a pattern 
which has a chene effect, and arc very showy. Light 
blue, lilac, apple green, stone color, and light brown 
or fawn color, are the favorite tints. The entirely 
plain silks are distinguished for their richness of 
texture. Some will be made with tho skirt plain, 
but very full, others flounced. The most elegant and 
popular dresses are those which have tho flounces 
bordered with a woven pattern of colors harmonizing 
with the rich silk. These dresses cost from eighteen 
dollars up to fifty and sevonty-five. The lowest 
priced are those which are called summer silks, 
which are much thinner and lighter than the others. 
For twenty-five or thirty-fivo dollars a veiy elegant 
dress can be purchased. Most of tho India silks, 
which are expressly for summer wear, are of medium 
sired plaids, at about seventy-five cents a yard, of 
de lain width. Moire antique are also very much 
worn, but mostly by middle-aged or elderly ladies. 
A very elegant dress of this material with satin 
stripes, can be bought for forty dollars. 

The De Lains are of rich colors, many of wide 
figured stripes, but the patterns are not so large as 
they were during tho winter. This material has a 
particularly elegant appearance this spring. For 
good quality the prices range from fifty to seventy- 
five cents. 

The most beautiful article for summer wear is 
grenadine or twisted silk, which all our readers 
know is as light and delicate as gauze. It possesses 
the advantage of being very durable, and not rump¬ 
ling. The lowest price for a good quality of this 
material is one dollar a yard, but a dollar and 
twenty-five or fifty cents is the usual charge. When 
this article comos in dress patterns, with woven 
flounces, twenty-five dollars a dress is asked. 
Nothing can be more elegant for a dinner dress at 
a watering-place than a grenadine, and it also an¬ 
swers admirably for an evening dress. One of the 
most charming which we have seen, was of a white 
ground, sprigged over with delicate roses and buds, 
with three deep flounces, wreathed with flowers. 
Another was of a white ground with lilac flowers, 
and the flounces bordered with lilacs of the natural 
colors. 

Still cheaper, and very handsome are the bareges 
and tissues with woven flounces. The dress is usually 
of some dark or plain color, with satin stripes or 
arabesque figures in good contrasting colors. For 
instance, brown with green, brown with dark blue, 
or brown with purple stripes; or stone or fawn color, 
with blue, green, or darker shades of stone or fawn. 


Black Bareges with blue or green stripes or an. 
besques are very stylish. This material can be ob. 
tained from six dollars and a half, up to fourteen or 
fifteen dollars a dress. 

The Lawks are exceedingly delicate. Some of 
these also are flounced, and cost about eighteen 
dollars a dress. 

Of course plain Tissues and Bareges will be 
much worn, and these are very elegant when trim, 
med with flounces of the same. 

No change as yet has takefi place in the make of 
dresses. Braces are very much in favor. There are! 
too many elegant laces in fashion yet to dispose of; 
the open fronted dresses. Although morning-gmi 
are still made with broad revere, of velvet, or silk,, 
there are also some accompanied by large pelerine* 
or tippets. These pelerines, in high favor some 
years ago, will be again in vogue. 

Ball Dresses are very pointed and have no lap- 
pets or basques. Although lappets retain all their 
vogue for walking toilets, it is considered bad taste; 
to put them on ball dresses made of light tmm; 
However, they are still added to bodies for ladies 
who no longer dance, and who wear what may bo 
called matronly tissues. A great many bodies 
ball dresses havo draperies, a very graceful stykj 
which gives fulness to the bust and elegance to the! 
figure generally. However, for dresses with berth* 
or braces, the braces do not terminate at the na 1 1 
but are continued below and hang down tbtirir. | 
The effect of this arrangement is very pretty. Oim 
are fixed at the waist by a bow of ribbons, the 
ends floating like those of a sash. Double and tri$ 
skirts, puffings and flounces are most in for Ugh 
tissues. ' 

A great many bodies are ornamented in front as 
on the sleeves with floods of ribbon a la Lcuit A71 
This trimming is sometimes seen on the skirt. Tfcfl 
floods of ribbon are made of a number of loops li 
one over the other. i 

Lace is also extensively used in trimming drt«l 
and while we are on this subject, we must rrauj 
that M. Bell is now making very graceful primal 
of black lace and English application. These peJj 
rines, round behind, pointed in front, whew 1 

in the style of the Marie Antoinette fichu, are in Q 
wear for family evening parties and the theatre. | 

Bonnets. —But very few spring bonnets h 
made their appearance yet, as the “opening^ 
our fashionable milliners have not taken place. | 
give, however, the description of one of the 
elegant which we have seen. It is of pink poa 
soie, entirely oovered with a veil of point <J\ 
tulle, slightly puffed and bordered with a re 
blonde. This veil which covers the curtain; 

hangs on each side in long barbes on the shouj 
is fastened right and left of the front by three Ij 
some pink feathers. The inside is trimmed, *j 
one hand with daisies, on the other with a 
ribbon mixed with blonde. The fronts of bej 
are somewhat deeper than they havo been. 
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EMILY WHARTON'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


BT PAHNT SMITH. 


At eighteen, according to the diploma of a 
fashionable boarding-school, Emily Martin was 
fully qualified to marry. Her music was of the 
most scientific description, far above the com¬ 
prehension of the common herd; her voice in 
the highest state of cultivation; her French as 
Parisian as Monsieur Qondon and a provincial 
French nursery-maid could make it; her Italian 
to extensive that she could sing it with but few 
mistakes, and her embroidery and fancy work 
very much better than her plain sewing. 

Bo, as I said before, my friend Emily con¬ 
sidered herself fully competent for the matrimo¬ 
nial state, and a certain Louis Wharton thought 
so too. 

After the flutter of bridal finery and bridal 
parties was over, the young wife was carried off 
to a distant village to make acquaintance with 
her husband’s family, and she came home de¬ 
lighted with everything and everybody she saw. 
Such housekeeping, such clock-work regularity, 
such breakfasts, and dinners, and suppers; these 
were the themes of Emily’s conversation for 
many a day, and she had half a mind to try to 
rival her mother-in-law and sister-in-law in that 
respect. 

But her old interests and occupations soon 
superseded her new ones, the more readily, as 
Biddy, her one servant, was a faithful, thorough¬ 
going creature, who preferred having the work 
entirely under own control. 

It was four months after her marriage, and 
with a gay heart and willing hands, Emily Whar¬ 
ton was putting her frilled pillow-cases on the 
bed of her spare room, for her mother-in-law 
was expected that day to make them a visit. 

She was standing back to admire the effect of 
her handy work, when Biddy put her head in at 
the open door. 

“If you plase, mam,” said she, “I must go 
this minit to my sisther’s. Jemmy’s down stairs, 
and he says the baby’s most dead intirely. The 
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Virgin save us!” and Biddy’s tears flowed copi¬ 
ously. 

Poor Emily stood bewildered. It was a case 
in which she could not refuse to let her servant 
go, but what was she to do? her mother-in-law, 
the queen of housekeepers, coming, and dinner 
to get Had it been a piece of intricate musio 
to play at sight, Bhe would have laughed at the 
difficulty, but chickens to prepare, and dessert 
to make, and old Mrs. Wharton to oriticize! 
poor Emily felt as if her sorrow was as great as 
Biddy’s. 

“But can’t you run down and see the child, 
Biddy, and then come back to get dinner? You 
know my mother-in-law is coming to-day. You 
shall go away again as soon as possible. I guess 
the baby isn’t so very sick,” said she, as coax- 
ingly as if her manner would have made it as she 
wished. 

But Biddy shook her head. 

“If it’s ill jest, you see, mam, I must stay 
and help nurse it; and if it dies, Margary will 
want me to wake with it But I’ll come back, 
mam, as soon as iver I can,” and she left the 
room to put on her things. 

Emily seated herself on the foot of the bed 
which she had been at so much trouble to pre¬ 
pare, and looked as if stunned by some unex¬ 
pected blow. 

She could not collect her ideas, and it was not 
till she heard the hall door close, that she recol¬ 
lected how much she might have learned from 
Biddy, had she but had her wits about her suffi¬ 
ciently to have asked. 

There was a mine of energy in Emily’s cha¬ 
racter which had never been worked for want of 
necessity, so without stopping to bewail the 
unfortunate circumstance any longer, she pro¬ 
ceeded at once to the kitchen. There upon the 
large waiter, which Biddy always used for sueh 
purposes, lay a pair of fine chickens, with ampu¬ 
tated legs, and in the half prepared state in 
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which they were when she had reoeived the 
news. 

The poor, little housekeeper gazed at them for 
a moment, no more knowing what to do with 
them than the Indian did with the syllabub, till 
a happy thought flashed across her bewildered 
brain, and, with something like a smile, she got 
her cook book. Bat, alasl there were “ chicken 
patties,” and “ chicken gumbo,” and “ chicken 
friocasees,” but never a word about preparing 
and roasting chickens. She took the fowls up 
and studied their anatomy as attentively as ever 
Cuvier did that of some precious, unknown 
animal, but it was of no use; dress them she 
could not, and with a sigh, and a hearty inclina¬ 
tion to cry, she sat down to reflect upon what 
was to be done. 

She picked up the waiter and carried it to the 
oeilar, and during her explorations in the safe, 
she discovered a fine roasting piece of beef, 
which had been sent home with the marketing. 
She oould almost have danced for joy. A nug¬ 
get of gold gleaming upon the eye of a California 
adventurer was never half so welcome. Here at 
least there oould be no difficulty; no preparation 
nor filling was necessary here. She was uncer¬ 
tain, however, how long it should roast, so she 
again applied to her cook book. But with no 
better success than before. There was “beef 
a-la-mode ,” and “beef bouiUi ,” “French beef,” 
and “beef olins,” but never a word about a 
plain, old-fashioned roast. Still as there was a 
chance of getting something for dinner, Emily 
Would not be totally discouraged, so she hunted 
up a pan, and put the beef in the oven, determined 
it should be done enough; but knew nothing of 
the necessity of seasoning. 

The potatoes were her next trouble. Were 
they to be put in hot water or cold? And secretly 
thinking that washing them was about as dirty 
work as she ever did, she dropped them into a 
large boiler of hot water. 

The mental debate then was, “ Spinach versus 
cold ham.” The former carried the day, but as 
she looked at the basket full of crisp, dark-green 
leaves, she wondered if Louis, when he marketed, 
had intended they should live on spinach for the 
next week. So she threw a couple of handsful 
into a pot of water, and wondered how long it 
took eggs to boil hard enough to eat with it. 

“The dinner will look somewhat frugal, to be 
sure, but mother Wharton will excuse it under 
the circumstances, I know,” thought Emily, as 
she gazed at the clock, and found it was just 
twelve. They dined at two, and the dessert was 
yet to be made. But what was it to be? She 
did not know what Biddy had intended doing 


with all the milk which she saw in the odlar, 
but she was so out of patience with her cook 
book, that she never thought of consulting it 
again. Here, however, she defied circumstances. 
She had some fine preserves which her mother 
had put up for her, and cheese, and almonds, and 
raisins, and the dessert for this day should con¬ 
sist of these. 

With a mind very much relieved, she pro¬ 
ceeded to arrange the dinner-table, and after a 
dozen unnecessary excursions to the pantry, it 
was completed with the exception of spoons for 
the vegetables, and the castor. 

Emily thought it was now time to see how her 
dinner was coming on. She opened the door of 
the range, and to her dismay she found that the 
splendid piece of beef had a whitish, siokly look, 
and that the oven was as cold as charity. With 
tears in her eyes she tried the potatoes. They 
lay snugly huddled together far down in a gallon 
of water, as hard as when they were put in. 
The two handsful of spinach had diminished 
frightfully, and as a climax to the disasters, die 
now, for the first time, noticed that the bright 
fire in the range had become dusky white ashes, 
which gave forth no heat 

Her previous anxiety had made her nerots, 
and now she took a hearty cry. But she soot 
went to work again right bravely. She applied 
the poker vigorously to the grate, but nothing 
except dust and cinders, which nearly choked 
her, followed. She lifted the lid from the range 
and looked in. There was still a little fire left, 
and determining to have a good one when she 
made it, she threw on a whole scuttle full of 
coal. She went on raking away, covering her¬ 
self with fine white ashes, the tears coming occa¬ 
sionally in spite of herself, when the doorbell 
rang. 

With a half terrified “oh, dear, there they 
are,” and another burst of tears, which she 
hastily wiped away, Emily proceeded to open the 
front door, never thinking of her appearance. 

Louis was handing his mother out of the car¬ 
riage, and she stood like a culprit, half hidden 
by the door. 

“Here, Biddy, take this basket,” said he, 
handing a small travelling satchel, as he spoke, 
without looking up. 

“Oh, Louis!” was the answer of the supposed 
Biddy. 

The young husband started in astonishment 
That this blackened, tear-stained, ashes-covered 
figure oould be his neat, smiling, pretty wife, wis 
almost incomprehensible. 

“Biddy’s left me, Louis! How d'do, mother/ 
but the kiss on old Mrs. Wharton's free was 
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accompanied by snob a buret of tears as shocked 
the mother-in-law. The good, thrifty soul, oonld 
not comprehend tuck a sorrow. 

They all went into the parlor, where Emily, 
with a broken roioe, recounted her troubles. 

It would be untrue to say that Louis was not 
disappointed; he was so anxious that Emily 
should continue the favorable impression which 
he knew that she had at first made on his 
mother. In his own mind he had determined 
that she should sing herself like a mermaid into 
old Mrs. Wharton’s affections, and he just now 
discovered that there were other accomplish¬ 
ments, whioh he suspected his mother valued 
more highly than music, singing, French or 
Italian. 

The good lady smiled, but not unkindly, on 
her daughter-in-law, for she saw how anxious 
she was to do her duty. 

“No matter, Emily, about your dinner,” said 
she. “If your kettle boils, give us Borne bread 
and butter and preserves, and a cup of tea, and 
we shall do famously. Wait till I get off my 
things, and I will see what I can do with your 
refractory fire. I can generally coax up one 
like a charm.” 

The willing voioe and manner relieved Emily 


indescribably, and with a lightened heart she 
led the way to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Wharton rolled up her sleeves, tied her 
handkerchief over her cap, and pinned up her 
gown, (Emily did not possess a cooking apron, 
for which she inquired) then with an ease which 
did really seem like a charm, she kindled a fire 
with the splints which Emily had brought at her 
request from the cellar. 

A suspicious twitch flitted about the oorners 
of her mouth, as she peered over her spectacles 
at the beef, the potatoes, and the spinaoh, but 
she told Emily so kindly how she ought to have 
done, and made it all appear so easy, that the 
poor, little wife gave her a hearty kiss, and took 
another good cry. 

Biddy did not return till the next day, and to 
her astonishment she found that the “ould lady,” 
as she called her, was constantly invading her 
domain with young Mrs. Wharton, and after 
some unintelligible mutterings about “two mis- 
thresses,” she quietly yielded to the presence 
and the help of the two, when she was preparing 
meals, and in consequence, Emily Wharton now 
adds good cooking to uie list of her other accom¬ 
plishments, as we would advise all young ladies, 
whether married or not, to do. 


I THINK OF THEE. 

BT XLIZA BI8B11 


I thdtx of thee when morning flings 
Her rosy robe o’er earth and sea; 

I think of thee when midnight brings 
Repose, ’tis then I think of thee. 

When stars through the pure asure gleam— 
Those tiny blossoms of the sky— 

And when the struggling, faint moonbeam 
Brings thoughts of thee, for thee I sigh. 


When day is done, and stilly night 
Brings gentle, calm repose to me— 
When cares and sorrows take their flight, 
In balmy sleep I dream of thee. 

Through all the hours of blessed light, 
Amid my daily toil and care— 

And through the watches of the night, 
For thee, to Heaven ascends my prayer. 


THE MYSTIC RIVER. 

BT LOTTII LIHWOOD. 


Floating down the mystic river, 
Waite tb, pauseth, never, never, 
Swifter, deeper, grows forever— 
Life’s great silent stream 1 

Flowers along its banks are growing, 
Shadows dim, and sunlight glowing, 
Flit athwart its ebbing, flowing, 
like a changeful dream. 


As when daylight’s curtain doses, 
Dew-drops nestle ’mid the roses. 
But to flee when morn nndoses 
Her dark brilliant eye; 

So the dreams of joy and sorrow, 
That the gliding travellers borrow, 
For the never-coming morrow, 
Vanish out, and die! 
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THE PRAIRIE- WAIF. 


BT B. W. D1W118. 


A touth was traversing on horseback one of j 
our great western prairies. 

A leather saddle-bag slang over his horse, ! 
contained his wearing apparel, and in a knap- 
sack, which was strapped in soldier fashion to | 
his back, were a compass and a spy-glass—in- j 
straments as indispensible to the voyager on j 
the prairie sea, as to him who navigates the j 
deep. 

The patient horse plodded his toilsome way I 
through the tall grass, which in its rank luxu- I 
rionsness greatly impeded his progress. 

From time to time the young rider glanced : 
behind him at the sun, which was beginning to 
dye the western sky with gorgeous sunset hues, 
and then looked earnestly and anxiously for¬ 
ward. 

Stopping his horse at last, he took his glass 
from the knapsack, and after a careful scrutiny, 
a quiet smile broke over his grave, young face, 
and he murmured, as he replaced the instru¬ 
ment, 

“The hollow tree at last!” 

Guiding his horse in the direction toward 
which he had looked, the object mentioned soon 
became apparent—a tree of gigantic dimensions, 
but hollow, and almost dead, which stood like a 
sentinel at the outpost between the prairie and 
the oommon land. 

The rider, with what speed he could, ap¬ 
proached it; but it was not till he emerged from 
the high grass within a few rods of the tree, 
that he perceived, to his great surprise, that a 
little child was standing all alone beneath tEe 
huge, rugged branches. 

It was a little girl about five or six years old, 
and as beautiful as a veritable fairy, who stood 
in an expectant attitude gazing eagerly up into 
the tree. 

As she heard the rider approaching she partly 
turned her head, and made a motion desiring 
silence: and then remained, with her little finger 
still held up, and with an earnest smile on her 
bright face, still gazing upward. 

Hugh Westering, for that was the youth’s 
name, thought he had never seen anything so 
beautiful—had he been an artist, in fact, as he 
was in feeling, he would have wished to model 
the lovely child just as she stood and looked, as 
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the personification of “ Hope." He paused a mo¬ 
ment in admiration, and then slowly approached 
a little nearer. 

“Do not make a noise!" said the little girl, 
coming to meet him. 

“Why not?" asked Hugh, softly, respecting 
her commands. 

“Oh," she answered, “because I am expecting 
my owl to come out now. He is in the hollow 
tree—he has been there all day, and he would 
not come down, though I have tried hard to hoax 
him. But I think he is coming now—he came 
out only a little later last night, and I saw him 
put out his head just now. And look there," 
she added, with a joyous laugh, “what a nice 
feast I have got ready for him." 

Hugh looked where she pointed, and saw on 
the grass a number of flat, oval stones set out ii 
regular tea-table order. On these stones were 
piled up blackberries, whortleberries, ground¬ 
nuts, fresh hazel-nuts, and some pieces of dij 
bread. Little bouquets of the rich prairie flowers, 
bound together by blades of grass, were placed 
around—a more tasteful little tea-table could not 
have tempted Queen Titania herself. Hugh was 
becoming more and more interested in this lovely 
little one, who, though thus solitary, and appa¬ 
rently deserted in so dreary a spot, had, resting 
secure in her innocence, and knowing nought of 
evil, felt nought of fear. He determined to un¬ 
ravel the mystery of her being where she was, 
and dismounting, he left his poor, tired horse to 
pick a supper much to his liking from the gram, 
while he approached the child. She clapped 
her hands gleefully as she saw his intention of 
joining her, and said, 

“Oh, you’re coming to my supper! I’m so 
glad. You are better even than the owl.” 

Hugh smiled at the meagre compliment, and 
seated himself by invitation opposite to one of 
the stones which was playing the part of plate. 

The little hostess helped him plentifully to ha 
really delicious berries and nuts, chattering in 
childish fashion all the time about “the tea- 
party being begun, and how sorry the owl," 
(which she every now and then declared she saw 
peeping at them from the tree) “how sorry he 
must be that he had not oome when she asked 
him—but it was not too late yet, if he was not 
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too shy, and did not mind his country manners, 
and not being used to parties”—this last with a 
little air of childish importance. 

Hugh at length interrupted her merry talk, to 
question her seriously as to who she was, and 
how she came to be all alone in such a strange 
place. 

His interrogations seemed instantly to recall 
the child from the land of dreams, where she 
had been wandering, to this world of realities 
and sorrow. Her smiles and laughter changed 
to a look of distress, and tears rolled rapidly 
down her cheeks as she told Hugh her story in 
a childish, broken way. 

It appeared from what she said, that her 
mother had been left a widow in her solitary 
home, which lay in the wilderness just beyond 
the prairie. Unable to cope with the difficulties 
of her position, and far from either friends or 
neighbors, she had set out with her child to 
endeavor to cross the prairie in order to reach a 
more settled part of the country. 

Ere long, however, the lonely woman, who had 
no idea of the dangers of the enterprize she had 
undertaken, became lost and bewildered in the 
pathless waste. Fortunately her stock of provi¬ 
sions was ample, and did not fail her; but the 
anxiety and fatigue she underwent was so great, 
that when she was able to discern from a dis¬ 
tance the topmost branches of the beacon tree, 
for which her aching eyes had strained in vain 
for many long days, her strength, sustained till j 
then by excitement and fears for her child, failed ] 
utterly. She sunk down among the prairie grass, ] 
poor, weary, heart-broken traveller, to die on the ] 
borders of the promised land which her foot was ; 
never to tread. 

To the child she gave her earnest, dying j 
charges to loiter not when she should be no 
more, but to take their remaining provision and 
proceed strait onward till she should reach the 
hollow tree, where she bade her remain, knowing 
probably that there the child would be in com¬ 
parative safety, and could scarcely fail to be 
soon discovered by travellers passing a spot so 
well known. Alas, for the dying mother, who 
oould make no better provision for the orphan 
she was leaving! 

The weeping little one concluded her sad 
story, by saying she had only stopped just long 
enough to lay prairie flowers all round dear 
mamma, and then had come strait on, just as 
she said, till she had oome to the tree the night 
before. 

** Mother told me to wait here and God would 
provide for me,” she added, with a tone of doubt 
in her voioe, as though she asked Hugh to settle 


the question which had arisen in her lonely, little 
heart 

“And so He will—He has,” answered Hugh, 
much moved, and without another word he lifted 
the child to his saddle, and springing alter her, 
he folded her closely to Ms bosom beneath his 
warm cloak, and rode carefully homeward. 

Hugh Westering, though still a youth in years, 
was a man whose youthfal buoyancy was gone, 
owing to a great early disappointment 

He had been deeply attached to a beautiful 
girl of his native place, Salem, Massachusetts. 
She had given him every assurance of affection, 
and, notwithstanding their youthfulness, they 
were betrothed with the consent of friendB. Hap¬ 
pening, however, to attract the attention of a 
handsomer and gayer man, the fickle girl lightly 
broke her troth with the utmost levity and heart¬ 
lessness. 

Unfortunately Hugh was but too sincerely 
attached to this unworthy object. His feelings 
were naturally uncommonly deep and constant, 
and he felt the shock of this unexpected blow to 
his inmost being. He could find no solace in the 
reflection that the idol he had worshipped had 
proved herself a false goddess, unworthy a true 
man's homage —that he found the hardest thought 
of all to bear. 

The noble nature can better endure sorrow 
than humiliation; and what humiliation so keen as 
the degradation of the being dearer far than self. 

The sorrow and agitation this unhappy affair 
caused Hugh occasioned a severe illness, which 
for a time threatened his life. When he re¬ 
covered, he gathered together his means, and 
leaving forever a place which had become hateful 
to him, sought a home such as suited the gloomy 
and misanthropic state of his mind in the forests 
of the West 

His mother, a plain woman of the Quaker 
faith, whose whole affections were centered in 
her only child, accompanied him. 

For three long toilsome years had they lived 
in their lonely home. Hugh found a stern plea¬ 
sure in the fierce struggle by which the back¬ 
woodsman subdues nature; who does not willingly 
yield her freedom, and compels her to serve him 
and minister to his wants; but his heart had lain 
cold and dead in his bosom. 

How, for the first time in all that period, he 
felt it stir, as though to new life, as he folded 
: the lonely and deserted little orphan closely to 
him. While she remained awake he listened 
with a kind of rapture to the musio of her inno¬ 
cent prattle, and when she fell asleep in his 
arms, he bowed his head over her, and silent 
tears, the first he had shed since his great 
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sorrow, fell in Abe darkness, as he thanked God 
for giving him at last something for his lonely, 
aching heart to lore. 

Though it was not many miles from the out¬ 
skirts of the prairie to Hugh’s forest home, it 
was quite dark ere he reached it It was but 
an humble-looking place, the house, though large, 
being built of logs, as nearly all the dwellings in 
those remote regions are. 

The traveller seemed to have been expeoted— 
a boy was waiting outside the house, and came 
forward with a warm greeting to “Mr. Hugh,” 
and the door was at the same time opened by a 
middle-aged woman in Quaker dress and cap, 
who asked, 

“Is it thee, Hugh?” 

“Yes, mother,” replied the young man, as he 
carefully dismounted with the sleeping child in 
his arms. Entering the house, he deposited her 
on a lounge in an inner room, and turning toward 
the wondering old lady, simply ejaculated the 
word “ there,” in a tone of relief and satisfac¬ 
tion. The satisfaction, however, appeared to be 
by no means mutual. A frown of displeasure 
darkened friend Mary Westering’s brow, and she 
exclaimed in a tone of impatience, 

“Good Lord save thy wits, son, what has thee 
brought home now?” 

“Only a poor, lost child, mother.” 

“ Only a child! and what will it be next? Last 
week it was a poor, lame horse, which had been 
turned out on the prairie to die, which you 
brought home to tend, and nurse, and feed— 
before that it was a wounded deer—I have been 
pestered all my life with thy lame dogs and stray 
cats, and now it is only a child, I am to play 
foster-mother to.” 

“Mother!” said Hugh, in a tone of gentle re¬ 
proof, “thy words belie thy kind and tender 
heart. If I am compassionate to the helpless 
and suffering, when I meet them, from whose 
early teachings have I learnt the lesson? God 
knows, mother,” he continued, in a lower tone, 
and a voice he strove to make steady, “my heart 
has been hard and cold enough since the bitter 
time now past when Mary betrayed me—since 
then I have never felt it soften to any human 
being ae now to this poor child. Mother, wilt 
thou not love her—or at least bear with her for 
my sake?” 

It was the first time Hugh had ever alluded to 
the sorrow of his youth—the first time the name 
of the false maiden had been uttered between 
them, and the mother knew well how much it 
had oost her silent and reserved son to make this 
appeal; thoroughly melted, she answered with 
tears standing in her eyes, 


“Yea, that I will, Hugh, and bless her from 
my inmost heart if she prove to thee a comfort 
and solace, for greatly thou needest both.” 

And so it was, that the little orphan girl was 
welcomed into friend Mary's heart. At first, for 
the sake of the beloved son; but once admitted, 
the little one maintained her ground, and even 
conquered it anew in her own right She became 
the pet and darling of the old lady, and as for 
Hugh, from the time he took the poor, deserted 
little wanderer in his arms, he surrendered to 
her his whole heart He tended her—waited on 
her—amused her—sat by her when ill all through 
the long night—and was in all things her most 
obedient servant 

He spent several hours every day instructing 
her, and when he was working in the fields she 
was his constant companion. While he was busy 
with his farm work, she would nestle down in 
some shady corner, in sight, and make plays, and 
hold long conversations all by herself. A flower, 
a stone, a leaf, a bud, anything would serve for 
a foundation for her to build her fancies on; and 
Hugh, formerly so grave and sad, often paused 
in his work, and stood listening and laughing at 
these imaginary discourses, when the child fio- 
cied herself unobserved. 

Sometimes he would approach her, and with a 
heart overflowing with love and joy would ask, 
“Art thou happy, my little prairie bird?” and 
she soon learned to know that nothing in the 
world delighted him so much as to hear her 
reply, in the Quaker phraseology, which sounds 
so quaintly sweet on childish lips, i 

“Yes, dear Hugh, as happy as thoa oould’st 
wish.” 

Nothing is so grateful and flattering to a nu, 
particularly one whose affections have once bees 
made the sport of treachery or falsehood, «the 
affection of children, since it bears bo indis¬ 
putably the stamp of genuine honesty that non* 
can doubt its sincerity. Hugh could not but see 
that his little foundling preferred him to all the 
world, and of course the fact increased his 
tenderness for her. 

Thus pleasantly passed away the little girl’i | 
childhood—no one ever came to claim ho, 
though her romantic story was often told to suck I 
travellers as not unfrequently sought a tempo- I 
rary shelter beneath Hugh’s hospitable root : 
Hugh, therefore, in course of time, lost the dread 
of losing her, whioh had troubled him so muck i 
at first 1 

A few years rolled swiftly by, and as by some 
magic, the playful child has been transformed ! 
into a beautiful, bewitching young woman. 

Hugh could only gaze and wonder—oould it be 
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that the vision of loveliness which he saw flitting 
about his humble dwelling, and seeming to 
irradiate each spot she visited by the mere sun¬ 
shine of her beauty—ooold it be the very same 
being, the same little Fanny, whom he had found 
under the old prairie-tree, and carried home, 
like a lost lamb, in his bosom? 

Fanny was about eighteen years old, when 
it happened that a company of United States 
soldiers, on their overland way to California, a 
country which was beginning to attract great 
attention, claimed Hugh's hospitality for the 
night, and both house and barn were crowded by 
the travellers. 

Among the guests at the house was, of course, 
the commanding officer, young Lieutenant How¬ 
ard, of Philadelphia. His manners were those 
of a gentleman of refinement; his conversation 
was lively and brilliant; he was, besides, ex¬ 
tremely handsome, and as he appeared to be 
greatly struck by Fanny’s loveliness, and devoted 
himself to her with a courtly gallantry, to which 
the country maiden was all unused, it will be 
conceded that a more dangerous visitor could 
scarcely have entered the forest home, if Fanny 
wished to continue to 

"Walk in maiden meditation—fancy free." 

But however willingly the young soldier would 
have lingered in this Eden which he had found 
In the wilderness, duty summoned him on the 
morrow to resume his journey. He accordingly 
•* marshalled his men," and having courteously 
thanked his host and hostess, and taken a some¬ 
what tender leave of Fanny, he mounted his 
horse to depart. But ere he had secured his 
seat on the saddle, the animal swerved violently 
aside, owing to a sudden fright, and the rider 
was dashed forcibly to the ground. 

His leg was broken by the fall, and as the 
aocident of coarse unfitted him for travel, he 
remained in friend Mary's hands, while the 
troop proceeded on their journey without him. 

Of necessity the young man was domiciled for 
many weeks in Hugh's cottage, and never was 
invalid more carefully nursed and oared for. 
Friend Mary was an excellent nurse, and unre¬ 
mitting in her attentions, and both Hugh and 
Fanny, but more frequently the latter, were con¬ 
stantly summoned to her aid. 

Young Howard, on his part, seemed to have no 
idea of playing the uninteresting and querulous 
invalid. He exerted his really uncommon talents 
to render himself agreeable and entertaining, 
and his dark eyes told eloquent tales to Fanny. 
Will the simple country girl have wit to read 
them? 


Friend Mary, simple-minded and unobservant, 
saw nothing of what was going on, but Hugh 
had perceived from the very first what a power¬ 
ful impression the young girl's beauty had pro¬ 
duced on the young soldier. 

It was therefore no surprise to him when, one 
evening, before the youth was to resume his 
journey westward, he laid before him satisfhe- 
tory papers in proof of his respectability and 
character, and demanded permission to address 
his adopted daughter. 

Hugh had not an objection to urge. The pro¬ 
posal seemed in every way honorable and de¬ 
sirable; yet his heart sickened within him as he 
listened to the stranger's voice. Even the words 
in which his petition was urged grated on his 
ear—for the first time he heard Fanny spoken of 
as his daughter with pain. In vain he mentally 
chid himself, and bade himself consider the 
advantageousneBS of Lieutenant Howard's offer, 
so much more brilliant than he could have hoped 
for Fanny—so honorable both to himself and 
her. He could not persuade himself that the 
young soldier's proposal had caused him any¬ 
thing but the keenest anguish of spirit 

So greatly was he agitated and overcome by 
the conversation we have alluded to, that he was 
twice obliged to leave the apartment, ere he 
could recover composure to grant the young 
lover the privilege he felt he had no right to 
withhold. 

The next morning, Fanny rose early, as had 
been agreed upon between her and friend Mary, 
to preside at the early breakfast prepared for 
the parting guest 

Hugh, who had passed a sleepless night, and 
had been long up, heard her lively call as she 
passed his door, but he made no response, re¬ 
maining in his room till the sound of a horse 
galloping away assured him of the young soldier's 
departure. How ooold he doubt the answer he 
had received ? 

He descended slowly and sadly to the room 
below, but he assumed a cheerful air as he 
entered the apartment—at least he could spare 
Fanny the pain of knowing the suffering she 
innocently caused him—she should never blush 
for the folly of one she had revered and respected 
as a father. At least he could keep his secret— 
had he not guarded it well—almost from his own 
heart even—for two long years? 

Fanny with somewhat heightened color and 
downcast eyes, was busying herself with the 
breakfast things as he entered. 

Hugh, with the desire a despairing man has 
of hearing a dreaded certainty affirmed, said 
with an attempt at pleasantry, 
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“Well, Fanny, dew, bow ia itt Has he 
gpoknn?” 

“Yea, Hugh.” 

“4»d your reply?” 

Fanny blushed deeply, and turned away her 
bead. 

“I want courage to tell you my reply,” she 
said. 

“ Take courage, Fanny,” replied Hugh, in a 
Toioe which told how sadly his own was failing 
him. 

Fanny was silent a moment, and then looking 
up at Hugh with her candid blue eyes filled with 
tears, said in an agitated roice, 

“Yes, I will take oourage, dear Hugh—though 
it costs me a struggle—for your sake as well as 
mine. I told him I did not, and oould not love 
him, because I already loved another.” 

“Indeed, Fanny?” cried Hugh, completely 
taken by surprise, “how can that be when you 
have known no other?” 

“The person I love I have known all my life,” 
said Fanny, raising her eyes to Hugh’s face, 
“and be has loved me well these two years, 
though he little guessed I knew it” 

She smiled through her blushes and tears, and 
Hugh changing color, stammered, 


“Ah, Fanny, can I, dare I think-” 

“Think anything,” said Fanny, giving way to 
a violent fit of weeping, whiob she sought in vain 
longer to restrain, “except that I am bold and 
unmaidenly. Or forgive me, dear Hugh, if you 
do think so—but it was the only return I have 
ever had it in my power to make for all year 
goodness to me.” 

“Forgive you, Fanny? Oh, I bless yon and 
thank you from my inmost heart—you have 
made me the happiest creature on God’s earth.” 

“Except one,” smiled Fanny, laying her girlish 
cheek affectionately on the rough-coated breast 
to which she was clasped; and if we may read 
aright the expression of that sweet young face, 
we must believe it no mistaken feeling which has 
made her reject youth and beauty for the sake 
of a man, plain-featured and no longer young. 
There is no mistaking that look of perfect love 
and trust—deep—earnest—entire. 

Who shall judge of a girl’s fancies? “The 
wind bloweth whither it listeth,” and even so 
waywardly does woman bestow her love. Yet 
seldom, indeed, does it happen that any man is 
so fortunate as to win the entire affections of 
the same individual thrice—as child, girl id 
woman. 


LEONORE. 

BT 0LAE1I01 MlLVIIf. 


Snow the midnight hour is stealing 
Through the dim and silent room 
Where the dying maiden lingers 
Still, amid the deepening gloom; 
Yet the pale and placid features 
Show that life is almost o’er, 

That the grave will soon receive thee, 
Leonora! 

On the hushed and weary household 
Yet a deeper shadow lies, 

For the light of life is fading 
From the bright and beaming eyes; 
And the deep and heavy breathing 
Tells thou'rt nearest that fkr shore, 
Where no sorrow e’er shall wake thee, 
Leonora 1 

Must It be that all that’s lovely, 

All that’s dear shall pass away? 
That our p urest, sweetest treasures 
All shall silently decay? 

Can it be that then art going 
Far away tC oome no mere? 

Wilt then then ns now be with me, 
L esso r s ? 


Ah! how sad will be the Spring-time 
When the flowers bloom again! 

I shall miss thy gentle presence, 

I shall feel that life is run! 

Yet I know that thou will hover 
O’er the ones thou’st loved before. 
When the band of death bath found thee, 
Leonora! 

Hush! I feel the night air breathing 
Soft upon my aching brow, 

And I know that death is ooming 
With a sudden stillness now! 

Lo! the fever-strife is ended— 

Lo! the hours of life are o'er— 

Thou hast passed the darkling current, 
Leonora! 

Calm and meek tbe hands are folded 
O’er the still and silent breast. 

Where no sorrow e’er shall enter, 

Ho dark cloud disturb her rest 
Thou hast joined the angel eharos, 

On the bounds of that bright there, 
Where tbe spirit knows no dtmnom, 
Leonora! 
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The front of the Aylesford mansion was a 
blaze of light on the evening in question. The 
uproar of carriages, arriving and depositing their 
precious freights, was almost deafening at times. 
Between lanes of servants the guests passed up 
to the imposing doorway, and entering the 
carved and wainscoted hall, whioh was now 
fairly dazzling with light, were shown up the 
wide staircase to the chambers set aside for 
dressing-rooms. It was a splendid spectacle to 
see the proud dames, attended by their lovely 
daughters, come pouring down the ample, heavily 
baiustraded steps, and flock toward the drawing¬ 
rooms like stately birds. The rustle of stiff 
brocades, and the fluttering sound of fans, were 
mingled with a rich, low murmur of animated 
conversations, carried on in whispers, that was 
like a soft undertone to a gay piece of musio. 
Nor were the cavaliers less gorgeous-looking 
than their partners. The age of dark and 
sober hues had not yet wholly usurped that of 
gay colors and silken fabrics for gentlemen's 
wear; and the petit maitre of the day thought 
himself unfit for female society, if his ruffles were 
not of the choicest lace, his coat and waistcoat 
elaborately embroidered, and his white hands 
sparkling with jewels. All was a blase of light 
and grandeur. Swords jingled; diamond shoe- 
buckles flashed; necklaces sparkled till they 
rivaled the fair wearer’s eyes; and the air was 
fragrant everywhere with the exquisite perfumes 
of the powder shaken from dozens of lovely 
heads whenever they moved. From a military 
band, stationed close by in the garden, came 
bursts of proud music continually, that made 
many a charming little foot move impatiently, 
and stirred the blood even of the old. 

It would be impossible for us to describe half 
the superb dresses that made their debut on that 
occasion; but our flair readers would never for¬ 
give us if we omitted those of Mrs. Warren and 
the bride. The former wore a petticoat of crim¬ 
son satin, thick as a board, the very sight of 
which would drive a modern belle crazy with 
envy. Over this was a skirt of rich, gold- 
flowered brocade; the boddioe bring made of 
the same material; sad sleeves that, reaching to 
the elbow, were trimmed with deep, yellow, old 
lace, ef almost fabulous value. But the head¬ 


dress of Mrs. Warren was the crowning triumph 
of the good lady's toilet. This coiffure was, in 
fact, the masterpiece of the French artist, whom 
Mrs. Warren had engaged three months before, 
and who had spent most of his leisure moments 
since in studying out this grand achievement of his 
genius. It rose nearly two feet in height, a per¬ 
fect mass of interwoven ribbons, carls and jewels, 
almost rivaling that, which, a few years later, 
gave a European reputation to the celebrated 
Lemard, hair-dresser to Marie Antoinette, be¬ 
cause he had consumed in it upwards of fourteen 
yards of gauze. It was, in short, a miniature 
tower of Babel, done in hair, pomatnm and 
powder. The dowager was as proud of this 
chef (Tanivre as her artist, and had but one draw¬ 
back indeed on her satisfaction, which was that 
her oousin. Lord Danville, oould not behold this 
miracle of art, taste and beauty. 

The bride's dress followed the fashion of the 
hour less servilely, having been made subservi¬ 
ent to her, own excellent taste. Her hair was 
drawn back entirely from her face, as was the 
prevailing mode; a style that eminently suited 
her regular features; but instead of being raised 
into an enormous tower, it was simply combed 
over an ordinary cushion, a long curl or two 
being allowed to fall behind each ear. It was 
slightly powdered on this oocasion, but with 
silver mareschale , which produced an indescriba¬ 
bly brilliant effect against her fair complexion; 
and further ornamented by a wreath of delicate 
flowers placed on one side. On her snowy, swan¬ 
like neck, she wore a superb necklace of dia¬ 
monds, which had belonged tb her mother. Her 
petticoat was of rich, white satin, the bottom 
being trimmed with wreaths of flowers; while 
her gown was of rose-colored brocade, wrought 
with silver flowers, and looped back from the 
under skirt with bunches of ribbons and flowers. 
Her stomacher was of costly lace, interspersed 
with diamonds. Her sleeves, like her aunt’s, 
were tight to the elbow, where they were trim¬ 
med with a double ruffle of lace, whose fkbrio 
of frost-work set off the taper and rounded arm, 
heightening even its statuesque beauty. Her 
shoes were of white satin, pointed at the toes, 
and with high, red heels, a fashion which showed 
to the greatest advantage a lady’s instep. She 
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carried a Watteau fan, a gift from the French 
ambassador, worth almost its weight in gold. 

Such was Kate's costume, and amid all that 
splendid circle, she was, beyond rivalry, the 
loveliest Nor was the bridegroom, who appeared 
simply in the uniform of his rank, less conspicu¬ 
ous among the array of magnificently clad gentle¬ 
men. His air of command and of manly dignity 
had, indeed, but one rival there; and that was 
in Washington himself, who then, as ever, 
“ towered pre-eminent." The grand, yet simple 
dignity of that heroic form; the quiet authority 
in the somewhat severe face; and the unaffected, 
yet awe-inspiring manner: ah! what pen can 
deeoribe these, which cotemporary painters con¬ 
fessed themselves unable to limn, and which t!he 
tongues of his most gifted compatriots fell short 
of depicting. But, though every eye turned 
first on the commander-in-chief, (even the eyes 
of those suspected of secretly wishing well to 
the royal arms,) the next object of admiration, 
at least among the ladies, was the bridegroom, 
as that of the gentlemen was the bride. Even 
the graceful, French noblemen, who were pre¬ 
sent, altogether failed of attracting attention by 
the side of these. 

The ceremony was impressively performed, 
the bridegroom making the responses in a firm 
voice, and the bride in one a little fluttered. 
After a proper interval had elapsed, the dancing 
began. But our fair readers must not suppose 
that those high-bred dames permitted them¬ 
selves, as their descendants do, to be taken 
familiarly about the waist by a comparative 
stranger, and whirled around the room in a 
sohottish, or other waltz, as if the giddy pair 
were human spinning-tops. Nor must they im¬ 
agine that the cavalier and his partner, with 
arms a-kimbo and faces alternately turned to¬ 
ward each other and averted, went stamping up 


and down the apartment, like wild Indians, in a 
polka. They must not even think that fin 
gentlemen was at liberty to swing his partner 
till her wrists ached, whenever he approached 
her in a quadrille, for that now comparatiTelj 
obsolete dance had not then yet come into 
fashion. The minuet was the only danoe suffi¬ 
ciently courtly for that high-bred age. It re¬ 
quired something more than ordinary grace also 
to elicit admiration in that princely pastime; 
for it was performed in single couples, and with 
the eyes of the whole room watching for the 
slightest display of awkwardness. When the 
minuet, however, was danced to perfection, as it 
was more than once during this evening, it 
elicited that complete satisfaction in the be¬ 
holder, which any finished work of art alvsjs 
produces. The gentleman leading out his fair 
partner as ceremoniously as if she was a queen, 
bowed over her hand till he bent almost to her 
waist; while she curtsied in return, with lashes 
drooping on her cheek, the color rising into her 
face, and her damask-gown rustling as it sank to 
the floor. All this had a grace, a statelines* 
and an air of chivalrous worship, such as, aln! 
we never see in a modern ball-room. Then tk 
exquisite ease with which the partners sobs- 
quently moved through the aristocratic dun, 
gliding to the slow, measured, stately must; 
the cavalier inclining his powdered head pit’ 
foundly, with his hand on his heart, wheniTti 
he touched the hand of his companion; while 
she performed each evolution with lightness of 
step, a tender coyness, and a formal grace, which 
seemed to be the poetical realization of that 
lordly and perhaps pompous, yet knightly age. 
When the bride executed the minuet, she carried 
off all plaudits, however, for notwithstanding 
others danced well, she danced surpassingly so. 

From “KaU Aylafvrd." 
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LURLINE. 

BT S. X. THAT1B. 


It was the solemn midnight hour, 

A storm was on the sky— 

Unheeded by those saddened hearts, 

In their deep agony. 

They knelt around the dying bed, 

The death-bed of the young, 

And with deep sobs, and heartfelt sighs, 
A mournful dirge they sung. 

"Thou art leaving us, our Lurline, 

So fpndly loved and well, 


Oh! thou art still so dear to us— 

How can we say farewell? 

"We gaze upon thy thin, pale eheek, 

Thy fever flashing eye, 

We feel that Death is near to thee— 

Oh! God, let him go byP 

The wail was hushed —far Death had mb* 
And bone the flower away, 

To bloom in firirer, brighter eUmes, 

Where reigns eternal day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LOST FOUND. 

In a richly famished room, on her couch, 
reclined the Lady Walden. Beauty no longer 
gave radiance to her face, but the pensive, care¬ 
worn look that lingered among the ravages suf¬ 
fering and Borrow had made, imparted to her 
countenance a purely spiritual, saint-like expres¬ 
sion. Her hair was so white that one could 
hardly distinguish the line of silver that parted 
it from her pale brow. She wore a cap of fine 
material—a cambric robing-gown, and as she 
lay, ahe ever and anon pressed her hand above 
her eyes, as if she would fain, for the moment, 
shot oat the light of day. She had evidently 
been weeping, and the cause Beemed to be—her 
husband. He sat by her side—his head bowed 
on both hands, his posture one of deep humilia¬ 
tion. 

A low, trembling voice broke the silence of 
the room, as the lady said, “ It would ill become 
me, perhaps, near the grave as I am, to deny 
forgiveness to an erring fellow creature. Henyy, 
if you had only told me this before our marriage! 
I loved yon too well not to forgive, even then— 
and oh! I believe heaven has punished me for 
my idolatrous affection—but had I known all, 
this double sin had been prevented. Now I will 
not chide yon—you have suffered, oh! how much 
more than myself, poor Henry.” 

“You were an angel!** whispered a broken 
roice. 

“No, only a weak mortal, and yet heaven 
strengthens me to do hay duty. Do not sob this 
way, dear Henry, I cannot bear it. I feel we 
have both been very sinful thus to mourn for 
eighteen long years—thus to defer the exquisite 
happiness of forgiveness. We both needed chas¬ 
tening—yet our selfishness has prolonged it, and 
but added torture. Come, cheer up, God has not 
forgotten us. Look at our son, noble, beautiful 
boy! I, at least, deserved not such a treasure, 
for I have lightly cherished it. Come, let me tell 
you what I intended to do this morning. Neither 
of us have many years to live—let ns then im- 

Vol. XXVII.—22 


prove what little time remains. Look how the 
wind steals over those roses, catching perfume 
before it flies, to bear to other banks of sweets— 
so let time pass over us, bearing the perfume of 
good deeds to the better home. To-morrow is 
our boy’s freedom day. We must forget the 
past in order to be benefited by the future—and 
I would have no sombre memory darken to-mor¬ 
row’s festival. From to-day, therefore, I have 
determined that not a word of our misfortune 
shall ever pass my lips. Is it a thing to mourn 
over—the thought that our beautiful girl has 
been these eighteen years among the blest in 
heaven? No! rather to rejoice, while we feel 
her gentle ministrations. What do you say, my 
dear husband, that forever after to-day we bury 
the past!” 

A silent pressure of the hand was the baronet’s 
only response, and clasping his wife to his bosom, 
he hurried with a lightened heart to his own 
room, there to thank God for His many mercies. 


“Did you ever see Lady Walden looking so 
well before since her great misfortune?” asked 
a noble lord of an old dowager, who had in her 
turn expressed surprise on the same account 
quite often to sundry persons. 

“No,” replied the old lady—“I was saying a 
great many times that it was marvelous she gave 
this party on Lord Henry’s freedom day; let me 
see—yes, this is the very first since; and—but 
then she is changed—changed, oh! yes—Lady 
Walden is changed—very—very, ” Bhe added, 
dropping her voice, and repeating the word after 
the custom of good old ladies. 

“Lord Henry is a fine young man.” 

“Yes—but I fancy he has grown a trifle thin 
since he travelled; and—mercy! did you see him 
start? No wonder, there is irresistible attraction 
in that young person’s face—who is she ? I mean 
the one just entering with that noble-looking 
woman; good heavens! what a likeness!” 

“Likeness—of whom—where?” 

“Why to the Waldens—to Lord nenry, for 
instance; look at them now—look, look—did 
you ever meet with anything so striking?” 
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41 Y—e—8,” said the other, hesitatingly, “there 
is a—a—yes, a striking likeness, as you say; by 
the way I must find who she is;” and the little, 
youthful old man tripped away, keeping time to 
the music of the band outside. 

Marie (for it was she) soon found herself an 
object of immense interest; this and that one 
peering from all sides—some giving a stealthy, 
well-bred glance—others forgetting politeness in 
their curiosity, and staring as it has been said 
only Yankees can stare; but young America 
sometimes finds more than her match in old Eng¬ 
land—there is not so much difference as some 
suppose, especially in the matter of rudeness. 

The excitement at last became so intense that 
it attracted the attention of Lady Walden. 

“They say there is quite a wonder of beauty 
and youth present, in the person of a young 
girl,” she said to her husband—“what does it 
mean?—who have we invited out of our circle?” 

‘‘Nobody,” replied the baronet—“this is a 
young American girl whom Lady Manget has 
brought; it seems she is known to no one but 
her—really quite a sweet young creature—but 
why she has chaperoned her here I cannot im¬ 
agine. However, she must be a person of dis¬ 
tinction, or-” 

“My dear Lady Walden, let me introduce you 
to my new acquisition,” said a sweet voice, in¬ 
terrupting the baronet—and the dark-eyed Lady 
Manget presented the beautiful girl, remarking 
as she did so, “My young American friend has 
become quite a belle.” 

“A sweeter vision never crossed my path,” 
said Lady Walden, mentally, feasting her eyes 
upon the speaking features—the rich tints of the 
cheeks, the sparkling eyes of such clear, deep 
blue, and, stranger though she was, she took 
both hands in hers and gazed with a sad kind 
of searching look into the angelic countenance. 
For an instant a sudden paleness overspread her 
features, and she shut her eyes with a slight 
moan—but almost as quickly regaining compo¬ 
sure, she led the young creature to a seat, and 
sat herself beside her. 

“I should not keep you from the dance,” she 
said, in a low and remarkably sweet tone. 

“You do not detain me at all,” replied Marie, 
“I much prefer to be quiet awhile; I know not 
why,” she added, mentally, “but I feel so strongly 
attracted toward this lovely woman.” 

“I want you to tell me all about America and 
American ladies,” said Lady Walden, with gentle 
earnestness; “it seems to me that your men are 
all brave, and your women all fair.” 

“You do us honor,” replied Marie, blushingly: 
but it was not wholly the compliment that called 


out the rosy red. She saw not far from her, lean¬ 
ing against a draperied pillow, the noble youn| 
heir, Lord Henry, regarding her with passionate 
soul-searching glances—a fire in his eye, ablooi 
on his cheek that added new beauty—she kne< 
the light and the flush were kindled by her pn 
sence, and a pang shot through her heart as el 
thought perchance he could not conquer \ 
ardent love. But soon rallying, she delight) 
Lady Walden with a vivid description of soi 
parts of her country, the customs and prejudice 
the virtues and follies of society. 

Her listener expressed herself highly gratis 
and gazed with growing wonder on the eloqi 
young girl, when looking suddenly up she 
scried her son standing in the posture of i 
who would seek farther opportunity of acquai 
once. 

“Come here, Henry,” she cried, beckonia 
“Miss, I beg your pardon.” 

“Le Dunlap,” Marie responded, tremblia 
little as she put her hand in that of Lord He) 
“we have met before.” 

“Ah! indeed,” replied the lady, glancing 
easily from Marie to her son, and noting the 
pidation, the nervous manner that had comi 
him. 

“I had tho pleasure of seeing him at sj- 1 
foster-father’s house,” said Marie, for tte 
time feeling the painful awkwardness of 
position, her inability to speak of those 1 
memory she reverenced as filial love diet) 
They talked together, and now Lady V 
seemed to feel a curious interest, claspiq 
hands, starting, bending forward to look at 
sometimes with features almost rigid, and ^ 
ful working of the lips. 

“It is so very strange, so wonderful, 
would murmur, “how like they are. Sk\ 
have been just such another—but I brt 
mised—I icill not regret the past. Is it 
Can Henry love her —can he love her?” 

This she murmured seeing the young i 
upon Marie one despairing glance—turn 
rise and abruptly leave her side. Lady j 
had not observed the growing and into 
citement visible through the crowded « 
those who were not like her absorbed 
effort to subdue old memories. It was 
though, that there was a marvelous an 
whispering and shrngging of shoulde 
persons passed and repassed the lady an 
looking at both with singular interest; 
faces of some were quite pale and full 
while others seemed almost bursting | 
effort of keeping a joyftil secret; that 
sent out its shrilly melody witb new 
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that outside, the shouts were prolonged far and 
wide. There was a rumor floating in the air 
that assumed various shapes; some said that the 
child-stealer had returned, that she had become 
known, and the baronet had instantly caused her 
arrest—others that an impostor was striving to 
palm off a girl on the Waldens as their daughter. 
All the marvelous stories took hue from the ex¬ 
travagance or imagination of the gossips. 

It was certain that a note had been given to 
the b&ronet, that after its perusal he grew “as 
white as a sheet,*' and nearly upset two old 
dowagers in his rush from the hall; it is certain 
that the handsome, stately woman had been seen 
in close conference with him. 

It is certain that after the interval of some 
twenty minutes he returned, yet whiter than 
when he went out, with the large, handsome 
woman by his side, also looking extremely agi¬ 
tated ; and everybody saw the stranger walk up 
to Marie, gently touch her beautiful curls, part 
one, and turn to the baronet, who immediately 
making an effort to speak and stretch out his 
bands, fell heavily backward, and amidst the 
rush and confusion was carried from the room. 

“What does it all mean? 1 ’ whispered the 
alarmed crowd. 

“What has happened?" cried Lady Walden, 
springing like one frantic to her feet. 

“My sweet sister," said a low voice at Marie's 
side, “my own darling sister," and her hand was 
clasped, an arm circled her waist—those deep 
blue eyes bent in holy love upon hers. Lord 
Henry stood beside her. 

“Pray be calm," he added, in a lower voice, 
leading her through a near entrance, Lady Wal¬ 
den following by the tearful entreaty of the 
stranger, “do not let our mother hear you—be 
redm —you tremble—all shall be explained, my 
sweet sister—how could I help but love you 
when I first saw you?” 

A faint shriek burst from the white lips of 
Lady Walden, as they entered the private room 
where sat the baronet, feebly supporting him¬ 
self, and audibly repeating again and again, 
“My God, I thank Thee." 

“My wife—oh, let us be humble this .day; 
come nearer, sweet child—come and behold your 
parents who have sorrowed for you night and 
day—come," he cried, with outstretched hands. 

Bat Lady Walden sprang forward, and catch¬ 
ing Marie in her arms, she burst forth like one 
inspired: and such words surely seldom issue 
from mortal lips! It was a song of Thanksgiving, 
a Miriam chant—and as she stood there, her hair 
falling once more glossily from under the con¬ 
fines of her cap—her blue eyes upraised, her 


slender figure dilating—her looks and tones and 
gestures overflowing with a love that had found 
full vent for its long pent-up emotion, she looked 
almost celestial. Marie from the first had eagerly 
hung upon her every word: and now that she 
knew the extent of her bliss, she was nearly over¬ 
powered. And at the word mother, when she 
essayed to speak it, what new and wonderful 
feelings flooded in upon her heart! Oh! it was 
a fit scene for angels to rejoice over. And with 
what mournful tenderness did Lady Walden turn 
to Mrs. Le Dunlap. “You have been, through the 
workings of an ever wise Providence, a mother to 
my child," she said. “Her heart has laid upon 
your bosom—you have led her to womanhood 
safely and happily. Heaven knows what we have 
suffered—but the past is gone—this moment re¬ 
pays me ten-fold; we have all sorrowed—let us 
all be reconciled." 

At this instant Marie—or, as we should call 
her, young Lady Aimee—turned and springing 
toward her foster-mother, fell sobbing upon her 
bosom. 

“You will not forget me, Marie, though I have 
been unjust to you—you will still cherish my 
memory?" 

“Forever, and ever, and ever," said Lady 
Aimee, solemnly, still clinging to her: “oh! my 
own, dear mother," she added, turning to Lady 
Walden, “you will let me love her, won't yon?— 
Bhe has been an angel of goodness to me—she 
took me from poverty—she cherished me as she 
would her own, in a home of luxury; she has 
done more for me than tongue can tell—I may 
still love her dearly, very dearly." 

“Love her, my child," said a broken voice, 
and Aimee was in a moment by her father’s side, 
pressed again and again to his heart. 

Meanwhile the crowds below were growing 
impatient. Everybody, it may be supposed, had 
exhibited an unfathomable amount of sagacity, 
protesting that they had had a warning of it all: 
they had thought of this remarkable coincidence, 
and the other wonderful feature: and above all, 
had been impressed that “ something t vas going to 
happen” 

Lady Walden preferred being retired for the 
remainder of the evening—but young Lady 
Aimee entered the great saloon leaning upon 
the arm of her father—Lord Henry on the other 
side, his face absolutely radiant with his new¬ 
born happiness. Then what congratulations! 
How wealth and loveliness, youth and age united 
in welcoming the long-lost pearl; how beautiful 
seemed all things—the lights danced with a bril- 
lianoy just acquired—the bands had pressed 
closer to the door, pouring in triumph strains 
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that moved the pulse with a quick, rapturous 
beat—the peasantry filled all the air with their 
thrilling shouts, and the windows were crowded 
with honest faces, striving for a glance at the 
new-found lady-child of the baronet. Happy 
voices resounded on every side, and in a kind of 
bewildering joy the young and lovely creature 
moved on, ever and anon glancing upward to the 
glad face of her father, or the beaming features 
of Lord Henry, whom she had at last learned to 
love. Amidst all this glow of heart she did not 
forget the past. If one form bad been there— 
one more than noble face, lighted up with the 
glorious pride of intellect—if he had been there 
to share her pleasure. 

“Can I not read your thoughts, sister?” asked 
Lord Henry, playfully. 

A blush was her only answer. 

“If Frederic were here,” he said, archly. 

“Let us go to mother,” she replied, answering 
his look with a glance full of expression—“oh! 
dear Henry, can it be reality, that I have found 
so many loved ones?” 

“Aye! indeed, a blessed reality to us,” he 
replied, kissing her upturned brow. 

It was nearly grey dawn before Lady Aimee 
retired, for her mother was unwilling to yield 
up the sweet form that laid against her bosom, 
living years of deep and tender happiness in 
moments, and feeling in her heart the fresh ten¬ 
drils of her love reaching up from their withered 
stems, and growing strong and green again in 
the sunlight of her new existence. 

“I am so afraid you will vanish from before 
my eyes,” she would say, looking down with 
tears hanging on her smiles, “it seems so like 
a bfessed vision that I fear to move lest the 
fabric shall dissolve—but you need rest, my dear 
daughter; one more kiss, and I will go with you 
myself to the door of your room.” 

“How beautiful—oh, how beautiful!” cried 
the enraptured girl, pausing in the centre of the 
large apartment. A bedstead with soft silken 
hangings, gleaming with golden embroidery, 
stood at one end, glittering in the faint light. 
The richest and most delicate furniture disposed 
in graceful grouping—exquisite statuary—every 
thing pure, refined, and exalting in the noble 
pictures, met her delighted vision. Upon a little 
table inlaid with ivory rested some rare volumes. 
She carelessly opened one, and on the fly-leaf, to 
her astonishment, saw written, “Dedicated to 
our angel child.” 

And upon the covering of the bed were the 
same words delicately embroidered—everywhere 
she found them—everywhere these silent, but 
beautiful tokens of the place she had held in the 


memory of her mother. Lady Walden had taken 
a mournful pleasure in thus decorating tins 
apartment sacred to her child—what she hid 
hitherto spent in ornaments on every annim* 
sary of birth-days, she had laid out in adding to 
this room, giving the surplus money to the poor. 
It seemed as if she must have had a kindly pre¬ 
sentiment that it was not all in vain. 

Before one of the little tables, and on wbith 
stood the light, a superb cushion was placed; 
and as Lady Aimee knelt to offer her prayer, 
she marked a richly bound Bible, open, with i 
mark placed at these words. 

“Praise yo the Lord; 

Praise God in his sanctuary. 

Praise Him in the firmament of His power. 

Praise Him for His mighty acts; 

Praise Him according to His excellent greatness. 

Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet: 

Praise Him with the psalter and harp. 

Praise Him with the timbrel and dance; 

Praise Him with stringed instruments and organ.'. 

Praise Him upon the loud cymabals; 

Praise Him upon the high sounding cymbal?. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord, 

Praise ye tho Lord.” 

Fast fell her tears upon the holy words is 
murmured, “I do praise Thee, oh! my hwren!j 
Father; I do praise Thee for thy wonderhleut 
and kindness.” 

“Amen!” said a low voice, and turning, Ainw 
found herself locked fast in the passionate ce- 
brace of her foster-mother. 

“Believe that I love you as much aseter," 
whispered the beautiful girl, as she clung to her. 

“My expiation is not yet done,” replied Mrs 
Le Dunlap, smiling through her tears, and kiss¬ 
ing her affectionately, “I must explain to you 
all the circumstances of your disappearance, aid 
heaven grant that I may not look thoroughly 
contemptible and unpardoftably sinful in jour 
eyes.” Then she recounted to her all the past 
from her infancy to the present moment 

“It seems like some wild romance,” said Lady 
Aimee, lifting her wondering eyes, “yet my sym¬ 
pathies are with you—but did my father! 5 ’ ri* 
shuddered, nor did she finish the sentence. 

“He wished me to tell you all, nor spire his, 
my street one. It was his only crime—he has 
suffered beyond all mortal conception—be is a 
pure, good, holy-minded man now, through tribu¬ 
lation made perfect You do not honor him leaf 

“Oh! no—more; infinitely more for his humi¬ 
lity, my noble father—but how did they recog¬ 
nize me?—how did they—you know they might* 
might-” 

“Doubt my word,” interposed Mrs. Le Dunlap, 
smiling, “surely they might—they had cause 
enough—but fortunately I remembered the little 
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silver lock, the tiny curl of white hair that you 
have under your beautiful curls. It was a mark 
you were born with, and by that they know my 
word was true.’ 1 

“You will not go soon?” said Lady Aimee, 
again laying her hand on the shoulder of her 
footer-mother, for whom an intense love thrilled 
every fibre of her being, “oh! I cannot bear the 
thought that with all this honor and greatness I 
cannot have you too. I have strange fears when 
1 begin to think—fears that my parents may be 
proud and wedded to their old family usages— 
that they may wish me to forget my friends— 
perhaps to forget—him,” and she shuddered 
again. 

“No, my love,” returned Mrs. Le Dunlap, “all 
is right concerning Frederic. 1 have stated the 
whole matter to your father, who consents to 
your marriage in two years from now.” 

“But his home is in America.” 

“True—and there if you are faithful to him 
will your home be. So anxious are your parents 
for your future happiness, and so little do they 
care about honor and state, that they intend 
returning with you, and making a permanent 
home in America, leaving Lord Henry, your 
brother, as their representative. So be at rest, 
and if we are parted, God grant it may be but 
for a little while. Now rest all you can, you 
will not be disturbed to-day—good morning, and 
God bless you my precious, precious child.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

OWE MORE SCENE IN THE COTTAGE. 

“It was from you then, dear Rose, that the 
money came when poor William died—to you 
my Rose has been indebted for her education, 
and all of us to the snug home that shelters us.” 

So spoke a youthful-looking matron in widow’s 
cap and weeds, as she sat beside the window of 
the old cottage home, with her hand in that of 
her sister-in-law. 

Quite a group was there assembled on that 
same day: beautiful, rustic belles, bashful, hand¬ 
some young men, the children of old farmer Gold¬ 
finch’s sons—and the latter were there too—all 
but one; the youngest wearing on his grief-worn 
face smiles of joy that for many years had been 
banished to give place to the shadows of a settled 
melancholy. All were recounting the unex¬ 
pected favors they had received from an un¬ 
known source; little dreaming that the long-lost 
from their household hearth were the good angels 
who ministered unto them. 

Ruth and Rose had that day made themselves 
known. They learned with a mournful pleasure 


that their old father yet lived, that he “babbled 
of green fields,” and for years had been uncon¬ 
scious of the visible things about him. 

Emaciated and bent double, the old, old man 
with his white locks hanging glistening over his 
shoulders, walked daily, under the protection of 
his little grandson, the youngest born, down to 
the daisy meadow, where his feeble sense yet 
took in the fresh scent of the new hay, or the 
floating incense of the hedge flowers. There he 
would walk and mutter of by-gone days. Some¬ 
times he would fancy he was young again; and 
listen for the glad laugh of the beautiful twins, 
see them twining wreaths, hear their merry 
laughter, and call them the life and light of his 
soul. Then would pass in review before the 
crumbling wall of his memory the horrible vision 
of broken trust, departed innocence, death, and 
a shattered intellect; and he would sink groaning 
to the earth; and sometimes the fair-haired boy 
who led him, would be obliged to hurry back for 
the aid of a stronger arm than his, to force the 
old man home. 

But of late they said he had been very quiet 
and tractable. 

“And when shall we see him?” ventured Rose, 
in a broken voice. 

“Now, for here he is with Willy,” replied the 
widow, “he seems smiling and glad too: his step 
is quicker—what can it mean?” 

“Oh! how shall I speak to my poor old 
father?” sobbed Rose, bursting into tears, “I 
who have been the unhappy cause of all his 
sorrow.” 

“Say nothing, dear sister,” replied Ruth, with 
emotion, “or if we speak, let it be of old times 
when we were happy little children together, so 
we may draw his memory backward, and God 
may give him reason, who knows?” 

All were silent as the old man entered. He 
seemed to feel that some unusual thing had hap¬ 
pened, and casting his dim and aged eyes about, 
they rested on Ruth and Rose. He came for¬ 
ward, tottering, and stood near them with vague, 
troubled looks, scanned the features first of Ruth, 
then of Rose, shook his head slowly, and turning, 
hobbled to his accustomed seat. 

Then bending over, he rested his head on both 
hands doubled over the top of his staff, muttering 
as was his wont. 

“Oh! Ruth, don’t, don’t hold me back any 
longer,” half shrieked Rose, bursting from her 
sister’s grasp, and throwing herself before the 
feet of the poor old man, she cried, “oh! father, 
father, don’t you know me? I am Rose, she 
who has brought your grey hairs with sorrow 
nearly to the grave. Oh! father, dear father, 
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look at me, speak to me—you must remember 
me, I am Rose—Rose, your child—do you forget 
that little twin child you called Rose?—father, 
dear, forsaken father, only say you know me, 
you forgive me, and I shall die in peace.” 

“Little Rose—little Rose,” repeated the old 
man, lingering lovingly over the words, “little 
Rose—ah! she was a sweet angel, little Rose 
and little Ruth—let me see, they are gone—they 
had some other to love—a mission, a mission 
of trust, peace and blessedness—ah, yes, little 
Rose.” 

• “Oh! Ruth, Ruth, my heart will break; why 
did I come here?—he will never know me, and 
/have done this cruel thing.” 

“Be calm. Rose,” replied Ruth, with that 
manner that betokened authority, and which 
instantly subdued her sister, who sank trem¬ 
bling and crouching closer to the floor. Then 
Ruth came forward, and silently placed one arm 
about the old man’s neck. It seemed to annoy 
him; he strove to throw it off—then looked un¬ 
easily up, saying, “who are you—who are you?” 

“ I am Ruth, father,” she only replied. 

“Ruth—father—Ruth—father,” he repeated. 
“Ruth, I had a Ruth, and-” 

“It is me, father, I am Ruth, the spirit of my 
mother who is in heaven, sent me here!” 

“Are you from heaven?” he naively asked. 

“No,” said Ruth, almost despairingly, “but I 
am your Ruth.” 

“My Ruth, humph!” 

“Yes, (her brother came forward and whis¬ 
pered her) you know they called her—the—the 
child-stealer, your Ruth,” she hesitatingly added. 

“It is false,” exclaimed the old man, power¬ 
fully agitated—“it is false—they are hounds, 
hounds, coming to! hunt my poor, innocent girl— 
and you, too, what do you mean?—do you dare 
call her thatt” 

“No, dear father,” cried Ruth, solemnly, with 
a silent prayer to heaven, “ here I am, come back 
to comfort them all—I am innocent, as God has 
forgiven me.” 

“Heaven be praised,” cried the old man, with 
streaming eyes, letting fall his cane as he raised 
his hands reverently—“God be praised—then 
you have come bock, dear child, let me hold you 
to my heart I knew you never were guilty—I 
knew it was all false.” 

“And you do remember me then?” cried Ruth, 
almost overcome by the impression her statement 
had made. 

“Yes, you are Ruth, you say,” said the old 
man, holding out his trembling Angers to pat her 
cheek, “but you have been gone, and you are 
changed, my child.” 


“And you remember, Rose?” murmured Rath, 
with a choking voice. 

“ Rose,” said the old man, pausing a moment, 
“Rose is dead—she died—did she die yester¬ 
day?” 

“No, my father,” cried Rose, rising from her 
knees, “I did not die —I am Rose—do you not 
see me, living, waiting for your blessing?” 

For an instant the old man bent his brows, and 
looked from side to side with a wild glare—then 
a strong light seemed to spread all over his coun¬ 
tenance—he lifted himself upright, seised their 
hands in his trembling grasp, and cried in a load, 
steady voice, “As God liveth, are ye my chil¬ 
dren?—is this Ruth—is this other Rose?” 

“As God liveth we are *your children,” said 
Ruth and Rose, solemnly, while hushed eobs 
were heard all over the room. 

“Then Lord now lettest Thou Thy semnts 
depart in peace,” he cried, in a shrill tone, “oh! 
my children—my children, what do my old eyw 
see?” 

“Father, you will forgive me all my sin sgiinit 
you?” cried Rose, passionately, with pleading 
eyes and clasped hands. 

“I do,” he answered, holding out his t kb- 
bling arms, and the stricken woman fell ipen 
his aged bosom. 

“You forgive me for deceiving you?” 

“I do, my child.” 

“For deserting you?” 

“All—all is forgiven,” and a Bweet mule 
lighted up his withered features. “DearKoee, 
sweet Ruth, my two darlings —all my dear chil¬ 
dren, bless you—bless you.” 

He closed his eyes; his head sank back, sod 
the wan, pallid look came again. Rose gently 
laid his head against her bosom—Ruth tenderly 
placed an arm over his shoulder, and thus be¬ 
tween them, with sons and daughters gathered 
about, he seemed to sleep. Sometimes he would 
open his eyes, smile, and whisper, “mother;” 
sometimes he would raise his trembling hands, 
and clasp them in a kind of transport Bat 
gradually he grew more deathly quiet—his head 
fell forward—his arms dropped, and he slept, 
never to wake in this world again. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

In a splendid mansion in the suburbs of Phila¬ 
delphia, the twins lived together, after they hid 
seen the mortal remains of their old father laid 
in the village church-yard. The plain slab 
bearing the name of Rose had been raised froa 
its mossy foundation, and it stood quietly in the 
shop of the marble-worker, who had lately come 
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to the raral town. Rath and Rose had settled a 
snog little sum on each of the family, and taken 
with them Rose, their youngest niece, to be edu¬ 
cated in America. It was this pretty girl who 
came dying in the beautiful room where the 
sisters were sitting together, one October after¬ 
noon, exclaiming, “Oh I see what I hare found.” 

And holding a manuscript paper in her hand, 
she laughingly advanced. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Le Dunlap, looking 
up, “some foolishness of mine, I suppose.” 

“It’s a poem, with the queerest name,” she 
idded, and then read, “To an Old Hearth- 
Bbush;” “well, of all the subjects—when did 
you write it, aunty ?” 

“I remember,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, musingly, 
u it was at an old house, a deserted, haunted 
house in my native town. I was told the story 
of its inmates, how a beautiful daughter died 
from the effects of disappointed love—and they 
Bay she walks the old chamber yet.” 

“Read it, my love,” said Rose. 

“Ifs not worth the reading,” replied Ruth, 
“but if it will please you—read Rose,” and the 
young girl continued in a soft, well modulated 
roice, 

TO AN OLD HEARTH-BRUSH. 

Worn out, thrown by, old brush—no more 

The edges of the tidy floor 

Wni know thy hurried, noiseless touch; 

ind the broad hearth—though needing mnch 

Thy care—no red flame may illume: 

The hand that used thee in the tomb 
Lies mouldering now, and this quaint home 
Is tenantless; the bats'may come 
Sometime through casements black and old, 
When once the sun in liquid gold 
Spread o'er the pane; and crickets sing; 

Bat no sweet voice the time will ring 
In silvery changes to their song. 

Old brash, it seemeth not so long 
Since forms of beaaty glided here; 

This parlor wainscot broken, drear, 

Is choice with memories, that decay 
Can never mould. 

Yon carriage way, 

How oft the prancing chargers bore 
Gay hearts to this same shattered door. 

The grapery 1 through windows dark 
With dust, I look, and fain would hark 
To list that low voice, clear and soft, 

That from the trellis issued oft. 

Alas! the very birds forbear 
To rear their little nestlings there, 

So sad the place; the garden 'yond 
Wears not a flower; the glassy pond, 

Shrunken and black, now sullen lies, 
Refleeting tree, nor shrub, nor skies; 


Like souls, once impress bpre of Heaven, 

Now to the vain earth wholly given. 

In this same room of olden charms, 

A babe was placed within my arms; 

And on these boards so loosely laid, 

A little fair-haired infant played; 

Then a young child with holy face 
Bending o’er pictured page, would trace 
Some story of affection through, 

While tears o’erdimmod her eyes of blue 
A maiden grown I see her yet, 

White fingers 'mid her curls of jet 
The wind her tresses lifting now, 

How pure and wide the etherial brow! 

Behold! a wounded bird she finds; 

His little wing how gently binds; 

Oh! tears ye blind my virion—stay— 

Oh! memory boar her not away; 

Nor tell me where the willows wave, 

In forest depth they made her grave. 

Her hand, old brush, hath hallowed there: 

When the great fire of birchen tree 
Roared up the chimney, throwing wide 
On objects all its crimson tide 
Of light, till ringlets sparkling rolled 
O’er ruby checks in waves of gold, 

Till the dark eyes of child and dame 
Were brighter than the spiry flame, 

Sometimes with crack and gleaming light, 

A Bhower of stars cam© dancing bright 
In fountain curve, and witoh-like leapt 
Just where the hearth was newly swept. 

Then, with quick bound and laugh of glee, 

Her fairy hand would circle thee; 

And the black flakes, their beams all dead, 

Back to their kindred ashes fled. 

The grief comes brimming to my eyes; 

How desolate the old hearth lies! 

How bleak and chill the winds, that roam 
At pleasure through this ruined home! 

And then old relic—tattered, torn, 

Thy very stump to baldness worn, 

Thou hast a voice though thou art dumb, 

And power to bid old memories come: 

I'll cherish thee—so thou shalt bring 
Soft eyes that smile—sweet tones that sing; 

And ever henceforth shalt thou be 
A dear memento unto me. 

“A lady, ma’am,” said the servant, respect¬ 
fully standing at the door. 

“Has she sent in her card?” asked Mrs. Le 
Dunlap. 

“No, ma’am,” replied the man, with a grin, 
“I never see htr before, ma’am.” 

“Ask her in, Jacob.” But before Jacob could 
turn round, in came a round dumpling of a figure, 
with a fat baby in her arms, and hurried up to 
the sisters, with a face so broad with good-nature 
that it laughed all over. 
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MAY THOUGHTS. 


“Oh!—I Bee—it's Sally Possiti—Sally, how 
do you do?” 

“No, Mrs. Jo Dumpley, if you please—I’ve 
been married to Jo more’n fire year, and this is 
our last baby. Why, you don’t say you’ve got a 
Bister! How like, too.” 

“I’m sure I’m glad to see yon, Mrs. Dumpley;” 
then turning to her sister, she added, “this is 
the good woman who was so kind to that poor 
Bailor’s widow—and is your mother well, Sally?” 

“Yes, please the Lord, ma’s well, and like to 
be; and so is pa—only you know he will drink.” 

“You saw the advertisement, 1 suppose?” 

“The advertisement,” repeated Sally, blankly. 

“Yes, didn’t you know we had advertised for 
you?” 

“Laws,no,” cried Sally, her cheekeblanching, 
she evidently associating advertisement and crime 
together—“laws, no! I ain’t done nothing. I 
only heerd you was here—so, ses I, I’ll take baby 
and go and see if I can hear something about 
that dear Miss Marie, for you know I hain’t seen 
her eince the day afore we was married. You 
see we moved to York state, and then to Bostin: 
and my poor man’s been unfortunate like, and 
I’ve had to do jest what that poor Miss Trevor 
did—take in slop-work—and it was the sloppest 
work too.” 

“I’m Borry,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, compas¬ 
sionately, “but I advertised for you yesterday 
and to-day, because Miss Marie has sent you her 
love and some money.” 

“Some money—for me?” cried the little 
woman, starting out of her chair in amazement, 
“jest now, too, when the matter of ten dollars 
or so would set us all right The Lord be 
thanked.” 

“It’s more than ten dollars too,” said Mrs. Le 


Dunlap, the tears starting, “it's a check for i 
hundred pounds.” 

“A hundred pounds,” repeated Sally, bewil¬ 
dered. 

“Yes, five hundred dollars; quite a snug little 
sum.” 

“Oh! ma’am,” cried Sally, falling on her 
knees, while the baby’s head went where its 
feet ought to be, “I can’t hardly believe it, it’s 
too good—and poor Jo crying this morning, 
thinking how sick he was and nothing to do; 
and me almost worn out—in my spirits, I mean 
—for I’ve had to keep him up, and the children 
up, and myself up—yes, up all night and all daj 
sometimes—and now I’ve got this good news, it’s 
almost turned me wild with joy, indeed it his,” 
and the good creature wiped her eyes and sobbed 
afresh. 

It was sometime before she became sufficiently 
composed to hear all the news about Lady Aimes, 
and her amazement it is impossible to pourtray. 

“Then she is a grand lady, and I shall never 
dare to go Bee her?” 

“She is one whom station can never exalt id 
far as to make her forget the poor, especially 
those who were friends to her when she vaf 
friendless; you see she has remembered you” 

“Yes, God bless her,” said Sally, “is 
married yet?” 

“Yes, and before the week close it, should ocr 
heavenly Father permit, she will be here with 
her husband and parents.” 

“Oh! I hope she will be happy all the days of 
her life,” cried Sally, lifting her tearful eyes to 
heaven—“surely, surely, I pray God to bless her 
with every good thing, and make her whole life 
a blessing.” 

“Amen,” said the twin sisters, solemnly. 


MAY THOUGHTS. 

BY P. H. STAUPFEB. 


From sunnier climes the swift swallow is winging, 
To bathe his bright plume in the sun’s rising ray; 

Aries from his icy-bound palace is bringing 
His sweetest of daughters, the young blushing May! 

The rose blossoms fair and in beauty the flowers, 
Awake into life at her first thrilling kiss! 

Spell-binding Eliza in her love-lighted bowers 
Can boast of no scene that is fairer than this! 

Within tbo dark forest the wild vine is clinging 
Around the old oak with its festoons of green; 

And In its lone cloisters the sunlight is flinging 
Rich haloes of glory the dim aisles between! 


All gracefully twining around the light trellis, 
Soon will the clematis in snow-wreaths be seen; 

And lily and crocus will linger to tell us 
The orchies and as tor are coming, I ween. 

Half doubting its freedom, the streamlet is leaping 
To gladden the heart with its music once more 

Serene as an infant the lakelet lies sleeping 
Within the fond clasp of the pine-begirt shore! 

Sweet thoughtsof thanksgiving are upward asoendtofr 
Away on the pinions of prayer to soar; 

My spirit with one that is holier blending, 
Granted oommunion while it learnt to adore 
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A CURE FOR ENNUI. 


BY MABY L. MEANY. 


“Oh, dear! I am so tired!” said Esther More¬ 
land, as after Yainly trying to amuse herself with 
her music, flowers and books, she leaned back 
wearily in an arm-chair with a heavy sigh, 44 tired 
to death doing nothing!” she added, with a faint 
effort to smile, as she met the inquiring glance 
of an. old friend of her mother's, familiarly called 
aunt Dora, who had come to spend a few days 
with them. 

“Doing nothing!” repeated the old lady, with 
an emphasis. “That, in truth, is the most weari¬ 
some of all employments; but I never thought 
my young friend, Esther Moreland, likely to 
Buffer weariness from such a cause. You did 
not look so woe-begone awhile ago, when I saw 
yon. busied with some domestic affairs.” 

44 My share of the household duties is done for 
to-day,” replied Esther, “and I am glad that it 
is, for I have no heart for anything.” 

“Do you often have these feelings?” 

44 Yes, indeed, I frequently feel as I do just 
now, that the least exertion of body or mind is 
a grievous trial; and after all,” she added, petu¬ 
lantly, 44 1 believe there is no greater trial than 
depression of spirits.” 

Aunt Dora smiled curiously on the discon¬ 
tented girl. 44 Scarcely seventeen, and yet talk¬ 
ing of low spirits! Why, child, what will you 
do when you shall have passed as many years in 
the world as I have?” 

44 1 don't know, I am sure, unless you give me 
your recipe for good spirits and contentment. 
You must have an infallible one, for you never 
seem to suffer from ennui, whether at home or 
abroad.” 

44 1 have a very good one—a change from 
amusement to occupation, and vice versa, as 
either becomes fatiguing or irksome.” 

44 Bat jast now all occupation and amusement 
are alike to me. I have no care for anything, 
and know not how to employ myself, unless by 
annoying my kind friend by my selfish com¬ 
plaints, which I am thoughtlessly doing.” 

“Have no fear on that hand, my dear girl,” 
said aunt Dora. 44 1 have an idea of what your 
present feelings are, and am not annoyed by 
their utterance. Let me see if I can help you. 
You have various methods of spending your 
spare time?” 

44 But I cannot interest myself in any. Perhaps 


if there was a necessity for applying myself to 
any object in particular I could by great effort 
do so; but there is not. Our fall sewing is over, 
and I have tried the different kinds of fancy work 
which I have on hand for odd minutes, but I 
cannot give proper attention to any of them.” 

“Well, there is one resource, at least, which 
you have not tried—this is a fine morning, sup¬ 
pose you try a long walk in the cool, autumn air? 
That will surely have an enlivening effect.” 

“Not when I have no other company than my 
own dull thoughts.” 

44 How would you like me for company ? Per¬ 
haps we might meet with something novel or 
interesting.” 

“Certainly, if you desire.to take a walk, aunt 
Dora, I will accompany you with pleasure; but 
if you are only going for my sake-” 

“For your sake, and for my own also, my 
dear,” interrupted the good-natured old lady. 
“A walk will do both of us good; so let us get 
ready at once.” 

They were soon in the street, aunt Dora chat¬ 
ting pleasantly as they went along, and taking 
advantage of every opportunity to enliven her 
listless companion; with little success, however, 
for she perceived that Esther's transient gleams 
of animation were only the result of a polite 
attention to her. After a time aunt Dora pre¬ 
pared to return. 

“But, perhaps,” she added, “you will have 
no objection to call upon a sick person in this 
neighborhood with me. I ought to go to see her. 
Will you come?” 

Esther assented; and turning down the next 
street, aunt Dora, without ceremony entered a 
small house, and preceding her companion up 
the stairs, her gentle rap gained them admission 
to a room occupied by a sickly-looking woman 
and two little girls. The furniture of the room, 
as Esther observed at a glance, was scant and 
plain, but everything was tidy and clean, and a 
few plants in the window gave an air of taste 
and cheerfulness to the apartment. The woman, 
who with the elder child had been busily sewing 
beside the window, rose on their entrance, a 
faint smile ot pleasure lighting up her wan fea¬ 
tures as she replied to aunt Dora’s friendly and 
cheerful-toned greetings. 

“Now, Mrs. Williams, I fear I shall have to 
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A CUBE FOR ENNUI. 


begin to scold,” said aunt Dora, after they had 
sat down, “didn’t you promise me that until 
you gain some strength after your long spell of 
sickness, you would not undertake any sewing?” 

“ I did, indeed, dear madam, and I have kept 
my promise,” was the reply, with that same 
touching smile. “I am now a great deal better, 
almost as well as ever, thanks to your kindness, 
which I can never cease to remember with grati¬ 
tude.” 

“We will not talk of that, for I did nothing,” 
rejoined aunt Dora. “You are in fact looking 
better than I had expected to find you, but I am 
afraid you are trying your strength too soon, I 
wish you would rest for a few days.” 

“I do take rest every now and then, but this 
work is for a lady who has been giving me most 
of her fine sewing for sometime past, and as she 
is going travelling I should be sorry to disap¬ 
point her, so I thought by working a little occa¬ 
sionally, this week, I would be more sure of 
having all done by the specified time.” 

Esther Moreland had been talking with the 
children during this conversation, but she heard 
enough to understand its import, and her kind 
feelings becoming at once interested in the un¬ 
complaining invalid, and the two quiet, delicate- 
looking children, she offered to take some of the 
sewing home with her, as she could easily devote 
a few hours to it, and*thus relieve Mrs. Williams 
of a part of a task, which, to one so feeble, must 
be insupportably tedious. Aunt Dora warmly 
approved the offer, which Mrs. Williams would 
have declined; and selecting such parts of the 
work as she judged most tedious of execution, 
Esther promised to return the next day, and they 
took leave of the grateful little family. On their 
way home aunt Dora gratified Esther’s curiosity 
by 6uch particulars as she was able to give. 

Mrs. Williams was a widow, and by her skill 
in fine needlework supported herself and her two 
little girls. The latter belonged to aunt Dora’s 
class in Sunday school, and had become favorites 
witl\ her on account of their docility and amiable 
deportment. Having missed them from school 
on two Sundays, she had inquired their place of 
residence, and called to ascertain the cause of 
their unwonted absence. She found the mother 
confined to her bed through the debility occa¬ 
sioned by a severe cold, from which she had been 
suffering for several months; and this, together 
with the want, as she conjectured, of suitable 
clothing, had prevented the children’s attendance 
at school. Aunt Dora belonged to a benevolent 
society, but she felt that this was not a case to 
bring under its notice, os the widow had evi¬ 
dently suffered many privations in seoret, rather 


than apply for aid. She had, therefore, with u 
much delicacy as possible provided various little 
comforts of which she judged them to be in need. 

“And the children,” said Esther, “have you 
yet supplied them with the things they need?” 

“No, I deferred that as their mother was too 
sick for them to attend Sunday school, even had 
they been provided with suitable apparel Kext 
week I will see about them.” 

“Suffer mt to see about them, will yon not, 
aunt Dora? It would be so much pleasure to 
me to provide them with some nice clothes.” 

“ Then you shall have the pleasure, by all 
means, if your mother will sanction your inten¬ 
tion,” replied aunt Dora, delighted at her young 
friend’s prompt benevolence. 

On reaching home, Esther related what bad 
passed to her mother; and receiving her wady 
approval of her benevolent purposes, she set 
about her Belf-imposed task without a thought 
of “ennui;” and by the afternoon of the fol¬ 
lowing day it was accomplished in her own neat 
style. On returning it to Mrs. Williams she had 
a long conversation with her and the little girls, 
which increased the interest she had already 
taken in them, while they began to look ifoe 
her in the light of a friend; so that wha die 
invited Anna, the elder one, to take a walked 
her, the child with pleased alacrity hastened to 
get ready. Her attire, to be sure, was ill-suitti 
to the season, but this was of little oonsequeoee 
as the afternoon was mild, and Esther only in* 
tended to take her. a short distance. The prin¬ 
cipal object, indeed, was to ascertain how die 
could make her intended gifts most acceptable, 
and this was easily done; a few adroit question! 
eliciting from the confiding child that her mother 
had been intending to get brown merino dresses 
and cloaks for them, but being so long sick and 
unable to earn enough for the purpose, they hid 
to go without them. 

“Mother was so sorry, and we were, too; but 
she says maybe she can get them for us out 
fall;” and the mournful look which the child’s 
face had worn while speaking of the great dis¬ 
appointment, was replaced by a smile of joyful 
anticipation. Esther smiled absently on the 
little face artlessly upturned, but she spoke not, 
for she was calculating the possible cost of the 
articles specified, and others needful to corres¬ 
pond with them, and she was thinking that her 
entire sum of “pocket-money” would scarcely 
suffice, leaving nothing for the purchase of a Ut 
trifles she had intended to buy for herself The 
desire, however, to satisfy the long-cherished 
anticipations of the children, and to please the 
long-suffering, toiling parent, conquered the I 
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pleadings of self, and on reaching the store 
where her principal purchase was to be made, 
she selected the brown merino. Anna’s eyes 
sparkled with joy on being informed that it was 
intended for her and her little sister, and Esther 
was more than compensated for her trifling act 
of self-denial, by witnessing the innocent delight 
she had caused to one who seldom felt the keen, 
lively pleasure of early childhood. She took the 
child home with her that her dress might be cut 
out and begun at once, and on dismissing her 
desired her to come the next day, and bring her 
sister if their mother could spare them both. 

Aunt Dora smiled kindly on the young girl 
who, far from regretting the sacrifice she had 
made of the coveted ornaments she had been 
promising herself, was now busily employed with 
the merino, which Mrs. Moreland remarked was 
of an excellent quality, and suggested that the 
dresses should be made with large capes, which 
would be nice for spring wear, and afterward 
help to alter the dresses which would last two 
or three winters. 

“ Little Anna’s tongue is busy enough to-night, 
I warrant!” said aunt Dora, as after tea they all 
three began to work on the new dress. 

“At first I intended to keep the matter a secret 
from Mrs. Williams,” said Esther, “and was going 
to caution Anna very seriously to say nothing of 
the new clothes; but then I thought it would be 
unkind to deprive her of a pleasant anticipation 
merely to give her an agreeable surprise.” 

“So it would,” replied aunt Dora. “But, 
Esther, what has become of your ennui?” she 
added, archly, “I was afraid it would return 
to-day, but I have seen no indications of it.” 


“Nor have I felt any,” rejoined the young 
girl, with a bright smile; “thanks to your in¬ 
valuable recipe, which has proved so efficacious 
in this instance that I must have recourse to it 
on similar occasions in future. Do you think it 
will fail when the novelty is worn off, aunt Dora, 
or is it a sure and never-failing remedy ?” 

“In most cases, my dear, I hold that cheerful, 
well-endured industry will prove the most effec¬ 
tual preventive of low spirits; and I believe that 
young ladies, in particular, would often be the 
gainers by engaging in some active work of bene¬ 
volence, such as that which at present affords 
you a pleasing occupation. To contribute to 
some charitable society or institution satisfies 
the majority of even what are considered really 
benevolent people; but how many like yourself 
have a little spare time as well as money to de¬ 
vote to kind deeds, and by a little generous exer¬ 
tion, and, if need be self-denial on their part, 
how much good might be effected.” 

“I have never thought seriously on the sub¬ 
ject,” replied Esther, “but now that you have 
directed my attention to it, I hope I shall not be 
found so remiss in future, especially as I have 
myself gained so much already by the pleasure 
I feel in this little work, so that my benevolence, 
you see, is only a new phase of selfishness.” 

Mrs. Moreland and aunt Dora smiled, for they, 
knew how little inclined was the warm-hearted 
Esther to selfishness, and that she needed no 
such incentive to fulfil the resolution which was 
thenceforward diligently put in practice; and 
while many blessed her for her kind deeds, she 
always maintained that she was the person bene¬ 
fited in being cured of ennui. 


ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


"When sunbeams sink to rest, my love, 
And Nature wooes the shade; 

When night has hush'd in calm repose 
The music of the glade: 

When zephyrs grow serene and mild, 
And birds have still'd their glee; 

When all is tranquil as a child, 

I crave an hour with thee. 

I cannot live without thee, love, 

My thoughts I cannot keep; 

And hope shall prompt my inward soul 
Affection’s voioe to speak; 


Come then where silence holds her sway— 
While silvery stars above 
Bhall be the only witnesses 
Of my undying love. 


Then when the sunbeams sink to rest, 
And all around is still; 

When moonbeams bright are slumbering 
Upon the distant hill; 

When all is hush’d in calm repose, 

And birds have ceased their glee; 
When slumber’s wings are over all 
I crave one hour with thee. 
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ESQUIRE FAXON AND HIS DEACONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-*8 DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

The Faxons had been three months in Haver¬ 
hill at the time onr story opens. There were 
four of them, father, mother, daughter, and “a 
young scapegrace of a son;” (for this is what 
aunt Molly Kimble called him.) The father, 
until lately, had been a clergyman. He went 
into the ministry when he was very young; only 
.twenty-two; “before he was old enough to know 
his own mind,” he was accustomed to say, “so 
he was governed by the mind of his pious old 
father.” And he was accustomed to add, “As 
bad luck would have it, I began life under the 
shadow of another’s will, and I have never come 
out of it There hasn’t been an hour since, when 
I’ve been awake, that I haven’t been turning my 
head one way and another, before I stirred, to 
see what the deacons, or the people would say to 
it. I don’t see why I have had to do it; I who 
hate to be meddled with worse than I hate 
poison; worse than any other man on earth can.” 

Mr. Faxon could never keep a parish. And 
by-and-bye he left off trying; turning himself 
unreservedly to a half-bitter, half-jolly sarcasm 
against “the people,” and against “the minis¬ 
try.” Against the ministry, as a vocation, he 
meant. “He had no faith in it,” he said, “not 
the least: that was, in its efficiency to alter 
people and make them better. For people,” he 
added—alas! poor Squire Fink!—“were what 
they were made up in their brains to be, from 
beginning to end. More than half of them were 
like the foolish herd of swine going headlong 
into the sea. For his part, he was going to let 
them go.” He did, therefore; and went to study¬ 
ing the law. He was just through with it when 
he came to Haverhill; a large, grand-looking 
*man; bringing along his “crack team”—the 
squire’s own term; and we also imitate him, in 
setting his team foremost, before wife and chil¬ 
dren; his “little flutter-budget of a wife;” (so 
aunt Molly called her) his gay-headed daughter 
of twenty, and his son of eighteen; who, as aunt 
Molly said, was “allers upon the fly, scurrying 
east, west, north and south, with that pocky gun 
of his, that was forever clapping off its noise close 
to a body’s ears. For her part, she didn’t go 
anywhere that she wasn’t, in one spot or another, 
348 


scaret half to death with it” And, apropos 
when lively Mary Harnden heard her telling 
this to Mrs. Harnden, in the midst of her ener¬ 
getic snuff-takings, she tucked her head away i 
little to hide the smiles that would keep break¬ 
ing up over her face, much as she disliked doing 
anything to make aunt Molly cross, or to trouble 
any one; for, the day before, when she was in 
one of the chambers, she saw, first, John Faxon 
running in a skulking way, with his gun in bis 
hand and his game-bag on his hip. She saw him 
throw himself over Dr. Frazer’s garden fence, 
and Mr. Hurd’s stone wall, to be near the road 
just behind aunt Molly, who was plodding with 
her head down. She saw John discharge his 
pieoe at the body of an elm; saw aunt Molly 
jump about; saw John, as if he didn’t knov 
there was an aunt Molly, go hurrying, stooping 
hunting in the grass at the foot of the elm, asif 
for his game. 

Squire Faxon bought Judge Denin’s house ini 
furniture when he came to Haverhill. The judge 
and his wife were going to board at the Coffee 
House. 

It was, on the whole, the most substantial, the 
best-looking house in the village. It was a finer 
bouse than the boasted homestead of the War- 
rens, a little out of the village, on the north. 
But the Warrens had the finest yard, garden ind 
green-house. When the squire saw this, he pro¬ 
ceeded diligently to have his all torn up; taking 
precautions everywhere, in the first place, to 
have everything different from the ^Warrens; 
and, in the second place, to have everything 
handsomer. He would have no great marble 
vases with tiny verbenas in them. Or, if be bid 
them anywhere, it should be in the background, 
in modest, out-of-the-way places. The Warrens 
had theirs near the fftmt pillars of their portico. 
The squire placed statues there, of Pan and 
Flora. He bought them very cheap, by the way, 
at an auction of second-hand vases in Boston. 
He talked roundly, though, with one or two, to 
set the matter going in the village, of their 
beauty and value, touching his finger-tips here 
and there, as he lamented the little mutilations 
they had got by the way, in coming. He estab¬ 
lished two jets, moreover; small ones, they were; 
but they had a cool, pleasant sound in a summer 
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evening to many and many a weary, heated pas¬ 
ser-by; so that to these, far more than to their 
legitimate owner, who had, we fear, little else 
beside pride and vanity in them, the little foun¬ 
tains were a beautiful and a dear possession. 

Aunt Molly called the squire “a horse-jockey.* 1 
And nobody dissented, saying, “ Ah, don’t, aunt 
Molly, be so severe!” as sometimes they did when 
they found her really unjust. For he certainly 
did make grand flourishes, “especially for one 
who has been a clergyman so lately,” many said, 
curveting with his team, up, down and across 
the wide street, with the lash far-stretching, and 
his elbows gracefully bent, gracefully lifted. 


CHAPTER II. 

Nobodt at Haverhill filled Esquire Faxon’s 
head like the Warrens. He hardly sat at a meal, 
that he hadn’t something to say before he was 
through, of “the Warrens;” and especially of 
“the old gentleman,” Deacon Warren. He hardly 
eat down at night to read his politics, that he did 
not soon let the paper hang on his hands, in an 
abstraction from which he looked up, sometime 
along, to say something about what the Warrens 
had been doing, or were going soon to do; or 
about how many houses the old gentleman had 
there in the village, how many thousands he had 
in and about the old homestead, and how many 
in the People’s Bank; or about the young man’s 
salary as superintendent of the Haverhill and 
Boston Railroad, and about how he was all the 
child the old people had; so that, one day, he’d 
be rich as Croesus. Not that the squire had any 
natural, spontaneous love or care for money. He 
bad not. Money had been coming to him when¬ 
ever he had pressing need of it, all his life-time, 
sometimes in legacies, sometimes in gifts, some¬ 
times in loans, so-called; but they had all the 
essential attributes of gifts, as all who were con¬ 
cerned knew. 

These came, both the gifts and the loans, 
chiefly from his rich father and father-in-law. 
But he had spent it, as if it were no more in his 
eyes than water, oaring little where it went, or 
how it went, until a supply was nearly out. 
Then he began to look about him for those who 
had money, and to calculate his chances of get¬ 
ting hold of a little. Lately he had spent so 
much, that both father and father-in-law had 
sober faces, as if they were questioning within 
themselves, where and when it would all end. 
The squire’s keen eye did not fail to see this; 
and aeeing it, thinking about it on his way home 
and after he reached home, made him settle 
down upon the Warrens and their substance; 


made him think within himself and hint it to his 
wife, that “if young Warren could, by any sort 
of tact and cunning, be entangled with Cad, so 
as to marry her, then!” And he finished by 
setting his large, fair hands out before him in 
his way, and rubbing them together. 

As for little Mrs. Faxon, she wished as strenu¬ 
ously that some such thing as that might turn 
up for Cad. She was sure she was tired of this 
going to the parents for so much; this being so 
dependant For her part, as true as she lived, 
she would rather be very poor; that was, she 
would rather live in no style at all than to be so 
dependant. She wouldn’t though; and so her 
husband told her. He told her it was only her 
way of repining; that, in reality, she was asking 
every day of her life for something new for her¬ 
self, or some of them, or for the house, when 
she, as well as he, knew that these things could 
come only through fresh drafts upon his father. 
For his profession as yet, she knew, didn’t pay 
his office rent. 

But, wheugh! where was Cad? Why didn’t 
breakfast come in? It came in presently. Cad 
came in at the same time; Cad and Rinktum. 
Cad had not been up long; long enough though 
to have had “a famous time” with the dog, out 
in the paths. 

Young Warren had gone out of town, the 
Bquire said, during breakfast, without looking 
up. They had some company up to the deacon’s, 
he added. He shoujd think there were a half 
dozen sitting in the portico and on the steps, 
when he rode by last evening. And, within a 
few days, he had seen a tall, finely dressed man 
out round the village with the deacon. He saw 
Colonel Barker speaking to him as if he knew 
him familiarly. The colonel came from them to 
him; but he asked no questions of him. 

“Mind ye,” said he, “I never ask questions 
about the Warrens.” His muscular arms were 
lying on the table; his muscular hands were 
together breaking a roll. “For, if the Warrens 
are high, so I am. I never forget that a minute. 
I never will. They are better worth knowing 
than anybody else here at Haverhill. I haven’t 
a doubt of that. I want to know them, when I 
can, in just the right way. But when Colonel 
Barker said to me, ‘You must know the Warrens, 
some way; I wish I could ever find a chance 
to introduce you.’ I bowed in Dombey’s way, 
and said sententiously, ‘Oh, any time, colonel! 
There’s not the least hurry.’ ” 

“But the deacon, pa! you hate deacons so!” 
said Cad, looking up like a fresh rose. “They’ve 
been such a bother to you all your days!” 

“Not because they were deacons, though, 
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chit,” replied he, laughing in a low, hearty way 
at the face Cad put upon the deacons. “I never 
hated them simply for this. But because they 
took it upon themselves to manage me. No wild 
creature, with the most destructive propensities, 
was ever curbed, goaded, hedged about as I’ve 
been by some of my deacons. I’ve had deacons 
who were reasonable men; who were excellent 
men. Tou know I have, wife. Such as Deacon 
Gilman and Deacon Ladd. But I’ve had more 
who were mere men of iron, grim as skeletons, 
such as Deacons Baker, Ordway and Clapp. 
Those men I hate!—in spite of the gospel and 
everything. I hated them the very minute I 
was standing in the pulpit, saying to my people, 
‘Love one another.’ ” 

“Ah! why, pa!” said Cad, half in laughter, 
half in consternation. 

“A fact! and your mother knows it I believed 
in love,” added he, proceeding to butter the roll 
he had until now been holding in his hands just 
as he broke it, “I believed in it for a long time. 
I always did at times and do now. But they 
almost killed me!” An expression of bitterest 
pain orossed his features as he spoke; and the 
bread that was half way to his mouth he laid 
down again in his plate, adding, “Well, of course 
I hated myself for hating them, for the contra¬ 
dictions in—in my entire life. My whole life 
was made one gigantic lie; was bruised, battered 
and tom down by the warfare going on between 
my conscience and the circumstance that kept 
me'' in its almost constant violation; and between 
my own propensities, (innocent, good enough 
propensities these were, if my people, and espe¬ 
cially my deacons, had ever given the dust time to 
settle fairly, so that I could see how to regulate 
them) my own will and the will of those thiok- 
sculled old fellows, who could no more under¬ 
stand one of my temperament, or know what to 
say to me, or how to say it, than an Egyptian 
mummy can in its casing.” 

“No! that is what I always said!” began his 
little wife, in her delicate little morning cap and 
pretty morning gown. Neither, alas! did she 
understand him. Neither had she, in all his 
“warfare;” so that she had been no help and 
comforter to him, but a quickener of whatever 
in him was over-fond of the approbation of men, 
impetuous, and in need of being put utterly 
aside, or soothed to rest She had never once, 
in all he had erred and suffered, said to him, 
“We’ll think of God then. We’U do right In 
Hts holy sight we’ll deserve to be loved by our 
people, by everybody; and farther than this, we 
will not have a thought or a care. If we find at 
any time that we do care, that we look one way 


and another, caring more for what Deacon Clapp, 
or any of our people say and think of ns, tbaa 
for what God sees in our hearts, we’ll take this 
for a sign that we have need of His discipline." 
When the suffering was at its sorest, she hid 
never onoe said, “We’ll take it in meek patience, 
dearest; and it shall quickly do its office of 
‘the schoolmaster bringing us to Christ;’ quickly 
pass on, leaving us in a new and more grateful 
serenity.” On the contrary she had said, as if 
she were only a child, “I wouldn’t bear it! We 
don’t do a thing that they don’t watch and criti¬ 
cise ; and I think it’s hateful! If I were a min 
I’m sure / wouldn’t stay here and bear it.” 

So he strove to reconcile himself neither to the 
spirit of Christ, nor to the waning love of his 
people. He only offended the more recklessly, 
and looked up another parish. 


CHAPTEB III. 

“I’m out of it now!” said the squire, withi 
breath deep and long-drawn, on the morning of 
which we have already spoken. “ You are oat 
of it, little chit,” setting the tips of his finpn 
under his daughter’s chin. “And I’m thinking 
that you too feel as if shackles were off.” 

“Yes!” interposed Mrs. Faxon. “For, toa 
a mere child, she’s had to be a woman, bec&w 
she was ‘ the minister’s daughter!’ H’m!” 

“I think you made up for it though,” said the 
squire, speaking to Cad, “ while you were at 
grandfather Partridge’s.” 

The, family, by the way, had had their home 
with Mrs. Faxon’s parents, at the retired and 
pleasant old homestead, while the squire was 
away pursuing his new studies. 

“Ha! I did have a good time,” laughed Cad. 
“Rinktum and I.” He was a noble, great 
fellow, black and shaggy as a Russian bear. 
He was lying at Cad’s side, his eyes half-shut, 
his nose pillowed in his soft paws. He looked 
up quickly on hearing his name spoken, and Cad 
gave him the rich bit she had been making 
ready for her own mouth. “There wasn’t i 
big rock anywhere that we didn’t climb it; ora 
fence, or stone wall; was there, Rinktum? And 
don’t you think, pa! I even made old Fan- 
twenty years old, as much as that—I made her 
leap a three-boards fence. What do yon think 
of that?” 

“ Poh! the boards were all down flat thongk 
Mr. Faxon,” said Mrs. Faxon, seeing how h« 
eyes were beginning to dilate. And thereupon 
the squire narrowed his eyes again, poised his 
spoon on the brim of his huge coffee-cup, telling 
Cad that she was “ a mischievous lump.” 
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“But there was fun in it,” persisted Cad. 
“ You can’t deny that, ma!” 

“No, I can’t I guess you would have laughed, 
Mr. Faxon, if you had seen them. Cad and old 
Fan, I mean. The boards—they were the bars 
of the field across the road from the house, you 
knovr. Well, they ‘were lying as flat as Mrs. 
Deacon Clapp’s pancakes, all together. It was 
nothing to go over them; but Cad and Fan made 
such a piece of work out of it I They would go 
away back as if to have the advantage of quite 
a ran to the leap; then they’d come ambling and 
prancing back, then leap; and then Cad would 
pat Fan’s neck and the side of her head, as if she 
had been doing wonders. Old Mrs. Ralfe was 
there visiting with her tremendous great calico 
work-bag. Don’t you remember, Cad?” 

Cad “rather thought” she did remember. 

“Do you remember what she said, when at 
last you came up to the door where we were?” 
Mrs. Faxon asked. 

“She said, 'she never see er minister’s darter 
cut up like that afore,’ ” replied Cad, coloring. 
“I made her a low, old-fashioned courtesy, tell¬ 
ing her I wasn’t a minister’s daughter, I thanked 
her, but an independent lawyer’s. For I was 
mad, you see, pa. It put the shackles all back 
to my wrists and ankles; and stifled my breath 
and my speech. I can’t bear any more of that; 
I’ve had so much of it!” 

The squire said he understood very well how 
she felt; bade her not mind old Mrs. Ralfe, nor 
anything that was past; but to take her comfort 
in the present—as he /neant to. 

Cad, who hardly seemed to have heard what 
her father remarked, came out of a little musing 
fit to say, “ If I ever get married, and if it is to 
a man who attempts even so delicately to be my 
master, I am thinking that he will have his 
hands full.” 

Her father came out of the abstraction into 
which he had been thrown, in thinking that, 
after all, he didn’t see as he was a happy man, 
even if he was out of the ministry, and in pos¬ 
session of the best house in Haverhill, and said 
that “he presumed so.” Next he asked why 
John was not there taking his breakfast with 
them; what he was in bed for at that time of 
day; eight o’clock; half-past eight; looking up 
at the mantle-clock. 

Why, he was out a little late the night before, 
Mrs. Faxon said. He had never had a chance 
to be out any before, she said, they had always 
been obliged to be so strict with him, “because 
he was the minister’s son. And you know,” 
added she, “we always made him get up so early 
at Malton, Deacon Clapp’s folks said so much 


about its being our duty to make him an example 
for their boys in early rising! As true as I live,” 
she continued, gathering the knives and forks, 
“I don’t believe the deacon did anything, or 
thought of anything one morning in twenty, but 
looking over our way to see if John was out of 
bed. John had such a time of it; for he is 
naturally a sleepy boy in the morning. He takes 
it from me. Now he can take his comfort, I 
think we ought to let him. Awhile, at any rate.” 

Her father now rose to go, and her mother 
went to the kitohen. Cad threw herself on the 
piano-stool, and while her fingers abstractedly 
run over the keys, she thought how imperious 
her father was toward her mother. She knew 
he was not more so than other men, or, at least, 
other strong-willed men like her father, were to 
their wives; but she felt that it was what she 
could never bear. For if she ever married, and 
if her husband had a strong, mighty will, so 
would she, his wife and equal, have a strong, 
mighty will; that should never meddle with his 
chosen ways; she would hold it back conscien¬ 
tiously from such an unlawful proceeding as 
that; but that should never, could never, in its 
very condition of strength and impetuosity, bear 
from him commands such as her father every day 
gave with high head, with indifferent looks and 
tones, as if her mother were his servant. Cad 
was no reasoner. As she hod been incidentally 
trained to do by her parents’ habit, she took 
hold of all action in its simple aspect before her, 
estimating it without a single reference to the 
few or many collateral inducements, or necessi¬ 
ties which we call circumstances. If she had 
been a reasoner, she would have known that, 
in the first place, her parents were not well- 
matched. They knew it; that is, the parents 
did. But in the light, unrefiective way in which 
they held whatever knowledge they possessed, 
of whatever matters; not once submitting it to 
Reason’s good crucible, to see it come out there¬ 
from in the form of pure, available Wisdom. So 
the squire still had his heart-sore reveries of the 
splendid girl, Jamelia Story, (now the splendid 
woman, Mrs. Dr. Harding, of Newburyport,) 
whom he would fain have married, only that his 
rigid old father would not hear of anything but 
his marrying Miss Partridge, since “her family 
was so substantial;” that was since her two bro¬ 
thers and her two, or three uncles and cousins 
in the ministry at home and abroad, would be 
such strengtheners and supporters of his hands. 

Mrs. Faxon thought of dear, poor Henry Eave, 
now Lieutenant Colonel Eave, of the Mexican 
army. She often thought of him while she was 
bending low over her sewing; settling it anew in 
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her convctions that he had remained single to 
this late day, that he had joined the army out 
of the old lore of her that still lingered in his 
heart. 

Cad, if she had been a reasoner, or a fresh, 
impulsive thinker, wonld have seen that it was 
a difficult thing for one like her father to do—to 
feel genuine respect and esteem for one like her 
mother. She would, albeit, have seen beyond 
this the grateful truth, that, notwithstanding all 
the opposing circumstances of earlier loves, un¬ 
congeniality, and intellectual disposition. Mrs. 
Faxon still had her chance to sit quietly, im¬ 
proving herself in the Christian graces of gentle¬ 
ness, of long-suffering, of love in the midst of 
the long-suffering; that Esquire Faxon had his 
chance of nobly redeeming himself from the low 
passions of vanity and selfishness, of turning 
himself to a serene inward life; of helping to 
bring his wife to this kind of life, by his power¬ 
ful will rightly attuned to dignity and gentle 
kindness toward her. 

But poor, misdirected Cad could see nothing 
at all of this, while she sat there touching her 
keys at intervals. She finished, therefore, by 
thinking that their way was rather dark before 
them; by saying, “Heigh-ho,” and then saun¬ 
tering away to see what her mother was doing. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Esquire Faxon brought his brother home to 
dinner, the brother, that, beyond any other 
mortal, he loved and looked up to out of a sin¬ 
cere appreciation of his exalted mind and cha¬ 
racter. The brother was a delicate, little man, 
with penetrating black eyes, with a very plea¬ 
sant, but at the same time, a very firm mouth, 
with quick, vivacious manners, strongly indica¬ 
tive of the quick, vivacious character he indu¬ 
bitably possessed. He was missionary to the 
farthest, most benighted West. He had been 
appointed there at his own request, not long 
after his ordination, ten years ago. This was 
his second visit east. 

“Tell me,” said the squire, speaking earnestly, 
while they were sitting after dinner, “what made 
you go there ? for I remember how people courted 
you and wanted you here.” 

“Yes, I remember it. I went because in those 
days, pray, struggle, strive as I would, I found 
myself constantly in danger of becoming light¬ 
headed with the appreciation I got on all hands. 
The brethren of the ministry praised me, you 
remember, and predicted high things of me. The 
people loved me and came round me in little 
packs, or great, whenever I preached. And I 


liked it. Thinking of it on my way home, and 
after my head was on the pillow, I did roi think 
of Him who was doing all for me, giving me mj 
life, my talent of moving others, everything. I 
wept many tears on account of the miserable 
servitude to poor, dependant man. But I couldn’t 
pick out the huge faculty of approbativeness up 
here. I wouldn’t stay and let it lead me aboat 
in the seductive paths, so I took a cross so heary 
that I could trust to its restraining my feet, and 
keeping me bowed down before the only tree 
Master.” 

“That is strange!” said the squire, speaking 
thoughtfully. “You ran voluntarily away from 
what I have all my life-time been trying hardest 
to get. I would have given that finger to be a 
thoroughly popular preacher.” 

“You would have given it for something poorer 
than the poorest song!” said his brother, speak¬ 
ing very seriously. “That is, I mean,if youkad 
set your heart on the popularity as you naturally 
would, desiring it so much.” 

“Yes, I suppose I should,” sighed the squire. 
“I did, at Springfield. I was really popular 
awhile there, you know, wife,” turning to Mu 
Faxon—“but you don’t, chit,” his eyes hap¬ 
pening to light on Cad’s that were so large and 
bright just then. “You were a little thing iKk 
silver hair then. I used to call you 4 tow-head,’ 
I remember. Well,” he added, his smile quickly 
fading, “I rode on the wings of flattery and 
favor awhile; and I must own that my head, at 
least, was a little light with it. It didn’t last 
long though. It wasn’t-^why, in less than a 
year, some who had been my best friends at 
first, were hardest and stiffest against me. I 
supposed I deserved it from them though* 
after letting my vanity be so tickled with thar 
favor.” 

“You deserved it from Providence, my brother. 
In other words, softer a little, but expressin of 
the same thing in the mind of the philosophical 
Christian, you needed it. It came legitimately 
out of God’s perfect law of evolution; came as 
effect, as penalty; as an incentive—if used aright 
—to a close walk with God; not with men. hike 
the physical pain we feel and complain about, 
its office is a most necessary one—to indicate a 
disease; its seat and its nature. The pain itself 
is really beneficent Bat it is a pity to have the 
disease, is it not ?” 

He ended with a smile. They smiled all round 
the table. Cad felt as if a little light came ia 
upon her life; as if life might after all be beau¬ 
tiful to one who knew how to make it eo. Jobi 
thought that his unole Henry was a confounded 
good-natured man, and wondered whether be 
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would think anything of his gon f and of his 
dexterity at the target. 

Mrs. Faxon, poor woman! wished that Henry 
eoold teach her, in so long a time, how to be as 
happy as he was. She wouldn’t value sitting 
hoars and hours to be told the way. 

Esquire Faxon, always in the dark about him¬ 
self—especially after the prodigiously hearty 
dinners he was accustomed to eat—thought that, 
but for the deacons and the people who had 
wronged and embittered him, he might, per¬ 


haps, have been half as wise and happy as Henry, 
long before this time. Some of Henry’s words 
made him feel as though he might, any way, 
have been happy. Something that Henry said 
about one’s mastering one’s own life and all its 
conditions, made him see it, although in a glim¬ 
mering way, that he all his life-time had been 
slave instead of master; slave of the circum¬ 
stances, of all sorts, that had been tossing him. 
(to be concluded.) 


MAY-DAY. 

BT LILL LILBXBN1. 


Thit come, they come, a joyous band, 

In search of the earliest flower, 

O’er height, and hill, and meadow land, 

Where Spring with its breathing bland has fanned 
The buds in the wild-wood bower, 

Till leaf and life long hidden there, 

Burst forth like sunlight everywhere. 

They come, they come while the morning light 
Along the lowlands lay, 

And is stealing on the garments white, 

And trembles among those tresses bright, 

Then flashes away, away. 

And lingers long on lake and ledge, 

Deepening there on each shadowed edge. 

They come, they come with a shout of glee, 

With their voices sweet and clear. 

With their changeful songs so wild and free, 
With one glad gush of minstrelsy 


That falls on the listening ear, 

And is echoed back again, again, 

By rock and dell and Bpreading plain. 

They come, they come while the morning hours 
Are bright with the breath of Spring, 

That is stealing among the forest flowers, 

Half hidden away among Nature’s bowers, 

Like light there lingering 
Where the bending boughs and branches twine, 
With the shadowy leaves of the wild-wood vine. 

They come, they como with one wild cry, 
They’ve crowned the Queen of May 
And every heart with hope beats high, 

Whose light they think will never die, 

That one, one promise ray; 

Yet over all in after years 

Will gather tho darkness of time and tears. 


MAY THOUGHTS. 

BT CLABIRCZ MAT. 


Ah, here we’ll rest, sweet cousin mine, 
Upon this mossy seat; 

With buds and blossoms all around, 

And violets at our feet 

And we will dream the sweetest dreams, 
And bound them with a rhyme; 

And wake within our hearts the songs 
Of the dear, olden time. 

The same glad waters wander by, 

That murmured here of yore; 

And fairer flowers gem the sward 
Along the sloping shore. 

The music of our childhood seems 
To float around us here; 

And oh, I feel that in those hours, 

Thou wert not half so dear. 

Vol. XXVII.—23 


I gate upon thy sunny face. 

Where love lies soft and warm, 

And deem tho Spring a living thing, 
That has assumed thy form. 

Thine eyes—the music of thy voice— 
Thy brown and silken hair— 

All speak without thy presence here, 
This scene were not so fair. 

Then welcome to the gladsome Spring, 
For it has brought me thee— 

A being full of life and light— 

Like childhood back to me. 

And I will wreathe thy snowy brow 
With Spring-time’s sweetest flowers 
And, os in those bright days gone by, 
Ne’er dream of darker hours! 


/ 
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PIEBALD. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 

BT MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT I.— PIE — 

Dramatis Persona .— Neighboring Ladies and Gentleman. —A Baker. 


Scene — Baker's Shop. 
Enter Baker, with a nightcap and footman's 
jacket and apron on. His face is white with 
best seconds. He lights an imaginary fire under 



the sofa, and, with the dust-pan tied to the end 
of a fishing-rod for his “peel,” he awaits his 
customers. 

Enter Neighboring Lady bearing a delicious 
imitation leg of mutton, which Bhe hands over to 
Baker, who slips it into sofa oven, and gives in 
return card-counter as the customary tin check. 

Enter Neighboring Gentleman, with the 
largest dish in the kitchen, covered with the 


The Sofa lengthways as an oven. 

largest tin cover. This he also hands over and 
receives a mother-o'-pearl check. 



Enter Ladies and Gentlemen with sptadid 
bandbox pies and dishes with covers on, all of 
which are slid into hot oven with dnst-pm 
“peel.” 

When the Customers are all gone, the Baker 
on tiptoe goes round the room to see that noU dj 
is looking, and then, drawing out all the dishes, 
he takes from a closet his own very small pie, 
and changes it for the largest, by “ ringing tk 
changes,” and altering the tin checks uponererj 
dish. 



Re-enter Neighboring Ladies and Gentlemen 
with napkins to place over their dishes. They 
present their checks, and demand their dinners. 
They are extremely shocked at seeing the great 
alteration in the size of their joints and pasties. 
The Baker shrugs his shoulders, and proves to 


them very clearly, by pointing to the ceOiifc 
that the meat has shrunk by evaporation in tb6 
cooking. When they have a second time de¬ 
parted, Baker, bursting out laughing, takee his 
heavy dish and makes his exit dancing for joj. 



J 


ACT II.—BALD. 

Dramatis Persona .— Old Gentleman.—Middle-aged Lady. — Chambermaid. 

Scene —Supposed double-bedded room at an Inn not a hundred miles from Town. On one side «* 
imaginary bed with window-curtains , on the other the sofa ready turned down. In the centre a tsdd- 
table with looking-glass upon it. 

Enter Chambermaid lighting in Old Gentle- j intimates, by leaning on his hands and yawning, 
man, who has just arrived from the passage. He i that he is verv tired, and patting down his cef- 
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pet-big, be untwists his comforter, and takes off 
bis cloak. Then taking his night-cap from his 
pocket, he puts it on, hangs his coat and waist¬ 



coat on the back of a chair, tarns in behind the 
window-curtains, and in a few seconds is heard 
snoring. 

Enter Middle-age? Lady with her chair, (by 
means of a pair of luxuriant sable cuffs) dressed 
en bandeaux at each side of her face, and bulging 
oat her well-filled cap. Under her arm she car¬ 
ries the warming-pan, with which she begins 
wanning her sofa-bedstead. In the midst of it 



she rouses the Old Gentleman from his sleep. 
He pokes his night-cap through the window-cur¬ 
tains, and his face bears a look of intense horror 



Old Gentleman, seizing his carpet-bag, and 
clothes, taking advantage of the moment, hur¬ 
ries quickly from the room. Waiters, Cham¬ 


at finding a lady in his room. As she continues 
warming the sofa his timidity leaves him, and he 
admires her beautiful hair, and looks frequently 
up to the curtain-poles to show that he is deeply 
moved by her beauty. 

Suddenly Middle-aged Lady advances to the 
looking-glass on the table, and Old Gentleman 
rapidly withdraws his head. She begins her 



toilet, and the Old Gentleman reappears, and his 
face wears an expression of ghastly astonishment 
as he sees her unpin from each side of her face 
the lovely sable cuffs that he had been admiring 
as her own luxuriant tresses. At last she re¬ 
moves her cap, and he nearly falls backward on 
perceiving that she is quite bald. In his horror 
the Old Gentleman groans audibly, and Lady 
turns round quickly as he disappears. She 
throws her arms about her wildly for one mo¬ 
ment, and then sinks into chair and faints from 
fright. 



bermaids, &c., rush in. They express surprise 
at Lady’s baldness. She revives, screams, and 
runs out; when exeunt omnes. 




ACT III.—P IEBALD. 

Dramatis Personae .— Poor Negro. —His English Wife.—Their Three Children.—Kind Ladies 

and Gentlemen. 

Scene — Inside of Poor Negro's house. In the centre deal table; on each side a kitchen chair. 


Enter Poor Negro. He has a white turban 
on, and a night-gown tied tightly round his 
waist In his hand he holds the broom he has 

JL J 

been sweeping a crossing with. He presses his 
forehead several times, to tell that he is in deep 
distress; and, finally, drawing the kitchen chair 
to table, he flings himself into it, and buries his 
face in his hands. 

Enter his fair Win, also in deep distress. 


She sees Negro weeping, and tarns her head 
away with a graceful attitude, and weeps also. 
Then advancing to him, she taps him on the 
shoulder. He starts up and embraces her. 

He tells her, by pointing several times to his 



open mouth, that he is very hungry, and wants 
something to «&t. She shakes her bead slowly, 
and turns aside to hide her emotion. 

Enter Kind Ladies and Gentlemen, who, 
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I AM DREAMING.—REST. 


putting their glasses up, examine closely every 
thing in the room. Negro and his wife bow to 

them. The ladies are shocked at the destitu¬ 
tion of the place, and give them money. Ladies 

then, by dandling imaginary baby in the air, ask 
if they have any children. Wife nods her head 
several times joyfully, and rushes from the room. 

Re-enter Wife with, first, one Child. It is 


black. The Visitors express, by pointing to the 
face of the little one and the Negro, that it is 
the image of its Father. The Wife then intro¬ 
duces a second Child. It is white. The Visitors 
remark that it resembles its Mother. At last the 
third is brought in. It is a Baby in long-clothes 
and, being like both Father and Mother, it is- 
Piebald. Astonishment of Visitors, and 



GRAND TABLEAU. 


I AM DREAMING. 

BY NELLIE NORRIS. 


I AM dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Dreaming of the long-gone years, 
Ere the morning's smile was shadowed 
Or the life-path stained with tears! 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Treading moonlight walks of old, 
Clasping hands whose loving pressure 
Now is chilled and deathly cold! 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Listening love-tones sweet and low, 
Which have perished, save in echo 
From the realms of “long ago!” 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Roaming mem’ry’s haunted halls, 
Where the sunlight's ever radiant, 

And the shadow never falls! 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Lingering in the old romance, 

Just the same in day’s broad noontime 
As when evening fire-gleams dance! 


Iam dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Weaving webs of fairy dye. 

All of forests grey and olden. 

Where the moss and ivies lie! 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 

Of the streamlets on their way, 

Winding thro’ the vale and meadow. 
Where the rustic children play! 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Fairer is the world to me, 

When in fancy's sunny colors 
All its weary ways I see! 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Chiefly dreaming of the shore 

Where my weary feet, when resting. 
Shall in dream-land roam no more! 

I am dreaming—dreaming ever— 
Far away the goal I see! 

Nearer, nearer, surge oh, life-tides 
Till my dreams shall real be! 


REST. 

PROM THE GERMAN OP GOETHE. 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 

'Tis the brook’s motion, 

Clear without strife, 


Fleeting to ocean 
After its life. 

'Tia loving and serving 
The Highest and Best! 
*Ti8 onward! unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 
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MY COUSIN HARRY. 


BT CABBY 8 TAN L BY, AUTHOR OF *<AD 


CHAPTER I. 

“And this, I suppose, is to be my home for 
the future,” thought I, as I leaned forward to 
▼iew in the twilight the old-fashioned house 
before which the carriage drew up; and in spite 
of the buoyant spirits of fifteen, I shrank from 
that future. 

To live forever with two old maids, and their 
cats, and lap-dogs, and worsted work I—it was 
too horrible to contemplate, and I mentally re¬ 
solved to escape from such single blessedness 
as soon m possible. 

But the door opened, and I was already in a 
well lighted hall, warmed at the farther ex¬ 
tremity by a huge stove which seemed to be 
nothing but fiery eyes, as the red coals shone 
through the isinglass that lined the elaborately 
cut fancy work of which the upper part was 
composed. Before the servant had time to close 
the one door behind me, another had opened, 
and a kind voice, in the parlor, said, 

“ This way, dear, do come to the fire and get 
warm, it’s a bitter cold night, and then we’ll 
have tea. This is your aunt Margaret,” leading 
me up to a fine, elderly lady by the fireside, 
“and Pm your aunt Patty, dear; though we’re 
not much of relatives either, I believe.” 

“And I*m your cousin Harry, dear,” said a 
mocking voice from a corner, into which I had 
not had time to peer. 

A mellow little laugh from aunt Patty, that 
seemed to say that the speaker was a privileged 
person, and a “ Harry, don’t, you’ll frighten the 
poor child,” from aunt Margaret, was all that 
I knew of cousin Harry at that time, for there 
was no lamp in the room, and he sat in too ob¬ 
scure a corner for even the dancing, merry light 
of the hickory fire to illuminate. 

How cozy and comfortable everything looked, 
after the paper flowers, and wax flowers, and 
dilapidated annuals of the large, tawdry drawing¬ 
room of the boarding-school. The wonderful 
twisted legs of the old-fashioned furniture seemed 
to be dancing quiet little jigs, as the firelight 
flickered on them; a lion’s paw was now and 
then thrust forward in a kind of rough play, 
grasping a marvellous-looking ball, from some 
chair, table or escrutoire. The curious, black, 
old cabinet, in the corner, stood grim and prim, 


a lester’s season in new ioek.” 


scarcely deigning to smile as the ruddy firelight 
played hide and seek over its multitudinous 
doors and drawers, making one think of lost 
wills, and secret springs, locks of hair and 
faded flowers, and all the other romances con¬ 
nected with old cabinets. But the firelight lin¬ 
gered the cheeriest around the table in the centre 
of the room, with its snowy damask cloth, its 
old-fashioned glittering silver, led off by the 
platina tea-urn, with its grim lion’s heads, blink¬ 
ing inoffensively at one, as they grasped the 
huge silver rings which served as handles, and 
the tiny egg-shell china cups, almost transparent 
in their delicate beauty. 

Orphan and stronger as I was, all this domes¬ 
tic comfort, after three years in a pinched, gen¬ 
teel boarding-school, opened my heart to my 
unknown relatives. 

In the meantime, my bonnet and wraps had 
been moved by aunt Patty’s own plump hands, 
the bell rung, and lights and tea were being 
brought in. 

Aunt Margaret drew her spectacles down to 
ner eyes and scrutinized me for a moment. 

“You are very much like your mother, Isabel,” 
she said at last 

“Jezebel! what a name for a woman,” put in 
master Harry, who now came forward, his saucy 
face lighted up with irrepressible mischief. 

Aunt Margaret wound her yam up systemati¬ 
cally to the last inch, stuck the long needles 
through the ball, and laid it upon the little work 
stand beside her. Aunt Patty busied herself 
with the brightly polished copper kettle, which 
was brought in over a spirit lamp, bubbling 
away in its merry, domestic manner; herself, it 
seemed to me, a kind of human kettle, with her 
cheery fireside hum and bubble of content; then 
the servant placed the muffins, as brown as an 
oak leaf in autumn, and the strangely twisted 
silver toast-rack on the table, and we took our 
seats. 

“This is poor fare, isn’t it, after the sumptu¬ 
ous table you have been accustomed to at board¬ 
ing-school?” asked Harry, as he handed me a 
second muffin. “You don’t seem to like it.” 

It was too bad; for now I knew that my mis¬ 
chievous cousin could have enumerated every 
mouthful I had eaten, and I was nearly starved 
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jet; bat I answered as composedly as possible, 
“I like it so well that I’m sorry to see you 
feeding your dog so soon, for I’m not nearly done 
yet,” and I passed my tiny cup to aunt Patty 
for some more of her fragrant tea. 

Aunt Margaret drew her lips over her teeth, 
which I afterward discovered was about as near 
as her dignity would permit her to come to a 
smile, while aunt Patty laughed gleefully, saying, 
“So, ho, master Impudence, you have got your 
match, I hope,” and the young gentleman dismis¬ 
sed the dog, which was sitting on his haunches, 
watching, with wagging tail and anxious eyes, 
every mouthful which Harry took. 

When my school-girl appetite was appeased, I 
had time to look around; and the only modern 
thing in the room was a portrait which hung 
over the mantel. 

I glanced alternately at it, and at Harry 
Anstruther. There was the same fair, open brow, 
beneath the profusion of curls, which, even at 
the age of twenty-one, retained the golden hue 
so rare save in childhood; the same laughing, 
hazle eye, the same well formed mouth, shaded 
by the down of the first moustache. 

Harry at last caught the direction of my glance. 

“Yes, it’s I,” said he, nodding gravely, “but 
it does not by any means do me justice.” 

Indeed I more than half agreed with him, 
coxoomb, as I thought him. 

“Now, Miss Jezebel,” continued he, “I must 
give you warning not to fall in love with me. It 
will be hard work for you, I know, to help it; 
but I cannot have any more wives on my hands. 
I’m engaged to six already.” 

“There is not much danger,” I retorted, “as 
I’m neither a Mormon nor a Turk.”* 

“Whew! how peppery you are. Have a care, 
or I’ll take you to season the batch,” was the 
reply. “Let me see; there’s Nelly Hale, Bhe’s 
a beauty, I tell you; as petite as a Fenella, a 
perfectly bewitching little blonde, that dances 
into your heart without leave or lioense. I 
admire blondes,” and he looked steadily at me, 
my brunette complexion growing swarthier, I 
have no doubt, from my vexation. 

“Then there’s Clara Hoffman, she’s two,” 
counting them on his fingers, “there was neveT 
a Roman empress more stately than she, and 
her figure is rounded like a statue’s.” Another 
glance at me, who was all angles and corners. 

“And there’s Alice Brant. Well, Alice is the 
very personification of grace; she never moves 
a hand nor turns her head except just when she 
should; every muscle is in its proper place.” 

I had such a superabundance of limbs that 
I never knew what to do with them. 


“Then there’s Anne Gray. Ah! she’d make a 
wile! Such sweet, blue eyes, that only live on 
your own, and such a gentle little heart, that 
only beats for—well, no matter who. And Eliza¬ 
beth Taylor, let me see, Bhe makes five. Well, 
Elizabeth is rather strong-minded. She knows 
more about the ‘ologies’ and ‘onimies’ than any 
professor in college. But I think you would 
appreciate Jenny Warren the most. Such pies 
and puddings as she makes. She’d reach any 
man’s heart through his stomach, I assure you; 7 ’ 
and master Harry aired the evening paper be¬ 
fore the fire, and settled himself down to its 
contents. 

The evening passed quickly to me, in arrang¬ 
ing my plan of studies at home, with my aunts, 
and tired as I was, the good ladies’ early bed- 
hour arrived long before I expected it. Aunt 
Patty arranged the blocks of her silk patch-work 
in her basket, and then left the parlor, Harry 
following her. Presently I heard her voice in 
the next room, 

“Harry, what a troublesome fellow you are. 
You mix up the silver so that I shall never get it 
counted.” 

“Well I won’t, aunty,” replied Harry, “bst 
what an elfish-looking little thing that girl ia” 

Aunt Margaret was protecting her gernaiuni 
from the cold air of the window, so I had the 
full benefit of the remarks. 

“She is not very handsome now, poor child; 
but she is very much like her mother was at her 
age, and she grew to be one of the most beauti¬ 
ful women I ever saw,” replied aunt Patty, with 
as much sorrow as her voice could express, 
coming through a throat made mellow by most 
generous living. 

u ShdU never be anything but a fright. She 
puts me in mind of an imp, aunt Patty.’* 

“Harry, how can you? One, two, three— 
don’t mix the large and small forks. Harry- 
five, six.” 

“Why she’s got arms like the sails of a wind¬ 
mill, and hands like a bird’s claws.” 

“Eleven, twelve large ones—she will fill up 
and be a fine figure yet.” 

“Yes, she will fill up mighty soon, if she puts 
down muffins and tea with the looomotive speed 
she did to-night.” 

The clinking of the silver was all that I heard 
for a moment, then master Harry commenced 
again, 

“And such a mouth! Whew! it would take 
a week to kiss it from one side to the other.” 

“What nonsense, Harry—James’ silver don’t 
look very bright—you men seem to care for 
nothing but kissing; it is really underbred to 
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talk so much about it as you do,” and I fancied 
the little lady drawing herself up to her utmost 
height. 

“Now, aunt Patty, you know you like to be 
kisaed. Don't be jealous because I sometimes 
bestow my favors on others." 

“ Well, sir, all that I have to say is, that Isabel 
Hadley has a spirit of her own, and you had 
better not try it on her." 

“My moustache against your ‘false front’ that 
I do it to-night," was Harry's rejoinder. 

“I don't wear a ‘false front,' Harry, and you 
know it," and good aunt Patty’s voice quivered 
with exoitement, “and if you try to kiss her, I 
hope she'll box your ears for you." 

“Don't be revengeful now, because I made a 
mistake about your hair. I’m going to try it, at 
any rate.” 

“ Harry, you will make the child cry with your 
nonsense. Don’t do it, now!" 

“Cry! she is not one of the crying kind, I can 
tell you. Here goes. I hope she will not cut 
me with all those angles of hers, though," and 
the door opened, and Harry entered the room, 
looking perfectly innocent of the intended assault 

I was stooping on the sofa, searching for my 
gloves, when he came and stood by me. 

“Good night," said he, extending his hand. 

I put out mine. As quiok as a flash of light¬ 
ning his arm was around my waist. His mouth 
was close to mine, when suddenly he sprang 
back several feet, looking like anything but a 
conquering hero. I had dexterously concealed 
a pin in my mouth, and before his lips could 
touoh mine I thrust it forward, giving him a 
prick which electrified him. I stooped down 
and picked up the glove which he had knocked 
out of my hand again, and then said very 
quietly, 

“ It is hardly worth your while to begin kiss¬ 
ing me at so late an hour if it is going to take a 
whole week to do it. Good night, though," and 
I nodded nqdiciously at him, as he stood lost in 
amazement. 

Dear little aunt Patty laughed till the tears 
started. 

“You bluffed me off that time, Miss Isabel, 
but beware of the next," said Harry, recovering 
himself; and he passed his hand over his mouth, 
and then examined it to see if there were any 
traces of blood. 

“Yes* I'll beware. But you’ve lost your 
moustache, you know, to aunt Patty," and 
throwing this bomb, I followed the two ladies 
up stairs. 

“You must not mind Harry, Isabel," said 
aunt Margaret, “he is a spoiled child, and as 


full of mischief as a kitten. He is always at 
his pranks with us." 

“Oh! I can take care of myself very well," I 
replied, secretly delighted at my snOoeas. 


CHAPTER II. 

Such was the beginning of my acquaintance 
with Harry Anstruther, and so it continued 
during the rest of his vacation. 

The next year passed happily to me, but the 
winter vacation did not bring Harry as formerly. 
He was an orphan and the uncontrolled possessor 
of a large fortune, and had made up his mind, 
as he wrote to his aunts, to see something of the 
world. 

By-and-bye vague rumors of mad, college 
pranks began to circulate in our little coterie, 
and the elderly ladies, who assembled at aunt 
Patty’s tea-table, nodded their heads and looked 
mysterious when master Harry’s name was men¬ 
tioned. 

As I entered the parlor one day, I heard a 
visitor say, 

“You should really write to him, Miss An¬ 
struther, and expostulate with him about his 
conduct. George assures me that he is at the 
head of all the mischief in college, and he would 
have been expelled long ago if he had not been 
so adroit in escaping positive proof. But per¬ 
haps George, dear boy, is too severe, for his 
standard is so high," and Mrs. Welsh arranged 
her sables with much satisfaction as she spoke. 

“His standard is not too high for detraction," 
said I, with no little temper, as the lady smiled 
herself out of the room. 

Aunt Margaret made no answer, but sighed 
as her knitting-needles clicked and flashed with 
unusual rapidity. But the tears came to good 
aunt Patty’s eyes as she said, 

“I wouldn’t have believed it of Harry. He 
Was always full of fun, and maybe be did just 
for mischief dress himself up like a robber, and 
stop the farmers on their way to market, and 
make them give up their money and things, but 
I don't believe he gambles so," and the most 
troubled tears I had ever seen in aunt Patty's 
eyes, stood there now. 

“There must be some truth in it, sister," replied 
aunt Margaret, sternly, “Judge Hale has for¬ 
bidden him his house," and she turned her back 
a little more to the light as she spoke. 

“Poor boy, and maybe he was in love with 
Nelly Hale," and aunt Patty, whose warm heart 
extended its charities to Ml sorts of troubles, 
fell into a reverie. 

All further discussion of the subject was 
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stopped by the waiter bringing in an armful of 
wood for the fire. As he was retiring, aunt 
Margaret said, 

“ James, I wish, while we are out driving, you 
would take down master Harry’s portrait from 
over the mantel, and place it in our chamber.” 

James was too much astonished to make his 
usual elaborate obeBience, and stood staring 
vacantly at his mistress till she reminded him 
of his duty by adding, “ You may order the car¬ 
riage now.” 

Aunt Patty had looked up with a frightened 
air at her sister, but the Misses Anstruther were 
really heroines to their servants, so it was not 
till after James had certainly closed the door 
that she said, 

“Oh! Margaret, how can you do so; it seems 
so cruel for us to desert poor Harry because 
everybody else does.” 

“I cannot have this portrait hanging there 
made an excuse for people like Mrs. Welsh to 
discuss him as they please,” was the reply. 

When we returned from our drive, I could 
have cried too with aunt Patty, to miss the gay, 
pleasant face, which had looked down so saucily 
on me so long, in the cheerful morning light, or 
in the grey gloaming, or flickering firelight, as 
on the first evening of our acquaintance. 

I was now nearly seventeen, and my mirror 
told me plainly enough that I no longer looked 
like the imp or elf of Harry’s early acquaint¬ 
ance. I was an heiress and a belle; a belle most 
probably because I was an heiress. I had “filled 
up” certainly; whether as my cousin had in¬ 
sinuated by tea and muffins, I cannot say; but 
if George Welsh, who was now one of my most 
devoted admirers, was to be believed, Alice 
Brant herself would bear no comparison to me 
in grace. 

With poor Harry, in the meanwhile, matters 
went from bad to worse. The gentleman, who 
had been his guardian, confessed to his auftts 
that he had spent every cent of his fortune that 
was available, and this was by far the greater 
part of it Then again, through Mrs. Welsh, 
whom I now looked upon as a bird of ill omen, 
we heard of grave professors being caricatured 
to their faces, and reckless midnight orgies, and 
all the other evils of college life. But our cup 
of trouble on his account was filled, when we 
learned that he had fought a duel. We knew 
nothing positive about it, only that bis opponent 
had been severely wounded, and that a woman 
had been the cause. 

The morning after we had heard of this, I was 
oalled into the sisters’ chamber. Aunt Margaret 
had pushed a little table, on which she was 


standing, up to the mantel, and was endeavoring 
to detach Harry’s portrait from the hook 01 
which it hung. She said, 

“Isabel, my dear, won’t you please to help at 
down with this? Sister has refused, and 1 cannot 
expose ourselves to the remarks of the servants, 
by having them do it.” 

“Poor boy, I cannot,” said aunt Patty, assla 
rummaged in her drawers to hide the falling tem. 

Aunt Margaret looked around sternly as sk 
answered, 

“Sister, it is due to ourselves to forget him” 
I assisted her silently, and helped to carry tkj 
cousin Harry’s portrait to the lumber room. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was nearly three years after my first intrtH 
duction to my cousin. The snow had been ftlinj 
softly and silently all day, and as night came <n 
we drew the curtains in the little parlor, is 
prepared to pass a cozy evening together. Tk 
tea-table was already arranged, and aunt Pitt 
had the silver “caddy” in her hand, measanq 
out with scrupulous exactness the silver 
full of tea, which constituted her **drav% J 
when the hall bell rung violently. 

“What a dreadful stormy night for any <■* 
be out,” said aunt Patty, as she peered intifr 
tea-urn, where she had just thrown the Ixfci 
A stamping in the hall, as if some person m 
knocking the snow from heavy boots, aroused i 
our attention; and before we had time to sp -a 
the parlor door opened and Harry Anstruti 
entered. There was the same open, boyish sm 
as of old on his face. Aunt Patty dropped i 
lid of the tea-urn, and sprang forward tom 
him with a cry of glad surprise. Aunt Mi rpt 
also, on the impulse of the moment, had 
with unusual activity; but before her abM 
greeting was over she had resumed her oU 
and awaited her nephew’s salutation mrithfnj 
dignity. 

His aunt's manner very perceptibly 
Harry. His greeting was constrained, aa 
who had been standing aside, now noticed 
his face had a care-worn, sorrowful lock, 
natural to it 

Presently his eye rested on me. I epji 
the look of astonishment with which lie reg* 
me, and I said with a low courtesy, axxd ia «! 
which mimicked the one he had greeted me 
three years before, 

“I’m your cousin Isabel, dear.” 

“Goodness gracious! is it possible ? 'Wk\ 
are not such a dreadful fright after aa 

old manner returned as he spoke 
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“No, I’m ‘filled up;* tea end muffins, yon 
know/’ I replied, nodding mj head. 

We took onr seats at the table, and Harry’s 
quick glance soon detected the vacant space 
over the mantel. A grave look stole over his 
face, then be said with an attempt at gayety, 

“No longer worthy, eh, annt Patty?” But he 
sighed as he pointed to where the portrait had 
hung. 

Aunt Patty was very much embarrassed as 
she replied, 

“We had it carried up to our chamber, 
Harry-” 

“And from there to the lumber room,” inter¬ 
posed aunt Margaret, sternly. 

The look, which overshadowed the handsome 
face of my cousin, made my heart ache for him; 
and I retired to my own room as soon as tea was 
over, that I might be no restraint upon him and 
his aunts. 

The next day aunt Patty told me there was 
something about Harry she could not find out; 
only that he had acknowledged he had lost nearly 
all his money; that he was going to Europe for 
awhile; but that she believed he was still engaged 
to Nelly Hale. 

My cousin was not to sail till the spring. Iq 
the meantime we were constantly together, and 
I began to wonder about Nelly Hale. But he 
never mentioned her name. 

Aunt Margaret’s manner toward her nephew 
softened in spite of herself, and had it not been 
for shame, I verily believe that the portrait 
would have been restored to its original place. 

The last week of his stay with us had arrived. 
Our aunts were entertaining a circle of friends in 
the drawing-room, and we were alone together 
in the little parlor. I was crocheting a purse 
for my cousin, talking busily the while of his 
anticipated tour. 

“How I envy you, Harry; I wish I was going 
too,” I said, enthusiastically. 

“Will you go, dear Bell?” he cried, suddenly. 
“Could you love such a worthless, good-for- 
nothing scamp as I am?” 

Nelly Hnle, and the gambling, and the duel, 
all crowded upon my mind. I rose indignantly. 

“ What do you mean, sir, by offering me the 
remnants of a heart, and reputation, and for¬ 
tune? Me?” And I confronted him as 1 spoke. 

Alas! had I been more indifferent, probably I 
should not have been so angry. 

I think he was paler, though his laugh was 
light, as he asked in his old, mocking way, 

“Mercy, Bell! What would you have said if 
I had been in earnest?” 

I was so astonished, that for a moment my 


heart seemed to eease beating; but I quickly 
answered, 

“ Then I should have informed your aunts, who 
would have speedily rid me of the annoyance,” 
and I picked up the purse and went on with my 
crocheting. 

I know not what demon prompted that un¬ 
generous reply. My cousin looked at me so 
reproaohfully, that I could scarcely restrain my 
tears. He arose, walked up and down the room 
onoe or twice, as if conquering some emotion, 
said, 

“Forgive me, Isabel. You were justly angry 
at my supposed trifling; but do not rob me of 
my aunts' love. It is all I have left now.” 

My tears were gathering fast. I dared not 
trust my voice to answer. I would not look up 
lest I should betray myself. In a short time 
Harry left the room. 

That evening, at the tea-table, he told us that 
he should leave early the next morning, as he 
had some business to settle in New York before 
he sailed. His aunts expressed their astonish¬ 
ment, scanned his face narrowly, and no doubt 
wondered what new scrape Harry had got in; 
but I swallowed my tea with a great gulp that 
nearly choked me. 1 sat up half the night to 
finish the purse. I had foolishly wrought blue 
forget-me-nots on the crimson ground. When I 
handed it to him the next morning, I tried hard 
to steady voice and lip, as I said with averted 
eyes, 

“Do not think too unkindly of me, cousin 
Harry.” 

Aunt Margaret’s spectacles were blurred by 
the tears which she would not let fall, when she 
bid Harry good b’ye, but poor aunt Patty cried 
as if it was the one great sorrow of her life-time. 
As for myself, my eyes burned, but there were 
no tears, even of sympathy, in them now; but 
my trembling limbs almost refused to support 
me, and the hand, which he took at parting, 
must have sent an icy chill through bis veins. 
I saw the carriage drive from the door, then I 
went to my room, and the desolation I felt, and 
the tears and moans which escaped me, told 
me plainly how indifferent I was to Harry An- 
[ struther. 


CHAPTER IY 

A tsajl after my cousin’s departure, I was in¬ 
vited to a bridal party at Mrs. Welsh’s. George 
and myself were on good terms, although he bad 
oeased visiting me long before. In troth hq was 
a fortune or position hunter, both of which he 
had found in the graceful Alice Brant, whom 
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Harry bad eulogised on the first evening of our 
meeting. 

I had been in the room but a short time, when 
a beautiful young girl, with a face os fresh as a 
rose-bud, and as bright as a sunbeam, left the 
circle surrounding the bride, and coming up to 
me with the confidence of one who was never 
repulsed, said, 

“ Are you not Miss Hadley, Harry Anstruther’s 
cousin ?” 

I bowed, and as I glanced at the beautiful 
creature before me, a sickening realization of 
who she was stole over me. 

“I am Nelly Hale,” she went on, “but I sup¬ 
pose I am not as well known to you as you are 
to me.” 

Alas! too well known. But I did not say so. 
I only buried my face in my bouquet as I replied 
that I had often heard my cousin speak of her. 

“If he was my brother I could not love him 
more,” she said. 

I supposed not, but asked somewhat ironically 
if “she knew what a brother’s love was?” 

“No, I never had a brother; and when Harry 

firet went to C-, years ago, we had such 

juvenile flirtations. We vowed regularly twice 
a week to die for each other, and were very much 
disappointed that there was no occasion for it, I 
believe.” 

She must have thought me dumb at first. The 
meeting was so unexpected, that it was sometime 
before I could recover my faculties to speak of 
him to her . And I felt most bitterly, for what¬ 
ever her feelings might have been, I believed 
that he had loved her sincerely. 

She was chatting on in her light, gay way, 
when a gentleman came to claim her hand for 
a waltz. Her face brightened still more as she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh! Willie, this is Miss Hadley, Harry’s 
cousin, you know. Mr. Graham, Miss Hadley.” 

At tho mention of “Harry,” the gentleman, 
whoso back was partially toward me, as he was 
about to lead Miss Hale away, turned suddenly, 
with his fine face sparkling with emotion, as he 
took my hand, saying, 

“ You do not know how glad I am to meet you; 
to see any relative of Harry’s.” 

The waltz seemed now to be forgotten, and 
Harry, and Harry’s present doings, were fully 
disoussed. 

“I wish he would come home,” said Nelly, 
gaily, “in his last letter he promised me a set of 
pink coral from Naples.” 

I felt some comfort in thinking that I was a 
kind of woman to whom he could not promise a 
set of pink coral. 


“ Do you know, Miss Hadley,” said Mr. Gra- 
ham, suddenly, “that I am indebted to yeor 
oousin for all the happiness of my life?” 

I looked inquiringly at Nelly, in whose blue 
eyes the tears were standing. 

“Not only her,” said he, with a happy laugh 

I took Mr. Graham’s arm almost unconsciously, 
for I felt that much of what we had never known 
of Harry was to be revealed; and we left the 
crowded room for the hall. 

“ Anstruther is Buch a generous, noble-hearted 
fellow, that I don’t believe he has ever done 
himself justice to his friends at home,” said my 
companion. “His gay, mischief-loving disposi¬ 
tion was always getting him into trouble. Be 
was at the head of all the harmless pranks fbt 
drove the professors nearly wild. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, his love of excitement took a quieter 
but more dangerous turn. He became very fond 
of card-playing. He lost his money like a prince, 
but that did not seriously impair his large for¬ 
tune.” 

There Vas a moment’s pause in the narratiw, 
and Nelly, who leaned on the other arm, looked 
up encouragingly in Mr. Graham’s face. 

“The fellows at college always said Hanyaci 
I hunted in couples,” continued he. “Introtn, 

I did make him my model, but I soon surpaw! 
him in my fondness for gambling and the eitnA 
of my losses. One night, oh, God! that night, 
in my madness I lo9t all, more than all I had, 
and I knew, that, if my widowed mother sur¬ 
vived the knowledge of my shame, I had made 
her a beggar. Nelly, too, to whom I had hem 
engaged for a year, I felt would never U 
allowed to marry a penniless gambler. In ay 
frenzy I was ready to commit suicide; but Harry 
Anstruther, who had witnessed all, saved me.” 

Nelly’s tears were flowing fast, and tie 
speaker’s voice quivered with emotion. 

“ He declared that it was his example which 
had first tempted me—but heaven knows tkat 
was not true—and he never left me on that hor¬ 
rible night, till from his own fortune he had 
made arrangements to pay my debts. I some¬ 
times think now that I must have been insane to 
have allowed it—but my old mother and My! 
As for Harry, he said it was a cause of tbanki- 
giving. It seemed as if our eyes were opened 
for the first time to the horrible precipice on 
which we hung, and I believe no earthly power 
could tempt Harry Anstruther now to touch i 
card. And with God's help neither will I," wJ 
he bowed his head solemnly as he spoke. 

“And to think that papa was so unjust to 
Harry as to refuse to let him come to the house, 
till Willie heard of it, and told him the whole 
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truth. I was dreadfully frightened, for four 
pep* would make me break my engagement with 
Willie; but be said, that after such a lesson, and 
with such a friend as Harry, there was not much 
danger,” and, as Nelly spoke, the smiles had 
already dried away the tears. 

“But the duel?” I asked. 

“Ah! did you hear of that too?” said Mr. 
Graham. “We thought it was kept pretty quiet, 
for Fuller hardly got a scratch, though he de¬ 
served something more. He unpardonably in¬ 
sulted a pretty little milliner girl, and boasted 
of it ‘in his cups;' and when Harry remonstrated 
with him about it, high words ensued; he called 
your cousin a liar and a coward, and it all ended 
in the duel.” 

A little more talk of college life, and we 
entered the parlor. Harry’s entire vindication 
did not give the unalloyed pleasure it should 
have done; it was all mingled with regrets for 
my own hasty pride, bitter regrets for the love I 
had thrown away. I hurried home from the 
party and rushed into my aunts' chamber. It 
was sometime before I could make them compre¬ 
hend the welcome news. 

The next day Harry’s portrait again hung over 
the mantel in the little parlor. 

My acquaintance with Nelly Hale ripened into 

friendship during her visit at P-, and I have 

promised to act as bridesmaid for her the next 
winter. Graham had received an unexpected 
fortune sometime before from a god-father, and 
had already refunded the money which my cousin 
had so generously given him. 


CHAPTER Y. 

We had for a long time eagerly scanned 
Harry’s letters for some intimation of his return 
home, when one day we read, 

“I shall probably be with you in two months. 
Graham is going to be married to my little friend 
Nelly Hale, whioh prodigious feat, he thinks, 
cannot be accomplished without my assistance. 
Dear aunt Patty, how often have I mystified you 
with regard to that same Nelly. I believe I was 
passionately in love with her for one whole year, 
the first of my college life, though alas! the 
violent emotion exhausted itself, but for all that, 
I think she is the darlingest little creature living. 

“I am twenty-six, sober twenty-six, dearest 
aunt, but your kind letter about the restoration 
of my property, nearly, mind I say nearly , brought 
the tears to my eyes. I had enough to live upon 
economically without it, and I feel somehow as 
if I had .no right to that. My example was so 
near causing a suicide and two broken hearts at 


least It was all my fault It seems as if the 
sufferings of a century were crowded into that 
night, There are two things, however, that con¬ 
sole me, now that Willie has so generously taken 
all the blame on himself. Aunt Margaret and 
yourself love me as of old, and if I ever offer my 
hand to a woman, it will not be with ‘only the 
remnants of a heart, and reputation, and for¬ 
tune.’ ” 

I was not forgiven. 

He came, and we met, not as of old with gibe 
and je9t, for there was more thought on the sun¬ 
burned brow, and more dignity in the subdued 
demeanor of my cousin, and my pride had grown 
into the pride of a proud woman, and was no 
longer that of a peevish school-girl or petted 
heiress. 

Well, we two stood beside Willie Graham and 
Nelly when they were married. There was 
many a silly joke about “one wedding making 
another,” and I listened in vain for the gay re¬ 
partees, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have pained me. Harry only said that 
he was not a marrying man, as long as he could 
not have Nelly, and I averred that I was so 
enamored of the single life of my aunts that I 
should lead it too. 

One day I was sitting in the parlor at Judge 
Hale’s alone. My cousin entered and drew a 
letter from his pocket from aunt Patty. After 
handing it to me he left the room. I watched 
his retreating figure, and then glancing on the 
floor at my feet, I saw the purse which I had 
knit him. He bad undoubtedly drawn it out 
with the letter. I picked it up and examined it. 
Alas! the forget-me-nots had all faded, and the 
tears came as I remembered the afternoon and 
night on which I had finished it My letter was. 
unopened, and I dreamed on of what might have 
been, still stroking out the folds of the purse in 
an absent way. 

“What does aunt Patty say, Isabel?” asked 
Henry, at my elbow. I started up covered with 
confusion, and mechanically grasped the purse 
tighten 

“I think I dropped something,” proceeded my 
cousin, looking on the floor. 

With a woman’s quick instinct I dropped the 
purse, and let him find it. But my ruse was of 
no avail, he had been watching me for some 
minutes, and did not leave the parlor till- 

Well, no matter what. But there was to be a 
sleighing party that night, and I never enjoyed 
a ride as much as I did that. 

Three months ago, the large drawing-room 
of the good aunts was thrown open, and the 
Holland covers were taken off the old-fashioned 
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damask furniture. There was a vast amount of 
cake and wine consumed, and any quantity of 
white satin, and wreaths, and veils, displayed; 


and Harry, with all his old saudness come back, 
vowed that I was never happy till he gave me i 
chance to write myself Mrs. Harry Anstrutker. | 


LIFE’S RIVER—A DREAM. 

BT HELEN M. LADD. 


I was sitting very weary 
Here within my little room, 

Shadows dim crept close about me. 
Seeming with their arms to flout me, 
Frowning through the gathering gloom, 
While I sat so still and dreary 
In this quiet little room. 

With the dappled past I wandered, 

All its leaves are faded now; 

And of youth's fresh garland flowers, 
Gathered erst in love's bright bowers, 

I’ve not one to deck my brow; 

Will the future (thus I pondered) 

Be as dark and drear as now? 

Sleep oblivious soon came o’er me, 

And a fairy in my dream 
From my little chamber bore me, 

Where a plain stretched out before me, 
Near a pebbled mountain stream. 

While the sunlight glinted o'er me 
With its soft and kindly beam. 

Singing birds and fragrant flowers 
Graced this seeming Paradise: 

I would fain have roamed for hours 
There amid those leafy bowers; 

And my wonder-loving eyes 
Feasted on the gems that sparkled 
Where this river took its rise. 

Then the fairy gently brought me 
To the shining river's side, I 
All its inagio power she taught me, 

And with earnestness besought me 
Gaze into its dimpled tide; 

*Twas the stream of Life she taught me, 
Down which weary mortals glide. 

First its wave was clear and shining, 

With rare jewels dotted o'er: 

Wreaths of love and beauty twining, 

And the shells with silver lining 
Lay about the pebbled shore, 

All their rays and hues combining 
To enchant me more and more. 

Prattling down this shining river 
Played a merry-hearted child, 

She each glittering gem kept grasping 
Closely with her fingers clasping. 

While she onward played and smiled. 
Floating onward—reaching ever 
With some farther gem beguiled. 


Yet each toy that she was grasping 
But an empty bubble proved; 

Smiles upon her young cheek rested 
As another gem she tested, 

While along the waves she moved, 
But an envious billow wrested 
From her hand the gem she loved. 

With a startled, anxious feeling 
Gazed I on this little elf, 

While the rays of light were stealing 
Down amid the waves, revealing 
That the wee one was myself, 

There amid life’s billows reeling 
Like a miser seeking pelf. 

Darker, rougher grew the river. 
Fiercer, colder blew the wind, 

Down its waters rushing ever. 

Tossed from wave to wave, and new 
Leaving mark or track behind. 

With pale lips that seemed to quiver, 

“ When the haven shall X find?" 

Then the fairy whispered to me— 
Whispered very sad and low, 

All the past has gone before thee. 

And there's nothing can restore thee, 
Love and trust of long ago: 

Shall the future glide before thee. 

But I quickly answered, "No." 

“ Tell me nothing of the morrow, 

Of its clouds, its hopes and fears; 
From the future m not borrow 
Joy for smiles, or grief for tears; 

Tell me nothing of the morrow— 
Brings it not the weight of yean 

Then the fairy smiled approving^ 
"Mortal! chosen well, hast thou 
Down this rapid river gliding. 

Tossed by waves, and nothing guiding 
In its course the veering prow: 
Every day brings less of sunshine 
Than the present yields us now. 

"When the glorious sun is shining, 

Or in dark and moonless night, 
While o'er joy's bright wavelets gEdin& 
Or on grief’s dark billows ridings 
Strive to steer thy bark aright;" 
With these words the fairy vanished. 
And the river from my sight. 
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BY FANNIE MOR1TOX. 


Tub shadow is deepening and casting a 
lengthening shade orer Bessie Irvin’s life. For 
months—months has she toiled in that little 
attio room. The sunshine has greeted but dimly 
that weary form. The window—the only one, is 
too small to admit but a feeble ray reflected 
from yonder stone mansion. Tet it enters there , 
and tiny feet leap joyfully and play in its beams, 
and little hands fling down book and toy; and 
try rainly to clasp its merry light. But poor 
Bessie! there she sits toiling on, oh! how wearily. 
The soft brown hair is parted on as pure a brow 
as eyes e’er looked upon. The delicate fea¬ 
tures are beautiful in their contour. The form 
is as graceful as that of Lady Emmas reclining 
on her velvet couch in that sumptuous mansion 
yonder. Aye! and her step was once as light, 
and her voice, though ever sweet and gentle in 
its carolling, spoke of joy and lightness within. 
8he has lost none of her guileless innocence, 
though sorrow has cast her withering bane over 
Bessie’s young heart. Father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, all gone. She has bid, perhaps, an eternal 
adieu to the vine-covered cottage with its plea¬ 
sant fields, and clear, running brook, and the 
little door yard, with its wealth of flowers and 
gay singing birds. 

Her flowers may bloom as beauteously. Her 
birds warble as sweetly, and the little brook 
flow on in its unceasing gentle ripple—but Bessie 
hears them not. The sounds that greet her ears 
now are those of carts, and rail-cars and freighted 
omnibuses, and luxurious carriages rolling on 
with nnoeasing din. 

Onoe too she loved. But he, who had sworn 
to be hers, had been called away to distant 
climea; and the ship, in which he had sailed, 
had newer been heard of more. 

Oh! poor Bessie! yours is a hard lot seem¬ 
ingly—but toil on and on, for sooner or later 
you will meet your reward. If not in this world, 
in that brighter one to come. 

The work has dropped from your hands, and 
you sink back in utter weariness. Tour eyes 
look down into the street below, and there! as 
if in mockery of your woe, are figures gorgeously 
clad 9 and smiling faces. But, do not sigh, sweet 
Bessie, poverty, however humble, is preferable 
to gilded vice. They fold the silken robe over 


the serpent, but it lives there still. There! your 
weary fingers have taken up the robe again. 
Its tints, how beautifully blended. Joy! it is 
almost finished. It is then to encircle form no 
lighter, limbs no fairer than thy own. But no! 
check the bitter smile as the thought crosses 
your mind. Yet the smile is not bitter now, 
only sorrowful, as you think that each stitch, 
taken oft-times with a piercing pain, may have 
perchance to be unripped, and thy scant reward 
considered “too much.” But cheer up, sweet 
Bessie, and remember that with Christ there is 
no respect of persons. Yes, your Bible is beside 
you, your mother’s dying gift, and, thank God! 
her dying request has not been disregarded. 
Now you have folded the costly robe, and re¬ 
adjusted your own modest toilet. How blithely 
your step descends the creaking old stair. 

Now our little seamstress is on the steps of 
the noble mansion opposite, for the garment 
completed is for the Lady Emma. At the mag¬ 
nificent entrance Bessie pauses, then rings the 
bell timidly. The door is opened by a gentle¬ 
man passing out He scans her-face earnestly 
as he passes: Bessie looking up questioningly, 
nay! wonderingly, while a faint flush overspreads 
her features. But the footman is waiting, and 
she enters with trembling steps, and almost ready 
to faint. 

For once Bessie’s work was pronounced very 
beautifully done, and the price paid pleasantly 
and unhesitatingly. But there was more joy in 
store for Bessie on that bright New-Year’s morn¬ 
ing—and never more but once did Bessie Irvin 
ascend that creaking old stair to her desolate 
room. For ere she again crossed the threshold 
of the Lady Emma’s dwelling, the same gentle¬ 
man again stood before her, and asked in a low 
voice if that indeed could be Bessie Irvin. And 
Bessie shed tears, many tears, as that voice 
recalled the old memories that were clinging 
round her heart—for it was her school-fellow 
and long-absent lover who thus spoke to her. 

So Bessie’s tears were soon wiped away, and 
the old smile of happier days played on her 
lips—for that same New-Year’s morning our 
gentle Bessie became a happy bride of one who 
had brought back fame, honor and fortune from 
a foreign land. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's oftee of 
the District Coart of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CO N T I S UMP FROM PACT! SOS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mart Margaret Dillon lay in the sweet 
sleep which so frequently follows exhausting 
efforts. With her right arm she held the strange 
baby close to her bosom with persevering charity 
that lived even in her slumber. But her motherly 
face was turned with the irresistible instincts of 
nature toward the little chubby-faced fellow at 
her left, who had been nestling closer and closer 
under her arm without arousing her, and now 
lay drowsily comforting himself with his little 
red fist, at which he tusseled and worked with 
persevering philosophy, now and then giving out 
a loud, relishing smack, aa if determined to 
notify the little interloper how richly he was 
provided for. 

In the energy of bis satisfaction the youngster 
threw out his feet, and made his tiny elbows play 
with a vigor that soon aroused Mary Margaret, 
who gathered up the strange baby to her bosom 
with a warmer clasp, as if to shield herself from 
temptation, and then nestled her loving face 
down to the other baby, and bending back her 
arm to give him a hug, she began lavishing 
kisses and blessings upon him. 

“Bless the rogue—arrah, bless the crathur. 
Sure his ginerous Irish blood is up already in 
consideration of the stranger baby; falx, and 
isn't he independent as an Irish baby born in 
this blissed land of liberty should, be sure, con- 
tinting himself intirely with a taste of his own 
blissed little fist, that by the token ’ll yet work 
for his mother whin she’s feeble and auld. Faix, 
and wouldn’t the father of him be a proud man, 
this minit, if he could see the little filler aoting 
in all respects like a gentleman intirely?” 

Mary Margaret was interrupted in her plea¬ 
sant natural talk by a faint shriek that came 
from the lower end of the ward, and starting up 
from between the two infants, she threw a skirt 
over her shoulders and ran down the dim room; 
but she paused suddenly with an exclamation of 
terror, for there upon the cot where we left the 
pale, young mother, she saw a form so fair, so 
wild, and yet so spirit-like, standing erect in the 


smoky light, that all the native superstition of 
her race rose up to chill her. 

44 Blessed saints, but it’s a wraith,” she mur¬ 
mured, sinking gently to her knees, 44 the poor, 
beautiful crathur has gone sure enough, and 
this is the shadow Bhe has left, och, hone—och, 
hone.” 

A less fancifal person than good Mary Mar¬ 
garet might have mistaken the vision bowing 
above the pauper couch for something sapor- 
natural. The thin, childish face so white at tho 
temples and forehead; the burning red of tie 
cheeks; those wild, feverish eyes flaabing like 
stars; the long, thick tresses sweeping down file 
a golden veil to the coverlet: the thin, white ® 
hands and arms uplifted in wild grace; the tom 
slender, waving like the stalk of some tall flower 
that threatens to break with the first blast of 
wind. It was enough to still the blood in Mary 
Margaret’s veinB, and send her frightened speech 
in fragments of prayer to her lips. 

44 Whist—whist! what is it sayin’ ? for sore it's 
words that I hear. Drink, drink! It’s aim, 
it’s the poor, young crathur herself clamoring 
for the drop of oould water, and no one foreaea 
to give it. And I, unnatural heathen that I am, 
lying there atween the babys, and sleeping as if 
the whole world belonged to me. a Water, drink, 
sartinly, me poor, white darlint, jest aiae yersdf 
down till the pilly and see if I doesn’t bring 
yees a hull teapot full” 

It was useless making the request. The poor, 
young thing waved to and fro on the bed, Aug 
out her thin hands, groping in the air for some¬ 
thing to lay hold off, and then her fragile limbs 
seemed to writhe up, she sunk down through the 
murky white in a pale heap, covered only frees 
sight by the abundance of her golden hair. 

44 Hist, hist! wbat is the matter, darlint?” said 
Mary Margaret, softly dividing the silken waves 
from the childish face and attempting to arrange 
the bed. 

The yonng creature looked np, and a gl«*» 
of intelligence shot through the fever in her eyes. 

“I am parched, I want drink, my head throbs. 
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my bosom is full of aching fire. My hands—put 
them in eold water the/ are so hot—they will 
not let me touch it while these hands are so 
burning hot” 

“There is no drink here!” said Mary Marga¬ 
ret searching among some cups and bowls that 
stood upon a chair near the bed, “not a drop of 
anything.” 

Mary ran to her own bed, seized a basin of 
cold tea that her kindly persuasion had obtained 
from one of the nurses, and held it to the burn¬ 
ing lips of the patient Then she began to 
smooth down those long tresses with her hands, 
and by a thousand gentle movements intuitive 
to her womanly nature, soothed the delirium 
that had seized upon the poor girl afresh during 
the loneliness of night 

As Mary Margaret was performing these kindly 
offices, she happened to turn her eyes toward a 
corner of the room, and there she saw the nurse 
Kelly, not asleep, as she had at first supposed, 
but with her arms folded on a little board table, 
her chin resting upon them, and her eyes peer¬ 
ing angrily through the light shed from a smoky 
lamp hung behind her on the wall. 

Sharp and angry as the notice of a rattlesnake 
came that glance through the darkness: and 
Mary Margaret’s hands shook as she Bat down 
the basin of tea with a sort of nervous terror. 
Still she was too brave and too earnest for any i 
thing like an ignominious retreat even from the 
glare of those eyes. 

The poor, young patient was relieved by the 
drink so kindly given, and lay very quietly, un¬ 
conscious of the malignant influence that had 
crept even to her pauper couch, unmindful of 
the gentle care that fell like dew around her, 
Bat still the noble Irish woman lingered at her 
post with an instinctive feeling that she was 
needed to keep watch and ward over that frail 
life. 

Bat young Ireland in the other cot had at last 
become heartily dissatisfied with the state of 
things in that neighborhood. The mouth from 
which his tiny fist was withdrawn now filled 
with indignant tears, and Mary Margaret hastily 
gathering the skirt around her shoulders, ran 
back to silence the little rebel before he dis¬ 
turbed every patient in the ward. 

She lay down by the child outside the bed, 
and resting on one elbow, for some holy instinct 
still kept her on the watoh. After she had rested 
a moment, and the voice of young Ireland had 
subsided into satisfied and half-cooing murmurs, 
she saw the nurse arise cautiously, open a drawer 
of the table and steal round to Catharine Long’s 
bed, over which she hovered a moment and 


disappeared in her corner again. Then came a 
few moments of silence, broken only by the deep 
breathing of the sleepers and a restless moan or 
two from Catharine Long’s cot; but Mary Mar¬ 
garet was strangely wakefal, and as her child 
sunk off to rest, she arose again and stole down 
the ward to see if her charge slept. Then the 
nurse arose and came boldly forward/ a strange 
wheedling smile hung around her lips, and there 
was something in her look that made Mary Mar¬ 
garet shudder. 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, Mrs. Dillon, 
to be taking all this trouble for me, that isn’t fit 
for duty to-night no more than your baby there. 
I’m very grateful that you will have an eye to 
this poor thing, for my sick headache just uses 
me up, and the doctor is very particular about 
her medicine. If you’d only take charge now 
while I catch a little nap, it would be a charity 
to more than one; but do be particular about 
the medicine.” 

Mary Margaret was seized with an unaccount¬ 
able shudder, but she answered quite naturally, 
“Surely and I’ll do me best, marm.” 

“That’s a good soul, don’t forget the medi¬ 
cine, the directions are all on the bottles, and— 
and-” 

The voice was husky and eager, and all around 
her mouth settled a strange pallor, as if the 
sickness of which she complained had seized 
with new force upon the woman, 
r “I’ll do my best,” repeated Mary Margaret, 
and she sat down upon the foot of poor Catha¬ 
rine’s bed like one who had resolved to guard it 
well. 

The nurse went half way to her chair in the 
corner, and turned back with her face from the 
light. “In fifteen minutes it will be time to 
give her first dose,” she said, still huskily, and 
| with an effort; “a tablespoonful, don’t forget.” 

“I’ll not forget, will I, me pretty darlint?” 
answered Mary Margaret, folding the two pale 
hands of the invalid between her palms, and 
gazing upon her with kindly roournfulness. 

The nurse floated back to her corner like a 
condensed cloud, and sat brooding there, some¬ 
times with her eyes closed, sometimes with that 
basilisk glance peering out from above her folded 
arms. She reminded you of a rattlesnake watch¬ 
ing amid its own coils. 

Mary Margaret caught these glances once or 
twice without appearing to regard them, but they 
kept her intellect upon the alert, and without 
knowing exactly what she was to guard against, 
the good woman felt that harm was around her, 
and that the evil thing must find her watching. 
A slight change in her position threw the light 
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directly across the chair upon which the caps 
and rials used about the sick had been plaoed, 
and where she had left her basin of weak tea. 

Without haring consciously made the disco- 
rery, Mary Margaret became aware that the 
only rial which had stood upon the chair had 
been moved, and that its contents, a pale wine 
color, had become white as water. Still the rial 
was the same, and as she bent orer softly to read 
the label that was also unchanged, “a table- 
spoonful erery hour.” This was what she read 
and had seen before while searching for drink 
among the empty cups. 

Why was this? For what object had the con¬ 
tents of that rial been changed? Who could 
hare done it but the nurse, and why had she 
done it? Then Mary Margaret began to ponder 
orer the change in nurse Kelly’s manner—the 
sudden faror into which she had fallen, and an 
unaccountable antipathy to gire the medioine in 
that bottle seized upon her. 

“Isn’t it time to gire the medicine?” asked a 
low roice from the corner. “It should be gircn 
on the stroke of the hour.” 

“ Yes!” answered Mary Margaret, with a start, 
“it’s time.” 

She turned her back toward the nurse and 
received the light over her shoulder. A pewter 
tablespoon lay upon the chair. She held up the 
rial, and, pouring a small quantity into the 
spoon, drank it herself with a rash determina¬ 
tion to know, if possible, what the drug was 
before she administered it. It left a strong taste 
of opium in her mouth; and, quick as thought, 
she remembered that morphene was colorless, 
that a few drops would kill, and she had been 
directed to gire that frail oreature a tablespoon- 
ful. 

Mary Margaret shuddered from head to foot. 
The blood seemed curdling in her reins; her 
plump fingers grew cold as they clasped the rial. 
How much had she drank?. Would those few 
drops be her death? No, no, they could not be 
enough. She felt sure that God would not let 
her perish there in the midst of her duty. 

“Hare you giren her the medicine?” asked 
the hoarse roice again from the clouded corner. 

“Not—not yet I—I am pouring it out,” was 
the reply, and sitting down the rial, she hastily 
poured out some tea into another spoon and gare 
it to the patient, who smiled gratefully as the 
moisture crept through her lips. 

44 Has she drank it?” again asked the nurse, 
starting up as Mary Margaret settled the inralid 
back upon her pillow. 

“You see!” answered Mary, pointing to the 
moist lips of the girl. 


The nurse pushed her way between the cote, 
saw the rial with its cork out and moisture about 
the neck, and her white lips broke into a half 
smile, so cold, so deadly, that Mary Margaret 
shrunk back as if a snake were creeping across 
her feet. 

Still the woman did not seem quite satisfied, 
but took up the spoon, out of which Mary Mar¬ 
garet had drank, and touched her tongue to the 
bowl. 

“Oh!” she said, rather in a deep breath than 
with words, “oh! now watch, and I will go to 
bed awhile. If she sleeps, let her!—if she wakes 
up, call me.” 

“ And if she is worse, where can I find the 
doctor?” asked Mary, gazing wistfully at her 
enemy through the lamp-light, and shuddering 
at the strange sensations that she fancied to be 
creeping over her. “The doctor, where is he?” 

44 Call me if you want any one. Bellevue doe- 
tors don’t come to the beok and c&il of their 
pauper patients.” 

“But I must have a doctor!” persisted Mary. 

44 Mustl” echoed the woman, turning deadly 
white. “Oh!” and with a slow, cat-like move¬ 
ment she crept back to the bed, lingered over 
the pillow an instant and disappeared, carrying y 
the vial of medicine with her. 

Poor Mary Margaret scarcely saw it Her eyes 
were growing so heavy, and an oppressive lan¬ 
guor weighed down her limbs. She forget every 
thing, even the fair girl mother, who opened her 
eyes and asked so meekly for drink again. All 
that the poor woman hoped for now was power 
to get back to her own pauper cot and die close 
to her baby. She thought nothing of the strange 
nursling then, for all the feeling left unnumbed 
in her heart turned to her own offspring. 

Half unconsciously she gave the invalid some 
drink, and then moved with slow, leaden steps 
across the floor. It seemed as if she had been 
walking miles %hen she reached the bed, and 
swept back the bl&nklets with her slow, heavy 
hand. The two infants were huddled together 
below the pillows. One was her own child: with 
that she wished to lie down and sleep: but the 
other, it must not perish with her, some one 
must care for it, but who? 

Heavier and heavier grew her brain, still kind 
thoughts lingered there last She took up the 
strange baby, staggered with it down the ward, 
and laid it softly into the fair bosom of the young 
girl but late so feverish and delirious. 

44 It must not starve, and it must not die,” said 
Mary Margaret, in her thiok, fettered speech. 

44 Take care of it I—I must take no baby but 
my own.” 
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And with a still slower and more dragging 
step, Margaret went back to her oot, fell down, 
and become senseless as stone. 

The sick girl grew calm as Mary became more 
and more like the dead. Her slender arms wound 
themselves like vine tendrils around the child. 


A smile stole over her month, and a cool, dewy 
moisture crept, like dew upon the leaves of a lily, 
over her neok and forehead, and thus with this 
her healthful life closing around them, the woman 
and the child slept. 

(TO BB CONTINUED.) 


MAY. 

BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Month of Nature's teeming joy, 
Month of bliss without alloy, 

Month of sunshine, month of mirth, 
Floral-fairies at thy birth, 

Hymned thy praises, welcomed thee, 
With their songs of melody. 

Month of song-birds, month of flowers, 
Month of health-imparting showers, 
Month to poets ever dear, 

Fairest offspring of the year, 

Goddess month of hope and love, 
Welcome from the fields above. 

Like a fay on silver wing, 

Thou bast fanned the cheek of Spring; 
Thou bast come the earth to bless, 
With exceeding loveliness; 

Sunbeams now are out at play, 
Everything proclaims it May. 

Thou hast come with lightsome tread, 
By the graces hast been led, 

By the Loves thou hast been crowned, 
For thy tresses now are bound, 

With a love-wreath of the flowers. 
Gathered in the faiiy bowers. 


In green nooks tby bed receives 
Shadows from unnumbered leaves. 
Dancing in the sun's warm beams. 

To the music of the streams; 

With thy coming thou hast brought 
Floral-tributes to each grot. 

Butterflies on dappled whrg 
Seem thy advent welcoming 
Grass is springing or. the hills, 
Violets beside the rills, 

And the woods with birds are foil, 
Singing carols beautiful. 

Oh, the blissful hours of May, 

Pass like sunny dreams away. 

Like the rainbow's arching form. 
Vanishing amid the storm; 

And as dreamily they glide. 

As the streams at eventide. 

Sweeping wings through vernal skies, 
Gleaming plumes like rainbow dies, 
Lute-like sounds from mossy dell. 
Where the crystal fountains well, 
Winds coquettish out at play, 

All proclaim it gladsome May. 


WISDOM. 

BY ^EV. GEOROE W. ROGERS. 


Is the unseen world, where children are angels, 
Dwells Wisdom, who comes to me, 

Hike a child, to read her simple evangels, 

And open life’s mystery. 

Maidens attend her, as fair as the graces, 

And a bright crown decks her brow, 

Which she lays aside, and they veil their faces, 
While she stoops to teach me now. 

High are the lessons that Wisdom rehearses, 

As the Heavens whenoe she oame; 

They foil on my heart like so many mercies, 
And they warm it to a flame. 

.And Heavenward, earnestly, points this maiden, 
And evermore seems to say 
^Vol. XXVII.—24 


To the heart of the Pilgrim, with sorrow laden, 

“ Come, walk in my pleasant way." 

She speaks to her own, and they are not fearful. 
For she makes their hearts rejoice, 

As they leave the ways that are steep and tearful, 
To follow her well known voioe. 

She tenderly leads the child to the fountain 
That feedeth the streams of life. 

And the old man points to the holy mountain 
Ere he fainteth in the strife. 

And thus from that land where children are angels, 
When the fair Queen comes to woo, 

By her side I walk while she reads her evangels, 
And find I'm an angel too. 
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PROM THE DANISH OF ANDERBEN. 


A mother eat watching her little child, whom 
she feared wonld die. It was quite pale, and its 
little eyes were closed. The child sometimes 
breathed as heavily as if it drew a deep sigh, 
and then the mother would gaze on it with still 
greater anguish. 

Some one knocked at the door, and in came an 
old man, wrapped up in what looked like a horse 
cloth, for it was a cold winter’s day. Abroad 
everything lay covered with enow and ice. 

Seeing the old man Bhiver with cold, and as 
the child had gone to sleep for a moment, the 
mother got up and placed a small pot of tea on 
the stove, to warm it for him. And the old man 
eat and rocked the cradle, while the mother sat 
on a chair beside him, and looked at her sick 
child, who was breathing so heavily, and took 
hold of its little hand. 

“You think that I shall preserve him, do you 
not?” asked she. “An all-merciful God will 
surely not take him from me.” 

The old man—who was no other than Death— 
nodded his head bo oddly, that it might as well 
have stood for yes as no. And the mother cast 
down her eyes, while tears rolled down her 
cheeks. She had never closed her eyes for three 
days and three nights, Bhe now fell asleep, but 
only for a minute, and then she got up and 
shivered with cold. “How is this?” asked she, 
looking all about her. But the old man was 
gone, and her little child was gone. And the 
old clock in the corner began to rattle—the 
heavy leaden weights fell to the ground:—whirr! 
and the clock stood still. 

But the poor mother rushed out of the house, 
calling after her child. 

Outside in the snow sat a woman in long black 
clothes, who said, “Death has been into your 
room. I saw him hastening away with your 
little child. He strode faster than the wind; 
and he never brings back what he has taken.” 

“Only tell me which way he is gone,” said the 
mother—“tell me the way, and I’ll find him.” 

“I know it,” said the woman in black; “but 
before I tell you, you must first sing me all the 
songs you used to sing your child. I am fond 
of those songs. I have heard them before. I 
am Night; and I saw your tears flowing while 
you sang them.” 

“I will sing them all—all,” said the mother; 

870 


“but don’t detain me now, that I may overtake 
him, and get back my child.” 

But Night sat silent and still. The mother 
then wrung her hands, wept, and sang. Then 
were many songs sung, but still more tears vm 
shed. Then Night said, “Go to the right in the 
gloomy forest of pines, it was thither I saw Death 
carrying the little child.” 

In the depths of the wood was a cross way and 
she knew not which direction to take. There 
stood a bramble-bush, without either leans or 
flowers, for it was oold winter, and ieicles hong 
to the twigs. 

“Have you not seen Death go past with nj 
little child?” 

“Yes,” said the bramble-bush; “butlwillKt 
tell you which way he has taken, until yonhiw 
warmed me on your bosom. I am freeling hen 
to death, and turning to ioe.” 

And she pressed the bramble-bush clo* to to 
breast, in order that it might thaw. Aiitke 
thorns ran into her flesh, and her blood triekki 
down in large drops. But the bramble-bnrh pci 
forth green leaves, and blossomed in the cold 
winter’s night—for warm, indeed, is the heart 
of an afflicted mother I And the bramble-trash 
told her the way she was to go. 

She then reached a large lake, where then 
was neither a ship nor a boat to be seen. Ik 
lake was not sufficiently frozen to bear her oa 
its surface, nor yet shallow enough to be nW 
through—yet over it she must go to fiad her 
child. 

The lake had pity on her. 

“I will tak^ you to yonder large hot-how, 
where Death lives,” it said, “and rearstreesui 
flowers, eyery one of which is a mortal’e life.” 

Then the lake raised her up and swung her 
over to the opposite shore, where stood a string* 
house a mile long. 

“Where shall I find Death, who took away*! 
little child?” asked she. 

“He has not yet arrived here,” said a p«7 
old woman, who took care of Death’s hot-hoc* 
“How have you come hither, and who has helped 
yon?” 

“God has helped me,” answered she. “Heis 
compassionate; and do yon be the same. Where 
shall I find my little child?” 

“I do not know it,” said the old womia 
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“Many flowers and trees withered to-night, and 
Death will soon come and transplant them. Ton 
know that every human being has his tree of 
life, or his flower of life.*’ 

And they then went into Death’s large hot¬ 
house, where trees and flowers were growing 
promiscuously in a strange fashion. There were 
delicate hyacinths, under glass shades; and large 
peonies, as strong as trees. There were water- 
plants; some quite fresh, others half sickly. 
Then there were splendid palm-trees, oaks, and 
plane-trees, besides parsley and thyme. To each 
was attached the life of some human being. 
Some large trees were planted in little pots, so 
that they were stifled, and ready to shiYer the 
pot to atoms; while many little weakly flowers 
were set in a rich soil, surrounded with moss, 
and nurtured with the utmost care. But the 
afflicted mother bent over the smallest plants, 
and could hear in each the beatings of a human 
heart; and she recognized the beatings of her 
child’s heart amongst a million. 

“There he is,” cried she, stretching out her 
hand toward a little crocus, that drooped its 
sickly head on one side. 

“Do not touch the flower,” said the old 
woman. “But place yourself here, and when 
Death comes—and I expect him every minute— 
don’t let him root up the plant, but threaten 
him to serve other flowers the same, and then 
he’ll be uneasy 1 He must account for each to 
God, and none must be uprooted till leave be 
given him to do so.” 

A cold wind blew through the hot-house, and 
the mother felt that Death had come. 

“How did you find your way hither?” asked 
he, approaching. “How could you come faster 
than I did!” 

“I am a mother!” answered she. 

And Death stretched out his hand toward the 
little delicate flower; bnt she held her hands fast 
around it, and clung to it so anxiously, yet so 
carefully withal, that not one of its leaves were 
injured. Then Death breathed on her hands, 
and she felt his breath to be oolder than the 
biting wind, and her hands relaxed their hold. 

“Ton cannot prevail against me,” said Death. 

“But a merciful God may,” said she. 

“I only obey his will,” said Death. “I am 
his gardener. I take all his flowers and trees, 


and transplant them into the vast garden of 
paradise, in an unknown land. How they flourish 
there, and what it is like, I may not say.” 

“Give me back my child,” said the mother, 
with tears and entreaties. And she seized hold 
of two pretty flowers, and said to Death: “I will 
tear np all your flowers, for I am in despair!” 

“Do not touch them,” said Death. “You say 
you are unhappy; and would you make another 
mother just as unhappy as yourself?” 

“Another mother!” cried the poor woman, 
leaving hold of the flowers. 

“Look into the deep well just by,” said Death. 
“1 will speak the names of the two flowers that 
you wished to root up, when their whole future 
career shall lie displayed before you. And then 
you will see what you wanted to rain and de¬ 
stroy in the bud.” 

And she then looked down into the well; and 
it was delightful to see how the existence of one 
of these flowers was a blessing to the world, and 
how much happiness it spread around; while 
the life of the other was full of care, anxiety, 
misery and wretchedness. 

“Both are the will of God,” said Death. 

“Which is the unhappy flower, and which is 
the blessed one?” said she. 

“I may not tell you,” answered Death; “but 
this much shall you learn from me: that one of 
these flowers was attached to your child’s exist¬ 
ence. It was the future fate that awaited your 
child that you beheld 1” 

The mother uttered a scream of alarm. 

“Which of them was my child’s fate? Tell 
me. Deliver the innocent one! Deliver my child 
from so mnch misery! Bather take it away! 
Take it to the kingdom of God! Forget my tears 
and roy entreaties, and all that I have done!” 

“I do not understand yon,” said Death. “Do 
yon wish to have your child back again, or shall 
I take him to that place which you do not 
know?” 

The mother then wrung her hands, fell on her 
knees, and prayed to God: “Grant not my 
prayers when they are contrary to Thy will, 
which must always be the best! Oh! grant 
them not!” 

And her head drooped upon her bosom. 

And Death carried her child to the unknown 
land. 


FAIRMOUNT. 


Bkhold the mound by art and nature reared, 
“Fairmount!” in whose tall top the waters lie 
Lifted as in a great baptismal font; 


The height from whenoe the river deity 
Pours, from bis giant and refreshing urn, 

The stream which slakes a grateful city’s thirst. 

x. b. a. 
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INFANT'S CAP 


BT MBS. PULLAN. 


Materials. —Nansoek, or French muslin, and 
the Royal Embroidery Cottons, No. 30, of Messrs. 
W. Evans and Co., of Derby. 

We have availed ourselves of the different 
sections of this pretty cap, to show two different 
modes in which it may be worked. In the one, 
the design is merely worked on the muslin; in 



the other, the embroidery is entirely connected 
with bars of overcast stitch, and the mus¬ 
lin is then cut away altogether. This is far 
the prettiest, though the most tedious mode of 
working. 



TO MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

BT JENNIE JUNE. 


Last! stars fleck the sky to-night, 

The moon walks in her path of light, 

A murmur comes from the pale, white wave, 
It bids me bow, and be your slave. 

I kneel, for light chains encompass me, 

Msty I come—may I come, and go with thee? 

Oh! may I come in your fairy bark, 

The sunlight gleams, but the waves are dark, 
TouTl chant soft strains as I bend on the oar, 
And together we'll reach that beautiful shore, 
For the isle of song sleeps on the bright sea: 
UmjI come—may I come, and go with thee? 

IT1 lay snowy blossoms upon your brow, 
Where the star of fame is gleaming now, 

I will cheer your heart, when the way is lone, 


And your spirit aches with its dreamy tone, 

If you'll save but one caress for me; 

May I come —may I come, and goVith thee? 

We will moor our bark 'neath the laurel bough, 
And it’s fadeless leaves sball rest on thy brow, 
We'll drink from the depths of Parnassus' springy 
And a mystic spell on our souls 'twill fling, 

And I’ll catch thy spirit of poesy; 

May I come—may I come, and go with thee? 

My soul met thine in the hall of thought, 

And thy name in my dreams is now enwrought, 
I would call thee friend, on the stream of time, 
And should I first dwell in the sunny clime, 
Whefl the shadow rests softest upon the sea, 

I will come—I will come, and go with thee. 
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HONITON SPRIGS IN CROCHET. 


\ 


BT MBS. ANN 8. STXPHXNS 



Evans’ boarVhead cotton, No. 60. Crochet 
hook, No. 24. Eagle cardboard gauge. 

Begin by working the edging, (No. 3) each 
flower of which is laid on separately. The 
round a is the commencement. 16 ch, make a 
loop, and work round in do, working two stitches 
in every alternate chain. Then the five small 
leaves, X 12 ch, miss 1, do, 11, slip on the round, 
X 5 times, slip 3 on round. Then the long 
leaves, the line b being the first ch of 26, 26 ch; 
turn the work on the wrong side:—miss 6, dc in 
6th, X 2 ch, miss 2, dc in 3rd, X 6 times, 2 ch, 
miss 2, slip on round close to the last short leaf, 
slip two stitches on the round, and up 23 of the 
26 ch, 8 ch, 16 tc, 4 do, 2 sc, on 23 ch, bringing 
the thread again to the round a; work this three 
times more, but with 28 stitches instead of 26, 
and one open hem less. The 5th long leaf is 
somewhat differently worked:—slip two on round 
before working; then 26 ch, miss 5, dc in 6th, 
X 2 ch, miss 2, do on 3rd, X 6 times; 2 ch, miss 
2, slip on round close to the first small leaf; pass 
the thread neatly under to the side of the last 
long leaf, and work on 26 ch, 2 sc, 4 dc, 16 to, 
which brings yon to 2 ch beyond the first dc of 
open hem; slip down the chain at the outside of 
the open hem, without drawing it, then round 
the outer edge of the small leaves, down the edge 
of the first long, and partly down the inner side, 
round the point of the 2nd, and up to the point I 
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of the 3rd, (c) when the small spray of letmu 
to be worked, the lower side being done fint 
22 ch for hems, 12 for open leaf, form into a 
loop, round which work all sc stitches; 18 ch, 
miss 1, sc 9, leaving 8 for the hem; workromd 
the leaf in slip stitch, 10 sc, miss 8, 8 dc; make 
then small leaves of 10 each, like the last, dc» 
opposite the open leaf, when make a very nail 
one of 8; 8 dc, 2 sc, 2 slip on ch, 8 close leaves 
as before; 3 slip on ch, 1 close leaf of 8,2 Blip 
on oh, 6 ch, 8 close leaves, 6 slip on ch, 4 ci 
main ch, open leaf, 4 slip on ch, which completes 
the flower. 

Spbiq 1.—20 ch, miss 5, dc in 6th, X 2 ch, 
miss 2, tc in 8rd, X 3 times, 2 ch, miss 2, dc in 
3rd, 2 ch, miss 2, slip on first ch. Work tbii 
open hem entirely round in do, having tvo 
stitches in every chain round the points. Slip 
to 3 from the point, 13 ch, slip opposite 2nd bar j 
of the open hem, 18 ch, slip opposite 4th, 13 ch, 
slip at 8 from the point, 18 ch, slip atS ontbe 
opposite side of the point; and work 4 mm 
loops in the same manner. Every chain of 13 
must be done thus:—1 sc, 2 dc, 10 tc, (tvoii 
each of the three centre chains) 2 do, 1 w- 
These sprigs may serve as an edging for a collar, 
if the requisite number are laid side by side; 
the outer loops must then be trimmed with pesri 
edging. 

Spbiq 2.—20 oh, close in 9th for a loop; 7 A 
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PATTERN IN EMBROIDERT. 
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mer be preferred, as the least laborious mode, 
Brussels net, without any stiffness, should be 
used; the pattern being cut out, and laid on 
colored paper, and the sprigs tastefully arranged 
previous; then slip up the side b of the first and fastened on by running lightly. But the 
, round the point, and to the first of the tc other work is decidedly prettier; and in that 
ihes, 19 ch, close in 10th for a loop; work case, a pattern of the size and shape of the 
it in sc, 10 ch, make a loop, and work as article should be cut on colored paper; the sprigs 
re; slip down 6 of the 9 ch, 4 ch, join to the and edging arranged, and then united into a 
ni leaf, slip up to the point and down the solid mass by dotted Venitian bars; after which 
r edge of the leaf c; then slip-stitch along the appearance will be further improved by a 
jtem, and round the loop, working the last line of the finest Sorrento edge, being worked on 
st tches in sc; fasten off. These Iloniton the edge of all the crochet, in Evans’ boar’s-head, 
sprigs may be made up either on net, or by No. 120. 
tcting by dotted Venitian bars. If the for- 


PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. 

BT MLLK. DE FOUR. 


stem: leaf—14 ch, miss 2, 8 dc, 3 sc, 1 slip, \ 
all round it; repeat this twice more; 3 slip \ 
ch, 24 ch, miss 1, 1 sc, 2 dc, 10 tc, 2 dc, 2 j 
, leaving 4 ch for the stem, 20 ch, work like j 



go several of our fair subscribers, we the regular satin stitch, the stems in button-hole 
d a pattern in embroidery, suitable stitch. The direction of the stitches is given in 
r an insertion or the front of an infant’s the engraving. 


The flowers, leaves, &c., are worked in 


OCTAGON ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


iTiiiALs. —Pour reels of No. 10 Boar’s- 
1 crochet cotton of Messrs. W. Evans and 
of Derby, two ounces of knitting cotton 
l» and an ivory mesch No. 9. 
a foundation begin with twenty-five stitches, 
increase (by netting two in one at the end 
try rew) until there are fifty-one squares at 
aide. Continue without increasing for forty- 
rows, and then decrease by netting two 
b«r at the end of every row, until twenty- 
oops only are left The antimacassar should 


then be washed, and pinned out, that it may 
form into shape. Place it in a frame to darn, 
and this may be done extremely well from the 
engraving; then add the border and fringe. The 
former is plain netting, with a stitch in every 
one, except at the corners, when four must be 
worked in each. This is for the first round; in 
the succeeding ones, one stitch only is to be 
worked in each. Finish by knitting on a rich 
fringe, three inches deep. 
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SPRING FASHIONS FOR BONNETS 


BT OUR “FASHION EDITOR 


CRAPE BONNET, 


STRAW BONNET. 


CHILD’S DRESS. 


CHEMISETTE. 
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INSERTING 
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BOEDER. 


These are all worked, on jaconet muslin with fine working cotton, 
stitch, sewing over the stems, and the circles in open eyelet-holes. 


in button-hole stitch and satin 
877 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Miss Nightingale at Scutari. —We presume 
there are but few, if any, of our readers to whom the 
name of this lady is not familiar. When intelligence 
reached England of the deplorable condition of the 
hospitals at Scutari, where the sick and wounded 
from the army of the Crimea were collected, Miss 
Nightingale determined to go out to the Orient, in 
order personally to tend the poor sufferers, heroes of 
Balaklava and Inkermann. In doing this she made 
great sacrifices. Born to rank and fortune, highly 
accomplished, and surrounded with every luxury, 
she has renounced all to wait in the wards of a mili-. 
tary hospital. This is true heroism; and the sympa¬ 
thies of every woman ought to attend her. How 
much nobler such a career than one wasted in the 
frivolities of a fashionable, or aimless life ! Reliable 
correspondents write, that, but for her mission of 
mercy, the soldiers, even in hospitals, would have 
found scanty refuge from the miseries with which 
this war has been attended. With a fragile figure 
and delicate health,it is feared that she may yet 
become a martyr. It is her practice, afler all the 
other nurses have retired, to take a small lamp and 
personally visit every couch, as represented in our 
engraving, which may be depended on as a life-like 
portraiture. An English poet has written the fol¬ 
lowing sonnet, which, fine as it is, hardly does jus¬ 
tice to her. 

“How must the soldier's tearfbl heart expand, 

Who from a long and obscure dream of pain— 

His foeman's frown imprinted in his brain— 

Wakes to thy healing face and dewy hand! 

When this great noise hath rolled from off the land, 
When all those fallen Englishmen of ours 
Have bloomed and faded in Crimean flowers. 

Thy perfect charity unsoiled shall stand. 

Some pitying student of a nobler age, 

Lingering o'er this year’s half-forgotten page, 

Shall see its beauty smiling ever there; 

Surprised to tears his beating heart he stills. 

Like one who finds among Athenian hills 
A temple like a lily white and fair." 

“Kate Atlesford.” —This new novel, written 
by one of the editors of this Magazine, and just 
published by T. B. Peterson, will be sent by mail, 
pottage paid , on receipt of one dollar. Or an edi¬ 
tion, handsomely bound in cloth, will be sent, pott¬ 
age paid , on receipt of $1,25. But see the adver¬ 
tisement of T. B. Peterson, who publishes the book, 
on the cover of this number. 

“The Bound Girl." —Owing to a protracted ill¬ 
ness, Mrs. Stephens was unable to complete but one 
chapter of this novel, in time for the present number. 
Mrs. S. is now better, we are glad to say. 

OTQ 


New Edition of Dickens' Works.—M r. T. B. 
Peterson, No. 102 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, it 
about to issue the works of Charles Dickens, in i 
completer style than they have ever yet been pub. 
lished in the United States. They will be issued in 
three styles. A cheap edition in twelve volumes, 
bound in paper cover, price fifty cents per volume. 
A library edition, in five large octavo volumes, at 
one dollar and fifty cents per volume. A still more 
elegant edition, on finer paper, superbly illustrated, 
in twelve volumes, one dollar and a half per volumt 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Harper*t Statistical Qascteerof the World. Partien- 
larly describing the United States of America, Candida, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. By J. Calriu 
Smith. Illustrated by Seven Maps. 1 roL New York: 
Harper & Brothers. —This work is unsurpassed fee 
merit and cheapness. A good gazeteer has long ben 
required, the rapid development of commerce ud 
progress in general having rendered the old cob di¬ 
lations of this character obsolete. The recent con 
returns of Great Britain, Mexico, South America, 
and continental Europe, as well as of this country, 
brought to light an invaluable array of new statis¬ 
tics, all of whioh are digested into this voldme:«4 
in addition many elaborate treatises on geography 
and various special branches of science. In com¬ 
mercial statistics the book is particularly rich. Mon 
names of places are embraced in this gazeteer tkaz 
in any other. Accurate notices are given of tic 
geology and physical geography, the meteorelogkil 
and mineralogioal contributions, the heights of mow- 
tains, and the ancient as well as modern divines* 
of countries and districts. It is exactly the work 
demanded by the wants of the times. We h»re ex¬ 
amined it with some care, yet cannot detect any is* 
accuracies. The general reader, the student, flu 
merohant and the artizan, will all find in it informs- 
tion adapted to their several requirements: and ins 
form more commodious, accessible and eoonomictl 
than can be had elsewhere. The volume comprises 
about two thousand pages, printed in double column* 
on fine, white, linen paper; and is substantially 
bound. 

The Physical Geography qf the Sea. By M, /• 
Maury, L. L . D. 1 vol. New York; Harper & Bro¬ 
thers. —It is strange that inductive philosophy ha 
only been lately applied to the sea, so as to aseertaii 
its currents, its winds, its atmosphere, its bottom, 
Ac. Ac. Among those who have at last brought 
science to the aid of the mariner, the author of this 
work stands pre-eminent; for in less than ten ywt 
he has demonstrated more than in all the eentsnes 
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that went before. The volume before us is a popu¬ 
larised aeoount of bis discoveries. The cause and 
character of the Gulf Stream; its influence on cli¬ 
mate; its effect on oommeroe; the magnetism and 
circulation of the atmosphere; the currents of the 
sea; the geographical agency of the winds; the drift 
of the sea; the ocean winds; and the climates of the 
great deep—are among the subjeots discussed. The 
work is lucidly written. A profound reverence for 
the Diety pervades the writer. In the various laws 
of Nature which he demonstrates, Lieut Maury finds 
constant proof of the wisdom and goodness of Omni¬ 
potence, presenting a noble contrast to less compre¬ 
hensive men of science, whose narrow intellect, like 
the eyes of a mole, can see nothing but materialism 
in Creation. The volume is illustrated with several 
excellent maps. 

Arty Scenery and Philosophy in Europe. By tho 
late Horace Binnty Wallace. 1 voL Philada: H. 
Hooker. —The early death of the gifted author of 
this book was a public calamity. Endowed with a 
rare union of the logical and imaginative faculties, 
disciplined by a long oonrse of judicious education, 
•ad surrounded by circumstances peculiarly favor¬ 
able to the prosecution of the higher studies, he was 
just the man whom this ulititarian age required to 
correct its materialistic tendencies. The present 
volume is published from papers found in his port¬ 
folio after death, and embody his views of art, 
•oenery and philosophy in Europe, the fruits of a 
year’s residence abroad. Mr. Wallace’s ideas of art 
are as profound as they are elevated. He appre¬ 
ciates fully the Gothic cathedrals of medieval Eu¬ 
rope, and the paintings of the great Italian masters. 
Analysis and ideality, in his critiques, go hand-in- 
hand, the one suggesting what the other reduces to 
a theory, the other heightening, as with a halo of 
glory, the inductive teachings of the first. The 
volume is handsomely printed. 

Travels in Europe and the East. By S. J. Prime. 
With Engravings. 2 vole. New York: Harper <k 
Brothers .— A record of travel, by a clergyman of the 
Calvanistic school. To all who view life from the 
same platform, it will prove a deeply interesting 
work; while readers of every creed will find it well 
written and pleasing. Mr. Prime visited, not only 
Great Britain, and most of the continental countries, 
but Syria, Palestine and Egypt also. His remarks 
on the Orient possess peculiar interest at this crisis. 
The volumes are handsomely printed, neatly bound, 
and graphically illustrated. 

A Long Look Ahead. By A. S. Roe. 1 vol. New 
York: J. C. Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson. —This 
in a quiet, pleasant novel of rural life. Several of 
the characters are admirably sketched. Adelaide is 
a beautiful creation; Col. Johnson a noble specimen 
of the Christian gentleman; and Charles the ideal of 
tbe intelligent, self-reliant, truthfal and energetic 
American cultivator. It is a relief to meet a fiction 
with no healthy an atmosphere as this. Mr. Derby 
publishes it in superior style. 


Ellen Norbury; or, The Adventures o/ an Orphan. 
By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peter¬ 
son .— Tbe best novel, in every respect, which Mr. 
Bennett has yet written. The scene is laid in Phila¬ 
delphia, among that Isbmaelitio 'population which 
infests it in common with all other modem cities; 
and the principal incidents are founded on actual 
occurrences. The Wrongs and sufferings of tho 
orphan Ellen, the heroine, will wring tears from 
the sternest reader. It is a work, whioh will not 
only interest deeply, but will be productive of good. 
Mr. Peterson publishes it in elegant style, bound in 
cloth, for seventy-five cents; or in a paper cover for 
fifty cents. 

The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. V. New York: Harptr & Brothers. —Tbe life 
of the unfortunate Marie Stuart is continued in this 
volume. Miss Strickland is always an agreeable 
Writer, but has never been more so than in this 
memoir. Much new light is thrown on Mary’s cha¬ 
racter. Tbe “ Silver Casket” letters are utterly de¬ 
molished. Miss Strickland, even if she is sometimes 
carried too far by enthusiasm for her subject, has 
demonstrated that Mary was more sinned against 
than sinning; and has, in addition, produced a book 
which has all the fasoination of a romance. 

The Little Louvre. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. —We have here the fourth num¬ 
ber of that invaluable series for juveniles, “ Harper’s 
Story Book.” The volume is a succession of word- 
pi otures, adapted for youth, and is named from the 
gallery at the Louvre. Fifty-four illustrations adorn 
the volume. Among the subjects described are “The 
Naval Combat,” “The Polar Bears,” “Reaping,** 
“The Rook,” “Dancing round the May Pole,” “Eat¬ 
ing the Christmas Dinner,” Ac. Ac. 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher. By 
Henry Mayhexo. 1 voL New York: Harper & Bro¬ 
thers .— This delightful story for the yonng is founded 
on the early life of Ferguson. It is designed to show 
how a poor lad became acquainted with the princi¬ 
ples of natural science; and this object it fulfils at 
once thoroughly and pleasantly. It is beautifully 
embellished. Altogether it is a book in a thousand 
for young persons. 

At the Springfield Armory. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper A Brothers. —The fifth of the series of “Marco 
Paul’s Voyages and Travels.” It embraces a com¬ 
plete description of the Armory at Springfield, mixed 
up with an entertaining narrative of a journey 
thither, and containing a full account of archery, 
fire-arms, and the processes of making iron, forging, 
casting and boring guns. It is just the hook to de¬ 
light youth. 

Harvestings. Sketches in Prose and Verse. By 
Sybil Hastings. 1 vol. Boston: W. P. Fetridge & 
Co. —A collection of tales by one of our old contri¬ 
butors, all capitally told, and generally on subjects 
that heighten the interest. Fetridge has issued the 
volnme in his most elegant style. 
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THE GARDEN.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


English Past and Pretent, By R. C. French. New 
York: Redfidd. —Whoever wishes to understand the 
English language critically should carefully study 
this work. It discusses obsolete words, changes in 
spelling, derivations, alterations in the meaning of 
words, Ac. Ac. We know no single volume into 
which so much philological learning is compressed. 
The book, so far from being tedious and dry, is posi¬ 
tively engrossing, for when we had taken it up, we 
found it almost impossible to lay it down. Redfield 
has issued it in a very neat style. 

The History of the Hen Fever. By George P. 
Burnham. 1 vol. Boston: J. French & Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. —This is partly a history of the late 
chicken speculation, and partly a record of what 
some people would call “cuteness" in the'author, 
who made a fortune out of the excitement, according 
to his own showing, by packing prize committees 
and puffing officially his stock. As BlackwoocKs 
Magazine made mince-meat out of Barnum’s Auto¬ 
biography, what ought it do with this, which out- 
Herods that completely ? 

The Life of William H. Seward. With Selections 
from His Works. Edited by George E. Baxter. 1 
vol. New York: Redfield. —An abridgment from 
the larger work, in three volumes, intended for cir¬ 
culation where the costly character of the other pre¬ 
vents its purchase. 


THE GARDEN. 

Planting A Flower Garden. —There are many 
ways of planting a flower garden, and as many 
methods of arranging flowers in a large nosegay; 
but with the exception of wedding nosegays, which 
should always be made of the whitest flowers, the 
arrangement of the flowers may be reduced to three 
heads. First, to make choice of flowers all of one 
color, or nearly so, and then using a small quantity 
of other flowers that will make a strong contrast with 
the ground color. Secondly, shading the flowers 
from the centre to the sides; and, thirdly, quartering 
the circle with four kinds of colors that harmonize 
well together, or with two colors in contrast—one 
quarter of the nosegay being of the same flowers as 
the quarter opposite to it—or, better still, the colors 
to be the same in each pair of quartering, but the 
flowers to be from two different kinds of plants. 
Thus, one quarter of some pea-flower of a given 
color, and the quarter opposite to it to be of pea- 
flowers also, but from a different plant The size 
of the individual flowers to be as nearly alike as can 
be; then the other two quarters may be of composite 
flowers in the same way. This is the most difficult 
kind of noBegay to make well. When you have a 
choice and abundance of flowers, shading them is 
the easiest way, and, when flowers are very scarce, 
the mixed nosegay is the safest to attempt; but it 
should never be without a ground color, if artistic 
effect is at all attempted. To get a half dozen of 
mixed flowers bundled up together anyhow, and go 


into good company with such a nosegay in these 
days, is looked upon as certainly not a mark of high 
breeding. 


PARLOR' AMUSEMENTS. 

How TO TAKE THREE BALLS OPP TWO STRINGS.— 
You show two pieces of strong tape to the company, 
of an exact size, and then you show the balls whkh 
have a hole through the middle of them; having 
put on one ball yourself, you let the person who is to 
hold one end put on the second ball, and the person 
who is to hold the other end the third balL Etch 
person has two ends which are of the same length. 
Suddenly you jerk the balls which slip offj while 
the strings, when examined, remain as before. 

Explanation. —While the balls are examined yon 
double each string, and each appears to have two 
even ends; you twist the double end of each to¬ 
gether, and putting on one of the balls, which has a 
hole smaller than the others, over the place that is 
joined, the strings remain firm, and can bear to bo 
pulled. Each person that holds*it thinks he has the 
extremities of two strings, while in fact he has only 
the end of one. By a jerk the middle ball comet 
off, followed by the rest you then Blip them into the 
hands of one of the persons who holds the striage; 
he of course lets go his hold, and you then takt can 
to put the strings lengthways. This is a good trick 
when well managed, but it requires dexterity to «a- 
ceal the deception. Formerly this trick was deae 
with three button moulds on two small whipcords of 
about two feet each, and with throe rings on tlrb 
ribbons, but the balls and tapes are preferable. 


SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 

Fountain op Ftre. —Add gradually one ounce of 
sulphuric acid to six ounces of water in an eartba 
basin. Then add three-quarters of an ounce «f 
granulated zinc, with a few pieces of phosphorus At 
size of a pea. Gas-bubbles will be immediately pro¬ 
duced, which take fire on the surface of the effer¬ 
vescing liquid, and the whole surface of the liquid 
will directly become illuminated; fire-balls and jets 
of fire will dart from the bottom through the fluid 
with great rapidity. 

To Melt a Coin nr a Nut-Shell. — Take three 
parts of nitre, one part of sulphur, and one of dry 
saw-dust; rub them together, and pressing down tbs 
powder in the shell, on which place a small coin of 
silver or copper rolled np; fill the shell with men 
powder and press it closely down; ignite the powder 
and the coin will be melted in a mass when the com¬ 
bustion has been completed. 

Rotatory Motion of Camphor upon Wat**^- 
Fill a saucer with water, and drop into it camphor 
reduced to the form of coarse sand. The floating 
pesUles will commenoe moving, and acquire a pro¬ 
gressive rotatory motion, which continues for scat 
minutes, and then gradually subsides. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Rhubarb Tart . —Cat the stalks in lengths of fonr 
or fire inches, and take off the thin skin. If you 
hare a hot plate or hearth, lay the pieces in a dish, 
and poor orer them a thin syrup of sugar and water; 
cover with another dish, and let it simmer very 
slowly for an hoar; or simmer in a block-tin sauce¬ 
pan. When cold, make into a tart, as codlin. When 
tender, it will be sufficient to bake the crost Or, 
pare the stalks as above, cut them into pieces about 
an inch long; put them into a basin, and sprinkle 
over and between them a little fine sugar. For a 
quart basin heaped, take a pound of common lump- 
sugar; boil it in nearly half a pint of water to a thin 
syrup: when skimmed, pat the rhubarb into it, and 
as it simmers, shake the pan often over the fire: sim¬ 
mer it gently until it greens, when take it off When 
©old, lay it in the tart-dish, with only as much syrup 
as will make it very moist Put a light ornst over 
It; and when it is baked, the tart will be done. 
Quarter the crust, and fill the dish with custard or 
cream. 

M. Soyer, in his famed Cookery-book, recom¬ 
mends red forced rhubarb, very young, which put 
into a preserving-pan, with one pound of powdered 
sugar, and a wine-glassful of water; stew it quickly 
over a sharp fire, keeping the rhubarb very red, and 
the syrup very thick: when quite cold, serve upon a 
crown of puff-paste, with a border of apple marma¬ 
lade. 

Salad Dressing .— For a salad of moderate Bize, 
pound very smoothly the yolks of two hard boiled 
eggs with a small teaspoonful of unmade mustard, 
half as much sugar in fine powder, and a saltspoon- 
ful of salt Mix gradually with these a small cup 
of cream, or the same quantity of very pure oil, and 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. More salt and acid 
can be added at pleasure: but the latter usually 
predominates too much in salads. A few drops of 
cayenne vinegar will improve this receipt. Hard 
yolks of egg, two; unmade mustard, one small tea¬ 
spoonful; sugar, half as much; salt, one saltspoonful; 
cream or oil, small cupful; vinegar, two tablespoon¬ 
fuls. The eggs should be boiled for fifteen minutes, 
and allowed to become quite cold always before they 
are pounded, or the mixture will not be smooth; if 
it should curdle, which it will sometimes do, if not 
carefully made, add to it the yolk of a very fresh 
unboiled egg. The Italians dress their salads upon 
a round of delicately toasted bread, which is rubbed 
with garlic, saturated with oil, and sprinkled with 
cayenne, before it is laid into the bowl: they also 
eat the bread thus prepared, but with less of oil, and 
untoasted, often before their meals, as a digester. 

To Cure Tooth-ache. —The application of the fol¬ 
lowing remedy for tooth-ache, is said to be effica¬ 
cious in the most desperate cases, provided they are 
not connected with rheumatism:—Alum, reduced to 
an impalpable powder, two drachms; nitrous spirits 
of ether, seven drachms; mix them well, and apply 
them to the tooth. 


Cure for Corns. —We give the following old- 
fashioned remedy for corns; it has the advantage of 
being both an easy and harmless application:— 
Roast a clove of garlic on a bright ooal or in hot 
ashes: apply it to the oorn, and fasten it on with a 
piece of cloth. This should be done just before 
going into bed. In the morning wash the foot in 
warm water. It is right to renew the application 
twice or thrice in the twenty-four hours. In a short 
time the indurated skin which forms the horny 
coating of the oorn, it is said, will disappear, and 
the corn itself, however inveterate, will be softened 
to such a degree that in two or three days it will be 
loosened and wholly removed. 

The Sting of a Bee. —In most cases, the person 
stung can instantaneously obtain relief by pressing 
on the point stung with the tube of a key. This 
will extract the sting and relieve the pain, and the 
application of aqua ammonia (oommon spirits of 
hartshorn) will immediately remove it The poison 
being of an acid nature, is at once neutralized by the 
application of this penetrating and volatile alkali. 
A 8mall quantity introduced into the wound on the 
point of a needle, or fine nibbed pen, and applied 
as soon as possible, will scarcely ever fail. 

Compote of Rhubarb. —Simmer in a quarter of a 
pint of water six ounces of sugar, and simmer in this 
syrup a pound of paired rhubarb stalks until {hey 
are tender. Lisbon sugar will answer, but lump- 
sugar is preferable. This wholesome and agreeable 
preparation is much less served at tables than it 
deserves to be: it is well suited for persons of deli¬ 
cate habit, who are forbidden to partake of pastry in 
any form; and, accompanied by a dish of boiled rice, 
it is preferable for children, as well as for invalids, 
to either tarts or puddings. 

Rhubarb Jam. —Boil gently together for three 
hours an equal weight of fine sugar and rhubarb 
stalks, with the juice and grated rind of a lemon to 
each pound of the fruit When the true flavor of 
the rhubarb is much liked, the lemon-peel should be 
omitted. A very good jam may be made with six 
ounces less of sugar to the pound by boiling the 
rhubarb gently for an hour before it is added. 

Good Yeast. —Boil one pound of good flour, a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, 
in two gallons of water for an hour; when milk- 
warm, bottle, and cork it close. One pint of this 
will make eighteen pounds of bread. 


FASHIONS FOR MAT. 

Fig. i. —A House Dress op White Plaid Or¬ 
gandy.— Skirt long and full. Corsage high and 
plain, with short sleeves. Over the corsage is worn 
a loose sacque of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with a straight ruffle edged with fine Swiss 
edging. Collar and under-sleeves of worked linen 
cambric. Bracelet, pin and ear-rings of carved coraL 
Fig. n. —A Walking Dress of one of the very 
elegant new moire-antique, with satin stripes. The 
color is of a rich green. The skirt is very full, and 
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qnite long. The basque is trimmed with velvet, 
with bretellet or braces also of velvet, terminating in 
bows at the waist, both before and behind. Bonnet 
of pink silk, trimmed with small curling ostrioh 
feathers, and a broad white lace veil, which falls 
back over the bonnet, and forms a demi-veiL 

Fig. hi.—Thb Chantilly Mantilla, composed 
of two rows of black Chantilly lace, brooaded by 
rows of plaited gauze ribbon. 

Fig. iv.—Maltese Lags Cap, trimmed with 
light green or blue ribbon. 

Fig. v.—T hb Quipure Mantilla of rich guipure 
lace, lined with violet-colored silk, a new and beau¬ 
tiful affair. 

Fig. vi.—Canezou Berths, of an entirely new 
form, which is in great favor in Paris and London. 
It descends in a point at the back, as well as in the 
front of the waist, and the ends in front may be 
linked in a loose tie, or merely pinned so as to cross 
one over the other. An ornament of ribbon, or a 
brooch, fixes the berthe in front of the bosom. The 
berthe may be made of black or white laoe. 

Fig. vn.—N kw Style Sleeve composed of bouil¬ 
lon nes of white tulle, trimmed with bows and ends 
of blue ribbon. 

Fig. viii.—Little Girl's Dress. —Frock of white 
cambric muslin, the skirt finished at the bottom by 
a broad hem, preceded by a row of needlework, which 
is carried up the two sides of the front in the tablier 
style. The body (not shown in our engraving) is 
low, and the sleeves short and ornamented with 
needlework. Mantelet of green glace. It is gathered 
in fulness at the throat, and has arm-holes, edged 
with a ruche of silk, and finished at the lower part 
by bows of ribbon. The fulness of the mantelet is 
set on a neck piece, which is covered by a small 
turning-over oollar edged with a ruche. A row of 
fringe of shaded green silk trims the lower edge of 
the mantelet. Bonnet of broad straw, with a front 
of drawn maize-colored silk, and trimmed with a 
maize-colored feather. Short white cambrio trousers 
edged with scalloped needlework. White cotton 
stockings, and boots of grey cashmere tipped with 
black patent leather. 

Fig. ix.—Boy’s Dress. —Short pantalettes of 
cambric, edged with a deep embroidered scallop. 
Sacque of maroon colored velvet, confined at the 
waist by a broad sash of the same color, tying be¬ 
hind. Sleeve demi-long, slit on the outside of the 
arm, and joined by two bands of velvet White 
cambrio collar and under-sleeves. A sacque of this 
style is very beautiful if made of poplin, de lain, or 
even of linen or gingham. 

Fig. x.— Evening Head DRESS.—The back hair 
is disposed in twists and loops, fixed so low as 
to fall over the nape of the neck. The front hair 
is divided at each side into two portions, and dis¬ 
posed in full puffs. In forming these puffs, the two 
divisions of hair above the forehead are rolled down¬ 
ward, and tho divisions at either side are rolled up¬ 
ward. A wreath of white and pink daisies passes 


across the upper part of the head, descending at 
each side as low as the ears, and terminating at the 
ends in bows of white and pink ribbon. 

Fig. xi.—Ribbon Head Dress. —This head-dress 
is in the form called the cache-peigne , that is to say, 
an ornament placed at the back of the head for the 
purpose of concealing the comb or tye which fastens 
the hair. It is made of ribbon of a very beautiful 
and showy description, having a bright blue-watered 
middle, edged with oerise. It is made up in loops 
with long flowing ends. The front hair is arranged 
in waved bandeaux. 

Fig. xii.—Thb Felicia is a copy of one of the 
imported styles for the season, selected by Mr. Bell 
himself from a distinguished modiste in Paris, and 
is one of the most stylish mantles of the season. It 
is made in rich moire-antique, and is already a great 
favorite with those who have seen the original pat¬ 
tern. Mr. Bell has profited by his visit to Paris, and 
his stock is replete with novelties that cannot be 
seen elsewhere in the mode. 

Fig. xiii. — White Crape Bonnet, the material 
being laid on the foundation plain. A bias fold 
finishes the front, edged with a narrow fold of silk, 
while three of the same, about an inch apart, finxrii 
the crown. A narrow flat bow of crape with ends U 
on the top of the head, from which droops a whin 
crape lily, with feather centre, mingled with blnde; 
while a cluster of lilacs made of blonde finish* to 
left side. Face trimmings of blonde, with a siqk 
white lily, and green crape leaves on tho right ride. 

Fig. xiv.—Bonnet ok Plain Split Straw, with 
straw blonde inserted in the centre, that is orna¬ 
mented at the bock with bows and ends of the same 
fine straw. Loops and ends of lilacs and white rib¬ 
bon adorn the left side, twine gracefully round the 
curtain and finish with two ends on the right side. 
Face linings of blonde, with purple violets and s 
small bow and ends of white ribbon: on the lefts 
half wreath of white rose-buds, with clusters of 
purple and white lilacs. 

Fig. xv.—C hemisette. —This presents some de¬ 
gree of novelty; being formed of bouillonnea of tulle, 
and trimmed with bows and ends of blue gauze rib¬ 
bon. 

Fig. xvi.—Child’s Dress op White Cambric 
Muslin. —The skirt is made in the robe style, and 
is trimmed at each side with a double row of scol¬ 
loped needlework. These rows of needlework are 
carried np each side of the corsage, and terminate 
at the shoulders. The corsage is high to the throat, 
and the front is ornamented with double rows of 
scolloped needlework, the edge of one row befog 
upward, and the other downward. The short sleeve 
are furnished with needlework corresponding with 
other parts of the dress. 

General Remarks. —As we said in our last num¬ 
ber, no material alteration has taken place in the 
style of making dresses. Nearly all corsages are 
made open, a fashion which is likely to continue 
whilst so many elegant laces and rich embroideries 
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are tempting our ladies. One of the most becoming 
sleeves, for/a handsome dress, is made tight to the 
elbow, with two deep frills looped np on the inside 
of the arm with a bow of ribbon with long ends. A 
rich laee sleeve not very long should be worn under 
it Flounces are the fashion, although some dresses 
have been trimmed en tabiier , that is, with trimming 
down each side of the skirt, widening as they descend 
from the waist 

Chale has again become a favorite material for 
dresses. The old objection of its fraility has been 
removed by the satin stripes and plaids which are 
now woven with it The most elegant drees patterns 
of this material are of a white ground, and have very 
small satin stripes, interspersed with tiny flowers 
in bright colors. The ekirt alone has plain stripes 
of a single color, about two inches wide, running up 
it The material for the basque is without the plain 
stripe, but there comes a quantity of trimming for it 
in colors to match the skirt The effect of these 
dresses is very beautiful, the plain corsage and striped 
skirt being very novel. The handsomest which we 
have seen were of this white ground with the satin 
stripes and small figures, with wide apple-green 
stripes. One also with French blue stripes, and 
another with chocolate colored ones were very rich. 
There were also various shades of pearl and drab, 
but these are not so effective. These dresses come 
at twelve dollars a pattern. 

Narrow cut fringe is very muoh used for trimming 
flounces and basques. This is a graceful as well as 
a cheap finish for a dress. The loop fringe should 
be avoided, as it is apt to catch in hooks, Ac., and 
pull out. 

The Orgawdt Lawks are among the most beau¬ 
tiful of the thin dress materials. Those with white 
ground, having palm-leaves scattered over them, are 
the most in favor. They cost about forty-four oents 
or half a dollar a yard: but the flounced dresses of 
this article arc worth from seven to eight dollars. 
For morning wear, the dresses of French or English 
ehinties are the most fashionable. Some of these 
come with borders of the most delicately colored 
flowers and wreaths, which are used as a trimming 
down the front, for the sleeves, collar, Ac. The pat¬ 
tern of these dresses are usually only small spots, not 
much larger than a pin’s head. Brown, apple-green, 
purple and drabs, are the usual colors. This mate¬ 
rial costs forty cents a yard, but a muoh cheaper 
dress, which has the same effect, can be made by 
purchasing a shilling calico or cotton article, with 
very small figures, and buying a few yards of gay 
striped calico, and using the stripes as trimmings. 

Basques or jackets of black silk are both elegant 
and convenient. The skirts of many dresses are 
good when the corsage is completely worn out, or no 
longer fits, and then the present style of wearing 
black silk or velvet basques is exceedingly econo¬ 
mical, as one jacket will answer for any number of 
skirts. Fringe lace and jet trimmings are mostly 
weed for this article of dress. 


Shawls are again coming in favor. Pre-eminent, 
of course, is the elegant India shawl, the prioe of 
which is one hundred dollars for a email one, and not 
of the best quality. The centre is of one color, such 
as rich scarlet, green, or pure white, with a border 
less than a quarter of a yard deep. The long, or 
double shawl, of course has a much deeper border, 
and for only a medium quality one two hundred and 
fifty dollars are asked. A thousand dollars is no 
unusual price given by the wives or daughters of oar 
millionaires, or those who would be thought so. The 
French cashmeres are strong rivals of these India 
shawls. They are much more brilliant in ooloring, 
and are really more elegant in appearance, if one 
could be made to believe that they cost as much. 
Very beautiful shawls can be obtained from twelve 
to fourteen dollars, which would be greatly preferred 
by persons who were not judges, to the India ones. 
Many of the latter have a crinkled look in the centre, 
with a faded appearance of the border, which made 
a person once exclaim, “ there goes a lady who has 
had her shawl washed and not ironed.” The poor 
republicans of America, however, see none of the 
fabled Delhi shawls, that can be drawn through a 
lady’s finger-ring. We do not know whether the 
cost has dazzled us, as it does so many, but we must 
confess that we have brought ourselves to believe 
that an India scarf falls in softer folds around the 
person, than one of any other material possibly can. 
Scarfs are always graceful, and always worn by per¬ 
sons of taste, without reference to fashion, but they 
have also become fashionable this spring. Very 
handsome ones can be procured for eight, ten, or 
twelve dollars. 

Mantillas, many of them are of the soarf style, 
trimmed with deep lace. Others have a ruffle of 
black net, put on in square or box plaits, trimmed 
with several rows of narrow watered ribbon. Laoe 
is employed on nearly all the mantillas, or else this 
net, which gives the same effect. Embroidery is 
also very much used combined with the lace. For 
the plain style, ribbon quillings and fringe are em¬ 
ployed, but these are stiff except in the case of the 
latter where the tassel fringe, like that in our April 
plate, is used. This costs from one dollar to one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a yard, according to 
the width. Almost without exception, the mantillas 
are made open in front to match the corsage of the 
dress. Black is a fashionable, as well as a con¬ 
venient color for these articles, as many of the fancy 
colored ones are not appropriate for all dresses, and 
should only be bought when there are others to 
change with. 

Bonnets. —The bonnets were never more beautiful 
than they are this season. They are deeper on the 
front than they have been, but still shallow on the 
cheek. A lady's bonnet this spring is a perfect mass 
of blonde, tulle, and flowers, as may be seen in 
our engraved crape bonnet The actual foundation 
usually of crape is scarcely seen, to covered is it 
with the trimmings. Sprays of the most delicate 
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flowers are half buried in blonde; the full light trim¬ 
mings around the f&oe gives a vapory, ethereal ap¬ 
pearance to the coarsest countenance; and the whole 
looks, as a sentimental young lady said, “like a 
poet's dream/' The outside trimming extends from 
above the cape up the front of the bonnet near the 
edge. Ten, twelve, sixteen, and even eighteen dol¬ 
lars, are ordinary prices given for these frail addi¬ 
tions to a lady's toilet The straw bonnets are of 
the same shape as the fancy ones, but of course not 
trimmed with the same materials, though the style 
is the same. The full face quilling, however, is 
common to alL For superior styles of straw, wreaths 
and bouquets of straw flowers are much used, as well 
as an imitation of ribbon in straw. But few colored 
flowers are worn on these bonnets. The better kind 
sell for sixteen dollars, though they range from that 
price down to two dollars. We describe one of the 
most beautiful, but useless (except for the carriage) 


of the fancy bonnets. The material is pink mtio, 
covered with beautiful white tulle, figured, with 
raised spots worked in white silk, producing almost 
the effect of fine pearls. On one side of the bonnet 
is plaoed a single large rose, having long pendent 
sprays of foliage, and buds which droop on the 
opposite side. Under-trimming white blonde and 
rose-buds. 

Head Dresses.— One of the most elegant coniifti 
of three bands of cerulean blue velvet, figured with 
pearls in a Greek pattern. These bands are pasted 
across the forepart of the head, and at the back an 
bows of blue velvet, intermingled with bunches of 
grapes formed of pearls. The velvet, of course, can 
be of any color, crimson, black or scarlet would look 
equally well. 

Parasols ornamented with a large bow of ribbons 
on the top are getting into favor, but as yet they in 
only used in full-dress toilet. 


PUBLISHER 

Our April Number. —The April number received : 
the unqualified applause of the press. Says the Pen- 
field (Ga.) Banner:—“Peterson’s Magazine gives: 
more thrilling tales than any we have ever seen; 
and all are original." Says the St Lawrenoe Demo¬ 
crat:—“We hope our readers will subscribe for this 
Magazine, for it is equal to any of the three dollar 
Magazines, and is furnished for only two dollars.” 
Says the Dahlonega (Ga.) Signal:—“No lady should 
be without this Magazine, the fashion-plates alone 
are worth the subscription." Says the Maquoketa 
(Iowa) Sentinel:—“Peterson is determined to make 
this not only a fashion book, but a family periodical, 
embracing all that is desirable and entertaining to 
the general reader.” Says the Beaver Dam (Wi.) 
Sentinel:—“Pederson's Magazine is but two dollars 
a year; and as it is fully equal to any of the three 
dollar Magazines in point of literary merit, typo¬ 
graphical appearanoe, and every other way, of courte 
it is the cheapest monthly extant .” And the Long 
Island Democrat, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the April number, writes as follows:— 

“Forever in Bloom. —Like the monthly rose, 
‘Peterson's Magazine' must always keep warm life 
in its heart; and thus one volume closes to make 
room for another to open. As the fresh-breathing 
rose is always more lovely than the one passing 
away, so each number of this * Magazine' excels the 
one which preceded. Nor does the publisher intend 
this excellence shall decline, if the most careful cul¬ 
ture and untiring exertions can insure its perpetual 
progress. This number of the Magazine, as it goes 
forth in the morning of the year, when not a shadow 
rests on the beautiful perfection of Nature, should 
be for Magazine literature like the rose in full bloom 
and perfect beauty. Is it not so? In every depart¬ 
ment of Art where bos it an eaual ? In the sweet 
and s&ored influence of its moral mission and home 
lessons, it warms the heart, purifies the affections, 
and strengthens the soul of its reader fvr all the 
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sacred duties of life. And thus may it continue to 
be—the book—every American lady is proud to ull 
her own.” 

Materials for Paper Flowers. —Mrs. A 5 L 
Hollingsworth, No. 31 North Sixth street, Pbibdd 
phia, furnishes materials of every description for tto 
manufacture of paper artificial flowers. For tbs 
convenience of persons at a distance, she puts up 
in a box, which ran he sent by mail , material* for 
making a large bouquet or basket of flower*, pries 
one dollar. Persons, on remitting that sum to ker 
address, post-paid, may rely on receiving a box by 
return of mail. Mrs. H. furnishes the very bed 
materials, and has tho finest taste. Some of ber 
bouquets and baskets, which we have seen, surptfi 
anything of the kind ever brought to our noties 

“Peterson" and “Harper." —We will send tk* 
two Magazines, for one year, for $3,50, the full pries 
being $5,00. Ours is confessed everywhere to bs 
the best lady's Magazine in the United States, sod 
“Harpers” is the best Magazine of a miseellanwo* 
character. In all oases, however, the whole $3^ 
must be sent to us in one remittance. 

To Contributors. —We repeat the notice, gi«a 
last month, that articles intended for this Magaaoe 
must be post-paid. If remuneration is expected, tbs 
fact must be distinctly stated and the price named. 
In no event will verses be purchased. 

“ Gift Book of Art." —We will send this splendid 
affair, containing fifty steel engravings, post-paid ,« 
receipt of one dollar. 

Send a Stamp.—A ll letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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“SAVE IN SOMETHING ELSE." 


BY BLLEN 


“Mutton-chops again for dinner,” said the 
well-fed looking Mr. Finley. u Really, my dear, 
it’s too bad, when you know that, if there’s any 
thing I detest, it is mutton-chops.” 

“I wasn’t aware, James,” answered the wife, 
a care-worn woman, apologetically, “that you 
disliked mutton-chops so very much. I know, 
indeed, that you preferred beef-steak; but then 
beef is so high, especially sirloin-steaks.” 

“Well, well, never mind for to-day,” replied 
Mr. Finley, crossly, helping himself to a chop. 
“But don’t, for mercy’s sake, give me any more 
of this stuff, mea.t I will not call it. Sirloin-steaks 
1 must have. Ton can easily save it in something 
dse.” 

8sts it in something else 1 “ But how,” asked 
the wife of herself, “is this to be done?” Her 
weekly allowance was already as small as it could 
well be, considering how many mouths she had 
to feed, and that she was compelled to disburse 
more or less of it continually for “sundries, that’s 
nothing at all,” as Mr. Finley said. Now it was 
omnibus hire; now it was a new broom; now it 
was for mending a broken pane; and now it was 
for a doxen of new tumblers, or cups, or plates, 
or pie-dishes. Sometimes it was even for cigars, 
her husband saying, as he left the house, “you 
must give me half a dollar, Anne, to buy cigars 
ss I go down town; for I find I haven’t a bit of 
small change; and I can’t do without my after¬ 
noon smoke.” 

The next day, there was a juity sirloin-steak 
for dinner, but only one kind of potatoes. 

“Why, how is this? How is this? No sweet 
potatoes to-day, when I like, as you know, my 
dear, roasted sweet potatoes, particularly with 
steak.” 

“I thought I would save the extra money for 
the steak in that way,” timidly answered the 
wife. 

“Good gracious no! I’d rather do without 
anything else,” tartly replied the husband. 

Vol. XXVII.—26 
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“Positively, my whole dinner’s spoilt: and such 
a luscious steak too. How could you be so 
absurd ?” 

The tears came into the wife’s eyes. But she 
knew that her husband hated what he called “a 
scene,” and so she choked down her emotion. 
There were few words spoken during the meal, 
for Mr. Finley was out of temper, and his wife 
did not dare trust herself to talk, lest she should 
break down. 

The third day, the steak was excellent and 
the sweet potatoes browned “to a turn.” Mm 
Finley was in capital humor, as he always was 
over good eating, until the dessert came in, 
which consisted of a plain rice-pudding. At 
sight of this the gloom gathered on his brow. 

“Poor man’s pudding, I declare. Really, Anne, 
one would think, from the fare you provided, that 
I was a bankrupt.” 

“Indeed, James, I do try to please you,” said 
the wife, bursting into tears. “But I can’t afford 
to give you everything, provisions are so high: 
and I thought you’d rather have this cheap pud¬ 
ding, than do without your steak or sweet pota¬ 
toes.” 

“Pshaw! Don’t cry,” hastily replied Mr 
Finley. “To be sure I’d rather do without a 
good pudding than not have the others,” he 
continued, more placably. “But there’s really 
no necessity of it, my dear, for, in so large a 
household as ours there are plenty of things off 
which the price of a good pudding might be 
saved.” 

No more was said on the subject that day. 
But, a few mornings after, Mr. Finley, on tasting 
his coffee, said, suddenly putting down his cup, 

“ What’s the matter with your coffee, my dear? 
Really, that grocer has cheated you. Why,” 
tasting it again, “this stuff is Laguyra, and not 
Java at all.” 

“It is not the grocer’s fault,” Mrs. Finley mus¬ 
tered courage to say. “I knew it was Laguyra 
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when I bought it. Our expenses are so high, 
my dear, that we must save in something; and 
I thought it would be felt least, perhaps, in the 
coffee.” 

“The very last thing to save in,” angrily 
said Mr. Finley, pushing away his cup. “I’d 
rather drink cold water than this strong, coarse 
Laguyra.” And cold water he did drink, though 
his wife, almost ready to cry, offered to hare 
some tea made. 

Mrs. Finley is still endeavoring to “save in 
something else,” for her husband will not deny 
himself in anything, and forgets to increase her 
allowance. Her last experiment was to forego a 
new spring bonnet But her husband, on seeing 


her come down dressed for church, on a sunshiny 
May morning, with her last year’s bonnet on, 
grew very angry, declaring that “there was no 
need to make herself look like a fright, he wasn't 
a broken merchant.” But, when one of the chil¬ 
dren told why the old bonnet was worn, he made 
no offer to increase his wife’B stipend, but only 
grumbled, sulkily, that, “she might have sared 
it in something else.” 

When I see a well-fed, dogmatic husband, who 
has a care-worn wife, I think of the sirloin-steak, 
the pudding, and the bonnet; and wonder if poor 
Mrs. Finley is the only woman, who, to gratify 
a selfish husband, is made the victim of saving 

“Ilf SOMETHING ELSE.” 


BURIED LOVE. 


BT LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


The anemone blooms as in days of yore, 

The Spring birds warble their music o’er 
The grave of one I love; 

The tinkling rain-drops lightly fall, 

To wreathe his grave with a velvet pall, 

The blue sky shines above. 

And perhaps the stranger with careless steps, 
Treads roughly now where he softly sleeps; 

I am away, away! 

They look on his grave with a tearless eye, 
And without a sigh pass it coldly by 
To scenes more glad and gay. 

But an hour for me with the silent dead, 

An hour alone by thy mossy bed, 

A sweet communion hoar, 


Where Nania is chanting her mnslo low, 

And whispering zephyrs come and go, 

Hath a holier, dearer power. 

There the willows in sadness softly leave, 

And moonbeams are playing around his grtv* 
And dry leaves rustle by; 

Myrtles onee wet with thy Nellie’s tears, 

Are a a freeh and green as in long past year* 
Like Nellie’s memory. 

Tho’ the sunlight is past and the shadows eowe, 
I love even wildly their lingering gloom. 

Nor wish the darkness gone; 

Tho’ far away from that hallowed spot 
Affection’s flowers are withering not, 

And I weep alone—alone 1 


ANNIE. 

BT CLARENCE MAT. 


And tbon art gone!— 

We miss thee by the household hearth, 
Where oft thy voice, in music's tone, 
Cheered our lone hearts to joy and mirth. 

The sad winds moan, 

And chaunt low dirges o’er thy tomb; 

Where stars look down, all sad and lone, 
Through Winter’s sky of cheerless gloom. 

80 young to die!— 

Ere yet tjie world was dark to thee, 

Thy spirit winged its way on high, 
Beyond Time’s billowy phantom sea. 


The Spring will come, 

With tender buds, and blue-eyed flowers; 

And ’neath the snnny, soft blue dome, 
Will melt in song the winged hours; 

Bnt nevermore 

Will earthly roses bloom for thee: 

No more, as in the days of yore, 
Thou’lt wander o’er the flower-strewn lea* 

Perchance *tia well 
That thou didst pass so soon away; 

But grief will start, and sorrow swell, 
And lonely hearts no more he gay! 
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MEETA CARE. 

A LEAF FROM A BACHELOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BT MISS ALICE GRAY. 


I xbter saw two people that seemed so “made 
for each other,” as did Meeta Carr and my friend 
Job Talfonrd. One rarely thinks of such a thing 
in reference to persons that have never been 
brought together, but the first time I saw Miss 
Carr, as her head appeared above the ship's side 
she was climbing, I felt that Job’s Venus had 
risen from the depths of the sea. I wished that 
he was there. It was a gala-day. The vessel was 
to be christened, and notwithstanding his name. 
Job was well-fitted to play his part in such a 
scene. I suppose his godfathers and godmothers 
had to answer for the rounds of imprecations he 
bestowed upon his cognomen. He always wrote 
himself J. Talfonrd, and considered it a personal 
insult for any one to ask what the initial repre¬ 
sented. 

It is a wonder that I did not fall in love with 
Meeta Carr myself that day, for I never saw any 
being so beautiful as she broke the bottles of 
wine; but I had—a previous engagement. I be¬ 
came an intimate friend of hers, however, a fre¬ 
quent guest at her uncle's splendid house in 
Fourteenth street; sat by her at dinner-parties, 
feeling all the charm her grace and tact lent to 
her deep-toned thoughts and feelings, and danced 
German quadrilles with her at midnight The 
men, without exception, worshipped and flattered 
her, and she seemed, by a sort of chemical ana¬ 
lysis, to separate whatever there was of truth or 
sincerity in their compliments—that only, she 
received; all felt that the rest floated down the 
stream. She had none of those little nets and 
lines by which many women gain admiration. 
It took well—this gay indifference. The con¬ 
servatories were ransacked for choice bouquets 
for her; and her door was besieged with anony¬ 
mous presents, which were straightway locked 
up in a dark closet. 

It was almost as exciting as champagne to 
study daily such a deep heart and mind. And 
the sparkles were not wanting. Some were 
flashed from Meeta's pride, which would admit 
very few into the penetralia of the sanctuary— 
the exception in my favor a great compliment 
therefore. Another was that she never looked 
upon me or behaved toward me as if there was 
any probability of my ever becoming her lover. 
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But in talking to Miss Carr, one now and then 
seemed, if I may so express it, to come to the 
bottom of affairs unexpectedly. You could not 
say it was too soon, but it was when you had 
thought a fresh fount of feeling just opening. I 
discovered the reason of this by the merest acci¬ 
dent Meeta Carr had no idea of religion, hardly 
of a God. I do not mean that she was an Atheist, 
neither had she the easy creed of the world. 
But the sentiment, the feeling, even in its most 
general form, was not in her. She told me, with 
wonder at my wonder, that the idea of a Dis¬ 
poser of all things had never once entered her 
mind till suggested by some one else. She could 
talk and think of a future life, but the thought 
of a God ruling over the present, with whom she 
had any connection, could find no foothold in her 
mind. I tried to rouse a feeling that I thought 
must only slumber, but in vain. She would look 
at me calmly and smile. One day I concluded 
an eloquent burst. “Do you understand me, 
Meeta?” I asked. 

“No,” she quietly replied. 

I desisted after this, but wondered that such 
a lack was not more visible, and that it did not 
extend itself farther. 

When our party was made up for Newport in 
the summer, I wrote to Job Talfourd to meet us 
there. In common with every one else, he was 
daisied with Miss Carr, and at once devoted 
himself to her. The drives and polkas he begged 
for were granted far more freely than to older 
acquaintances, his flowers were worn, his in¬ 
structions at the bowling-alley accepted, &©. 

One day I was praising him to her, when she 
said quietly, “ I do not understand your friend. 
Tell me his peculiarities.” 

“I think his character easily read,” I an¬ 
swered, watching him closely, “ with the excep¬ 
tion of a sensibility as tender as a woman's. He 
is a poet, as you may have discovered, and has 
perhaps indulged too freely in the license of 
genius; but you ladies will not like him the 
worse for that.” 

As we rose to go in—we had been sitting on 
the piazza in the moonlight—Job suddenly came 
up the steps. I looked quickly around at Meeta. 
Her face was quiet, but I saw she was holding 
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her breath to keej> the color from rising. I felt j 
convinced that she had undertaken to win Tal- 
fourd’s heart—undertaken it with all a woman’s 
wilfulness, the more quickly because she saw it j 
would be difficult. Yes, the proud beauty, so j 
disdainful of admiration and homage, would J 
change her character and bearing, and try all 
ways of winning devotion. Strange incon¬ 
sistency! Fain would 'I have given her more 
help, but I too was puzzled with Talfourd. He 
went too far not to go farther. 

Late that same night, I was walking down to 
the beach with him, when he suddenly collared 
me, exclaiming, “Do you love Meeta Carr?” 

“What the deuce do you mean? Hands off,” 

I replied, shaking myself clear. 

“Do you love Meeta Carr I ask?” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes—no—I don’t know.” 

“Say no, then. Meeta Carr is not a woman 
to be loved with a hesitation.” 

“I know it” After a pause he continued, 
“you have not answered my question. You 
have been playing a part You love Meeta Carr 
and she loves you.” 

“Take care, Talfourd, what you say. I have 
not the patience of your namesake.” 

“Namesake be hanged.” 

“I will answer you in plain words. I do not 
love Miss Carr, and never shall.” 

“And why not?” 

“I deny your right to ask the question.” 

“Is she not worthy of being loved?” 

“Aye! nobly, sincerely.” 

“Has she not a true heart?” 

“Truer than you think; with feelings far more 
% deep and underlying than you have any idea of.” 

There was a hop the next night How radiant 
Meeta looked! She was dressed in white, her 
skirt caught with bunches of ivy-leaves, and a 
garland of the same twined in her glossy ourls. 
She wore a splendid wreath on her bosom, 
reaching from shoulder to shoulder, which a 
little marred the symmetry of her costume, but 
I fancied, and afterward learned, that it was 
Talfourd’s gift. He did not come until late, and 
then only said a few words to her, and devoted 
himself to a little, blue sylphide from Philadel¬ 
phia. I noted the fierce pang of jealousy that 
shot through Meeta’s heart All that evening 
she eagerly tried to attract his attention. She 
who before had scarcely deigned to accept! 

Satin slippers were beginning to look soiled 
and frayed, when he relinquished her hand after 
the single dance he had asked that evening. I 
saw the feverish expression in her eyes. Sud¬ 
denly she extended her arm in a strange manner, 


I thought, and her bracelet lay broken at his 
feet He raised it, and asked permission to have 
it mended. She haughtily refused. He seemed 
nettled at this, and turning hastily left her 
without a word. 

The ball was breaking up. I heard Talfourd 
make engagements for meeting the little girl in 
blue, at the bowling-alley the next morning 
and also to drive her on the beach at six. Mis 
Carr had refused several invitations for the beach 
in hopes he would ask her. I joined her in the 
embrasure of a window. The music ceased, and 
we heard the melancholy roar of the sea. The 
night looked dreary without There were tears 
in Meeta’s eyes, and I knew the fast-thinning 
ball-room looked dreary through them. 1 half 
wished Talfourd would approach, but Meeta 
knew better. She knew that a ball-room is no 
place for woman’s most subtle weapon. The 
next moment she looked up from her drooping 
wreath with an easy smile, “I believe my mother 
is waiting.” Oh, smiles and flowers and jewels, 
how much do ye hide! Was hers the only ach¬ 
ing heart in that Newport ball-room that night? 

Dancing, flirting, promenading, manoeuvring 
ten-pins, fast horses, sherry-cobblers, moonlight 
tete-a-tete* and Polka Redowas went on at K«i- 
port. Well for those who had not put their 
heart on the game! I beheld with wonder the 
transformation of my friend Meeta Carr. Her 
quick and practised tact prevented others from 
seeing anything in her actions but the caprice 
of a petted beauty. She had a constitutional 
fear of horseback exercise. I had onoe sees 
her, after many solicitations, tremblingly allow 
herself to be placed on the back of a steady, old 
worn-out Rosinante, but at his first step she 
turned deadly pale, and but for assistance wo«M 
have fallen fainting from the saddle. Now Tal¬ 
fourd greatly admired a lady equestrian. On 
this account she determined to conquer her 
dread. But her riding lessons were hours of 
torture. She often returned to her room with a 
headache for the day. She learned to ride with 
grace, as she did everything else, but never 
without a palpitating heart, and a sigh of relief 
on dismounting. 

Talfourd was a wonder to me as well. His 
behavior to Miss Carr was always distant aad 
reserved, and yet he almost constantly sought 
her society. 

“Lawrence, I leave Newport to-morrow,” he 
said to me one day. 

I was not surprised the next evening to hear 
Miss Carr announce to her bevy of admirers, that 
the time set for their return to the city was the 
beginning of the next week. 
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Again in Now York, her trial to win Talfoard’s 
lore continued. I knew that her mornings were 
passed in close study of the Qerman metaphy¬ 
sical works he loved, and urged upon her. She 
had no fancy for such things, but still would 
dim her bright eyes poring over them when she 
longed to be abroad in the breezy October noon. 

AJ1 at once she stopped and drew back. She 
was cool and smiling as a snow-drift Was it 
jealousy? I had seen that passion urge her to 
the putting forth of all her powers. Had she 
concluded it hopeless? No, the change would 
not have been so sudden. I watched her for a 
week and learned the explanation. She had a 
poor cousin, plain and delicate, to whom Tal- 
foord’s feeling heart had made him show many 
attentions. He would bring her the lingering 
flowers of autumn, move her chair to a sunny 
window, reach her a fire-screen, tell her the 
gossip of the town, and in a thousand nameless 
ways cheer the poor girl's existence. These 
things Meets had understood and admired, but 
one day she saw him pick up a bunch of faded 
chrysanthemums that lay beside the piano, and 
conceal them in his bosom. They were Laura’s, 
and he stood aghast. God forbid that she should 
come between that poor girl and a love that 
would be to her as the one ewe-lamb of her life! 
With all the direst generosity of her nature, she 
began at once to crush back her feelings. I 
even reverenced her as I looked on her trem¬ 
bling lips and calm brow. With another, even 
her proud spirit would have struggled, but with 
her poor, sick cousin—no! Talfourd saw her 
anxiety not to eclipse Laura in her presence, 
saw she had misinterpeted his attentions, and 
took care that she should do so no more. The in¬ 
cident of the flowers was accidentally explained 
—he bad thought them hers. Her proud spirit 
was laid open before him, and by her own gene¬ 
rosity. And so it was that meeting at a bridal 
reception, after a month or two more of eager 
trial and heart-burning on Meeta's part, Tal- 
fourd said, in the most every-day manner, 

“Ah! Miss Carr, I am glad to see you here, 
for I should have only had time to leave my P. 
P. C’s at your door. I am going abroad." 

Meets went through the suitable surprise and 
regret. “When do you sail?" she inquired, 
calmly. 

“ On Monday. I will not say good-bye. Au 
rcroir.” 

Each took a smiling and careless farewell. 
Meeta hurried into the refreshment-room, where 
after a hasty glance to see that she was not ob¬ 
served, she filled for herself a brimming glass of 
Margaux, and drank it almost at one swallow. 


Before T&lfourd sailed, I discovered that he 
had found out Meeta Carr's great defect. 

The birds had sung the new musio of two 
spring-times to the skies of America, blue as 
those of Italia—twice had the forest fairies of 
the New World kissed every branch and stem 
with their loving and glowing lips, while Tal¬ 
fourd and I wandered in “foreign parts." I had 
joined him in the Levant, and we had travelled 
over the East together. We had got back to 
Paris again, and found it ringing with the beauty 
and graoe of a young American girl. At the 
opera, a few nights after our arrival, we observed 
a sudden stir and raising of glasses. “ Voila ," 
said the enthusiastic young Frenchman, who had 
been gabbering to us of large, wondering eyes, 
and pearly teeth, and exquisite shoulders. It 
was Meeta Carr. 

We went round to her box. At first I was 
deceived by the well-trained self-possession with 
which she greeted Talfourd, but I happened 
to look down among the folds of her ermined 
cloak, and my eye caught the quick clasping and 
unclasping of her small hand. Her remarks to 
me were in French, but after the first words of 
salutation she spoke to him in English. The un¬ 
conscious compliment was not lost. He seemed 
at once under a spell. I had never thought that 
he really loved Meeta, and had fancied that two 
years had effaced all impressions, but a true 
poet's heart was that of my friend Job. What a 
name for a son of thine, Apollo! The embers 
of affection oonld never become entirely dead. 
And Meeta? I soon saw that the struggle was 
to recommence. 

She had mnch to tell the next morning of the 
events of two years. The great sorrow of her 
life had fallen upon her. Her mother had died 
very shortly after my departure. For a moment 
I hoped that grief had led her to look to a higher 
power, but alas! no! Her lame brother's health 
had brought her with her uncle to Europe. To 
this child, the last of her immediate family, she 
clung with idolatrous tenderness. 

I knew there was little food for the hope that 
glittered through her downcast eyelashes when 
she spoke of Talfourd; and Paris was of all 
plaoes the last in which to indulge it. Frivolous 
and perhaps heartless as French women may be, 
they are most of them unaffectedly religious, and 
this without the embarrassment and secrecy in 
it which distinguish Protestants. Poor Meeta! 

I was hardly prepared for her passionate 
turning away from all homage to seek that of 
Talfourd. Paris was at her feet Men of the 
world, echolars, military men, noblemen, poets, 
pursued her with exquisite gallantry, delicate 
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flattering attentions; but she sent them down 
the wind as if not worthy of a thought. Oh! 
how many arts lore taught her, and how day by 
day her feelings grew more eager, her heart sick¬ 
ness more intense. She did nothing unmaidenly, 
nothing forward, but it seemed as if her feelings 
eould not be repressed. Talfourd was too ab¬ 
sent-minded to be a very close observer, but I 
thought he must see this. Many an irascible 
Frenchman looked at him with a muttered 
“were,” as his own attentions were repulsed 
for those which Talfourd offered with such a 
strange, variable, uncertain manner. 

Summer drew on, and the Baths of Lucca 
were recommended for little Charley Carr. To 
my surprise Talfourd insisted upon going thither 
also. 

“You had better stay where you are,” I said. 
“Do you know what you are doing?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“You understand me. I do not wish in such 
a connection to speak the lady’s name even to 
you?” 

He looked offended and turned away. The 
next morning he said, “I am going to Italy when 
the Carrs go. You can come with me or not as 
you choose.” 

“But Talfourd-” 

“If you wish to continue your last night’s 
remarks, Lawrence, you must excuse me. We 
will not resume that subject at this or any other 
time.” 

I knew Job did not get his temper from the 
land of Uz, so I said no more. 

At the Baths the same scene was re-enacted. 
There was much company there, and Meeta 
queened it over all. The impressible Italians 
raved about her. There was a wealthy English 
nobleman, one of the most striking men I ever 
met, who would have given half his fortune to 
bear back such a bride to his velvet Westmore¬ 
land glades. I did hope that some one would 
succeed in diverting Meeta’s regards. 

“This is my first and shall be my last attempt 
at match-making,” said I to myself. “How much 
would I give if I had not been the means of 
bringing Talfourd and Miss Carr together.” 

As I better read Meeta’s passionate heart, I 
feared she would break through conventionalism, 
and throw herself upon Talfourd’s compassion. 
How much pride had she already oast aside for 
him! 

The Baths of Lucca are “located,” as a Yan¬ 
kee would say, in a narrow valley, on both sides 
of which the rise is abrupt. There are many 
lovely hill-side walks. One day I came upon 
my two friends seated beneath the shadow of a 


spreading chesnut. ^leeta’s uncle, who had bees 
her companion, had strolled farther up the moun¬ 
tain. Talfourd was trying to sketch the droop¬ 
ing aroh of her eyebrow. Failing in the attempt, 
he began tracing over the original with the corner 
of a card, “to get his fingers into the way of the 
curve,” he said. Suddenly stopping, he pressed 
the card to his lips, and replaced it not m his 
pocket, but in his bosom. Meeta sat still witk 
her usual grace. I found myself <U trop. Min 
Carr’s manners, however, had lost their former 
rtienu. They had beoome restless and impetuous. 
Foreigners thought nothing of it, but she would 
not have been as much admired in England as 
formerly. 

At the next ball given by the duke, Talfourd 
was constant at her side, and hanging updl 
his words, she seemed scarcely able to spars s 
thought for an attempt to veil her prefertate. 
She secretly watched his eyes to guide her in 
every little particular. One trifle struck ms 
that evening. All Italians have a horror of per¬ 
fumes, so that Miss Carr’s Hedioema and Em 
Bouquet which she used profusely, attracted 
attention. A day or two before I had heard 
Talfourd strongly express his agreement rid 
the natives of the country. That night, for its 
first time, I lifted an unscented handkerchief. 

Talfourd and I occupied a sitting-room it 
common. As I was pulling off my pumps that 
night I heard him leaping up stairs. He dashed 
across the room without a word and bolted him¬ 
self into his bed-room. The next morning he 
asked me in a melancholy, but firm tone, if I was 
ready to go with him to England. And so the 
day of our departure was fixed for the next 
Wednesday. 

On Tuesday there was a sketching party made 
np. We wandered about for some hours, Tal- 
fourd hovering near Miss Carr with wistful looks 
and silent, sad attentions. Our doth for a late 
dinner was laid upon the grass. Poor little 
Charley Carr sat at the head in high glee. He 
had been carried np in his chair, for his sister 
never eould bear him long away from her. 

The sloping rays were glimmering through the 
lovely chesnut woods. We were standing on the 
brink of a cliff watching the shadows creep up 
its sides, when we heard a sudden cry. Miss 
Carr sprang round the angle of the cliff and 
uttered a scream of horror. Her little brother 
had ventured on a ledge in quest of berries. The 
rock on which he had crawled had loosened and 
fell, and he barely had time to fling himself In¬ 
ward another orag, where he hung by hia hands. 
All access to him seemed impossible. The pre¬ 
cipice was almost perpendicular, and far below 
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among the jagged rocks foamed a dark moon tain 
torrent What was to be done? The poor child 
looked up with a face of dumb horror. Tal- 
fourd’s eye caught a jutting rock near, and 
he instantly threw off his coat. “Let me go, 
signor,” said a Luccese peasant, who had been 
with us during the afternoon, “I am used to 
these mountains. It were madness for you.” 

The man instantly began to climb down the 
cliff. With suspended breath we watched his 
progress. He reached the rock, but the distance 
from, the child was greater than he had thought. 
He eould do nothing. Sick with disappointment, 
we looked in each other's faces. The man re¬ 
traced his steps to reach another crag, from 
which grew a stunted tree. Carefully he began 
to climb out to the end of its braches. In the 
meantime, Charley had managed to draw his feet 
up on the rock, and crouched there, clinging to 
the matted vines. Meeta had been cheering and 
encouraging him, but now she covered her face. 
A German girl by her side breathed a low “mem 
Qoit and she suddenly looked up with an ex¬ 
pression I never shall forget—intense, puzzled, 
eager, wistful. Many an ejaculation of prayer 
was uttered aloud; and she looked from one to 
another, and then almost writhed in agony. She 
had no Ood—no Ood to pray to ! 

The peasant had nop reached the outermost 
branch, from which he stretched down his ath¬ 
letic arm to the child who could just grasp his 
fingers “Climb up to my shoulder, so that I 
can get hold of you, can’t you, my boy?” he said. 

Poor Charley’s lameness almost prevented this. 
He tried often vainly. “The branch is parting,” 
whispered some one, as a loud crack was heard. 
The brave Italian cast one glance at the body of 
the tree, then at the abyss over which he hung. 
44 Signori, my wife and children,” he said, look¬ 
ing up; and then to Charley, “onoe more—for 
life—for life!” This rime he was successful, and 
the man’s strong grasp was on his arm. One 


mighty effort, and he swung him clear of the 
overhanging crag, away above his head, to a 
broad rock whence many eager hands bore him 
to the top. The peasant had just time to get 
off the branch when the last fibre parted. 

For a moment I thought the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing would absolutely strangle Meeta. Then she 
bowed her forehead on a rock near which she 
knelt, and her lips moved in thanksgiving to 
God. Yes, in that hour the heavens were opened 
for her. Her burden of gratitude forced her to 
scale them, for all earth flung it back. There 
was silence while she lifted up her awed and 
overwhelmed heart. When she rose, and Charley 
sprung to her straining embrace, there was an 
altogether new expression on her countenance. 
She looked around on hill, and vale, and river, 
as if a new world had burst upon her. 

I do not think she thought of Talfourd then, 
but his whole soul was laid at her feet. That 
one prayer had won—won what absoibed and 
wearying effort and affection had failed to do 
alone. Dizzy with emotion, her tottering steps 
were supported by his arm. There was no need 
of words. His whole being went forth to her 
with a passionate abandonment that could not 
but satisfy even her. 

The brave peasant was generously rewarded, 
but I think he cared more for Meeta’s tears on 
his hand. 

What a delirium of joy glowed in my beautiful 
friend’s eyes the next day! Time and eternity, 
this world and the next were casting their floods 
of happiness at her feet. 

“I thought we were to be on our way to Eng¬ 
land to-day, TalfouTd.” 

He looked at me as if I was wild—then laughed. 
“Oh! I reoollect Well—I*m not going to Eng¬ 
land just now, my dear fellow.” 

They were married in Italy, and Talfourd’s 
ardent affection for bis lovely bride was—1*11 
leave it to novel writers to describe. 


“ALONE.” 

BT CLARENCE MAT. 


Thou art not with me, and the hours 
All wearily go flitting by ; 

A gloom is on my heart and brow, 
That seeks relief in m^ny a sigh. 
The poet’s song no longer charms— 
E’en music’s voice has lost its spell; 
And life seems but a weary thing, 
Sinoe you and I have said—farewell. 


I dare not dwell upon the past— 

Those joyous hours that knew not pain; 
I dare not ask the coming years, 

If we shall ever meet again. 

I only know thou art not here, 

And life has lost its sweetest tone; 

And though my lips may wear a smile, 
My heart is sad, and all alone. 
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A CHASE OFF THE GUINEA COAST. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


The sky was without a cloud, aud the noon¬ 
day sun, pouring vertically downward, filled the 
atmosphere as with the breath of a furnace. 
Not a zephyr rippled the glassy surface of the 
bay. A few birds wheeled lazily overhead, or 
settled* sldwly in flocks on the white strand of 
the beach. The broad expanse of the deep was 
unwhitened by a solitary sail. The low, man¬ 
grove shores stretching around three-quarters 
of the horizon, and the white surf outside the 
inlet on the western seaboard, formed a picture 
as monotonous as could be imagined. The stifled 
roar of the distant breakers was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the scene. A deep, 
oppressive silence hung over sea and sky. 

Close in to a point of the shore, and in not 
more than two fathoms water, lay a dark, rakish 
schooner, swinging by a single anchor with thq 
tide, which now, at a half ebb, was running 
swiftly out to sea. The inlet, with its seaboard 
of breakers, could just be seen abaft the main 
chains of the schooner, far away on the western 
horizon. A hot, undulating haze waved in the 
distance; the sea glowed like molten lead; and 
only the sluggish ripple of the tide against the 
schooner’s bows broke on the silence of that 
sultry noonday. 

A beautiful craft was that schooner. She was 
painted of a deep black, unrelieved by a single 
line of white: her mould was clear and sharp; 
her bows tapered off like a knife; her tall, whip- 
stalk masts raked gallantly backward; and her 
yards, sails, and rigging, betokened the highest 
discipline in her crew. Her high bulwarks, sur¬ 
mounted by a monkey rail running aft, concealed 
much of her deck, but enough was seen to show 
by its extreme whiteness, and the burnish of her 
brass mountings, that she was no common mer¬ 
chantmen; while the two ports on either side, 
from which frowned the deadly carronades, and 
• a long swivel gun mounted amidships, warned 
one that she was not unused to conflict. Yet no 
signs of life were discernible about her. 

It was some three hours after the meridian, 
when a slight ripple ruffled the surface of the 
bay, and as it come down toward the schooner, 
a score of men, as if by magic, appeared on her 
decks; the anchor was heaved up, and catted; 
and the fore-sheet and jib hoisted away. As 


her bow caught the breeze, she fell off before 
the wind; her mainsail and topsails were Bet: 
and in less than a quarter of an hour she wit 
sweeping down the inlet like a sea-fowl on the 
wing. Before sundown her white sail could jnst 
be seen upon the western seaboard, appearing 
and disappearing amid, the spray, as die rose 
and fell on the horizon. 

During the whole of that day an Americas 
frigate was lying becalmed, hull down, in the 
offing. But when the grateful breeze reached 
her from the shore, her sails were sheeted homa 
and she began to lay off and ony as if watching 
for some expected prize. Suddenly a hoars 
voice hailed from her foreyard, 

“A sail—broad on the weather bow.” 

41 What’s her rig?” hastily exclaimed the officer 
of the deck, as the crew of the frigate swarmed 
on the decks, and covered her sides at the signal 

44 A fore-and-aft topsail and flying jib-■ B 

44 She’s the craft we’ve been looking for, Ml 
W eldon,” said the captain, drawing a long breath! 
as he took the glass from his eye, after a pro¬ 
tracted gaze, 44 her mould, her rig, her conduct 
everything speaks it. We’ve got her now.” 

44 She’s the worst slaver on the coast,” an¬ 
swered the lieutenant, 44 and has often boasted 
that she defied us.” 

In a few minutes every stitch of canvass vai 
spread that could draw; and before long the 
frigate began to overhaul the schooner. Eft 
latter evidently persisted in her design of gettiag 
to sea, and for this purpose was standing boldly 
across the track of the man-of-war, notwith¬ 
standing the risk it involved, doubtless trusting 
to her reputation for speed to make good bar 
escape. # Perceiving this, the captain, when the 
frigate came within long cannon range, ordered 
a fire to be opened on her. 

44 We’ve cut away her fore-top-sail—see bow 
she falls off,” exclaimed the lieutenant, as the 
ball from the man-of-war whizzed through the 
schooner’s rigging. 

44 Bear away a point or two, quarter-maste*- 
let drive there with your forward guns.” 

44 Ay—ay, sir!” answered the gunner, as hi* 
battery opened on the flying clipper. 

A few minutes of breathless suspense passed 
None of the frigate's shot told. The schooner, 
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meantime was directly ahead, about a mile off, 
lying right across our traok. If she could suc¬ 
ceed, the chances of her capture would be almost 
destroyed, for night was coming on. A single 
glance satisfied the captain that to circumvent 
her required immediate action. 

“Port your helm—port—a—port,” he thun¬ 
dered, springing upon a gun carriage, and hold¬ 
ing on by a rope, as he leaned over to cqtch a 
better view of the chase, 44 keep her away there 
now—steady—steady. ” 

“She begins to find she’s entrapped,” said the 
first lieutenant, after a few minutes trial had 
satisfied all that she could not pass across the 
frigate’s bows in safety* “see she wears—she’s 
luffing into the wind’s eye.” 

“And by St. George, she will make her port 
again, and leave us to cut her out with our 
boats, unless we are quick—starboard—quarter¬ 
master—ha—ard,” and as the giant vessel came 
np into the wind, her huge sails flapped heavily 
against the masts a moment, and then as she fell 
off on the other tack they filled again, driving 
her through the swell with such force, that the 
spray flew almost to the very fore-top. 

The scene was now one of absorbing interest. 
The low coast, presenting its white, sandy beach 
in front, and th« thick groves of tropical plants 
farther back from the shore, lay a league or two 
op on the weather bow: while the surface of the 
hi between the frigate and the breakers was 
white with the foam and ripples. Toward this 
coast the schooner wa# now stretching under j 
erery rag of canvass that would draw, and such ! 
was the excellence of her mould and rig, that 
she could lay several points nearer to the wind 
than the frigate, and still gain rapidly upon her. 
It soon became evident that she would make the 
inlet, though the man-of-war would fall eome 
points to leeward. In an instant the captain’s 
determination was taken. 

“Bear away, quarter-master—let her come 
round a bit—all ready there—and now give her 
* broadside, my boys—fire high and don’t hit 
the poor wretches in her hull.” 

Qnick as lightning the gallant frigate fell off 
from her course, and just as she presented her 
broadside to the flying schooner a storm of fire 
>urst from her sides that made the old ship stag¬ 
er again. The foremost of the schooner tot- 
iered and went overboard, dragging with it all 
ts hamper into the deep. The slaver payed off 
d once, and the next instant the mainmost fol- 
owing its predecessor with a loud crash, the 
ate rakish craft rolled a wreck upon the waters. 

“Ten and a half,” sung out the man at the 
ba ins 


44 Steady then, steady—run her qj as close as 
you can, quarter-master,” said the captain. 

44 Eight—seven and a half—seven,” sung out 
the man with the lead, at as many casts. 

44 It shoals fast—but steady—steady.” 

“Six and by half six—five.” 

44 We must haul off,” said the captain, “port 
your helm—around all—pipe away the boat’s 
crews, for we shall have to out her out” 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain shrieked 
through the ship; the crews were mustered; the 
boats were lowered away; the men took their 
stations, and with a loud cheer the little fleet 
pulled rapidly away after the now disabled 
schooner. The pursuit had been protracted into 
the twilight, and darkness was already settling 
on the face of the deep when the boats left 
the frigate. The outline of the schooner’s hull 
could just be caught sight of, low and dark upon 
the waters, close in upon the land. Far away 
lay the coast, a shapeless mass of shadow, the 
surf painted, like a white line, in the fore¬ 
ground. Above not a star was seed. The clouds 
were in thick masses overhead, and w*ere gather¬ 
ing wild and ragged from the horizon. In a few 
minutes, as the darkness increased, the coast 
vanished in the gloom. Then the outline of the 
schooner died faintly away, and one by one the 
boats were lost in the obscurity, until nothing 
! was perceptible from the decks of the frigate, 

| except the comb of the sea for a few fathoms 
j around her, and her own tall and shapely masts, 

| towering above until lost in the deep darkness 
| overhead. 

Moments passed away, which grew almost into 
hours, and yet the same pitchy darkness con¬ 
tinued. Nothing had been heard of the boats. 
Often were the eyes of the crew turned toward 
the quarter where the schooner lay, but not a 
rocket rose, nor musket flashed upon the night 
as a signal of her boats’ success. All was silent 
as the grave. The wash of the swell against the 
frigate’s bows, and the low melancholy wail of 
, the wind were the only sounds breaking on the 
deep stillness of the night. 

“There they go—the signal—the signal,” 
shouted a dozen voices on the quarter-deck, as 
a rocket shot up into the air and arching grace¬ 
fully over, burst into a dozen stars, and then 
fell in a shower of sparkles to the sea. By the 
wild, unearthly light flung for an instant over 
the scene, the frigate’s boats might be observed, 
formed in line, sweeping steadily up to the dis¬ 
mantled schooner. But in another instant all 
again was dark. 

A few moments of thrilling excitement ensued. 
Eagerly the frigate’s crew waited for the sounds 
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of the fray. Minutes passed away, yet no mus¬ 
ketry rattled, no guns roared upon the night. 
What eonld be the oause? Had the schooner 
been deserted? Had she offered no resistance? 
Each man looked at his neighbor with surprise 
written on his countenance. All at once, a vivid, 
blinding light filled the whole atmosphere as if 
toy magic; a stream of fire in the direction of the 
schooner shot up into the heaven: and then, for 
one instant, sky, sea and shore was revealed with 
terrible distinctness; a confused mass might be 
seen darting upward from the deck of the slaver; 
a roar followed as of the Archangers trump; the 
frigate quivered from the kelson to the truck: 
and then a darkness, as sudden and as awful as 
that momentary flash, and in which everything 
appeared swimming before the aching eyes, fell 
upon the scene. There was a moment of silence. 

“God grant the boats are safe,*’ ejaculated 
the captain, “they have blown themselves and 
the poor wretches up!” 

Every man on board was horror-struck. It 
was long before the sensation passed away, and 
it might have continued longer, had not the 
captain dissolved the spell by ordering the re¬ 
maining boats to be manned, and go to the relief 
of the sufferers if any yet remained alive. 

Never sped a barge quicker over the waters, 
than that sent from the frigate on this errand of 
mercy. The men bent to their onrs with enthu¬ 
siasm, and soon reached the spot where the 
catastrophe had occurred. 

“Forward there at the bow, what is that 
shadowy object ahead?” said the officer at the 
helm. 

“Boat ahoy!” shot across the night in reply, 
and directly the frigate’s launch appeared in 


sight Greeting her with three hearty chews, 
the new-comers hastily inquired respecting the 
fate of their other comrades, and learnt, to thtir 
relief, that the boats of the frigate were all 
saved; for that, by some mistake, the magazine 
of the slaver had exploded while they were jet 
a sufficient distance from her to ensure their 
safety. The poor wretches in her hold, however, 
as well as the slaver’s crew, were all lost in that 
terrific explosion. 

The launch had already been engaged h 
searching over the spot where the schooner had 
been last seen, for her ill-fated passengers, aad 
a more awfal spectacle, ber lieutenant said, he 
had never witnessed. Her hull had already 
sank, but fragments of the wreck—human bod « 
torn to pieces, scorched to cinder, disfigured, 
mutilated, bloated, scarred, and blackened ii 
the most frightful manner, covered the sea ia 
the vicinity. Even while he spoke, a hideous 
corpse floated by, its distorted face looking 
almost fiend-like in the gloom. 

The other boats soon joined the barge from tha 
frigate, and every exertion was made to discover 
if any human beings of the slaver's ill-fatai 
burden were alive. But though shattered tim¬ 
bers and mangled bodies were found floating os 
every hand, not a man, woman, or child, vs 
living, was picked up. After a search of nearly 
two hours, the crews of the boats returned with 
heavy hearts to the frigate. 

The next morning the search was resumed, but 
in vain. Far along th* coast flonted the wreck 
of the schooner and the disfigured bodies of the 
slaves, with here and there a human being of s 
lighter skin, but no one was ever rescued aliw 
from his watery grave. 


BY THE BROOKSIDE. 

BT H. L. 8P1N01B. 


We wandered by the brookside, 

We wandered by the brookside— 

The birch its branches o’er us hung, 
Wild flowers along our pathway sprung, 
And on the breese their odors flung— 
The birds their songs around us sung, 
And built their nests the boughs among, 
As we wandered by the brookside, 
When you and I were young. 

We wandered by the brookside, 

We wandered by the brookside— 

A cloudlet hovered in the sky, 

A chilling breeze swept rudely by, 

We saw the flowers around us die, 


The birds sang not, and low did lie 
The leaves that proudly waved on high. 
As we wandered by the brookside. 
When yon and I were young. 

We wander by the brookside, 

We wander by the brookside— 

Cold the blasts of Winter blow, 

Swiftly falls the blinding snow, 

Rapidly the waters flow, 

And shadows dark flit to and fro— 

We weep to think how, long ago, 

Did we wander by the brookside, 
When you and I wero young. 
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BT ALICE CARY. 


Okce upon a time, and in a part of our federal 
Union which need not be designated, there lived 
a man of the name of Higgins—Squire Higgins 
he was called by bis old-fashioned neighbors, 
who, be it understood, entertained the highest 
respect for him—by the younger and more enthu¬ 
siastic portion of society he was not unfrequently 
denominated an “old fogy.” The chief ornament 
of his front door yard was a martin-box, which 
had been built shortly after his marriage, and 
was for the times a very good house—but at the 
time we write of the squire he was an old man, 
the pole on the top of which the aforesaid house 
stood was considerably aslant—the paint (it had 
originally been red) was nearly beaten away by 
the storms of many years, and as it had received 
no alteration or repairs whatever, it was in the 
estimation of most persons except the good squire 
and his wife, a little behind the times. On the 
spring of the opening of our story, the twain 
held a consultation as to the propriety of reno¬ 
vating the martin-box a little. Martlet-house 
was the modern designation of like tenements, 
bnt the squire persisted in saying martin-box. 
The consultation began by the asseveration of 
Mr. and Mrs. Higgins that the old house was 
plenty good enough—that as worthy and respect- 
ible birds had been bom and reared in it as ever 
)ad been bred in finer houses, and as for the 
nodem improvements, they were all nonsense, 
ending to degeneration and effeminacy—there- 
ore it was resolved that the house should be put 
tp to let as it was. Some fresh straw was laid 
>n the floor, and a prop placed against the lean- 
Qg pole, and this was considered enough to 
atisfy any reasonable applicants. 

They bad experienced a good deal of difficulty 
i letting the old red house for some years past, 
ad this was why the straw was laid down and 
>e prop set up, bnt as for putting up useless 
limnies and painting the house white, which 
as the modern fashion, the squire would not 
sar of it. Nevertheless both he and his wife 
ere of the opinion that their house ought to 
ing as high a rent as any house in the neigh- 
irhood. Lest the demand should seem exorbi- 
nt, they resolved to put certain privileges in 
e bill, for on looking about they found they 
□Id include a hop-vine, three bee-hives and a 
Vol. XXVII —26 


peaoh tree as well as not. So the old red house 
was advertised as to let for such a sum, with the 
privilege of the hop-pine, bee-hives and peach 
treel 

Day after day the squire seated himself on the 
porch next the martin-house, and remained there 
from twelve till one to receive applicants. Many 
birds simply glanced at the outside and went 
away, without so much as asking for the key— 
a few desired to be shown the house, bnt one 
must have larger parlors, another a range, to 
another a bath was indispensible, and all agreed 
that the conveniences were by no means equal 
to the price demanded. “Suppose it is comfort¬ 
able!” they said, “what is a little red house 
when big white houses are the fashion?” 

Now if they had put the house in thorough 
| repair, and been content with a reasonable com- 
; pensation, they would have secured a good tenant 
! at an early day no doubt, and to hwe martins 
| about the yard was the squire’s special delight. 

| One day when he had sat the usual time without 
| receiving a single application, he said in a very 
desponding tone, “I have a great mind to put 
down the terms a little, Dorothy—why every 
house in the neighborhood is taken, and a good 
many nests are made already, I’ll warrant yon.” 

But Dorothy said, “Wait a day or two—if all 
the houses are taken, so much the better chance 
for us, and I should not wonder if your very 
eagerness to let the house was in the way of 
your doing so—here is the paper—pretend to be 
reading, and let it not appear that you are sit¬ 
ting here to watch for applicants.” 

The squire took the newspaper and unfolded 
it before him, though he kept his eyes in the 
air, and Mrs. Higgins went on to say that their 
house was good enough for any birds, if they only 
had sense enough to know what they wanted. 
“And when another bird comes,” she said, “mind 
what I tell you, and don’t appear over-anxious— 
there is a little fellow now looking at the house 1” 
and she concealed herself behind the door that 
her concern about the place might not be appa¬ 
rent. Sbe never once thought that craft might 
be met with craft, and that themselves might 
fall into their own trap. 

The squire bit his lip to keep back the smile 
when he saw the little martin his wife had 
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indicated, for he felt at once almost sure of a 
tenant He turned oyer the newspaper and ad¬ 
justed his spectacles as if for its perusal, but in 
fact for a closer survey of the inspector of the 
red house. He was a recently married widower, 
as the old man conceived, for widower martins 
have an undefinable manner that betrays their 
condition, and which they do not drop imme¬ 
diately on marriage, though generally shortly 
afterward. From his motions he had evidently 
kept house many a time, and knew how to ap¬ 
preciate the comforts of a home, and had less 
regard for show than younger and less expe¬ 
rienced birds. He seemed to take in the advan¬ 
tages of the place at once, and in the space of a 
minute had hopped in and hopped out more than 
a dozen times, besides dashing past the beehives, 
rustling through the hop-vine, and taking a swing 
on a branch of the peach tree: and all the time 
his little brown eyes glistened more and more 
with delight. Once or twice the squire thought 
he saw his wings quiver as with ecstasy, and he 
heard him say to himself, “a sung home—a very 
sung home—better than my first wife ever had,” 
but he continued a little more thoughtfully, 
“perhaps I had better alight in the main road, 
and survey the premises from that point of 
view.” 

The squire could not see the change that came 
over his countenance as he took an observation 
from the new point, and judging from the pre¬ 
vious signs of satisfaction, resolved to yield no 
farthing of his first demand. I said a change 
came over the face of Mr. Martin as he viewed 
the tenement from the public road—it did not 
present a very imposing aspect, and he was un¬ 
certain as to the expectations of young Mrs. 
Martin, or Martlet, as she insisted on being 
called. 

Sailing round in the direction of the squire, 
who seemed intent on the newspaper, he politely 
inquired if he were the owner of the red house, 
for he had wisely resolved to ascertain the terms, 
and then go home and fetch Mrs. Martlet to de¬ 
cide herself on taking it. Remembering the 
advice of Dorothy, the squire gave an affirmative 
nod without so much as looking up. He was 
apparently absorbed in the newspaper, which, to 
say truth, he had not read for a month, in his 
anxiety about renting the house. 

But to Mr. Martin his manner was meant to 
say, and did say, “ I am the owner of that very 
eligible piece of property, sp*, but as to letting 
it, I am quite indifferent about the matter—in¬ 
deed I rather prefer declining.” 

A rich man, thought Mr. Martin, to whom the 
letting of that little house is a small affair—so 


I think I had better secure the place without 
consulting Mrs. Martlet. The independence of 
the landlord made the, red house look more 
attractive at once—it was late in the season and 
difficult to get a place at all—besides that was 
as good a house as he could afford to have, and 
of course Mrs. Martlet would be reasonable—the 
first Mrs. Martlet had been. 

Still he felt some hesitancy, and bowing nrj 
low, inquired whether the refusal of the home 
would be allowed him for an hour. 

The old gentleman gave him a look which 
seemed to say, he had made the most prepos¬ 
terous request that ever a martin made, aod 
shaking his head with a gravity that intimated 
the whole world moved with it, he replied, “No, 
sir, not a minute!” 

“If Mrs. Martlet were with me,” urged the 
miserable applicant, but he was interrupted with 
the haughty remark, that if he wanted the house 
he could take it, but that no words were to b« 
wasted about it, and at tbe conclusion the squire 
turned his chair quite away from the anxious 
applicant. 

“So, ho! I must put on airs too if I would 
succeed,” thought the bird, and dashing almost 
in the face of the old man, he twittered with an 
accent slightly foreign, “What are your teas, 
sir?” and came to the ground for an answer, 
strutting in a way that indicated terms were 
little to him if the place suited. He could not, 
however, forbear drawing his eyebrows up when 
the squire coolly replied, that his terms were tin 
thousand songs a month. 

“Very high,” said the martlet, and in spiteaf 
himself his tail dropt slightly. 

But the squire replies, that considering the 
advantages the terms are low. “The neighbor¬ 
hood,” he says, “is most desirable, affording the 
best society—“that his house includes the privi¬ 
leges of the hop-vine and peach tree, together 
with the bees, and that his tenants will witness 
the swarming without extra charge—and I a® 
sure,” he continues, “nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the landscape, which embraces two 
barns, a haystack, a pretty turn of the road, 
together with my own residence and the western 
extremity of my henroost 1” 

“Not less than ten thousand?” asks themtr- 
tin, and he stretches his neck forward to catch 
the squire’s answer, for he is getting more and 
more troubled and bewildered, from the fact that 
he don’t know what Mrs. Martlet will think. 

Why he did not know more of her character 
before marriage was his own affair, not ours 
The squire is evidently bored, and answers, 
“not a song less!” and he proceeds to sty he 
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would not let the red house at all, but for the 
sake of being saved the annoyanoe of continual 
applications, and that it will not be let on any 
terms except to a genteel family without chil¬ 
dren, and one that comes well recommended, and 
engages neither to hang out a sign, nor to keep 
boarders: and rising, he wished his troublesome 
applicant good eyening. 

The martin makes a zig-zag, as if at all hazards 
he must ascertain the expectations of his wife, 
but seeing a new house-hunter alight in the yard, 
he blindly hurries toward the landlord, and just 
as he is disappearing within the door tells him 
to take down the bill. 

“What references have you?” demands that 
person, in a most consequential manner. 

The widower says he is but a new-comer to 
the neighborhood—his wife and mother-in-law 
are at present the occupants of Gen. Lofty’s new 
house, and he mentions incidentally their con¬ 
nection with a French family of great distinction. 
He regrets that he is personally unknown there¬ 
abouts, but mentions a number of great names 
at a distance, if the squire will be at the trouble 
of addressing them. 

“Very well, sir,” said the squire, his face 
fairly breaking into smiles before the applicant 
was gone, and stepping into the house, he con¬ 
tinued, “well, Dorothy, I’ye got the confounded 
old house off at last, and for twice as much as it 
is worth! I think the fellow will repent, but 
what is that to me?—he had his eyes open and 
6 aw what he was to get, and knew what ten 
thousand a month was, I suppose—his wife can 
help him, or they can manage some way. And 
don’t you think, Dorothy,” he continued, “they 
belong to the great family of French Martlets, 
and are doubtless rich as they can be, and the 
music, I expect, will be superior to anything 
that has been heard hereabouts.” 

That was a happy night to Squire Higgins and 
his wife—they would have such pleasant times 
hearing the birds sing, for they liked the music 
of martins, both of them, and these were no 
common birds, but real French Martlets! 

Mrs. Higgins almost felt as if she could wear 
her “store frock” every day, and the squire 
actaally put ribbon shoe-strings in his shoes, on 
the strength of the excellent bargain he had 
made. A nice bed of roses they had heaped, as 
they thought, but they saw not that the thorns 
vrere beneath the thin leaves, and would soon 
come through and pierce them, and their dissi¬ 
mulation return to plague the inventors. Pretty 
shrewd people they were, but they had yet to 
Jearn that they could not be just themselves 
^without also being just to their neighbors. 


A widower with a young wife! Ah, she will 
be the old bird’s darling, for a year at least, 
they said, and consequently a charming neigh¬ 
bor—we will have a lawyer in the morning and 
the little Frenchman made fast enough, for they 
resolved to make no inquiry into the references, 
almost immediately. 

Having directed the bill to be taken down, Mr. 
Martlet felt an uncomfortable sensation, as of a 
coming event casting its shadow before, and 
perching on the ridge of Squire Higgins’ barn, 
he surveyed the prospect in general, and his 
late movement in particular. He was not quite 
confidant of a favorable reception on the part of 
Mrs. Martlet, of the news he had to convey to 
her—she lived stylishly with her mother, and 
belonged to a rich family of French Martlets, so 
she had told him; she insisted on having the 
name called martlet, it was not to be confounded 
with the vulgar martins among whom they lived, 
she said. 

“WhewI” said the mother-in-law, “just as if 
our complexion and accent did not attest our 
origin.” 

Sad misgivings passed through the mind of 
Mr. Martin as he sat on the ridge of the barn- 
roof—he knew his mother-in-law was exceeding 
proud and haughty, and that his wife was spirited 
he had some reason to believe—he had supposed 
they were rich, but on that point he was not 
perfectly advised—he had accidentally met his 
wife at a watering-place, and after three hour’s 
courtship had proposed and been accepted. His 
mother-in-law had immediately thereafter taken 
Gen. Lofty's fine new house and given a brilliant 
entertainment; and, if he could judge from re¬ 
cent indications, she was about to throw aside 
her weeds and re-enter the state of congugal 
felicity. She had more than intimated her desire 
to have the young people provide for themselves. 
And leaving Mr. Martin to such reflections as 
under the circumstances would naturally arise 
to his mind, we will turn to the dwelling of the 
bride and mother. 

A fine old place was Gen. Lofty's, and a fine 
bird house he had, to be sure—the gardens, and 
fountains, and flowers, and everything about it 
was pleasant as pleasant oould be. 

The shadows of evening are falling, and the 
young wife has been expecting the husband for 
an hour—she is sitting at the window in no very 
amiable mqod, because she is sure he might come 
if he would. Some wives would have been fear¬ 
ful lest an accident prevented the return of the 
beloved—not so she—there were no tears in her 
eyes, and no tremor in her nerves—it was not at 
all likely in her calm and cold survey that her 
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husband, who went forth well and strong two 
hours before, had been seized with the cholera 
or overtaken by robbers—it seemed much more 
likely to her clear survey that he had met some 
old crony, and was passing the time in a wayside 
chat, or that he was taking tea with some one of 
his lady friends—at this last thought she looked 
positively mad—and so ugly her husband would 
scarcely know her if he were suddenly to come 
in—andr why should she not look as she feels, 
and feel as she pleases? She has been married 
two weeks, and her mother (just now on the 
roof of the house talking with a very dear friend) 
has told her repeatedly that if ever she is to have 
any privileges like other wives, it is time she had 
them. Suddenly she rises and shuts the window 
with a slam, exclaiming aloud, “really this is 
too bad, PH not watch any longer—he may stay 
away forever, for all I care! I could have taken 
forty houses !” 

“What, my dear?” calls the mother, from the 
roof of the house—“ pray, excuse me, my sweet 
friend, till I see what my daughter says,” and 
with a bewitching look she flutters down to the 
window, and in a tone which none of her friends 
would recognize, exclaims, “What in the name 
of sense keeps that old fool, your husband, so 
long away—the supper will be spoiled, and I 
shall be ashamed to have our visitor partake of 
it.” 

“What did you insist on his remaining for?” 
asks the bride, “he has been here all the after¬ 
noon now, and beside that you have been to¬ 
gether every day for the last month—do for 
decency’s sake come in the house and make your 
courtship, at any rate.” 

“It’s none of your business where I court, nor 
when!” answers the mother—“I reckon I will 
do as I please in my own house—I only wish 
you and that stupid wretch you have married, 
had one of your own, for ever since you have 
been big enough to speak, you have been a tor¬ 
ment to me!” 

“Mercy knows you can’t be so glad to have 
me away, as I am to go,” answers the bride, 
sharply, and the gentleman on the roof drops 
down at the door and says, “I think, ladies, I 
must wish you a good evening.” 

The bride nods her head and waves her wing 
gracefully by way of adieu—she is so intent on 
watching for her husband she scarcely notices 
the stranger, but the mother exclaims with more 
than her ouetomary sweetness, “my dear sir, I 
will not hear one word of your going—I have 
promised myself the pleasure of drinking tea 
with you, and I am sure you can’t disappoint 
me.” So winning, and so appealing is her manner 


that the visitor says he will take a turn arotmd 
the grounds and be with them presently. 

“Mercy! mother, what did you insist on fcii 
eating with us for—we have not enough for our¬ 
selves, you know,” says the bride, dashing back¬ 
ward and forward through the house. 

“Shut up your mouth, or I will box j<m 
ear£i” replies the mother—“I want him, to go 
as badly as you, but I must be civil—you ought 
to have sense enough to try to make things wen 
more and better than they are—I am sure I hit* 
tried hard enough to teach you!” 

“I wish all the feathers would drop out of your 
wings,” cries the bride, “you are the hatefulot 
old bird I ever seen, if you are my mother!” 

“Another word and I’ll pick your eyes out!” 
rejoins the widow, making a sudden dash at her 
daughter. As she does so the visitor appeir?. 
“Ah, my dear friend,” she says in her very 
sweetest coo, “I was just going in search of 
you. We won’t wait one minute longer, ihall 
we, sweety? I expect sonny has had a long, 
hard search, poor boy.” This last was addressed 
aloud to her daughter, and approaching the door 
she affected to give one anxious look, and put¬ 
ting down her head as though she whispered 
some word of consolation to her troubled dsugb- 
ter, she gave her a sharp peck in the cheek and 
added aloud, “come, my dear, let us sit dovntt 
once—perhaps sonny will drink tea with some 
one of his many friends.” 

The bride smiled, and scratching her mother 
under the table they sat down together. Tke 
widow had not the least appetite, she said, t«t 
nothing gave her so much pleasure as to see feer 
friends eat heartily—if her visitor did not accept 
everything she offered she would really fee 1 
offended. “My dear daughter,” she would ay, 
“do let me help you to a little of this, and this,” 
shaking her head at the same time, or thrusting 
her elbow into the side of the young lady. 

“My dear madam,” said the guest, “how can 
you part with that lovely daughter?” 

“Don’t mention it, pray,” she replied, “don’t 
let me see the dreadful truth so long as it can. 
be kept off—we lived together so sweetly here— 
I really think I have a very naughty sonny to 
deprive me of my jewel, and here he oomes, 
naughty little man:” and rising from the table 
she flew to meet him, as though her affectionate 
heart would not be restrained. It was not, how¬ 
ever, pure love that prompted her action—she 
wished to say to him that he must pretend to 
have taken tea from home; inasmuch as there 
was not a mouthful in the house with which to 
replenish the table, and the guest had eaten oft 
before him. 
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This went hard with the bridegroom, and he 
mattered something aside that sounded like a 
protest against having to live upon love; the bride 
gave him a looh that seemed to say, “ scratch fur 
yourself, old fellow—little do I care whether you 
have had supper or not, leaving me two whole 
hours to amuse myself!” 

The widow was quick to understand the glance 
and the muttering, and laughingly proposed to 
her visitor a trip to the barn for the sake of the 
air, and besides, the sentiment of lovers was Buch 
a bore, she said. 

“Well, bridy,” said the new-comer, when they 
were quite alone, “I have taken a house at last,” 
and he sidled toward her with intent of saying 
how his affairs stood, and that the house was not 
so good as he wished, but as good as he was able 
to have. 

But her reply was a very cold “indeed, sir,” 
so that for sometime he remained silent. The 
bride was silent, too, and dropt her head under 
her wing as though she were not able to talk. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” ventured the 
bridegroom, at length. She replied that her head 
ached badly, and impliedly blamed him for it, 
inasmuch as she said it had been brought on by 
watching for him. 

The husband said he was sorry; but he did not 
believe she had a headache, and being a good 
deal hungry, and a little displeased, said no more, 
but complained of being tired and went to bed. 
Peeping from beneath her wing, tho bride dis¬ 
covered that he was gone, and fluttered out of 
the house, saying between her teeth, “I’ll show 
him if that is tho way he is going to treat me.” 
But what could she do? She and her mother 
were not on very amicable terms, as has been 
Been—she had as yet made no confidant—so, 
after a brief cry to herself, she picked up a nice 
supper of bugs and flew up to the roost, resolved 
to bide her time. 

In the morning the widow was aBtir betimes. 
She would have the young folks out of her house, 
that she was determined on—for be it known to 
you, oh, reader, in confidence, she was about to 
get married, and wanted sole possession of the 
roost. 

The moving was a terrible time, to be sure—the 
bride was still indisposed—perhaps on account 
of the fear she entertained that the new home 
would not be so stylish as the old one—indeed 
she would not have budged the whole day, but 
that her mother fairly picked her out of the 
house. There was in fact a general quarrel 
among them—the mother asserting that she was 
tired of seeing the faces of the young people, and 
that if they ever meant to begin housekeeping 


for themselves it was time, and the daughter 
recriminating upon her that the match was of 
her making, and it was but fair she should give 
them house room. Indeed the quarrel rose to 
such a pitch that the poor husband was fain to 
ttake his wife on his back and sail off as best he 
could. 

“Dear widow Martlet,” said a bird, who 
chanced to be passing by shortly after the son- 
in-law had departed—“what is the matter? any 
thing new?” 

The widow said no, (very mournfully) except 
that her sweet daughter had just left her, and it 
seemed to open afresh the old fountain of her 
grief. 

“You must not mourn so, my friend,” said the 
consoling bird, “your tears can’t bring back the 
dead, you know—and as for your daughter, she 
has not removed from the neighborhood, I hope.” 

The widow choked down her anger and morti¬ 
fication at the little red house, though it was 
better than she had ever lived in till now, and 
said in the sweetest tone possible, that she could 
not consent to have her dear children far from 
her, and that for the sake of being near her, 
they had, for the present, taken Squire Higgins’ 
house—her daughter was like herself, 6he said, 
and thought little of exteriors, keeping all things 
subordinate to the affections. 

The consoler bird had duties at home, and pre¬ 
sently took leave of the widow with a kiss, and 
thinking what a sweet, sorrowful creature she 
was. 

That very day the visitor of the previous 
evening and the mournful widow were joined in 
the bands of matrimony. So much for outward 
appearances among birds! 

Meantime there was a great deal of talk and 
gossip among the martins of the neighborhood— 
there had been a fine wedding party, and there 
always will be talk and gossip among martins on 
occasions of the kind—it was reported that the 
clergyman who officiated at the nuptials, received 
a piece of gold as big as Gen. Lofty’s house for his 
services, and there was no counting the shining 
tail feathers, diamonds top-knots, silver ladles, 
&c., bestowed on the bride upon that most inte¬ 
resting occasion. 

The widow Martin or Martlet, as she now 
called herself, had but that spring returned and 
taken the finest house in the neighborhood, after 
a year’s absence, during which she reported her¬ 
self os having been travelling in foreign parts, 
for the completion of her daughter’s education. 
That she went away with a husband, and very 
poor, and had come back a rich widow, was all 
that was really known—everybody had their own 
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thoughts—martins always will have their own 
thoughts, bnt it was generally believed that the 
rich relatives she had met abroad had bestowed 
upon her much gold—it was variously estimated 
to be from five thousand quarts to twenty million 
barrels 1 

Of course the widow was exceedingly popular, 
the brightness of the twenty million barrels of 
gold might perhaps have reflected back upon 
her—certain it is, her manifold excellencies shone 
out with greater lustre than formerly. 

All the birds said they had always known what 
a sweet, modest, generous, self-sacrificing crea¬ 
ture the widow was, but in some way it had hap¬ 
pened that they had never spoken it! She was 
handsome too, but for her constant mourning for 
her poor husband who had died on their travels— 
they all pitied her so, and many of N them spent 
their last sixpence to buy some little delicacy 
which it was possible she might like. 

But who can rightly understand what is in the 
hearts of martins from the houses they live in, 
or in fact from what they say? That the bride 
was beautiful was generally conceded, and that 
she had done nothing all her life but oil her 
feathers was plainly to be seen—the great won¬ 
der was that she should leave so sweet a mother, 
and so fine a house for a poor, plain widower— 
they could account for it in no way, but that 
there was no accounting for the predilections— 
moreover it was supposed that she had money 
enough, and cared not whether or not her hus¬ 
band were rich—as to the little red house, it was 
evidently taken for the sake of being near the 
mother, and rich people were likely to be above 
small pride. 

A few of the young ladies thought the widower 
had been singularly blind to the attractions of 
certain young ladies they knew, and that to have 
married a lady he had known a little longer would 
have been as wise—they did not mean themselves 
any of them—of course not 

But to return to the tenants of Squire Higgins 
as they appeared in their own house. No sooner 
were they gotten there than the wife, who bad 
been hitherto only sulky, found a voice and began 
to scold. It was a pretty-looking plaoe to bring 
a bride, and from such an own mother’s house as 
she had come from—why did her husband not 
tell her what a mean old house he had taken, so 
at least she might in some sort have prepared her 
feelings. 

“Because you were angry,” he replied, “and 
would not listen to me.” 

“That is false,” says the wife, “I was sick 
and my feelings were hurt, but you are a cruel, 
ungrateful husband,” and she begins to cry. 


“Ungrateful!” he replies, “I did not see any 
thing to be especially grateful for last night,” 
for he has not forgotten going supperless to bed, 
and martins are apt to retort upon their wives 
for wilful neglect. 

“What are you to give for the place? at say 
price it would be dear,” said the wife, not heed¬ 
ing the last remark of her husband. 

He was by this time in no mood to soften 
matters, and replied without evasion, “ten thou¬ 
sand songs a month, madam, for the house, and 
the privilege of the hop-vine, peach tree and bee¬ 
hives.” 

The wife lifted up her wings in astonishment, 
and having made the exclamation, “I did not 
think you were quite such a fool!” dropt down 
in one corner of the room in what seemed to the 
husband a swoon, for he had never seen a fit of 
that nature before. 

Under the circumstonces what could be do 
but bill and coo a little ? When the lady wife 
recovered sufficiently to speak, she declared that 
for her part she would never go near the hop- 
vine nor the peach tree, and that the swarming 
of the bees would perfectly distract her, aod as 
for the ten thousand soDgs, she would never open 
her mouth to sing one of them—her mate mifbt 
pay the rent the best way he could—she bad not 
been consulted, and she would not be responsible. 

Such a din as she made almost deafened the 
miserable husband, and he was fain to say he 
had made a bad bargain, and that he would 
never ask her to swing with him on pie peach 
tree or the hop-vine, and that furthermore he 
would watch the bees, and when they gave indi¬ 
cations of swarming, he would carry her on his 
back out of hearing. 

“And now, my dear,” he concluded, “shan’t 
we go forth and pick our meal together?” 

But the wife said she did not feel as if die 
could walk one step—“Not if I take your wing 
under mine ?” asked the husband, fondly. 

No, it was quite impossible. “Shall I take 
you on my back, my dear?” he urged. 

No, she did not think she could be moved at 
all. 

So the poor fellow went forth to pick his own 
meal, and something for his wife into the bargain. 

Pretty accurately the little bird could calcu¬ 
late how long her husband would be absent, for 
she was used to picking, and as soon as he was 
well out of view, she flew forth and snuffed the 
sweetness of the hop-vine, took a swing on the 
peach tree, and alighting by the bee-hives picked 
np a leg or two of the dead bees in her way, and 
sweetened her bill with a little of the honeycomb. 
She was about returhing home, when glancing 
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stealthily about, she espied a handsome young 
bird on the gable of the old squire’s house; and 
whether she fancied he looked better than her 
husband, and that a match might hare been 
possible under other circumstances, I don’t know, 
for it is a difficult thing to tell what birds think, 
sometimes, but certain it is that she perched on 
the roof of her own house, and twittered one of 
the merriest and most coquettish songs she had 
ever sung—and furthermore it is certain that if 
such evil and unfaithful thoughts did come into 
her head, she herself had met temptation, and 
if she had been picking her meal with her hus¬ 
band, as she should hare been, the accident 
would not hare happened. 

She did not seem to regard it as an unfortu¬ 
nate accident herself; at all events, she appeared 
better and livelier on her husband’s return, and 
ate the food he brought her with great relish. 
Of course he was delighted, and they passed the 
night amicably. 

But domestic happiness will not stay ataong 
birds unless both shut their wings upon it—one 
may try ever so hard, but all in vain, and there 
was little oneness of mind betwixt the birds I 
write of, I am afraid. Whether it was from 
seeing the bright bird on the gable, I know not, 
but the morning afterward the wife thought the 
plumage of her husband unusually dull, and ven¬ 
tured to hint as much. 

“Very true,” he replied, “I am neither young 
nor handsome, but I love you as well as though 
I were, and perhaps you will spare me a little 
oil now and then.” 

“ Spare you oil, indeed! a modest request, to 
be sure; I don’t expect to have more oil than I 
shall want for my own feathers, and if I had, I 
would not waste it upon your old dull coat—I 
never saw a dress fade as yours has since we 
were married.” 

She did not look beneath the dress, I am afraid, 
or she would have seen a heart willing to do the 
best it could, but unfortunately for her, she was 
a bird whose eyes could not very well see through 
feathers. 

After contemplating his dull coat a few minutes 
in no very happy mood, as may be supposed, the 
husband suggested the propriety of setting about 
neet building. 

“I am not well enough to flyout,” said the 
wife, “and if you had my feeling you could see 
it, unless you are so old you are blind!” 

The little husband drew himself up, and re¬ 
plied that he was not quite so blind as he had 
been, and turning his head on one side, he looked 
at the lady bird as though she were so little and 
mean he could hardly see her. 


“I’ll teach you to look at me!” she screamed, 
and pouncing at him gave him such a pick in the 
head as brought the blood. 

“I wish I had never seen you,” he said, in a 
tone of deadly anger, and putting on his hat he 
went out of the house without intimating whero 
he was going, or what after. 

“I am not going to stay in this dismal old 
house, and alone and sick, see if I am,” said the 
spirited lady, and concealing her eyes with a 
veil she set off for her mother’s, and there re¬ 
lated all her trials and sufferings, crying all the 
while, as was natural for an injured wife to do. 
Of course the mother could only see that her 
daughter was all right, and her daughter’s hus¬ 
band all wrong, as was quite natural to a mother 
under the circumstances; and when she had very 
judiciously comforted her darling by putting her 
nicely in bed, and feeding her with all the deli¬ 
cacies of the house, she told her, as was very 
right and proper, that while she lived and had a 
house for her to come to, she would not see her 
abused—she would see that her husband treated 
her as a daughter of hers had a right to be 
treated, and furthermore, she advised that the 
wife should not stir one inch till the tyrannical 
wretch, her husband, came for her, and carried 
her home on his back—what else was a hus¬ 
band’s back for? 

And here the two ladies made themselves very 
funny about the dull, faded coat of the poor hus¬ 
band, and moreover, they had both discovered, 
much about the same time, that he had mon¬ 
strous ugly feet and big eyes! 

“Now don’t you stir one foot toward home,” 
was the parting advice of the mother, as she left 
the side of her daughter for a few minutes, to 
attend her household affairs. “And when the 
ugly fellow comes after you, I’ll teach him his 
duty toward you I There is nothing»for a mar¬ 
ried bird like getting her mother to help her in 
all little troubles.” 

Now when Mr. Martin went forth from his 
house it was without any definite object, and 
having perched in the farther eave of the barn, 
and calmly thought the matter all over, he did 
not see, that, under the circumstances, he could 
do better than return to the house, make peace 
with his wife, and build a nest like other people. 
On returning, as the reader knows, he found his 
house empty—his wife had gone and made no 
sign. We can judge but very imperfectly of the 
feelings of a bird under such circumstances, but 
the supposition is, they were not happifying. 

At first he dashed himself down as if in de¬ 
spair, and finding, seemingly, no relief, got up 
again, and with a sort of wild envy set to work 
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gathering material for a nest. Not thinking of 
what he was about, it happened that he often 
picked the wrong article, for neither birds nor 
men can work with good resnlt while their heart 
is distracted. 

He had soon quite a quantity together, but 
perhaps his wife would never return to build 
the nest, so what was the use; and so much 
did this thought weigh upon him, that he finally 
abandoned the nest-making. He was constantly 
annoyed, too, by the dropping in of visitors to 
inquire how they were getting on, and when it 
would be agreeable to himself and Mrs. Martlet 
to drink tea with them. 

“They will think it strange,” thought he, “to 
see me at work alone,” so he forced spirits and 
said, “ Mrs. Martlet would regret not seeing them 
—she had just dropt in at her mother’s for a mo¬ 
ment, and he was amusing himself with work in 
her absence/” and in truth I don’t see what better 
a bird could have said, under the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, he did not satisfy himself nor his 
visitors—he fancied they would discover his de¬ 
ception in some way, for there is an atmosphere 
of discomfort in an unhappy bird house that 
makes itself felt. 

So he left working, more and more irritated 
and pained; and full of curiosity, and a little 
touched with sympathy, the callers one after 
another flew home, saying, “poor Mr. Martin!” 

Hour after hour went by, and poor Mr. Martin 
worried them through,doing a little of everything, 
but nothing effectually. Sometimes he went up 
to the roof and tried to sing by way of making 
Squire Higgins’ payment, but his throat was out 
of tune, for a bird can’t sing when his wife has 
run away in anger. He saw night coming, but 
not his mate—he saw no other way but that he 
must go iu search of her, for birds are afraid of 
scenes, andwill sometimes do things against their 
inclinations to prevent occasion for it. So having 
prepared supper and swept out the house, and 
made all tidy and oomfortable as he could, he 
bent his wing in the direction of his mother-in- 
law’s house. 

We leave the scene of his arrival to be im¬ 
agined. Suffice it that he agreed to the mother 
bird’s requisitions, and it may be supposed they 
demanded a good deal; and so soon as the shades 
of night began to deepen, so that he might not 
be mortified by being seen by any of his friends, 
flew home with his wife on his back. Now it 
happened that not a few of the industrious, hard¬ 
working martins were out late gathering stuff for 
nests, so the newly-married pair were seen and 
recognized in spite of their caution, and the 
scandal was aggravated by the fact that it was 


dark, for it showed that they were ashamed, is 
they would not have been, if there had been any 
just cause for the husband to carry his wife. 

In vain Mr. Martlet said he did not care, and 
in vain Mrs. Martlet said she did not care—both 
did care, and for a few days thereafter jogged 
along with no outward indication of the quarrels 
in-doors. 

Sometimes they took their meals together, and 
sometimes apart—Mrs. Martlet threw away half 
the material brought for the nest, often asserting 
that she did not care whether she had any nest 
at all or not, picking her husband when he dis¬ 
pleased her, and threatening once an hour to go 
home to her mother and remain there. 

In such infelicity as this a rude nest was com¬ 
pleted. Having laid the eggs, the wife said she 
had done her part and would not sit, upon which 
the husband agreed to sit one half the time, 
greatly against his free will, but what else could 
he do under the circumstances? 

During the incubation Mrs. Martlet was un¬ 
usually sullen and exacting—while her husband 
kept the nest she flew about swinging on the 
peach tree and the hop-vine, and visiting the 
bees now and then; and sometimes it happesei 
that she saw the handsome stranger previously 
mentioned. 

He was really a beautiful bird, and perhaps 
her glances expressed her admiration, for the 
young stranger came often that way, and by 
degrees there grew a friendship up between 
them. He did not scruple to express high esteem 
and regard for the lady-bird, and in terms so 
warm that more was implied than spoken—she 
looked so like a sister of his—he felt drawn to¬ 
ward her, he said, and now and then he perched 
on the old gable, and boldly sang a love dill/ 
when the lady was out of view, but in hearing. 
It was not meant for anybody in particular, he 
said to himself, and songs did not mean anything. 
The husband, however, did not like the stranger, 
and by signs which birds know how to interpret, 
showed him that he had best make his visits a 
little less frequent. 

One day when the lady saw her husband fix 
his sharp eyes on the bright coat of the stranger 
as though he would claw it to pieces, she called 
him to come and sit right down beside her—not 
another minute would she sit on the nest unless 
he kept by her side—she had not made one call 
since she was married without finding the hus¬ 
band close by the nest side—she was so lonesome 
and so tried, he must stay and talk with her; 
but subterfuges can’t be resorted to long amongst 
birds without danger of discovery, and the hue- 
band soon suspected that it was not his wife’s 
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love that induced her demand; beside, it was 
absolutely requisite that he should go abroad for 
meat and drink. It is not improbable that he 
▼as glad to escape from her presence, for she 
scolded and pioked him constantly when he was 
within her reaoh. 

Finding that he would go forth, the wife said 
he must return by such an hour, or she would 
positively leave the nest and let the eggs go to 
ruin. 

“I will return, if possible,” said the husband, 
and flew forth—certainly with the intention of 
being prompt. 

He met such little detentions, however, as birds 
will meet with, and on looking at his watch found 
that the time was nearly expired: and with a nice 
titbit in his mouth, flew with all his might toward 
home. Suddenly his wings dropt—could he be¬ 
lieve his eyes, and was that his wife swinging on 
the peach tree with the bright-coated stranger? 
Yes, it was true, atfd she was chirping in her 
sweetest tone—for a moment he stops, and with 
ruffled feathers seems to be clutching at his dag¬ 
ger, for ho fancies the stranger means himself 
when he hears him say of some bird, “ he is a 
cross old fellow and don’t deserve to have a 
mate,” and such other broken sentences as “gone 
a whole half hour I I can hardly believe it.” And 
when he adds that “to watch at the nest side of so 
sweet a bird would be esteemed the most blessed 
privilege of his life,” the widower feels that the 
sweet bird alluded to is his wife—it may not be, 
but such is his impression, and when she answers, 
“believe me, all married birds are tyrants,” he 
can endure it no longer, and pouncing upon the 
bright-coated intruder, he gives him such a thrust 
in the side as sends him whizzing to the ground, 
and seizing his wife by the wing, leads her homo 
in a hurry. High words ensue—the husband 
denouncing his wife as alike regardless of private 
virtue and public censure—a pretty story, he 
says, if she is not to be trusted while he goes out 
for a meal—he wants and will have no faithless 
wife. And when she replies that she was simply 
exchanging compliments with a neighbor, and 
taking a mouthful of air after a weary sitting for 
his sake—he replies gravely and loftily that his 
wife “must not even be suspected!” 

He will have obedience; he will have new 
regulations of some sort—he won’t and can’t live 
any longer as he is living. 

Mrs. Martlet asseverates that she sat for a 
whole half minute longer than the time agreed 
on, and that she will not be imposed on by any 
bird—much less an old, ugly one—she has a 
mother’s house to go to, and she will go there, 
and stay there too, if such a fuss is to be made 


every time she speaks civilly to a friend—she 
would as soon be dead at once as have the eyes 
of a jealous husband on her every moment of her 
life—she is actually afraid to look out of the 
window, and she sneeringly advises her husband 
to arm himself with a revolver and tie himself to 
her apron-string, lest she should say how do you 
do ? to some man upon some occasion, and he not 
hear what she said. 

But enough that they quarreled till the eggs 
were addled, seeing which they quarreled about 
that till it was night and bed-time. Mr. Martlet 
retired first, and so disposed himself as to leave 
no room for his wife, who, after having a good 
cry , took her silver spoons beneath her wing, and 
through the night and alone, made her way to 
her mother’s. 

All that was said and done need not be re¬ 
corded—at the end of a week of estrangement, 
however, the unhappy parties were brought to¬ 
gether—a lawyer was called, and arrangements 
effected providing a maintenance and separate 
apartments for the wife, together with some 
other liberties which she considered essential'to 
her happiness. It was the fashion among French 
martlets, she said, for husbands and wives to see 
as little of one another as possible. 

So the pair returned to the red house—the 
husband hiring a coach and six cats for the con¬ 
veyance of his wife thither, and neither speaking 
to the other during the drive. It looked well to 
do, however, and all the birds that saw them 
said, “how happy they must be!” 

How the new regulations succeeded is not 
known, for one morning, about a week after the 
quarrel, the old squire might have been heard 
to say, after shading his eyes long with his hand 
and gazing at the bird house, “Dorothy, I believe 
in my heart the French martins are gone—tail 
and top-knot—deuce take them!” 

And sure enough he was right, Gen. Lofty’g 
house was deserted at the Bame time, and where 
and why the French martlets were gone, was for 
a while the wonder of the neighborhood. 

Bumors most unfavorable to their characters 
were, however, soon afloat; for much about the 
time of their disappearance, an old blind bird 
came into the neighborhood, who professed to be 
the husband of the bird who had called herself a 
widow, and furthermore, he stated, that, while 
living in a neighborhood not many miles distant, 
where as he said they had been they last year— 
and not travelling abroad, as themselves had re¬ 
ported, his wife and daughter had actually picked 
bis eyes out and deserted him in the most cruel 
manner, after having all his life treated him 
in the unkindest way that ever in the world a 
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husband and father was treated. He was taken 
up for dead, he said, and nursed by a good bird, 
who had perhaps never been heard of out of her 
own house, and having recovered contrary to 
his desire, had resolved to follow his wife and 
demand some provision for his old age, having 
heard that she was married to a retired gambler 
who was rich; but on presenting himself, both 
wife and daughter disowned and turned him out 
of doors, upon which he was forced to make his 
story known to strangers, and solicit charity. 
“Their flight,” he said, “was a sufficient proof 
of their dishonesty.” 

Some of those who heard credited the story— 
among them the friend of the young Mrs. Martlet, 
who had been wont to sing love-songs on the 
gable of the old squire’s house. Indeed he was 
loudest in his denunciations, and clapt his bright 
wings in glee over every imputation of her faith¬ 
lessness and immodesty. The neighborhood ought 
to publicly rejoice that it was rid of her, and 
often winking one eye intimated that he might 
tell most astounding things, were it not that he 
hated scandal. 

Some few old birds professed to recognize the 
blind one and to verify his story, but the majority 
believed him an imposter, and would not enter¬ 
tain, or in any way assist or comfort him. In their 


opinion the French martlets were the sweetest 
and most injured people in the world—perse¬ 
cuted out of house and home, indeed, by a miser¬ 
able old vagabond, and the credulity of a parcel 
of gossips. So one half the people lamented their 
departure, while the other half denounced them 
as the wickedest and most infamous wretches in 
the world. If it be with birds as with men, I 
suspect the truth lay between the two extremes. 

It is certain that Squire Higgins never recomd 
the exorbitant rent he expected, not a tithe of it, 
and that the red house stood vacant till the next 
year, when another consultation with Dorothy 
was held, and it was resolved to put the old place 
in thorough repair as the likeliest means of 
securing a good tenant at an early day. They 
further concluded to ask about what the bora 
was worth, and say nothing of the privileges of 
the hop-vine, peach tree and bee-hives, and to 
let it to any respectable applicant, even though 
he should have a dozen children, or propose to 
keep boarders. 

“The golden rule is the best, after all,” said 
the squire, wiping his spectacles as he looked *t 
the freshly painted house, “but mind, Dorothy,*’ 
he concluded, “if any French martlets come 
about, that you treat them just as coolly asthit 
rule will admit of.” 


ANGEL VISITANTS. 

BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


In the sweet twilight hour when softly sleep 

The low South winds, and not a murmuring tone 
Comes to the earth-born, and bright spirits keep 
Their watch above the weary and the lone— 

Are their soft breathings in the low, sweet sigh, 
That softly like a music tone comes sweeping by? 

Do their sweet voices mingle with the streatr 
That sings so softly through the sunlit dell, 

Or through the quivering leaves of brightest green, 
To weary ones soft whisper, “All is well?” 

Do their bright forms e’er linger round the flowers 
That bloom so sweetly in earth’s fairest bowers? 

Is It their voices in the moaning wind 

That sweeps the snow-robed hills and plains to-day ? 
Is it a wail that spirits earthward bind 

To watch their kindred pinioned in the clay? 

Oh! do bright spirits fondly watch us here, 

At the glad altar, and the mourning bier? 

Are the dim forms that visit us in dreams 
Of loved ones, who beneath the clods are sleeping? 
To the sours inborn depths as fondly real, 

As the dull earthly cares that silent weeping, 
Come o’er the spirit, and that fain would ohill 
All brighter thoughts that linger o’er us still? 


Do spirits in the stillness of the lone, dark night 
E’er whisper to the guilty, burdened heart. 

And bring it forms of dazzling, glorious light, 

That wake the soul with terror quickly start? 

Oh, come to us, some voice from earth-life fled, 

And tell us of the brightened paths ye daily treat 

Come to the hearth, grown silent since the voice 
Of one fond loved hath died from there away. 
And bid the wearied hearts once more rejoice. 

As backward in the past through happy days. 
When by the hearth-stone now so sadly lone. 

They heard the loved one’s voice with music in its tact 

Come to the mother, who hath laid her child 
Down in its cherub sweetness to a long, long rest, 
And raise the wandering thoughts that sadly wild, 
Course like an angry flood her wearied breast. 
Come whisper in her ear, that “bright in Heaven 
Lives the sweet bud that God to her bad given.* 

Flood with your happy words the wide, wide earth. 
Lift up the lowly, teach them of a home. 

Where streams flow onward in their joyous mirth. 
And silver stars shine in a cloudless dome. 

Come while bright wreaths for mortal brows ye brin& 
And of thy happy homes in Heaven ye sing. 
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BY A. L. OTIS. 


Oub hero, Mr. Hampton, who was largely 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, was last 
winter obliged to discharge many of his hands, 
and for a time to stop work altogether, as with 
the slack demand for the article he manufac¬ 
tured, he could not meet his expenses. 

The despairing entreaties of some of his best 
workmen, who had been with him for years, for 
any kind of employment, led Mr. Hampton to 
think deeply, and use every exertion to relieve 
in part the misery he had been compelled by 
necessity to inflict. 

Among those whose welfare he made especially 
his care, was the family of his foreman, which 
consisted of a wife and nine children, the eldest 
of whom a tall and fine-looking girl of sixteen 
years, was a seamstress, and thankful for work 
at the usual low rates. But he had not only 
charged himself with the care of this family, 
there were at least twenty others belonging to 
his workmen who looked to him for assistance. 
It may well be imagined that with so many 
dependants he was often at a loss, even with the 
aid of soup societies and church charities, to find 
wherewithal to feed them, warm them, house 
them, and keep them clothed. 

Among bis friends was Mrs. Bellington, the 
enviable mother of six young daughters; the 
eldest, Emily, being only seventeen years of age. 
Emily was very beautiful so far as external beauty 
goes—tall, very fair, with jet black hair, blue 
eyes, and a proudly, graceful carriage. She was 
to “come out” this winter. 

Filled with the one subject of his thoughts, 
Mr. Hampton did not fail to make it the theme 
of conversation in the motherly presence of Mrs. 
Bellington, who always took much interest in Mr. 
Hampton's plans. She made him her almoner, 
and it was necessary that he should discuss his 
projects at her house. Emily listened to his 
tales of poverty with deep attention, and Mr. 
Hampton learned to expect the warm glance of 
sympathy from those blue eyes, which whether 
for the poor or not, looked lovely and genuine. 

Mr. Hampton, one evening, was asked, by Mrs. 
Bellington, to go to a calico ball. 

“Combining duty with pleasure! benevolence 
with self-gratification! The rich must have 
pleasures, and it is true charity to make them 


thus minister to the wants of the poor.” So 
reasoned Mrs. Bellington. 

The receipts from the sale of tickets were to be 
given to the poor, together with all the dresses 
worn by ladies and gentlemen on that occasion. 

“And then, Mr. Hampton, it will be our sweet 
Emily’s first ball. How touching to have her 
begin her life in the world, thus sacrificing all 
the vanities of dress for the sake of the poor.” 

Mr. Hampton was persuaded the plan was a 
good one, and he longed to see Emily at her first 
ball, so he made arrangements to go. His object 
being much more charitable than self-sacrificing, 
he purchased for the occasion a strong, thick 
suit of clothes, considerably too wide for ele¬ 
gance, but excellent for working in, and looked, 
when dressed, like a handsome, stalwart carpen¬ 
ter or mason. Quite satisfied with himself, he 
called according to agreement for Mrs. Bellington 
and Emily. 

The ladies were dressed and muffled in opera 
cloaks. Emily looked out from her white vapor¬ 
like nubie as pretty as a Venus emerging from 
her natal sea-foam. Mr. Hampton’s one glance 
was enough to bewilder him, and make him feel 
as they rode along in the dark an exquisite, 
mysterious sense of the beauty living, breathing 
so near him. 

When the ladies rejoined him beforo entering 
the ball-room, Emily—though she had lost with 
her nubie the little cloud of mystery which had 
so enhanced her charms—certainly looked like a 
“perfect beauty” in a proud and happy mood. 

Mr. Hampton’s eyes rested upon her, taking 
admiring note of each charming particular—of 
her dark curls turned back from her delicately 
tinted young cheek, and showing the bottom of 
an ear so white as to look like a pearl in the 
shadow of her hair. Her blue dress was charm¬ 
ing in its simplicity, and Mr. Hampton, forget¬ 
ting its future destination, did not observe that 
though it was of cotton, it was of a texture so 
fine, and a color so delicate, that it could hardly 
be called calico. A garland made of a raw 
heath, the tiny white bells of which hung in 
such profusion as almost to conceal the fine 
feathery foliage, shone above those dark curls, 
and made an airy crown for her graceful head. 
It seemed the perfection of a head-dress, and he 
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never thought that at this charity ball Emily was 
to be decorated with flowers almost as precious 
as gems, and which would perish in doing credit 
to her taste. With a glance that dared not dwell 
upon the beauty before him, he also perceived 
the exquisite form and snowy hue of the neck 
and arms. 

In fact, he was bewitched, and unconsciously 
indulged in a long, wrapt gaze, which Emily’s 
conscious blush and drooped eyelids showed she 
felt and understood. Mrs. Bellington looked at 
him meanwhile with eyebrows archly raised, and 
a smile of satisfaction upon her countenance. 

He felt the proudest man that walked the 
earth as Emily leaned upon his arm in entering 
the ball-room, while her mother followed with a 
friend. Yes, he> the sensible, not very young 
philanthropist, was proud of the incarnated folly 
and vanity which made so beautiful a show—and 
she of whom he was so proud, was even now 
blushing with annoyance because he wore so 
inelegant a coat! 

All seemed satisfied with themselves, and in 
the best of spirits, as if virtue were bringing its 
own reward. The dancing was never more light¬ 
hearted. If a few were disposed to laugh at 
Bomo of the costumes chosen for the poor, they 
did not say so to the wearers, and all went on 
prosperously until the leader of ton arrived, and 
as the whispers went around all eyes turned to 
her. Thus many a cheek glowed with disap¬ 
pointment, many a glance fell uneasily upon the 
wearer’s dress, many a person felt self-convicted 
of silliness. For the beauty, the heiress, the 
belle of the city wore .a stout, high-necked, dark 
calico dress, and as just Belf-adornment was not 
forgotten while charity was remembered, the 
dress was so becoming as to enhance the beauty 
both of face and form of the wearer. 

After greeting the hostess, Miss Clare cast a 
glance around, and an irresistible smile stole 
over her face. That smile Mr. Hampton saw 
and read. A glance at Emily’s finery brought 
the vivid blush of shame to his cheek. Many 
times he examined Miss Clare’s dress as if to 
find some incongruity there that would excuse 
Emily. He could see nothing to cavil at but the 
perfection of the fit. 

“No poor work-woman has such a superb 
form,” he thought. But Miss Clare was above 
the middle size, and he could not deny that many a 
work-woman might wear that dress with comfort. 

While still ruminating in displeased mood on 
Emily’s want of sense in her dress, he perceived 
that Miss Clare wished to speak to him, and 
making his way tq her side he bowed, while she 
said laughingly, 


“Do keep me in countenance! My calieo is 
only not ashamed to be seen near your coat.” 

“Your calioo has less cause for shame than 
many here,” Hampton answered, somewhat bit¬ 
terly. 

“But I ought to be most heartily ashamed of 
my want of tact. Only think of my setting up 
for a ‘Charity,’ and making my dark gown a 
rebuke to the assembly! But you have erred 
likewise. We must be friends and bear one 
another out.” 

“I think we have acted only according to 
agreement, and to what was the design of tie 
ball. How do you think poor, freezing pecple 
will feel in those flimsy half-dresses?” 

“Oh, the money from the tickets is the main 
object, and this calico plan was doubtless to 
make the ball take the fancy, and to give good 
folks a charitable reason for indulging in a little 
pleasure. All the dresses worn to-night which 
are unsuitable, will perhaps be laid aside and 
others substituted. I might have done so too, 
and not made a show of my charity. But now 
that it is done, I intend to bear it out bravelj, 
and who knows but what we may set the fashion 
for the next ball?” 

Mr. Hampton and Miss Clare, after a long con¬ 
versation, danced together, and Mrs. BellingU® 
bit her lip as she watched them. She began to 
fear that in making Emily’s personal beauty her 
chief attraction she had erred, and that perhaps 
it would have been better to have made some 
display of the goodness of her heart While 
cogitating how to show off Emily in another 
light her carriage came, and she departed with 
Emily and Mr. Hampton, whose knowledge of 
the character of both mother and daughter vis 
considerably increased by their attempts to plica 
Miss Clare’s conduct in & ridiculous light and 
generally to detract from her character as they 
rode home. 

The next morning a package arrived at his 
house. It contained the dresses worn by Emily 
and Mrs. Bellington the previous evening, to¬ 
gether with some substantial calico, not made 
up, and a note requesting him to dispose of them 
as he thought best. 

Mr. Hampton—after mentally dressing up each 
of his pensioners in the blue, short-sleeved dress, 
only restrained from laughter by his disappoint¬ 
ment in Emily, and his regret at the folly of 
woman-kind in general—finally thought of one 
whom he thought the dress might fit, and he 
immediately sent it to Lucy, his foreman’s 
daughter. 

In the evening of the same day he visited her 
father’s house. When he knocked, a little child 
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hastily opened the door which entered their sit¬ 
ting-room, and he beheld Lucy standing before 
the glass arrayed in the blue dress, just shaking 
down her golden hair, and laughing with girlish 
joy to see how pretty she looked. Mr. Hampton 
had seen her face in the glass, and caught its 
expression before she saw him entering the 
opening door. It gave him a pang of anxiety 
to see that usually modest, sensible girl so taken 
up with her finery, that even the presence of a 
stranger could not distract her dazzled eyes from 
her ui^wontedly pretty reflection. 

His fears were well grounded. He called one 
evening about a week afterward and found her 
mother in tears. She said Lucy had gone with 
some good-for-nothing beau to a ball, and she 
was sure ill would come of it. Lucy must show 
herself off in her fine gown. It was that put it 
into her head to go. She never thought of such 
a thing before, and she wouldn’t have got to go 
now if her father had not been away. She would 
take no counsel from her. What would be the 
end of it? With her pretty face and her foolish¬ 
ness, and the wicked who lie in wait at these 
balls, she would be sure to fall into some snare. 

Mr. Hampton comforted the mother, and went 
away with a heart angry at the folly of both rich 
and poor. He found on his return home a note 
awaiting him from Miss Clare. It informed him 
that his little protegee Lucy had gone with that 
lady’s coachman to a very disreputable ball, and 
begged him to see her safely home from it, as 
the coachman would certainly become intoxi¬ 
cated, and be no fit protector for her. A jealous 


servant had betrayed him to Miss Clare, and she 
lost no time in doing what she could to save the 
young girl from harm or annoyance. 

“At least there#is one right-minded, warm¬ 
hearted woman in the world,” said Mr. Hampton, 
hopefully, after reading the note. 

He instantly repaired to the ball-room, and 
rescued the frightened Lucy from such a scene 
of tumult and wild license, as to call a blush to 
her cheek throughout her whole life, when she 
remembered that she had insisted upon going, 
and that Mr. Hampton found her there. She 
took to heart the few kind, but reproving words 
he addressed to her on their way home, and for¬ 
tunately her ball-dress ministered to no more 
vanity, for a glance at it never failed to over¬ 
whelm her with shame, until it was remodeled 
into little frocks for her sisters. 

Mr. Hampton called to thank Miss Clare for 
her womanly interest in Lucy, and in speaking 
of his plans for this family and others, found a 
judicious, though not obtrusive adviser. 

I need not trouble myself to note the result of 
such an acquaintance as now sprung up between 
Miss Clare and Mr. Hampton, for every reader’s 
imagination will suggest it. I cannot yet say 
“they were married and lived happily all their 
days,” as so short a time has elapsed since the 
ball, but I can prophecy as much. 

As for Emily, it cost her but little to give up 
Mr. Hampton. She said to her mother, that 
from the night she saw him at the ball in those 
shocking clothes, she felt there was something 
ungentlemanly and coarse about him! 


THE SPRING’S RETURN. 
_ * 

BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Tun balmy Spring has come again, 

Sweet with the breath of op’ning flowers; 

The peeping vileta gom the glen, 

And Flora decks the budding bowers.’ 

There’s music on the morning air, 

And incense on each passing breeze, 

Beauty has touched with fingers fair 
Bach object that the vision sees. 

I hear the woodlark’s measure wild. 

As swift he cuts the dewy air— 

Oh, God in mercy must have smiled 
Upon a scene so brightly fair. 

I hear the drowsy drone” of bees 
That suck the sweets from new-born flowers; 

I hear the robin ’mong the trees, 

In praise of Spring-time’s joyous hours. 


But gentle Spring with all her store 
Of joy and loveliness, can bring 
To my unhappy heart flo more 
The joy that I am coveting. 

The woodlark doth as sweetly sing 
As when I was my Willie’s bride— 

That song for me hath bad a sting 
Since that sad Spring my Willie died. 

Mature was smiling sweetly then, 

And earth was fair on every side 
As he was laid in yonder glen— 

My heart’s first love, my heart’s first pride. 
Now dearer far are Wintry hours, 

With piercing winds and Breezing snows. 
For Spring with birds, and bees and flowefs, 
Breaks up the fountain of my woes. 
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BEING A CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION. 

BY ELLA BODMAN, 


Abthttb had sat for a long while, an unreason¬ 
ably long while, I thought, at his writing-desk, 
pretending (what wicked genius made me put 
that in?) that he was writing a letter to his 
mother; and I had sat, for the same length of 
time, curled up in my favorite arm-chair and 
wondering that he could exist bo long without 
looking at me. 

Not that I am at all more given to vanity than 
most brides; but it is only three months Bince 
two decidedly foolish-looking people were to be 
seen, arm-in-arm, gazing at the natural curiosi¬ 
ties with which mother earth is so bountifully 
supplied; and these same people then thought 
it a mighty pretty thing to whisper to each 
other, “Whither thou goest I will go”— now, 
however- 

Arthur turned around with a beaming smile, 
as he said, “I am writing about you, now;” and 
I stopped in the midst of my reflections to 
wonder if I had not been rather hasty. The 
same old story of man’s deceit and woman’s 
trust; it is half-an-hour, by the clock, since he 
opened his lips to me before, and the very first 
sentence has put a stop to my pouting! 

But I will be revenged upon him; I have been 
pondering over the whole affair, from our very 
first meeting, and wondering how this state of 
things came about. I feel very much like a 
person in a dream; and had it notjbeen for a 
dog—yes, actually a dog—I might still have 
been roaming in what Amanda Malvina Fitz- 
Allan calls the dear vale of my childhood. 

Arthur smiled at my resolute air, as I seated 
myself with a quire of foolscap; and after beg¬ 
ging me not to turn bluestocking, he pursued his 
scribbling as calmly as though the small circum¬ 
stance of my existence had quite escaped his 
memory. 

How did I happen to meet with Arthur? Yes, 
that was the starting point 

Fan and I had grown up as unrestrained as 
two wild things, although we were city-born, 
city-bred, and city-polished; but mamma was 
always busy with dressing and visiting, and 
papa was busy with business; so the moral edu¬ 
cation of both of us seemed to fall to me— 
414 


which fully accounts for the fact of our oexag 
no better. 

At the age of eight years, I was quite an 
independent young lady, and wandered about 
the neighborhood making visits to an extent that 
must have alarmed them. On one occasion, a 
family of considerable distinction, with whom 
we had no visiting acquaintance, gave a large 
party to which. I determined that we should 
go. I dressed myself and Fan, who being what 
country people call “a scary little thing” was 
marvellously still under the operation; and 
when mamma was fairly off, we stole down 
through the front hall. 

We made our entree with much composure, and 
attracted considerable attention. 

“And who are these little girls?” asked the 
lady of the house, as she approached us and laid 
her hand on my sister Fanny’s curls. 

“We are Judge N-’s daughters,” I replied, 

promptly; “you don’t know us,” I continued, 
“but I knew that if you did you would have 
asked us to the party, so I concluded to come 
without” 

My father’s name was well-known and re¬ 
spected ; several persons spoke to us; and after 
a very pleasant evening, we were sent home is 
triumph. 

But my father was extremely angry; be re¬ 
primanded us severely, and then sought my 
mother. 

“Corneilia,” said he, in a resolute tone, “those 
children must be attended to.” 

“Just what I have been telling you,” replied 
my mother, “we must send them to boarding- 
school.” 

To boarding-school we were accordingly sent; 
and there were passed the most weary years of 
our existence. * I bemoaned in vain the party¬ 
going propensity which had brought affairs to 
this crisis; and, determined to excite compassion 
at any cost, Fan and I began to grow thin and 
pale with all our mights. 

This answered the desired end; papa was 
frightened, and took home two such sbadowy- 
looking damsels that mamma hetwelf declared 
that something must be done. 
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A family council waa held upon the matter; 
we were too young to come out yet—I being but 
seventeen, and Fan only fifteen—so a summer in 
a quiet country-place would be the very thing 
to bring back our roses and dimples. A rural 
mania suddenly seized the whole family; it 
would be so pleasant to get a fresh, pure taste 
of mother earth—to roll among the buttercups 
and daisies—to rake over the fresh hay—and to 
do fifty things that city people never think of 
doing when they go into the country. 

The place selected was charming—far enough 
from the road to be cool and romantic—and 
with a side-gate, at which our boarding-school 
imaginations had already established a love- 
smitten young gentleman. But all this was 
nothing compared to Sirius. 

A noble Newfoundland dog of the hugest size 
was Sirius; one with whom we could roam about 
the country and feel perfectly protected; the 
very climax, in short, to our rurality—for who 
could be rural without a large dog? So we 
called him Sirius, or the dog-star. 

What delightful walks Fan and I had, with 
our great hats a la gypsey, and our shaggy pro¬ 
tector, who threw a picturesque air over the 
group, and who not unfrequently trotted along 
crowned, like a victor, with a wreath of greens. 
Our only regret was that there should be no one 
there to see! 

Every one in the house, except mamma, be¬ 
came attached to Sirius; papa looked upon him 
as a valuable piece of property, and, never 
having owned a dog before, imagined that it 
increased his importance—the servants found 
him useful in carrying baskets—and all had 
tome reason for liking him. 

Except mamma, as I said before; but between 
her and Sirius there constantly intervened the 
phantom of a cherry-pie. A fine, large one, 
with the cherries all stoned, and everything 
complete about it; made especially with refer¬ 
ence to the palate of some distinguished visitor, 
who had been duly informed of the compliment; 
when, just as the cook had placed it on the steps 
to cool, Sirius, attracted by the savory smell, 
seized it, dish and all—but pies just out of the 
oven are apt to be hot, and his dogship threw it 
hastily upon the ground and made hiB escape. 
Both dish and pie were broken to fragments— 
the visitor was disappointed—and mamma never 
loved Sirius. 

But we were fully disposed to pardon any 
little peccadillas on the part of our favorite; and 
thought that Sirius' fancy for cherry-pie was 
perfectly excusable. 

We Bet forth, one bright, June morning, for a 


long day in the woods—Sirius carrying our 
lunch, and Fan and I provided each with a 
novel and a very Penelope-ish piece of em¬ 
broidery, for it never seemed to advance one 
stitch. We did a great many extravagant things, 
that day; we took off our Bloomers to fan with, 
and let down whole waves of dark curls, that 
floated here and there in the wildest confusion. 
Fan had a skirmish with a huge bramble-bush 
that left a great rent in her dress, and I stepped 
both feet in some treacherous mud-puddle—so 
that we were about a match for each other. 

Rather weary with our day’s adventures, we 
were approaching the bar-fence over which we 
climbed into a field, Sirius being some distance 
ahead of us—when we heard a low whistle, and 
then a call of, “PorterI Porter!” in toneB of 
delight and recognition. 

Sirius made a sudden bound; and then stood 
wagging his tail and rejoicing beside a young 
gentleman who—well, after all, he didn’t look so 
very different from other men. 

“So, old fellow!” said he, “you’ve been play¬ 
ing truant, have you ? I hope you’ve had a nice 
time of it?” 

To all of which Sirius continued wagging his 
tail, and we continued standing—feeling quite 
willing that the gentleman should amuse himself 
with our dog for a few moments. 

The stranger’s eye, at length, fell upon us, 
and his glance expressed both surprise and 
amusement; while we, remembering our condi¬ 
tion, began to feel very much embarrassed. He 
bowed politely; and, with another whistle and a 
call of “Porter!” this very free and easy gentle¬ 
man walked off with Sirius beside him. 

In vain we shouted “Sirius! Sirius!”—the 
sound had ceased to charm him; and we stood 
there, two disconsolate damsels, seeing nothing 
in the distance but the tail of a coat and the 
tail of a dog floating off together. 

The whole thing had been so sudden that we 
could scarcely realize it, and we walked home in 
a sort of dream. 

* Papa’s rage was almost indescribable. 

“It was a mean, shabby trick,” he said, “to 
entice a dog away in that style—and he was 
determined to have justice, if justice was to be 
had!” 

Mamma said nothing; but I knew that she 
felt inwardly grateful to the kidnapper of 
Sirius, whoever he might be. 

Fan and I were ensconced in our pleasant 
window, watching papa’s retreating figure, as 
he strode resolutely down the walk, not having 
quite decided whether the case was one to be 
be submitted to the governor or the president— 
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when the gate was opened, and in an easy, com¬ 
posed manner, there approached the very gentle¬ 
man who had carried off Sirius. 

They stood there talking, for a few moments, 
and, at first, papa looked decidedly cross, while 
the gentleman continued bland and smiling; but 
then they turned toward the house and fairly 
walked in together. 

After awhile mamma came up to our room. 

“Come down,” said she, “as soon as pos¬ 
sible—there is young Stoneleigh in the dining¬ 
room ; his mother owns a beautiful place a few 
miles off, and your father actually had a notion 
of capturing him as a dog-stealer! for it seems 
that troublesome Sirius once belonged to him 
under another name. I remembered his face, 
however, and he recognized me—so that matters 
are all right, now. Come down, Fan—he is 
anxious to make his peace with you for having 
deprived you of the dog.” 

I begged to be excused, for my generally 
harum-scarum appearance of the day before 
would not, I was sure, be so soon forgotten; but 
mamma said, “nonsense!” 

Arthur has a pair of the most deceitful eyes 
that ever fell to the lot of that deceitful animal, 
man—they are capable both of a soft, beseeching 
expression, and a glance of consummate impu¬ 
dence; just such a look as greeted me. 

I felt dreadfully confused, at first; and then, 
remembering all the circumstances, I laughed. 

“I hope,” said he, “that my conduct did not 
appear rude in depriving you ladies so uncere¬ 
moniously of your protector—but I was rejoiced 
to meet an old friend so unexpectedly,, and I did 
not notice that he was with you. You saw how 
instantly he answered to his name—which, of 
course, confirms my story.” 

Mamma politely assured him that his story 
needed no such confirmation; and papa trans¬ 
ferred his anger to the one who had sold him 
the dog. 

“The one who stole the dog,” said Mr. Stone¬ 
leigh, “is the person to be blamed, and I think 4 
that, before long, I shall succeed in finding him. 
I will bring him here as soon as he iB captured.” 

In a day or two, Mr. Stoneleigh returned, 
accompanied by a boy not more than ten years 
old. We had all expected to see a hardened 
villain, and I believe that papa had privately 
prepared a pair of handcuffs; but there stood a 
pretty child, with quite a pensive expression of 
countenance, and the loveliest dark curls. 

When questioned as to why he took the dog, 
all that he would answer was that “Jim Sykes 
told him to;” but he was so picturesque-looking 
that I felt an instant desire to reform him. He 


would be quite an ornament to my Sunday-school 
class; and when I asked him if be would like to 
come, he readily answered, “yes.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Stoneleigh, “that we had 
better leave him to Miss Julia for punishment,” 
and to Miss Julia he was accordingly left. 

I imagined that I was very charitable while 
caressing my pretty, dark-eyed protege; and 
Mr. Stoneleigh seemed to think so, too, for the 
boy became to us quite a channel of commuai- 
cation. The urchin turned out, in the end, to be 
an arch hypocrite and deceiver; but mamma did 
not seem to take it much to heart, and I noticed 
that she even patted Sirius the next time she 
saw him. 

I learned to roam about the country without a 
dog, and found that other protectors sometimes 
answer quite as well. 

“ I never should have suspected little Johnny 
Pyne of being a matchmaker,” said Arthur, one 
p,fternoon in the course of our wanderings. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, rather con¬ 
fusedly. 

“Why, he must have seen that we two were 
just suited to each other,' and stolen my dog in 
order to bring it about.” 

“Upon the principle, I suppose, that Ion mj 
dog, love me?” 

“Exactly,” replied Arthur, as we both laughed 
at the recollection of that first meeting 

I walked leisurely through the gate, with my 
sun-hat hanging to my arm by the strings; when 
I heard mamma’s voice in conversation with 
some visitor. 

“It is quite true,” said she, as if in reply to 
some observation, “that I brought the girls here 
for quiet—and I certainly had no expectatfca 
of anything of the sort; but you remember tie 
story of the young man, in the Arabian Sights, 
who was put into a cavern to be out of the way 
of the very prince who killed him? Young 
Stoneleigh is such an unexceptionable match 
that I did not dare to refuse—and the poor 
things are really very much in love, and so - " 

Here my mother’s eye fell upon me. 

“Ah, Julia,” said she, “where have you been 
roving? Not alone, I suppose?” 

Mrs. L- asked me if I had been inquiring 

the price of white satin, and blonde; and I shot 
up stairs, like a whirlwind, and locked myself 
in my own room. 


Arthur has read it entirely through: and he 
laughed in much amusement at the ridiculous 
character which he says I have represented 
him; so, half out of pique, I resolved to send h 
to Mr. Peterson. 
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BT CLABA MOBBTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

Horace, I have something unpleasant to say 
to you. Will you hear it now?” said Mrs. Clif¬ 
ford, to her husband. 

“ I see no way of escape,” said Horace, looking 
np from the volume which lay open on the table 
before him, but which he was not reading; for 
steadily as his eyes had been fixed upon the 
pages, his thoughts had been far enough away. 
“What is it?” 

“You promise not to be angry.” 

“ I promise no such thing. If you are going 
to read me one of those hum-drum lectures, that 
you’ve got into the way of doing lately, I pro¬ 
mise that I will be angry. I will not submit to 
be lectured by any woman, wife or no wife.” 

“Horace!” There was a shade of reproach in 
the tone. 

“Well. Come, out with it? What is it?” 

“I think you are very unkind to speak so 
about it, and to call it lecturing. I only wish 
to tell you some things I have heard about Miss 
Merlin, and to caution you about your intimacy.” 

“Caution laughed Horace, looking a little 
embarrassed nevertheless. “Well, that is a good 
one. Jealous again, ha? Have you forgotten 
my pretty cousin, Kate, whom you were foolish 
enough to think I loved ?” - 

Julia’s face crimsoned. ^ 

“You are always bringing that up, Horace,” 
she said. “I am sure I think it ungenerous 
after I acknowledged my error. Miss Merlin is 
very different. They say she makes it her boast 
that she can bring any man, married or single, 
to her feet if she chooses.” 

“ * They say’—admirable authority. Of course, 
everything * they tay* is true. If you can’t find 
anything better to do when you are down stairs 
than to listen to the scandal mongers, I advise 
you to keep in your room. Miss Merlin is a 
woman of genius; and all their petty gossip will 
not prevent her from receiving the admiration 
and attention of those men who have a mind 
above wax-work and doll-babies.” 

Tears stood in Julia’s eyes, an angry reply 
trembled on her lips; but controlling herself, she 
only said, 

“Oh, Horace, I wish we never had come here. 
I do so want to go back to Ashlea.” 

Yon. XXVII.—27 


“Very welL Any day you choose. I have no 
objections.” 

Julia fairly clapped her hands with joy. 

“Are you in earnest, Horace? Can we go 
back to Ashlea this very week?—to-morrow?” 

“ You can. I said nothing about myself.” 

Julia’s eyes fell, and the tears, she could no 
longer repress, rolled down her cheeks. 

“Crying is your only argument, I believe. It 
is thrown away upon me, now that I am so used 
to it. Come, Julia, I detest scenes.” 

But Julia only cried the harder; and Horace 
with a frown shut up his book in no gentle man¬ 
ner; and taking his broad brimmed Panama from 
the table, went out of the chamber. 

It was an August morning—in the height of 
the season at Saratoga; and Horace feeling no 
inclination to join the group of loungers on the 
piazza, sauntered up and down the hall. 

The door of a private parlor stood ajar, for the 
morning was hot and sultry. 

“Is that you, Mr. Clifford?” called out a voice 
from within. 

Horace stopped in the door-way. 

“I thought you were at the bowling-alley, Miss 
Merlin.” 

“ My head prevented my going. I wish you 
would come in and prescribe for it. It aches 
terribly.” 

Horace did not refuse the invitation. 

He forgot his annoyance in the fasoination of 
Miss Merlin’s society, and she—in the excite¬ 
ment of his presence—her “terrible headache.” 

Julia, alone in her chamber, thought over all 
the annoyance of the past few weeks. They had 
come to Saratoga for a change of air on her hus¬ 
band’s account; he having applied himself too 
closely to his pursuits; but the time allotted for 
their stay had more than expired, and still 
Horace Clifford lingered; making his excuse the 
benefit he derived from the waters; while Julia 
felt but too keenly that it was Miss Merlin's 
attractions that enchained him. 

She had such a long, long crying spell that 
morning, that she thought herself unfitted to 
make her appearance at dinner; and when her 
husband came in to arrange his toilet, she 
pleaded her headache as an excuse for not 
accompanying him to the table. 
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“You can do as you choose,” he said, “it is a 
matter of indifference to me.” 

She looked up reproachfully; her eyes suffused 
with tears. 

“I know it is a matter of indifference to you, 
Horace; but you might hare spared mo the pain 
of hearing it from your own lips.” 

“You know well enough what I mean,” he 
answered, sharply. “You thought you were 
going to punish me by staying up here; and I 
wish you to understand that I am not to be 
managed in that way.” 

“I thought no such thing. Indeed, you do me 
injustice, Horace. What has changed you so?” 

“ I am not changed. The change lies in you, 
if there is any. The truth is, that I do not like 
to be lectured every time I am introduced to a 
pretty woman, or every time I chat with a sen¬ 
sible one. They are scarce enough, heaven 
knows.” 

“ Miss Merlin is very beautiful, and every one 
ays very talented; but oh, Horace, with all her 
talent and beauty, she could never love you half 
so well as I do; or if she did, it would be a love 
that would bring you only shame and wretched¬ 
ness. If you knew what suffering it was to me, to 
see you every day growing more and more-” 

“Confound your preaching. Julia, I wish to 
gracious you’d go home. You are no more fit 
for a watering-place than a baby. If you could 
have your way, I suppose you would tie me to 
your apron-string, and have me following you 
about like a lap-dog. I should have thought 
that the bride and groom from the country, who 
were here to dinner the other day, would have 
been dose enough for one season. Pish!” 

Julia’s lips quivered, her cheeks were aglow. 
Looking her husband steadily in the eyes, she 
said, 

“Are you in earnest in desiring me to go 
home?” 

“Well, yes, I would be, if it was not for the 
looks of the thing,” he answered, half laughing; 
“but I suppose we shall both have to go before 
long. It is the first of the month I think that 
you expect your brother over. He will teach 
you some lessons in ‘the usages of society,’ or I 
am mistaken. A five years’ residence in Paris 
will enable him to take sides with me, no doubt; 
and I sincerely hope that he will make you less 
of a mope. I never saw a woman so dull in 
company.” 

Julia could bear his fault-finding now, for he 
had taken her hand in his own, and really looked 
quite like himself once more. 

“I do not care how dull others think me, 
ftorace; but I-” 


“Well, I do,” interrupted her husband. “A 
man likes to see his wife receive some attention: 
and you would have plenty, if you did not repel 
it whenever it is offered. Besides, one does not 
like to be made a laughing stock; and your de¬ 
votion to me has frequently been the cause of 
remark. It has annoyed me not a little, let me 
tell you.” 

Julia’s face grew crimAon. She answered with 
much restraint of manner, 

“It shall not annoy you again.” 

“Well, don’t get angry about it: but profit by 
what I haVe said, and while you are in Borne, do 
as the Romans do.” 

“Do I understand by that, that yon wish ta 
see me flirt as other married ladies, here, are ii 
the habit of doing?” and she looked into her 
husband’s faoe. 

“Exactly so. I would not care a sous how 
desperately you flirted, so that I could only rid 
you of the foolish jealousy that you have in 
your composition.” 

Julia’s face darkened for a moment, then she 
said, 

“And no matter how much attention I receive, 
nor how much pleasure I manifest in the sodetj 
of other gentlemen, you are sure that you nster 
would be the least jealous?” 

“Never the least.” 

“Then, Horace Clifford, you do not know what 
love is. You never have loved me.” 

“Fudge! Come, don’t be so silly if you want 
me to keep on loving you. Just try to behave » 
little more like other folks for the remaining two 
weeks that we shall be here; and to begin with, 
I advise you to come down to dinner. I rarer 
saw you looking better than you do at this mo¬ 
ment.” 

Kissing his hand to her, he left the room. 

Julia looked in the glass. Her excitement had 
indeed bestowed upon her a new chara—the 
charm of expression. She had aroused herself 
from the lethargy in which Bhe had so long in¬ 
dulged; and with new resolves busy at her heart, 
she had prepared herself to follow out her hus¬ 
band’s wishes. The light of a steady purpose 
gleamed from her eyes; and her woman’s pride, 
stung to the quick by some of her husband’s 
words, gave to her carriage a dignity which 
would have been supposed impossible to one of 
her usually listless, languid manner. Hitherto 
she had been careless, almost negligent in her 
wardrobe. Now, she arrayed herself in one of 
her most elegant dresses—a costly grenadine 
9ent by her brother from Paris. The delicate 
blue of the material harmonized well with her 
fresh, peach blossom complexion; and the string 
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pearls that encircled her arms and neck were 
not more lustrous than those her smile dis¬ 
closed. 

Julia was beautiful. She kneif it—she felt it 
ss after completing her toilet she surveyed her¬ 
self in her glass. Conscious of her power, she 
went down to the parlors, and the first persons 
upon whom her eyes fell were Miss Merlin and 
Horace, in an animated tete-a-tete. Once, she 
irould have lingered ne at th s m, »^ u t now she 
resolutely passed on, nodding careless^. She 
joined a group in a far corner of the spacious 
room, entirely unconscious that her husband’s 
eyes were following her, as were the eyes of 
many another. More than one noticed and spoke 
that day of the sudden metamorphosis yrhich 
Mrs. Clifford had undergone. 

Miss Merlin was quick to note the admiration 
evinced in the husband’s eyes; and trembling, 
lest, after all her toils, her most difficult victim 
of the season should escape her, she strove with 
a fresh array of blanishments to eclipse the rival 
which had so unexpectedly appeared in the field. 

CHAPTER II. 

There was a ball at one of the most fashionable 
hotels. Mrs. Clifford commanded any amount of 
attention—indeed, Miss Merlin and herself were 
generally conceded to be the belles of the evening. 

Miss Merlin’s brilliant brunette complexion 
was softened down by her dress of maize color, 
profusely trimmed with lace. Her black, satiny 
hair was ornamented with a wreath of azalias of 
the creamy hue, skilfully interwoven with glossy 
green ivy leaves, and sprays of exotic grasses. 

J ulia with exquisite taste, had arranged a few 
moss rose-buds in her hair, and her lace tunic 
was looped up with the same flowers over a 
blossom colored silk. 

She evidently enjoyed the attention that she 
received; and her husband looked on in amaze¬ 
ment to see how thoroughly his advice had been 
carried out. It annoyed him, however, to see 
her conversing with Colonel Rooway, who had 
arrived that day, a man noted for his “affairs 
of the heart,” and one whose principles were 
said to be none of the best. Miss Merlin exerted 
herself to the utmost, and she really was very 
charming; but still Horace’s eyes would follow 
his wife. All through that long, long evening, 
Col. Rooway was constantly by Julia’s side. She 
even waltzed with him—a privilege which Horace 
had never expected to see her bestow upon a 
stranger. At length, he missed them from the 
crowd. Miss Merlin, cognizant of his absent- 
minded mood, soon deserted him for a livelier 


cavalier; and Horace, scarcely conscious of a 
motive, wandered out into the grounds. 

He threw himself down in a garden chair, and 
reviewed in his miud Julia’s conduct for the past 
few days. He had never imagined such a literal 
fulfilment of his expressed wishes. Could it be 
possible that she was estranged from him? He 
acknowledged to himself that he could not blame 
her if she was; for his whole course for the last 
few weeks had been calculated to induce such a 
state of feeling. Since their conversation she 
had treated him with studied coldness; and after 
the reproofs he had then administered to her for 
her devotion to him, he felt that it would ill be¬ 
come him to endeavor to bring about the old 
state of things. He heard approaching footsteps. 
In the shade of the clump of evergreens ho was 
not discovered. 

It was Julia, leaning on Col. Rooway’s arm, 
who approached. 

It was her voice that said, 

“I am so glad that you come this week. Now 
I shall have plenty of time to arrange it all, just 
as I wish to. Do you think my plan a feasible 
one?” 

Horace listened breathlessly for the answer. 
“They have known each other before,” he 
thought. 

“I do, my dear Mrs. Clifford. You may trust 
to me to execute my part without exciting suspi¬ 
cion; but you—I am afraid you will betray your¬ 
self.” 

They had passed on, and Horace could not 
catch the answer. There was something about 
“her husband would not suspect, if her looks did 
not reveal her emotions.” 

Horace was puzzled. 

That Julia should be on so good an under¬ 
standing with Col. Rooway was incomprehensible. 
He did not doubt but that she had arranged some 
little plan to rouse his jealousy; but that she 
should so far compromise herself as to confide 
her intentions to Col. Rooway was very mortify¬ 
ing to him. He could hardly believe it possible, 
and was ready to discredit his senses, so foreign 
did it seem to Julia’s character. 

He resolved that she should not have the 
satisfaction that she anticipated; and, therefore, 
although anxious to know when her acquaint¬ 
ance with Col. Rooway had commenced, he did 
not even mention his name to her; but his dis¬ 
satisfaction of her conduct showed itself in an 
increased formality of manner; and a forced 
politeness that was to Julia extremely amusing. 

“Her game is a dangerous one,” thought 
Horace, “with such a man as Col. Rooway, but 
ten days cannot effect much harm; and as I am 
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now on my guard, I shall not bo surprised into 
any manifestations of jealousy.” 

The week passed away. Horace was quite 
cooled in his admiration of Miss Merlin. He 
had something else to engross his thoughts now. 
Julia’s intimacy with Col Rooway did not fail 
of attracting attention; but yet, it was of such 
a nature, that she escaped censure. They seemed 
to converse with the freedom of old friends; and 
not a glance from the eyes of either betraying 
any hidden feelings, could be detected by the 
most observant of critics. 

Horace was every day more at loss to discover 
the meaning of the words he had overheard. It 
was quite evident to him now that she was not 
attempting to rouse him to be jealous, as he had 
at first suspected. Sometimes he fancied that 
they might have referred in some incomprehen¬ 
sible way to Miss Merlin; particularly as he 
noticed that Col. Rooway daily increased his 
attentions toward her; but Btill his perplexity 
was in no way lessened. 

One morning, they were again alone in their 
chamber. 

Julia had been up late the previous night, yet 
notwithstanding she had arisen early; arrayed 
herself in one of her most becoming morning 
dresses, and was evidently on the tip* toe of ex¬ 
pectation—now at one window, now at another. 
Her husband, under his usual pretence of read¬ 
ing, watched her narrowly. 

At length a servant brought Her up a bouquet, 
with Col. Rooway’s compliments. 

Julia, under the pretext of arranging it in a 
vase of fresh water, turned her back to her hus¬ 
band, and unwinding the slip of paper from 
around the stem, read the lines that were traced 
thereon. 

It did not escape Horace’s notice: not the 
glow which mantled her cheeks and kindled her 
lovely eyes as she crushed the paper between 
her palms, and turned away from the flowers. 

Horace coughed. 

“Hem. Mrs. Clifford, I suppose you are aware 
of Col. Rooway’s known character, and the injury 
that it may be to you to receive such marked 
attention from him as you do.” 

“Indeed,” answered Julia, looking really sur¬ 
prised. “I have never heard anything against 
him; and I have known of him for many years. 
Something *they say 1 here, I suppose; but you 
have already instructed me as to the degree of 
credence to be placed in such reports; and I am 
sure you would not have me give up the society 
of a gentleman of decided talent, for that of the 
insipid, brainless youths that are so common 
here.” 


r “You can exercise your own discretion about 
it,” answered Horace, walking to the window, 
whistling as he walked. ^ 

“I intend to,” Baid Julia, smiling roguishly; 
“and I would rather that you did not read me 
any lectures; for of course, ‘when we are at 
Rome, we must do as the Romans do.’ ” 

“Oh, I understand; but you have 
your man if you think to make me jealous. I 
have not &. •p a s h i n my-composition. But take 
care ydtfdo not get caught in your own toils.” 

Julia said not a word, but she looked embar¬ 
rassed, and fell to plaiting the broad hem of her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Horace prepared himself to go down. 

“Will you ride this morning?” he said. 

“No, thank you,” she answered, blushing, “I 
have an engagement.” 

“Very well. I will invite Miss Merlin.” 

Julia turned around to the flowers to conceal 
a smile. “If this is not jealousy,” she thought, 
“it is something very like.” 

Horace stooped quickly, and picked up the 
scrap of crumpled paper which she had dropped 
When she turned around he had gone. 

As Horace went down stairs he smoothed the 
paper out and read, 

“Too late last night. Everything amngel 
now—eleven o’clock precisely.” 

“What can this mean?” he said to himself. 
“What folly is under way now? I wish with 
my whole heart that we were back at Ashlea 
Silly child! I should never have dreamed that 
she could so involve herself. Hang that Coi 
Rooway—I wish he was at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea.” 

The object of his thoughts was nearer to him 
than he could have imagined. He heard hia 
voice upon the piazza. 

At that moment he came in sight. Horace 
barely had time to notice that the gentleman 
with whom he was conversing was a very elegant, 
distinguished-looking individual, when Colonel 
Rooway advancing, presented him as Mr. Clandi 
Grosvenor. 

“You are entitled to a cousin-ship, I believe 
Mr. Clifford, through marriage. Am I not right 
Mr. Grosvenor?” 

“I never had a consul that was as dear tf 
me as Julia,” answered Mr. Grosvenor, frankly 
“and I am happy to have come across her agaii 
in my wanderings. It has been some jean since 
we have met.” 

Horace bad heard of this cousin, and he felt 
vastly relieved by his unexpected appearance. 
Hoping his presence would have the effect of 
bringing Julia to her senses, he greeted bin 
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oordially, and plainly manifested the pleasure 
■which he felt at making his acquaintance. 

The result was that they were favorably im¬ 
pressed with each other. 

At length Horace volunteered to call his wife. 

Both Col. Rooway and Mr. Grosvenor objected. 
They had an engagement 

“It will not detain you a moment,” said 
Horace, “and I know she will be so agreeably 
surprised.” He left the room before either of 
the gentlemen had opportunity to answer. 

“Julia,” he said, bursting in upon her, and 
quite forgetting his lofty, distant manner. “ Your 
cousin, Claude Grosvenor, is down in the parlor 
waiting to see you a moment He is in great 
haste, for he has an engagement.” 

He was amazed at the effect of his words. 

Julia had at first turned pale, then scarlet, 
and now with her head bowed in her hands, was 
sobbing like a child. 

“Oh, hia coming interferes with your plans,” 
thought Horace. Every tear was to him a proof 
of her indiscretion, if not her guilt. “ So they 
only prove salutary tears, and bring her back to 
me before it is too late. Who would have thought j 
one little week could have so changed her. Fool | 
that I was to wish her different, with her sweet, 
winning ways, and her lovely devotion to me. I 
have no one but myself to blame for my folly.” 

These were the thoughts that passed rapidly 
through his mind. 

“I do not understand this, Julia,” he said, 
gravely. 

“Oh, Horace, I cannot see him now—indeed 
I cannot. Wait until you come home from your 
drive. Do let me be alone now.” 

“Very well,” answered Horaoe; but as he 
closed the door he mentally resolved that he 
would solve this new enigma before he left the 
house, if possible. In no way oould he account 
for her emotion, than by supposing that Julia 
had foreseen that her cousin’s arrival would in¬ 
terfere with her plans, whatever they might be. 
He repelled the thoughts that crowded fast upon 
him; but they were not so easily disposed of, and 
Horace Clifford began to feel himself a much in¬ 
jured man. Upon his return to the parlor, he 
found that Mr. Grosvenor had gone to fulfil his 
engagement; and Col. Rooway had remained to 
apologize for the unavoidable absence of his 
friend. “It was an engagement made with a 
lady,” he said. “Nothing else would have pre¬ 
vented his availing himself of the opportunity 
of seeing his cousin.” 

“And now, Mr. Clifford,” continued Col. Roo¬ 
way, “what say you to a drive? We shall be 
back before the heat of the day.” 


Horace declined. 

CoL Rooway proposed billiards, the pistol gal¬ 
lery and a walk to the springs, with the same, 
success. He was evidently as anxious to enjoy 
Horace’s society as Horace was to see him take 
his departure. He must have known this, yet 
| he lingered on, talking of races, speculations, 

| California; and for all together, Horace did not 
just then care the toss of a 6opper. It was after 
twelve when Horace found himself alone and at 
liberty to go back to his room, as he had all 
along been desirous of doing. He determined 
now to demand of his wife an explanation of her 
conduct; to tell her what he had overheard, and 
accuse her of having made an appointment with 
Col. Rooway at eleven that night. He would try 
to talk calmly and dispassionately with her, and 
even be generous enough to retract the unplea¬ 
sant things which he had said. Full of these 
wise resolutions he went to his room. But Julia 
was not there. He took a book and waited im¬ 
patiently for her. One o’clock struck; he walked 
the chamber, every moment growing more un¬ 
easy. It was nearly two, when remembering 
that Julia was in the habit of spending a portion 
of her mornings in Mrs. Corydon’s parlor, he 
crossed the hall for the purpose of ascertaining 
if she were there. 

Mrs. Corydon was an invalid, and had been 
an old friend of Julia’s mother. When Horace 
reached the door he turned back; for what ex¬ 
cuse had he to make for disturbing his wife even 
were she there. 

He had gone but a few steps when the door 
opened, and looking back he saw his wife and 
her cousin coming out. One glimpse of her 
radiant, innocent face rebuked him for the suspi¬ 
cions he had been indulging; and made him feel 
the impossibility of broaching to her the subject 
of his morning’s meditations. 

Horace now watched anxiously for the evening. 
Toward sunset Claude and Julia walked up to 
the springs together. Horace proposed a stroll 
in the same direction to Miss Merlin, but she was 
engaged to drive with Col. Rooway. So Horace 
was again left to his own cogitations. 

The evening found them all in a cirole in the 
drawing-room. Julia had grown quite negligent 
of Col. Rooway. Her cousin engrossed her whole 
attention. Miss Merlin, with the same fickle¬ 
ness, had transferred all her smiles to the attrao- 
tive colonel; and Horace on this occasion really 
felt himself to be the black sheep of the flock. 

At half past ten, Col. Rooway excused himself 
and took his leave. “Now,” thought Horace, 
“Julia will begin to manifest some uneasiness.” 
His chat with Miss Merlin did not prevent his 
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keeping an eye upon her; but to his great sur¬ 
prise, eleven o’clock came and went, without 
claiming the least notice from her of its departure. 


CHAPTER III. 

The more that Horace saw Julia and Claude 
together, the less pleasure did he feel at the 
renewal of their acquaintance. Her flirtation 
with Col. Rooway was entirely at an end. He 
would even gladly have seen it renewed, for no 
one could have mistaken the state of their feel¬ 
ings toward each other; while now, Horace was 
compelled to believe that between Julia and her 
cousin there was more affection hidden than 
manifested. Their tell-tale eyes often mealed 
more than either of them were aware. Yet, 
there was nothing with which he could openly 
find fault. Claude's manner, although extremely 
fond, was deferential. He seemed to look upon 
his cousin with pride, and numberless were the 
ways in which he showed his attention to her 
wishes and comforts. The flowers, which every 
evening adorned her hair, were exotics which 
he brought her, and never a morning that the 
vase in her chamber was not replenished with 
a new bouquet 

Julia received all his kindnesses with such 
modest sweetness of manner, that Horace was 
foiled in his attempt to discover a cause for 
reproof. But recalling her agitation the morning 
that he told her of his arrival, he felt convinced 
that there had been some love affair between 
them in the past, which for a time had slum¬ 
bered, and now was in danger of being re¬ 
kindled. 

With much relief he welcomed the arrival of 
the day fixed upon for their return to Ashlea. 
To his great surprise he found that Claude was 
to accompany them. Had he received any pre¬ 
vious intimation, he would have objected, but it 
was too late now. 

The evening of the same day found them at 
their own home. 

Julia, no longer restrained by the presence of 
strangers, gave full vent to her feelings. Only 
one thing was wanting to perfect her happiness— 
her husband’s smile. Fully conscious of the 
cause of his gloom, and thinking that the lesson 
she had taught him would be one that he would 
never forget, she determined upon confessing to 
him the deception she had practised, without 
waiting for the proofs of jealousy, which it had 
been her intention to do. 

Horace was out giving some orders to the 
gardener; and Julia communicated her intention 
to Claude. 


“I am heartily glad of it,” said Claude. “Had 
you not told me that you had some strong mothe 
for desiring the concealment, I should never 
have consented. Rooway seemed to consider it 
only a joke; and I did not think it best to unde¬ 
ceive him.” He put his arm around Julias 
waist, and kissed her as he spoke. 

As they looked up, their eyes encountered 
Horace’s flashing on them from the doorway. 

Claude had the impudence to laugh; but JuEa 
springing up, with mock gravity curtsied, and said, 

“My brother—Charles Grosvenor Gray.” 

Horace, puzzled and surprised, advanced a fev 
steps; then finding himself the victim of a hoax, 
despite the warning he had had, he endeavored 
to make the best pf it; and yielding to die con¬ 
tagion of his brother-in-law’s laugh, he joined 
iu it as heartily as a man oould, who was laugh¬ 
ing at himself. 

It all came out now; and Julia’s brother for 
the first time heard of Horace’s and Miss Mer¬ 
lin’s passing penchant; and the conversation it 
had given rise to, in which Horace had declared 
that no matter how desperately his wife flirted, 
he should never think of being jealous. 

Horace was obliged to confess that jealousy 
was not an agreeable “guest of the heart,'’is 
he had learned by experience; and he wu in 
turn enlightened as to the connection which 
Col. Rooway had borne in the hoax. The colonel 
had come over from Liverpool in the same steamer 
with Mr. Gray, and had been the first to inform 
Mrs. Clifford of her brother’s arrival, and of the 
time when he would probably join her. The 
idea had at once presented itself to her, of in¬ 
troducing him to her husband as one of her 
southern cousins, of whom he had often hear! 
her speak. This she thought would give her the * 
opportunity of testing the sincerity of what he 
had said to her. She had requested Col 
way’8 co-operation, and he had consented far the 
joke of the thing, without suspecting her deeper 
motive. Mrs. Corydon was also in her confi¬ 
dence. The bulletin which Horace had picked 
up was simply to inform Julia that her brother 
had arrived too late the previous night to admit 
of his meeting her in Mrs. Corydon’s room, as it 
had been arranged; but that at eleven that 
morning he would be there. 

Neither of them would have been able to bavt 
disguised their feelings in a first interview; and • 
Horace now saw that his wife’s agitation at 
hearing that her brother was below, had been 
the natural consequence of feeling the iopoea* 
bility of conquering her emotions. 

“So you really confess to having felt jealous, 
said Julia. 
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“Fsirly caught,” answered Horace. j Horace consented to the compromise; and 

“And now when you remind me of ‘cousin < Julia feeling herself fully reinstated in her hus- 
Kftte/I am to remind you of ‘cousin Claude.' j band's heart, was happier than ever. Horace 
Is it not bo?” I has never been since “a bit jealous." 


YOU AND I. 

BT MBS. SARAH A. OORT. 


Is the pleasant month of roses, 

Jast at mellow eve, 

When soft twilight in her mantle, 
Dew-drops 'gan to weave: 

When the Coir-faced moon was smiling 
From her throne on high, 

Willing votaries then we wandered, 
Wandered, you and L 

Jast the gurgling of the streamlet 
Oq its peaceful way, 

Jast the nodding of the wild flowers, 
Jast the light winds play. 

Gave that dreamy, softened beauty, 
Rich in harmony, 

Nature's union with the spirit. 

Linking you and I. 

Autumn came; the purple vintage 
Glowed at rosy dawn, 

Side by side rich fruits lie reddening 
With the golden corn. 


And the great round moon looked fairer, 
Queen of earth and sky; 

What a harvest for the reaper 1 
Happy you and L 

When stern Winter’s step was nearing, 
With its frost and chill, 

And the foreet hues were fading— 
Moaned the iee-bound rill— 

When the Storm-king burst its fetters, 
And the zephyr’s sigh 
Joined farewells with bird and blossom, 
Parted you and I. 

Yet camo Spring, the beauteous fairy, 
Dancing o’er the plain: 

Mature with a song of welcome 
Ushered in her reign. 

Bird and blossom, zephyr, streamlet, 
'Neath the balmy sky, 

Joined the chorus of reunion— 

Never—you and L 


A LESSON. 

BY MARY H. LUCY. 


The last red gold of sunset 
Had melted on the sky; 

And with a lonely echo, 

The sobbing winds went by: 

The harvest moon was climbing 
Above the hills afar; 

And shining in the Heavens, 

The first pale, trembling star. 

Lonely and sad I wandered 
Out from the busy street: 

Nor paused till in the church-yard 
I stayed my weary feet; 

The holy stare of Heaven 
, Looked down with pitying eyes; 

Oh! much of sympathy, I ween. 

Is written in the skies! 

I sat down all despairing 
Close by a little stone; 

But seeking in my sorrow 
To weep and be alone; 


Tbo cold and solemn moonlight 
Lit up the sculptured name, 

The word was written on my heart, 
Tho' all unknown to fame. 

The pine trees on the hill-tops 
In whispers seemed to say. 

Look upward; unto Heaven 
Turn from the world away! 

She is not dead, but sleepeth, 

And when time is no more 

Thy heart will know she was not lost. 
But only “gone before.” 

There in the cburch-yard learned I 
To hope and trust for aye; 

To feel when shadows darken, 

God's light was ever nigh; 

Barth cannot be a Heaven, 

Our flowers strew a bier; 

But we may join the angels, 

If Faith but lead us there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Henry Faxon stayed a month at Haverhill, 
preaching a part of each Sabbath, giving pleasant, 
familiar lectures upon the West, in the evening, 
now and then; going amongst people with spon¬ 
taneously winning words and manners, receiving 
all who came to him, saying good things to every 
child he came across, to all the aged and poor. 

The Faxons could not but be operated upon 
beneficially, at times, by the constant Bight of 
a life, at once, so exalted and so humble. The 
prayers and love that he seemd to breathe out 
upon whatever life came near him, they could 
not but be touched by at times, and often. But, 
quite as often they felt pride in him, and over¬ 
weening delight in the eclat he was bringing 
upon their house. For their house was thronged 
with “callers,” and invitations came in from the 
highest quarters. 

The Warrens were most assiduous of all. 
They had such a dinner one week, such a supper 
the next, and such superior people staying at 
their house—the whole Callinsford family from 
New York—that the Faxons must all go up. 
The deacon and Mrs. Warren called to ask them, 
spending half the afternoon, 44 as if they were of 
the family,” as Mrs. Faxon said, after they were 
gone. And when the hours for the dinner and 
the supper came, young Warren stopped in on 
his way home from the depot, to walk up with 
them. 

Everybody, at the Warrens, hung on Henry’s 
words, but in the staid manner, in his serious, 
albeit very cheerful face, the squire saw it un¬ 
mistakably, that Henry was not lifted. 

I suppose there are no greater things that 
man can say, than this, that Paul said, out of 
his great, calm soul— 4 4 None of these things 
move me.” I suppose there are few, who, even 
in the best hours of their life, know all that the 
simple words mean. But Henry Faxon knew. 
He knew the understanding of what makes life 
worthy its Giver, worthy the receiver, makes 
it indeed life, and not death; by his faculty 
always doing God’s perfect law, and not acting 
from outward considerations of policy, exigency, 
and the like paltry references. And now, in all 


the world, in Christendom, in heathendom; in 
sickness, in health, in prosperity, so-called, in 
adversity, so-called, in life, in death, there w&i 
no longer anything to “move” him, any cross tor 
him to bear. In the self-same hour, that hi* 
need of 44 cross-bearing” went out of his life, the 
cross itself slipped unheeded from his shoulders, 
out of his path. Aii! that there are so fev sod 
lives here on this beautiful, beautiful earth, 
where, with so good and great a Being to hdp, 
there might be many! 

44 Tell me, Henry Faxon,” said the squire to 
him, the next morning, 44 don’t you ever feel it, 
when you see what a favorite you are ?” 

44 Feel it! Yes, indeed! My heart was Toy 
warm with it, last night; very grateful. 1 doubt 
if any man has greater pleasure in his fria* 
ships than I. But I don’t set my heart on to* 

I have none of the old, foolish pride in ttai 
This, I hope, is past forever.” 

44 Well, I wish mine was,” replied the squire, 
preparing to go out 44 But it isn’t; and I’m so | 
along in years now, that it’s too late to-” I 

Mrs. Faxon and Cad heard no more; for the : 
brothers were already on their way through thai 
yard. They saw the expression of Henry’s fee, 
though, as he turned it toward the squire, to J 
reply to him; and it was a cheery— 44 There’s * 
such thing as ‘too late.*” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Cad and young Warren were betrothed, vh«J 
Henry left Haverhill. Henry, by the way, h*1 
not returned to his mission. He came thi* vm 
to find young men who were fit and willing to g 
to that far field; and had started now, with d| 
purpose, to visit certain divinity schools, flj 
colleges, certain churches in the cities and 
towns, of the eastern and middle states. 

“Do you know, Cad, darling,” said 
Warren, on the evening of their betrothal, j 
mean that you shall never be sorry for tlia i 
I would rather out ofif my right hand, than t 
you should ever, on any account, be sorry I 
you gave yourself to me.” 

Cad thought he was a dear, good fellow; i 
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told him so in laughing, but at the same time, in 
grateful, tearful words. 

When she thought of it the next morning, 
however, she reflected, that, although ha was a 
dear, good fellow, a better fellow, ten times, 
than she deserved, his feeling, after all, was 
like that of her father and all the rest of the 
men—except uncle Henry; she didn’t believe 
uncle Henry would have it, the moment one pro¬ 
mised oneself to him, that the woman was his; 
that she had given herself to him; and he, if he 
loved her ever so well, and promised ever so 
much, had not given himself to her. She be¬ 
lieved without a shade of doubt, that young 
Warren loved her even more than she, as yet, 
loved him. Her head was so full of all that had 
been doing there at Haverhill lately; while, to 
him, Haverhill life and Haverhill people were 
old affairs, so that there was nothing to keep 
him from the absorption in herself, that she saw 
was complete as she could desire. 

8he would watch him, she thought. Before 
she married him, she would be sure of his ten¬ 
dencies as a husband, in these respects. And, 
if she had reason to believe that he would one 
day lord it over her, like other men, she wouldn’t 
marry him, if in everything else he was perfect; 
if he and her parents desired it ever so strenu¬ 
ously. She would be too angry to marry him, 
she felt. And, moreover, she reasoned that mar¬ 
riage could not be happy for either, if he was 
disposed to “use authority.** Their life would 
be too often and too violently ruffled. She would, 
therefore, watch his dispositions. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Oh, Cad! don’t go there! don’t break the 
flower!” said young Warren, one day to Cad. 
She was eagerly climbing a little declivity to 
reach a hare-bell that “had its blue eye on 
them,” as Mary Hamden said of it. Mary and 
several others were of the company. They were 
walking in the large cemetery, where to break a 
flower was forbidden; and Warren, of course, 
thought of the prohibition, when he spoke. But 
Cad did not, when she heard. So the warm 
blood rushed in an instant over her face; the 
warm thought came—“Yes, I see! He shall 
see that I do what I please!” Her bonnet con¬ 
cealed her face, turned away as it was to break 
the flower; and, when that was broken, to hunt 
for other flowers: not that she really wanted to 
find others, or to climb farther; but she was 
willing that her lover should believe that she 
did. And, besides, she wanted to settle her dis¬ 
turbed features, her disturbed thoughts, before 
turning to him and the company. 


Young Warren, when he saw that she broke 
the flower, wondered whether she heard him; 
tried to satisfy himself that she did not; but, 
upon her rejoining them, something in the half- 
averted eye, the restricted tone and manner, 
made him feel that possibly she did. He was 
several times on the point of saying to her as 
they walked on, “The flower is a beauty, I 
hardly dared to have you break it, though, the 
company and those who own lots, take such pains 
in cherishing flowers.” But he looked in her 
face each time; and, after that, could not well 
bring himself to introduce the subject under any 
form he could devise. He was done trying to 
introduce it, when his cousin, Harry Callinsford, 
who, as he knew, overheard what he said to Cad, 
brought little sprays of myrtle in bloom and box 
to give to her. 

Although no explanations came afterward be¬ 
tween the lovers, time, in passing, wiped out the 
little asperity, and made them as fond and as 
happy as before. Nearly, and at times, that is. 
There were traces left that could be found upon 
looking for them—as there always are traces left 
of everything that has been. 

One day there was a riding party, but as Albert 
did not come punctually, Cad, a little vexed, 
went without him. 

“But could you not trust. Cad, dear, that I 
would come for you at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment?” he said, the next morning, gently expos¬ 
tulating, “I had several of the directors in my 
office on important business. I couldn’t possibly 
get away. But I thought you would all wait 
patiently. Or that, if the rest didn’t, if they 
started, you would wait; and my swift Upton 
would soon bring us to the rear.” 

“Yes; that is what you thought,” replied Cad, 
without allowing herself to look up into the 
manly, persuasive face. “/ thought, as your 
cousin did, that something had happened, so that 
you wouldn’t come at all, and that I had better 
go with him. Harriet had a bad headache and 
was glad to get out and stay here with ma.” 
She spoke with impatient tones. She rose, and, 
with impatient steps, went to a table, where Bhe 
began to hunt for something. 

“I didn’t mean to censure,” said Warren, after 
a few moments silence. “I didn’t once think of 
blaming you. I only meant to give my reasons 
for my lack of punctuality; and perhaps,” added 
he, looking up with a good smile, “to let you see 
that I was disappointed—as I truly was I had 
a dull evening of it in my chamber alone.” 

Cad—in reality as exacting as the most arbi¬ 
trary husband could, in decency, be—was pleased 
to hear him say this. She let her smile mingle 
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with his, therefore; coming back with slow steps 
to her seat at his side. 

“The fact is,” pursued Warren, after a little 
pause, after he had taken Cad’s hand to him, “I 
don’t exactly like cousin Harry. I don’t like his 
principles, got in that great city where vice is 
seen too often to make any of her aspects but her 
grimmest, very repulsive. Not that Harry is 

bad, in any respect,” disclaimed he, earnestly. 
“I haven’t the least idea that he is; I only find 
fault with his sentiments. I really wish these 
were better. My Cad mustn’t believe that I am 
jealous of handsome cousin Harry; and, on this 
account, ill-natured toward him. I think I am 
not jealous of him this morning—although I fear 
I may, last evening, have been.” 

Cad kissed his hand and called him her darl¬ 
ing. She gave him lively accounts of the ride 
the evening before; of the rich milk and the 
brown bread and cheese they bought at a farm 
house, over somewhere; and that they ate, all 
drawn up into a company under a prodigious 
great elm; some of them sitting in their car¬ 
riages, some of them standing or sauntering. 
This was a little after sunset, Cad said, when it 
was cool and splendid. Her lover sighed a little 
at her glowing description of the beauty and all 
the vivid enjoyment of the thing. But he blamed 
the regret, in the same moment, inwardly calling 
it “boyish.” ne would not allow himself to 
change the subject, strongly as he was inclined 

to. She went on, therefore, telling him as intel¬ 
ligibly as she could, for excessive laughter, what 
fun it was for her and for them all, as they ate 
their luncheon, to see Harry pick up some green 
pumpkins that the children had been playing 
with on the side of the road, and stick them on 
the long, sharp horns of a pair of oxen, yoked, 
chewing their cuds in a philosophical way at the 
great gate near; telling him how the oxen tipped 
their head slowly, on one side and on the other, 
a8 if studying how it was; then looked at Harry 
(who stood before them enjoying their grave 
pantomime) as if they said, “Er! you don’t use 
us very politely, you don’t We wouldn’t use you 
in this fashion. We assure you we wouldn’t” 

After Warren was gone, when Cad thought of 
what he had said at his first coming in, and of 
hiB looks and manner in saying it, Bhe persuaded 
herself that he did, in his heart, find fault with 
her for going without him. 

This made her very sober, very much out of 
tune; insomuch, that, when Mrs. Warren called, 
as she did soon after, to rest a little after her 
walk down, and especially to get Cad to go out 
shopping with her, “to give her the benefit of 
her young eyes, as well as the pleasure of her 


very agreeable company,” the polite old lady 
said, Cad would not go. She made some lame 
excuses about not feeling exactly well. Nor did 
Bhe join in the conversation. Only, now and 
then, as Mrs. Warren and her mother talked, she , 
interposed a remark, or an inquiry, without once 
smiling brightly though, as she was accustomed 
to do in her better moods, or once looking up 
brightly from her book. 

“Cad was rather nervous, to-day, I should 
think,” thoughtfully remarked Mrs. Warren, as 
she gathered up her purchases after having 
shown them to the family. And Harry Calling- 
ford, who was bending low over his flute, doing 
something to one of the keys, raised his eyes 
quickly to send them out in his cousin’s direc¬ 
tion. Young Warren was standing by his mother, 
holding the cord that was to tie one of her pack¬ 
ages. “She wasn’t veiy well,” Mrs. Warren 
added. “She didn’t look very well. No, Albert, 
don’t tie it quite so tight. It—the cord cuts the 
paper, you see, and will crumple the muslins, I 
am afrpid. There, that is it. That is right 
Albert always does things right the second time, 
if not the first,” added she, showing the nicely- 
folded parcel to Mrs. Callinsford.” 

“And he is always willing to be told Aotr to do 
a thing right,” replied Mrs. Callinsford. “Tv* 
always noticed this in him. I wish, Harry, that 
you were a little more like your cousin in this 
respect.” 

“Ah, dear me! I don’t What can be the 
matter with Cad, this morning, aunty Warren! 

She was the merriest thing, last evening! mer¬ 
rier than the crickets! I must go down and see 
her. Come, Albert! Will you go? No? Die- 
ner-time, is it? Oh, no, it isn’t, cousin Albert.” 
looking at his watch. “Now, mother, Mrs Cat 
linsford, remember, after this, that cousin Albert 
does sometimes tell ‘wrong stories.* I don’t be¬ 
lieve I have ever told a lie yet, that yon haven't 
said this self-same thing, ‘your cousin Albert 
never does so. I never knew him tell a wrong 
story.’ An revoir 7 aunty respected mother, cousin 
Albert, Harriet, and little Nancy down there,'* 
coming back to walk over the beautiful child’s 
head. This made them all laugh; except Albert. 

This was in September; the last of the month. 
Next week the Callinsfords all returned to New 
York, except Harry. He wouldn’t go, though 
the Warrens did not one of them ask him to stay. 

But he stayed; and, the evening after his family I 
left, went down with his flute, under the plea of 
accompanying Cad’s piano. He did not play any j 
though. On the contrary, he talked nonsense all 
the evening, dragging Cad and her parents too, 
down. After this, it was so, somehow, that he j 
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wmb always between Cad and Albert; either 
physically, sitting, standing, or crossing the way 
between them, and talking in so rattling a man¬ 
ner, or on such poor themes, that Albert had 
no chance; else psycalogically, through the de¬ 
generating influences of his conversation and 
manners, that lingered on and on, after he was 
gone. 

44 Cooain Albert will make a first-rate husband; ; 
of coarse he will,’ 1 he said to Cad, one time. 
“But you’ll find he’ll keep you pretty strait 
He’ll be grimmer than any of the old giants in 
their castles, if you don’t do just as he thinks 
yon ought to. And, what is worse, he’ll have 
his deaeonish father and his deaconish mother : 
to help him. Unless you look out, that is, be¬ 
forehand, to keep a will of your own.” 

So poor Cad, all her good, high qualities mis¬ 
directed still and turned only to evil, looked out 
beforehand to keep the will of her own; her 
father and mother, jealous of the old suffering 
from 44 deaconiy restriction”—as the squire called 
it—helping her. They wanted their daughter to 
marry Albert Warren. They never doubted that 
she would, in the end, if she did let him see, 
now and then, that she would not bear fetters of 
his, or any man’s forging. Cad herself wished ; 
to marry Albert. He was great and good. She 
understood it better and better every day that 
she had chances of contrasting him and his light¬ 
brained cousin Harry, how great and good he 
was. If she could marry him, standing by his. 
side then, and at all times, afterward, as his 
equal, she would love it dearly standing there; 
lore it dearly going forward with him improving 
herself, finding out, as uncle Henry had done, 
what there was in life that was worth living for. 
Bat she wouldn’t bear anything in the shape of 
control from him, she determined, in the morbid 
hatred of restraint, begotten of all she had seen 
her parents snffer, of all she had suffered herself. 
8be had already had enough of this. She hod 
bad it all her life-time. So had her parents. 
Their lives had been made wretched; and their 
tempers and dispositions—as she began to see— 
had been spoiled by it. 

No! she’d be free to do as she had a mind to, 
after that; if she lost Albert in letting him see 
that she would do as she had a mind to; if her 
heart was broken so that she would die, loving 
him; seeing him go by, the cheerful husband of 
another. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Notembbb had come in with “Burly blasts,” 
with long, loved-sounding storms, as most Novem¬ 
bers do. As the wretched know that they do. 


The happy do not mind it so much. Cad minded 
it this year; and so did all her family, save John; 
and even John, although lightly heeding the 
times and seasons, felt that his home was not 
pleasant. He was out gunning oftener than 
ever; he had keener pleasure in getting what 
little fun he could, in catching aunt Molly out 
and vexing her with his near discharges. The 
Warrens heard all the heavy sounds of the year 
that was dying. It was very still within their 
great house now; for, in the first wintry day, 
noisy Harry, shaking himself from head to foot, 
like a tiger, said, “Cghl I shan’t stand this! 
I’m off!” And in less than an hour, without 
waiting to say his adieus to his uncle and oouBin 
Albert, he was on his way to Boston. In less 
than a day, he was in New York, on Broadway, 
holding a cigar between his fingers, while he 
boasted to an acquaintance of having “smashed 
up his cousin Albert’s love affairs pretty well,” 
adding with his exquisite head tipped a little 
closer, “She’s a Bplendid thing! You never saw 
such eyes! or such teeth! or such anything! Only 
she’s—why, she’s too much as that old-fashioned 
dame, Nature, set her up, you know. I didn't 
want’er. You don’t catch me!” And, laughing 
in a senseless way, on he went, gracefully bring¬ 
ing his cigar up again to his mouth. 

It was pleasant that Henry Faxon came back 
to Haverhill, in that rare November time; plea¬ 
sant that still he carried himself with an air, 
as if, with him, rich as his inward life was, “ all 
seasons and their changes, all pleased alike.” 
He looked at one and another, with kindly ques¬ 
tioning eyes, and soon they told him all; how, 
again and again, Albert Warren took offence at 
something Cad said, or did, until, at last, he was 
done coming to the house; how the deacon and 
Mrs. Warren held on for awhile, seemingly de¬ 
sirous of being friends still—although they, the 
Faxons, that is, doubted if all their soft words 
were genuine—how, after that, they too were 
done coming. Were done coming often, that 
was; and in the familiar way they used to. 
They still called occasionally. Mrs. Warren 
called only the day before, and seemed really 
kind; but, as Mrs. Faxon eaid, “They had had 
too much of this trying to seem kind in deaoon’s 
and in deacon’s wives, to trust all they saw. So 
they did not trust Deacon Warren, or Mrs. 
Deacon Warren. When, the day before Mrs. 
Deacon Warren urged them to go up, when, with 
something that looked like tears, in her eyes, 
she said—*1 do wish you would come up!’ She, 
Mrs. Faxon, that is, had only thanked her coolly 
and told her that she didn’t go out much of late; 
that Cad didn’t.” 
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ESQUIRE FAXON AND HIS DEACONS. 


“Ah! that is too bad!” said Henry, at this no, not to Cad. He meant to torn them to her; 
stage of her story. “I haven’t a doubt that but Cad was out by the door, where ehehai 
Mrs. Warren feels every word that she says, met Albert when he came. She via cUngaj 
She is too sincere, too good a woman to say, or with both hands to one of his. Her face vu 
look one thing, when she feels another. Whatever turned up like a suppliant, as she was indeed 
young Warren may have done, I don’t know out of her very soul; and she was saying ii 
why this was not trouble enough. I don’t know touching tones—“I’ve been a fool, Albert; i 
why you should have this additional pain of don’t believe there was ever such a fool as l’n 
breaking with the deacon and his wife. Cad,” been!” Then she wept and was mightily ehthi 
said he, with brightening looks, “come over by her strong contrition. But the good Alta 
here and sit by me in the warmth of this good held her in his arm, and with his other hai 
fire.” For Cad sat blue and shivering—as much laid her head against his shoulder, in so teak 
of her agitation, as of the cold though—at a far- a way that she knew she was forgiven, 
off, north window. “I want to understand how “What a fool I was then!” said Ctd, wil 
/ this is. I presume I shall find that it is really bright eyes, years after. They had been mu 
nothing at all.” j ried years. We don’t know how many jtw 

Cad came, brightened up a little and warmed, but, at any rate, a bright-haired little craou 
even on the way, seeing how bright and kind he looked up from her doll, and the tiny tetrd 
looked. ; she held, just then, and said, “Mamma!” 

“What was it now?” Henry asked, sitting “ What, dear?” 

close to Cad, facing her. “What had young “Her won’t drink. Aren’t her naughty?*’ 

Warren said and done, excellent, well-bred fel- “Ah, no, dear. She don’t know anybeUo 
low as he was, that should bring things to this “No, her don’t. Her dood,” speaking inti 
poor pass?” dearest tones, and closely hugging her dolL 

Cad told him about the first offenqe, during With her persuasive—“She don’t knofd 
their walk in the cemetery; about the second, better, dear,” or her—“She couldn’t he) I 
the morning after she and others rode to West never mind it, darling,” or her— 
Bradford, leaving him at home; about many thing. Mamma’s preoious must try it apa 
other, graver offences, that came oftener and does Cad, out of the welling fountans of la 
oftener, as, according to her own honest confes- and patience in her own soul, as well as out 
sion, she grew more and more indifferent, how her contrite remembrances of the past, tun; a 
much, or how often she did things to displease ^ove and patience whatever resentment aoi i 
him; but it was so that all the way, as she will come to enter the tender heart of tkeir chi 

recounted his offences, she felt, in spite of her- - 

self, half-ashamed; in fact, wholly ashamed of “I was most to be blamed, though, 
her own part in all she related. Especially Clapp,” said Squire Faxon, sitting close t*! 
when Henry said, as he did many times, speaking deacon, and earnestly facing him. He 
with cheerfulest looks and tones—“Ah, that was over to Malton, on purpose to see the 
nothing. Cad, I wonder that you should be to tell him, in so many words, that hekwild 

troubled at that. He no doubt meant-” that he loved him more and more as the j«y 

so, and so, giving such possible interpretation in passing, brought them both nearer t&lrai 
of Albert’s words, as to make indifferent, per- to the grave. 

haps even manly and right, what before seemed “No you wasn’t,” replied the descoo,^ 1 
exacting in him and too heavy and aggravating shaking his head. “I was too apt to meddle 
to be borne. While they still talked about it, while find fault The fact is, I wam’t a bit weii tk 
the burden, lightened more and more by every for years. I had dyspepsia, you know, 
good word of Henry’s, was fairly slipping away and I know, now I’m rid of it, that it Brd 
from poor Cad’s shoulders, and her parents’, as make me cross. That minister warn t so 
weU, the beU rang; and the squire; who answered after all, perhaps, Mr. Faxon, when he 
it, came back, talking in the old, friendly way, advice to a parishioner— 4 * Fear the Lord,) 
with some visitors, Deacon Warren and Albert ; keep your stomach in order.” Both 
“We heard that you had come!” said the ; heartily. Both laughed anew, “as the de| 
deacon, holding Henry’s hand, giving it one little : never used to laugh, in the world,” said id 
shaking after another. 44 And I’ve been thinking Faxon, when he was telling his wile abo« 
about coming in, more than a week. I’ve been at the squire’s recitation of Hood’s— 
wanting to see you all,” turning his best, friend- « No , olemni ^otimonious fee. I poll, 
liest face and hand-shaking to Mrs. Faxon, and— And think I'm pious when I'm only 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A WHITE LILY* 

BY MRS. A. M. HOLLIN Q8WOBTH, 


We purpose, in a series of articles, to teach 
the readers of “Peterson” how to make paper 
flowers. We begin with one of the simplest to 
manufacture—the White Lily. 

A Lily ha9 six leaves, six stamens, and one 
pistiL Cut three leaves together like figure 1; 



make a deep, double crease down the middle of 
each leaf; curl the petals slightly with your 
scissors; and gum up each set of leaves about one 
inch, taking care to have very stiff gum to work 

* Materials por Makino Paper Flowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and bud9, all the small flowers, being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
81 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. Order* by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate¬ 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


with. For the heart, first prepare the pistil 
take a piece of thin wire about three inches 
long, the end should be formed of a small piece 
of light green wax pinched up in a triangular 
form, the wire to be covered with very light 
green tissue paper; the yellow stamens can be 
obtained ready made: place the six stamens 
around the pistil, the latter should extend a 
little above the former. After the heart is made 
it should be fastened firmly to a stiff piece of 
wire to form the stem of the flower. Wrap the 
stem neatly with green tissue paper, then slip 
on the first cap of three leaves, taking care first 
to gum around the heart to keep the cap in its 
place; then touch the cap slightly with gum and 
slip on the last cap, being careful to have the 
last three leaves to fill the intervening space of 



the first three, see figure 2. The leaf of the 
Lily is long and narrow, and can be had ready 
stamped and veined. 


THE QUOIT-PLAYER. 


Behold yon form, 

The moment when the balanced ring is sped— 
The foot advanced—the expanded chest—the arm, 
An instant stretched with open hand—the eye 
Following the iron flight, e’en as an archer’s 
Chases his winged shaft! No nobler shape, 


Or freer movement of the form divine, 

May charm the artistic sight! So stands to-day 
The sculptured Greek in Romo: as if great Jove, 
Thrilling with admiration at the scene, 

Had turned the man to marble when he threw. 

T. B. R. 
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NOVICE. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 

BT MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT I.—NO — 

Dramatis Persona. —Crockery-Man.—Several Old Ladies.—Servants, ac. 

'Scene— A street in Philadelphia. Several doors are supposed to be seen in the distant*. 
Enter Crockery-Man, with a basket filled ? and down the stage with his hand on one side 4 


with teapots, basins, plates, and teacups on one 
arm, and a bundle of old umbrellas, old hats, 
and left-off clothes on the other. He walks np 


his mouth, as if shouting; but, nobody coming 
he at last advances to the door, and gives a loaf 
single knock. 



Enter Servant in answer. On seeing Crockery- 
Man, she is very angry, and telling him in violent 
gestures that she has been called down from the 
top of the house, attempts to slam the door in his 
face; but Crockery-Man places his foot against 
it, exhibiting a teapot. 

Enter Old Lady, with four plaid shawls hastily 
thrown over her shoulders, to see what on earth 
all the noise is about. Crockery-Man offers her 
the teapot, but she only shakes her head in an¬ 
swer. He tells her, in tempting pantomime, that 
he will take her husband’s left-off trousers in 
exchange. She again shakes her head indig¬ 
nantly ; and he offers, for an old coat and a hat, 
to let her have a basin and a jug. Old Lady 
grows more and more angry, her cap quivering 
with her passion, and she calls for Policeman, 
when Crockery-Man withdraws his foot, and she 
closes the door. 


He then tries the other houses, knocking 
each with a single knock. 

Enter three servants in succession. They 
have all been called down from the top of 
house. Despite his compliments, they 
their heads violently and re-enter the houses. 

Crockery-Man then walks up and down, ^ 
crying his wares. Old Ladies appear, and 
each he expresses, in energetic action, that flj 
an old umbrella, and a worn-out bonnet, he 
now giving a first-rate tea-service. They i 
three shake their heads. Crockery-Man thfl 
flatters them on their charms, and eiiiihf 
several plates which he can dispose of qaia 
bargain. 

They still refuse, until Crockery-Mm, 
gusted with his success, shakes his fist at tool 
Old Ladies in an impertinent manner, and eufe 
shouting his goods. 



ACT II.—VICE. 

Dramatis Persona. —Strict Father.—Kind Mother.—Their Two Sons.— 

Young Gentleman.—Servant. 

Scene— Dining-room in the house of Strict Father. Against the wall, a chifonier. 
Enter Strict Father and Kind Mother, in j Father informs his Children, by pointing to tl 
travelling costume, and followed by their Two j direction on his luggage, that he is going a feel 
Sons, and the Servant, carrying carpet-bags. ) long journey, and that he trusts they irillbekad 
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themselves whilst he is sway. Their Two Sods Having locked the chiffonier y exeunt Strict Father, 

are affected to tears, and turn their heads aside, Kind Mother, and Servant. 

whilst Kind Mother kisses and consoles them. A a soon as they have gone, their Two Sons 


gill. 



burst out laughing, and throwing their cap 9 in 
the air, dance wildly about the room. Then 
run to the window, and clap their hands as a 
signal, when 

Enter Youno Gentlemen, who are informed 
by their juvenile hosts, that they are invited to 
a feast. One of the Sons draws a key from his 
pocket, kisses it fondly, and opening the chiffo¬ 
nier, takes out a black bottle labeled “Gin,” 
which he holds up to his visitors. They clap 
their hands with delight The other son fetches 
some pipes and tobacco, which, together with 
the bottle, he places on the table. The Young 
Gentlemen are allowed to put the black bottle to 


Young Gentlemen burn brown paper, to remove 
the smell of the tobacco, and the Sons hurriedly 
lock up the empty bottle, &c., in the cupboard. 
Enter Strict Father and Kind Mother, 




their mouths in succession, and a pipe is handed j 
to each. They smoke. Some of the Young Gen- j 
tlemen begin to grow noisy and laugh to them- j 
selves, whilst others are unable to light their j 
pipes. Their cravats get twisted round, and J 
their hair rumpled. One of the Sons attempts j 
to walk, but shows, by constantly treading on } 
his own toes, how tipsy he is. Suddenly, a loud \ 
knock is heard at the door. The whole party j 
let fall their pipes, and turn very pale. The l 


vexed at having been too late for the train. On 
entering, Father is astonished at the number of 
Young Gentlemen, and by sniffing tells that he 
smells tobacco. 

Fond Mother, too, is astonished at finding one 
of their Sons lying full length on the sofa, with 
his waistcoat unbuttoned, and laughing to him- 
self, whilst his head rolls about his shoulders. 
She is alarmed, and calls her husband. Their 
other Son then casts himself at his Father’s feet, 
and confesses all. Father strikes hi9 forehead 
and desires Servant to fetch the horsewhip. 

Young Gentlemen begin weeping. Kind Mother 
also weeps, and interferes with Strict Father, but 
in vain. The horsewhip is brought, and he is 
about to punish Young Gentlemen, when Kind 
Mother seizes his arm. Father relents, and the 
whip falls from his hand. Young Gentlemen 
escape, and Sons kneel for forgiveness. 



ACT III.—NOVICE. 

Dramatis Personas, —Brautivul Young Lady.—Her Mother.—Her Sisters.— Last 
Abbess.—Nuns.—Grand Priest. 

Scene —Interior of a chapel. Chairs placed round window-curtains as devotionals round altar. Several 

candles burning on altar. 

Enter grand procession of Nuns clothed in j music of piano. ) They arrange themselves round 
spotless robes of white sheet, with anti-Macas- j the altar in solemn silence, their hands crossed 
Bars thrown over their heads as veils. ( Soft ' their bosoms. 
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JUNK.- 


\ 


Enter Grand Priest in chintz bed-curtain 
cloak, and long beard of wadding, followed by 
Lady Abbess in gown of white sheet, and veil 



over her head. Her eyes are cast down, and she 
is visibly moved by the touching ceremony. 

Enter Beautiful Younq Lady in full dress, 
with low-necked frock and bare arms. She 
wears an expression of great joy, and stares 
wildly about her. Her Mother supports her, 
and urges her to go through the severe trial with 
resignation. Her Sisters are all weeping, and 
dart disdainful glances at Nuns. (Soft Music.) 

The Priest blesses the Beautiful Young Lady, 
and the Lady Abbess kisses her on the forehead. 
Then drawing a pair of scissors from her girdle, 
she unfastens Beautiful Young Lady’s back hair. 
With her eyes fixed on the ceiling, she cuts off 
all the tresses, and casts them on the ground. 
The sisters faint, and the Nuns bow; whilst the 
Mother picks up the locks, and swears to have 



them 6et in a locket that she wears. A weil of 
antt-Mac sar is then thrown over the head of 



tne kneeling Novice. The Priest holding hia 
hands over her, and moving his lips quickly, 
gees through the ceremony of blessing her. Exit 
the Priest solemnly. 

The Nuns prepare to depart, when the Sisters, 
rushing forward, cling to the veil of the Beautiful 
Young Lady. (Return.) The Lady Abbess i a 
very angry, and stamping, orders them to retire. 
They refuse and still embrace their Sister. The 
Novice is affected to tears, and the Nuns sob. 

Re-enter the Priest. He consoles the Sisters, 
and by his actions depicts the life of joy the 
Novice will henceforth lead. He bids the Mother 
remove her children, and she commands them to 
retire. They faint, and several of the Nona are 
overcome by their feelings. 

The Priest blesses them. 



JUNE. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Lovely Jane, with rosy blushes 
Comes in costliest array, 

And a flood of sunlight gushes 
Forth in many a golden ray; 
Flocks upon the hill-sides gather, 
With thoir fleeces white as snow, 
Flitting hill-top o’er and valley 
Summer shadows come and go. 

Swallows lightly skim the streamlets, 
Dancing onward to the sea, 
Dancing with a gush of music, 

With a song of mirth and glee; 
All without is fair and lovely, 

But my heart is bowed in gloom, 
For it seems half dead and buried, 

In my sister Angie’s tomb! 


In the hush of Jane’s soft twilight. 
As the light of mem’ry peers, 

With a sad and mournful glory, 

O’er the tomb of buried years, 
Mem’ries sad come o’er me stealing. 
And before my vision glide. 

Like the thickly coming fancies 
Of a dream at eventide. 

Mournfully they’re o'er me stealing, 
And they strike into my soul, 

“As the sharp axe of the woodman. 
Strikes the dead and sapless bole." 
But to mortal pain and sorrow, 

Hath our lost-one bid farewell. 

And hath passed the golden gateway. 
To fair Eden’s citadeL 
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“BROKEN UP” 


BT THETA. 


“You’ll tell me your nom deplume , won’t you, 
Till, when the society is broken up ?” said one 
member of an interesting ladies literary society 
to another, somewhat entreatingly. 

“ Maybe so,” was the only reply vouchsafed 
by Till, as with a merry laugh she bounded to 
salute another friend, and for awhile to forget 
that the world contained any such things as 
literary societies or noms de plume. 

“Broken up,” sighed I, as I turned sadly 
and musingly away. Yes, pleasant as are 
your meetings, sometime or other they will be 
“broken up.” Sooner or later they will end, and, 
like the councils of the red-men, exist only in 
memory. Then, however cherished their remem¬ 
brance, the pleasure will be lost—the joys will 
begone—“broken up.” 

Thus has it been ever in my own life-dreams. 

Oh, school-days, school-days, how have ye 
flown, and how has your gladness been “broken 
up I” Oh, how I have sat and gazed at the 
twinkling stars, and the far-off mountains, 
gleaming with snow in the moonlight. And 
how I have thought and looked, and looked and 
thought of their beauty till my heart would 
swell, and my eyes would swim—though why, I 
knew not. And then my day-dreams—how I 
used to picture this wide, wide world, and wonder 
when I became a man what kind of a great man 
I should be. Should I be a soldier like Napoleon, 
or a patriot like Wallace, or an author like 
Cicero, or should I not stand in the pulpit and 
preach “just like our minister?” 

Ah, childish dreams 1 “Broken up!” 

And you, ye college-days, with your strivings, 
and your strugglings, with your manly sports, 
and your frolic-glee, ye, too, have departed— 
“Broken up.” 

How often, tired of study, have I rowed my 
boat up the winding Don and the classic Dee. 
How often have I stopped my boat under the 
“brig’ o’ Balyonnie” and hummed over the weird 
prophecy, so dreaded, yet so oft repeated, and 
so oft essayed by the boy George Gordon Byron. 
And how often, laying down my oars, have I 
Buffered my boat to drift with the stream, while 
I—I read the last letter from the pen of her— 
that smart cousin of mine, who now filled all my 
thoughts. 

You XXVII.—28 


And my poor classmate, Seymour, so oft com¬ 
panion of these excursions. Born under the 
sunny sky of the West Indies, how he did yearn 
for the sympathy our northern hearts so deeply 
felt, but which we could so ill express. 

“Theta,” said he to me one day, as our light 
skiff drifted out to sea, “it was three years, 
yesterday, since I left home, and I have felt 
to-day as if some terrible calamity were about 
to befall. It may be foolish, but to me it seems 
certain that my fears are true.” 

And they were true. A bridal party, in which 
were two sisters and a brother, had gone out for 
pleasure on the glancing waters of the southern 
sea. They went, but returned no more. A 
rapid fever soon after swept away poor Seymour. 
He sleeps in the “auld kirk yard.” 

How was that household “broken up.” 

It seems just like a dream to me how there 
came our last examinations, and our prizes, and 
our partings. And some went to the army, 
and some to the pulpit, and some to the bar, 
and I to my own sweet cousin, but all to have 
our pictures of life “broken up.” 

It was a glorious ride, over mountain and 
moor, and along the coast of the stormy ocean. 
It was glorious to see the waves dash into foam 
against the rocks—the very screech of the sea¬ 
gull had music in its sound. 

And wherefore not? Am I not about to press 
to my bosom, her who now sways its every 
thought? Shall I not receive her gentle—oh, 
how gentle—kiss, and show her, as I display my 
college laurels, that I am not all unworthy even 
of such love as hers? 

But yonder rises the village church, and there, 
on the lawn, beyond the church-yard, is the cot¬ 
tage where I have spent my happiest hours. 
How glad they will be to see me 1 I leap from 
the carriage—scale the high wall of the church¬ 
yard—but hist—here comes a funeral procession. 
Listen to the sepulohral tones of the olergyman, 

“ Man that is born of a woman is of few days, 
and hath but a short time to live. He is full of 
misery, fie cometh up as a flower and is cut 
down. He fleeth as it were a shadow, and never 
continueth in one stay.” 

But who oatne here? Uncle, aunt, oousins, 
all weeping, but she is not there. Can it be ? 
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beauty's tribute.—ode to summer. 


I read the name upon the coffin. Oh, horror— 
she is dead. 

“Broken up.” 

And they gave me a letter she had written: 
“ I am sick, dear cousin, and they tell me I may 
die. It would be very hard to die and leave 
this bright world, but very, very hard to die 
without seeing you. I hope you may return 
before I am gone, but I shall not send this till 
your session is over. You love me so well, and 
it would disturb you. If you do not come, we 
shall meet in heaven. Farewell!” 

“Broken up.” 

And I have lived till now, and still I find that 


the more we worship them, the man surely ar 
our earthly idols “broken up.” 

“’Twas ever thus. From childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay, 

I never loved a tree nor flower. 

But 'twas the first to Cade away. 

I never loved a dear gaselle, 

To clad me with its soft, black eye. 

But when it oame to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die.” 

God help thee, Till, and me, when the thi| 
of time have been lost in the vastness of etercfl 
to gain an entranoe into that land when (1 
weary are at rest, and the joys of which q 
never “bbokjbh up.” A 


BEAUTY'S TRIBUTE. 


BY MBS. M. J. RIOHABDSOK. 


I know that thou art beautiful, 

I know that thou art fair; 

That poets oft have sung in praise 
Of lip, and brow, and hair. 

But ah, no bard hath ever told. 

Of lips that vie with thine; 

Or brow whose glorious purity, 
Hath seemed so fit a shrine. 

Oh, thou art strangely beautiftd! 
Too beautiful for earth! 

With sunny brow, and golden hair, 
And bird-like laugh, and mirth. 

But, ah, 'tis not at beauty’s shrine, 
I’m kneeling, dear one, now; 

’Tis not at earth’s frail heritage, 

I'd have this heart to bow. 


Ah! no, for to thy keeping, 

A nobler gift is given; 

A gentle soul whose beauty seems, 

An offering fit for Heaven! 

And when thy waving hair is blanchW, 
And writ thereon decay, 

And the blue of thy gentle, sinless eye, 
Hath silently melted away— 

m love thee still, though beauty’s fled, 
As wo pass to the wished-for goal. 

For though time taketh each thing else. 
Still left is the beautiful soul! 

Then let us pass together. 

Till life from both is riven; 

And when our pilgrimage is o’er. 

We’ll meet high up in Heaven! 


ODE TO SUMMER. 


BY WILLIAM ROD1RIOK LAWB1R01. 


Loved season of the rosy hours, 

Why hast thou flown away from me? 

Nor left behind of all thy flowers, 

Save those which sere and wither’d be. 

How many friends we prised most dear 
Have thy bright pinions borne away; 

No more to bless our journey here. 

Or cheer with love life’s weary day. 

For thou didst come with golden light, 
And sunny hours, and balmy breath; 

Yet stole away our heart’s delight, 

And sealed the speaking eye in death. 


Fair Summer, when we meet again. 

And all thy roses sweetly bloom; 

May every heart be free from pain. 

Which now mourns o’er the silent tomb 

And when thy visit next shall close, 

And we are called to part once mom; 
Oh! leave me bnt a single rose 
From out of thine abundant store. 

So will I love thee, Summer, fhir! 

Of all the seasons sweetest, best; 

Till I a lasting Summer share, 

’Mid blooming bowers of endtas rest 
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HO.W TO MAKE ONE'S OWN DRESSES. 

MANTELET AND CHEMISE. 


BY BMILY H. MAY. 


XAHT1LBT. 

Wi give an engraTing, in 
this department, of a mantelet, 
called the Eugenie Mantelet, 
after the Empress of the French. 
It is at once elegant and econo¬ 
mical: and what many fair rea¬ 
ders may think better still, very 
fashionable. It has, in addition, 
the advantage of being so simple, 
that any lady can make it for her¬ 
self. The material is of worked 
muslin, and the shape is the 
shawl form, descending in a 
point at the back and in front. 
The Mantelet is edged by a deep 
Bounce of randyked needlework, 
and is confined at the throat by 
a small bow of pink ribbon, and 
lower down by a bow of the same 
ribbon, with flowing ends. A 
diagram is unnecessary for this 
mantelet. 



CHEMISE. 

Wn give, in addition, an engraving of a 
chemise of a most comfortable pattern, and 
easj to make, so easy indeed that a diagram is 
not necessary. In order to avoid ail unneces¬ 
sary fulness, it is very much sloped out where 
the sleeves are to be put in. There are only 
sufficient gathers about tho neck to make it set 
and wear well. An embroidered band, of which 
we giro the pattern, finishes this article about 
the neck. The sleeves are worked to corres¬ 
pond. All ladies, who have the time to em¬ 
broider, will find it much more economical to 
aim their under garments, with bands and frills 
>f their own working, than to buy the edgings 
ind ruffles usually sold in stores. Every lady, 
f possible, should make her own under-g&r- 
nents. 
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Materials. —Evan’s bonr’s-liead cotton, Xo. 
60. Crochet cotton, Xo. 22. Stomacher. Make 
ohain of 114 stitches. 

1st row.—Do. 

2d.—5 ch, miss 8, 1 do, x 3 ch, miss 3, 1 dc, 
x; repeat. 

3d.—x 6 dc, (the 3d coming over the 1st dc of 
last row,) f 3 ch, miss 2, 1 dc, f 8 t, 3 ch; re¬ 
peat from f. 

4th.—7 do, beginning on the 1st of the last 
row, * 3 ch, miss 8,1 dc, f t, 3 ch, miss 3, 9 dc; 
repeat from *. 

6th.—5 ch, miss 3, x 6 dc, (the 3d must come 
on the 7th of the last row;) 8 ch, miss 3, 1 dc, 

3 ch, miss 3, 6 do, 3 ch ; repeat from x. 

6th.—1 dc, * 1 ch, miss 1, 1 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 

5 dc, (the first of these on the 8d of the 5 dc 
last row,) 3 ch, miss 8, 5 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 1 dc; | 
repeat from *. 

7th.—1 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, x 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, ] 
1 do, 1 ch, miss 1, 9 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, 1 do, 1 ch, j 
miss 1, 1 dc, 1 oh, miss 1, 1 dc, 1 ch, x repeat 
from.) 

8th.—3 ch, miss 1, 1 dc, 2 ch, miss 2, 6 dc, 
(the 3 last dc, come over the 3 first of the 9,) 
x 8 ch, miss 3, 6 dc, 2 ch, mi9s 2, 1 dc, 1 ch, 
miss 1, 1 do, 2 ch, miss 2, 5 dc; repeat from x. 

9th.—3 ch, miss 2, 6 dc, (the last 8 on the 1st 
3 of the 6 in last row) x 3 ch; miss 8, 1 dc, 8 1 


ch, miss 3, 6 dc, 8 ch, miss 3, 6 dc, x : 
from. j 

10th.—4 dc, the last of which comes m 
centre of the 6; f 3 ch, miss 3, 1 do, 3 ek 
3, 1 dc, 8 ch. miss 3, 9 dc; repeat from *. 

11th.—2 dc, f 3 ch, miss 3, 1 dc, 8 &, 

3, 1 dc, 3 ch, miss 3, 1 dc, 3 ch, miss 3, fid 
repeat from f. ' 

12th.—3 ch, miss 3, dc on 4th, which As 
always be the centre one of the 3 ch of 
row. This completes one pattern; the next 1 
be begun at the 3d row; and you will e-hd 
that a gradual decrease is necessary to fens* 
stomacher shape of the front. ' 

Edoino.—S ame cotton and hook. Chssaf 
20 stitches; form a loop. 

1st Row.—5 ch, x miss 1, 1 dc, xjl 
peat 5 times, 1 dc. 

2d.—9 ch, 1 dc, into the loop, 2 ch, 1 de» 3 
next 2 ch, 1 dc, in the next, 2 ch, 1 dc, la 1 
7 ch, 1 dc, in the last. 

3d.—5 ch, 1 dc, in the large loop, x X 1 
dc, in the same, x 6 times; 2 ch, 1 dc, if 
next loop, 2 ch, 1 dc, in the next Turdj 
work, and repeat the 2d and 8d rows, ua4 
ficient is done for the neck; then do, ia 
pieces, sufficient for the small capes and 
and make up the dress with mull or 
muslin. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 

Materials. —French working cotton, No. 120. f names for marking are to he worked in 1 
Work in button-hole stitch and satin stitch. The i way precisely. 
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MEMORIES. 


PATTERN 

B T 


FOR BRAIDING. 

MBS. PULLAN. 
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his pattern is both beautiful and easily j equally well adapted, by Yarying the color and 
ked. It may be used in a variety of ways, material of the braid, for summer or winter gar- 
er on children’s dresses, or on ladies’. It is * ments. 




EDGINGS, TRIMMINGS, AND COLLAR. 


krs is to be worked with fine working cotton, over the stems, and the circles in open eyelet- 
button-hole stitch and satin<stitch, sewing holes. 


MEMORIES. 


BY MABY W. JANVBIN. 


sat by the sea-side at nightfall, 

In riie twilight cold and grey, 
a*1 close at my feet the waters 
W©re washing the sands away. 

b© voice of a storm eame moaning 
In from the surging sea— 
ad the sobbing tones of the storm wind 
W'ero bringing sad memories to me. 

kr X thought how the waters were laving 
Beaches of tropic sands, 
i d cried, “ Oh! what hath befallen 
The wanderer in foreign lands V 

l A. were the billows before me, 

%.nd strong and chill was the tide— 
t oolder the words I had spoken, 
Vnd stronger and sterner my pride. 

agone, had we parted 
>owm where the white sands sweep— 


One of us broken-hearted, 

And the other too proud to weep! 

He for wearisome wanderings 
Afar on the Indian main— 

And I—oh, / for the struggle— 

The struggle and toil after Fame! 

And, in the years that had followed 
That hour of passion and pride, 

Love’s tree had shed all its blossoms. 

And white Hope had flattered and died. 

No one had breathed his memory— 

No one had spoken his name; 

And my heart had grown cold and deadened, 
Nor oame to it pleasure or pain. 

But as I sat in the gloaming, 

Down by the desolate sea, 

How weary and sad the memories 
The storm-winds were bringing to me! 
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EDITORS 1 TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

"Only Foolish Love-Stories.” —A lady writes 
to us, that many husbands, when their wives ask 
them to subscribe for this, or any other Magazine, 
excuse themselves on the plea that there is nothing 
in periodicals but "foolish love-stories." She adds 
that "many a wistful glance, from pleading and 
tearful eyes, is cast toward their immovable lords, 
but of no avail.” 

How, really, we did not think that husbands oould 
be so prejudiced, much less on gallant We are very 
sure, at any rate, that lovers could not We say pre¬ 
judiced, because we take leavo to tell these "lords 
of creation,” that the stories in " Peterson,” what¬ 
ever bo the character of stories in other Magazines, 
are not "foolish love-stories.*” and of this they can 
satisfy themselves by reading. In fact, there is 
scarcely a story published in these pages, which 
does not directly teach some moral truth, for ex¬ 
amples of whioh we refer, in the present number, 
to Ellen Ashton's sketch, Alice Gray’s story, Miss 
Cary’s satirical tale, "Esquire Faxon and his Dea¬ 
cons,” and "Not A Bit Jealous.” Clergymen, and 
others, who read this Magazine, unite in recom¬ 
mending it for its utility in the family, not less than 
for its literary merits. 

But even were the stories in "Peterson” merely 
designed to amuse, did they never teach any lessons 
of duty or kindness, husbands would be selfish in 
refusing the small sum asked for by their wives, 
when the latter wished to subscribe. The "lord and 
master,” who smokes cigars, chews tobacco, eats 
oysters, or spends money otherwise in personal 
gratification, should be the last one to grumble if 
a wife asks for two dollars to subscribe for a periodi¬ 
cal, even if there is nothing but amusement to be 
had by it The wife, perhaps, sees even more folly, 
in the husband’s tastes, than he sees in the reading 
of love-stories. As a helpmate, as the one he has 
sworn to love, her fancies are surely entitled to some 
consideration. We may return to this subject again. 


Saving in Little Things. —Are you a housewife? 
Then remomber that true economy consists in saving 
in little things. "A penny saved,” says Franklin, 
"is a penny earned.” It is by small leakages, not 
by great ones, that wastefulness comes. The assi¬ 
duous watching, which is necessary to practise eco¬ 
nomy in this way, is so distasteful, that too many 
housewives disregard it: and hence the continual 
complaint, "I don’t see where the money goes.” 
A little butter wasted daily, a little sugar, a little 
tea, or a little meat, soon makes an aggregate that 
is important. While a housewife should never stint 
her table, she should never overload it: for what is 
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in excess is usually wasted. So, in dressing herself 
or her childftn, the prudent housewife never need¬ 
lessly spends money, but knits trimmings for under¬ 
clothes at odd times, and otherwise practises a 
lady-like economy. We repeat: extravagance, so hr 
at least as housewives are concerned, consists lea in 
lsvishness on a large scale than in not being careful 
to "save in little things.” 

Alice Cart's Stort. —We call attention particu¬ 
larly to "The French Martlets,” by the gifted AE« 
Cary, in the present number. The delicacy of ths 
satire, in this story, places it very high in American 
literature. There is many a fashionable wife, many 
a selfish lady-mother, who would do well to fn&i 
by its lessons. 

Mrs. Stephens. —Our coadjutor Is compelled to 
solioit the forbearance of the publio again, her health 
though slowly recovering, not being sufficiently estab¬ 
lished to enable her to resume "The Bound Girl* 
In the July number, however, she expects to gift 
several chapters. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Odoherty Paper*. By the late William Magi** 
L.L.D. Annoted by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 3 tmU 
New York: BedJUUL, Philada: T. B. Petencm.— 
The late Dr. Maginn was one of the wittiest talksn 
and readiest writers, whom Great Britain has ever 
produced. Under the sobriquet of Morgan Odohartr, 
he contributed a series of papers to "Blackwood's 
Magazine,” which, for brilliancy, point and raried 
information, have never been surpassed of thoiriind. 

In these two volumes now before ns, those spicy 
articles have been collected, with numerous and feli¬ 
citous notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, himself a 
gentleman of rare powers of mind. It is impossible ; 
to read these papers without incessant explosions of ! 
mirth. Yet the fun is so scholarly and refined, and j 
the results of Maginn's extensive reading are se 
admirably woven in among it, that the most fasti¬ 
dious enjoy it The volumes are handsomely printed, 
and ornamented with a full-length portrait of Magian. 

Men of Character. By Douglas JerroUL 1 vcL 
New York: Bunce & Brother. —A republieatioa d 
four of Jerrold's best sketches. Jerrold disputes 
with Thackeray the realm of modern satire; is ere* 
preferred by many to the author of "Pendennis; and 
and certainly is the better humorist The volume is j 
illustrated with several illustrations as racy as ths 
text Bunce A Brother show great tact in tfcrir | 
choice of republications, and are fast rising to fht j 
position of one of the leading firms in the trade. j 
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The Literary Li/e and Correspondence of the Coun- 
torn of Blessington. By B, B. Madden, 2 vole. New 
York: Harper A Brothers ,—These two volume* will 
bn sought after with great avidity. Suoh was the 
grace, tact and amiability of Lady Bleeeington, and 
so groat was the influence she wielded in consequenoe 
in literary society in London, that any record of 
her life however incomplete, or any selection from 
her correspondence however meagre, will command 
general attention. We are far from thinking that 
Dr. Madden has done the best he oould; but yet we 
are free to confess that he has made a most agree¬ 
able book. We cannot let the occasion pass never¬ 
theless, without entering our protest against the 
manner in which the faults of Lady Blessington are 
slurred over. She had, we grant, many excellencies, 
which partially palliated her great transgressions; 
Ibut this, while it calls for charity toward her, does 
not justify suppression of the truth. The Marguerite, 
Countess of Blessington, depicted in these volumes, 
is not the real Marguerite at all; for one phase only 
of her character is given. The best part of the 
volumes to us are the notices of the eminent men 
who met at “Gore House" with the extracts from 
their correspondence. The volumes are published 
in a highly creditable style. 

The American Debater, By James N. McElliott, 
L.L.D. 1 voL Neto York: Ivison A Phinney .—A 
work like this has long been demanded by the wants 
of the public. It is a lucid exposition of the princi¬ 
ples and practice of publie debate, containing, as the 
title-page sets forth, an account of the qualifications 
necessary to a good deliberative orator, the mode of 
acquiring these qualifications, the rules of order in 
assemblies for debate, specimens of debates in full 
and in outline, numerous questions for discussion, 
the forms of a constitution for literary clubs, and 
other matters of importance. Among a people so 
eminently deliberative as we Americans, such a work, 
If studied properly, will avert many a false issue in 
debate, and prevent many a controversy from ending 
in a quarrel. We recommend it, not only to debaters 
in colleges, but to those more advanced in life and 
knowledge. The volume is handsomely printed, 
neatly bound, and adorned with a graphic portrait 
of Daniel Webster. 

Mammon; or, The Hardships of an Heiress, By 
Mrs, Core, 1 voL Neto York: Bunce A Brother ,— 
We always read Mrs. Gore's novels with pleasure. 
She is a keen observer of conventional life, a skilful 
artist, careful in her style, elaborate in her delinea¬ 
tions of character, and always vivacious. The idea 
of this, her last work, is the deteriorating influence 
of the love of money. John Woolston is a creation 
quite equal, in his way, to Abednego, which is con¬ 
eeded to be one of the most fbrcible characters 
in modern fiction. The London Athenaewm, very 
high authority, pronounces “Mammon" to be, on 
the whole, the best of Mrs. Gore's novels. The 
volume is issued in very neat style. 


An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a 
Collection of Astronomical Tables, By Elias Loomis, 
L.L.D, 1 voL New York: Harper A Brothers ,— 
This work will prove almost priceless to amateur 
observers, practical surveyors, engineers, and young 
men pursuing a liberal education. It has been com¬ 
piled, with great care and labor, from the best 
standard works, among them Pearson's Practical 
Astronomy, Baily's Astronomical Tables, Delambre's 
Astronomic, and leading German treatises. Several 
of the tables have been computed entirely new; while 
others have been recomputed, extended and modi¬ 
fied. Nearly every instrument mentioned is illus¬ 
trated by a drawing. The very high merits of the 
work will incontestibly make it a text-book. The 
publishers have issued it in large type, printed it on 
stout white paper, and bound it substantially. 

Visits to European Celebrities, By William B, 
Sprague , D. D. 1 vol. Boston: Oould A Lincoln.— 
A series of graphic sketches, describing the appear¬ 
ance and manners of various eminent men, whom 
Dr. Sprague met in Europe in 1828 and 1836. Among 
the celebrities included in the volume are Robert 
Hall, Edward Irving, Rowland Hill, William Wil- 
berforce, Hannah Moro, Mrs. Grant, Miss Baillie, 
Noander, and Dr. J. Pye Smith. There were few in¬ 
dividuals, distinguished in either theology or litera¬ 
ture, whom Dr. Sprague, who seems to have had a 
taste for “lion-hunting,” did not visit. As every 
body is ourious to know how those, whose writings 
they are familiar with, looked, talked and acted, 
this volume will afford, we think, general satisfaction. 
An autograph is given of each person described. 

The Summer-Land. By A Child of the Sun. 1 vol. 
New York: Appleton A Co .—This is literally what 
it purports to be, a faithful delineation of Southern 
life. The skotches of character, manners, customs 
and soenery are admirable, such indeed as could 
emanate only from a writer long familiar with the 
South. The author gives evidence also, on every 
page, of a refined and cultivated mind. There are 
many really beautiful passages in the volume. 
Messrs. Appleton A Co. have published the book in 
a style of unusual elegance for a novel. 

Grace Lee. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co. —This, though inferior to 
“Nathalie,” or even to “Daisy Burns,” is still an 
agreeable book. The principal characters are drawn 
with great power, and but for the improbability of 
the incidents, the work would be Miss Kavanagh's 
best. Her minute painting gives a reality to hor 
fiotions, which makes them more interesting than 
those of most other novelists. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed, and bound in cloth. 

Harpers Story Books. No. 6. Frank. New York: 
Harper A Brothers .—Another of Abbott's entertain¬ 
ing and instructive books for youth, elegantly illus¬ 
trated. Tho “philosophy of tricks and mischief” is 
the text of the story; and right aptly is the task 
executed. 
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History of Turkey . By AL Be Lamartine, Vol. I. 
New York: B. Appleton & Co, Philada: T, B. 
Petereon. —The thousands, who have been fascinated 
bj Lamartine's “History of the Girondists,” will 
welcome this new work from his pen with positive 
enthusiasm. The peculiar qualities of bis mind ren¬ 
der him, perhaps, the most capable man of the age 
to narrate this brilliant episode in the annals of the 
Orient. The ordinary dull ohronicle, or even the 
more pretending philosophical history, would be out 
of place in a theme so romantic, whioh requires 
instead an eye quick to seize its salient points and a 
pen eloquent to delineate them. In Lamartine's 
hands the story of the Turks possesses intense inte¬ 
rest. It has evidently been a labor of love for him to 
rehearse their martial deeds, to depict their institu¬ 
tions, and to rebut the prejudices whioh have existed 
against them in Western Europe. We shall look, 
with avidity, for the two succeeding volumes, which 
the Messrs. Appleton promise to the public. The 
book is printed in an unusually neat style. 

Tri-Colored Sketches in Paris , during the years 
1851-2-3. 1 vol. New York: Harper A Brothers .— 
This is a collection of letters, originally written for 
a New York journal, and now republished, with the 
addition of graphic pictorial illustrations. The writer 
gives a vivid picture of social life in Paris, but 
his political strictures are less valuable, because 
his detestation of Louis Napoleon affects his im¬ 
partiality and destroys his trustworthiness. A cer¬ 
tain cynical, bitter tone he has, though, to some 
degree a reflex of Parisian life, is not pleasant But 
with these exceptions, the work is a valuable one, as 
It is, under all phases, agreeable and piquant The 
publishers have issued it in excellent style. 

The Chemistry of Common Life. By Jos. F. John¬ 
son. 2 vols. New York: B. Appleton & Co. —In 
these luoid volumes, Mr. Johnson has explained, to 
the popular capacity, the chemistry of everything 
relating to daily life. The bread we eat, the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, the narcotics we in¬ 
dulge in, and all the thousand things that relate to 
every day existence, are elucidated, with a sharpness 
of outline and a felicity of illustration, which leaves 
nothing else to desire. The work is destined to be¬ 
come standard. It will be of necessity in the library 
of every person pretending to intelligence. The 
publishers have issued it in excellent style, crowding 
its pages with suitable illustrations. 

The Practical American Cook-Book. By A House¬ 
keeper. 1 vol. New York: B. Appleton dc Co. —The 
aim of this book is not only to furnish the best re¬ 
ceipts that practice has developed, but to supply the 
scientific knowledge requisite for their full under¬ 
standing and skilful use. In both objects the author 
has eminently succeeded. The volume is well printed 
and prettily bound. We recommend it to all our fair 
readers, for some knowledge of cookery is indispen- 
sible, in our opinion at least, to every truly accom¬ 
plished woman. 


The Life of Sam Houston. Illustrated. 1 toL Nets 
York: J. O. Berby. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— The 
hero of San Jaeinto is a remarkable man in every 
respect. As his eventful life has heretofore been bat 
little known to his countrymen, we eagerly welcome 
this volume, which tells, without rhodomaatade, its 
instructive story. Senator Houston is what Carljle 
calls “a reality and not a sham," a rare thing in 
this age of conventionalism. We recommend the 
book as not only delightful, but as eminently in- 
structive, for it is os full of lessons of patriotic, 
sincerity and honesty as it is of stirring adventure 

The Slave of the Lamp. A Posthumous Novel B* 
William North. 1 voL New York : H. Long & Bro¬ 
ther. —This work of fiction is the last production of j 
Mr. North, having been fbund, among his papenj 
subsequent to his suicide. It is evidently autobio- 
graphical, at least in part, being full of those morbid 
views of life, which the author entertained, especiii.’j 1 
toward the close of his career. The book, howcur, 
is powerfully written. Long & Brother publish it a 
good style, handsomely bound in cloth. 

History of a Zoological Temperance Concern. 
Held in Central Africa in 1847. By Edward Eikh 
cock, B. B. L.L.B. 1 vol. Boston: A”. Noyes, 

11 Comhill. —A witty fable, designed to aid & 
cause of temperance. It will often prove succeed 
we think, when a didactic treatise might fail, fitf 
illustrated with numerous spirited engravings, fin 
Noyea will send it, free of postage, on receipt £ 
fifty oents by mail; and the hearty laughs it si! 
awaken are worth twice that sum. 

Foster's First Principles of Chemist .. Adapts l 
Specially for Classes. 1 vol. New York: Harper l 
Brothers. —We cannot recommend this book to 
highly. As a text-book for primary schools « 1 
invaluable. The diagrams and engravings wi 
make the subject plain to any capacity; whO* 4 
the most recently discovered, and most brilliant cl 
perimentx, are introduced. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed and substantially bound. 

The Old Inn. By Josiah Barnes, Senior. 1 e*t 
New York: J. C. Berby. Philada: T. H. P'Srrsim.-* 
A pleasant book, made op of stories supposed to | 
told at an inn. It has many capital scenes, plaid 
drawn from real life; “studies from Nature," as 
painter would say. We recommend it as admirah 
calculated to while away a dull hour. 

The May Flower; and Miscellaneous Writing*, \ 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 1 voL Boston: Pit ilk 
Sampson & Co. —A collection of fugitive stotmi 
sketches by the author of “Uncle Tom's Cak 
The volume is beautifully got up, and ill n nwj 
with a portrait of Mrs. Stowe, which repreecnai 
as quite a handsome woman. < 

Adelaide Waldegrave. By J. F. SmrtiL. 1 i 
New York: H. Long & Brother .— Said to b* taps 
even to “Minnie Gray," the well-known a©wl 
the same author. Published in cheap style fed 
cents. 
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Kenneth- By the author of u Heartsease-** 1 vol. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. —We received this 
novel, at so late a period of the month, as to render 
it impossible for us yet to pernse it The reputation 
of the author, however, is a guarantee of its worth. 
The publishers have issued it in excellent style. 

The Ins and Outs of Paris. By Julia M. Margue- 
riites. 1 vol. Philada: William White Smith, 195 
Chesnut Street. —The late hour at which we received 
this work prevents us, as in the case of “Kenneth,” 
from noticing it on its merits. The volume does 
credit, in typography and binding, to the publisher. 

Adventures Of Captain Priest. By the author of a 
“ Stray Yankee in Texas.** 1 vol. New York: Red- 
field. —A work crackling with puns, blazing with 
jokes, in short brilliant with every variety of wit 
and humor. There are two oapital illustrations also 
from the pencil of Parley. 

The Country Neighborhood. By Miss E. A. Du- 
puy. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 
An original American novel, published in cheap 
style, at fifty cents. 


SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 

Thb Mixbral Chaheleox. —When one part of 
black oxide of manganese and three parts of nitrate 
of potass, both reduced to powder, and mixed to¬ 
gether, are exposed in a crucible to a strong heat for 
about an hour, or as long as any gas continues to be 
disengaged, a compound of highly oxidised manga¬ 
nese and potass, possessed of some very curious pro¬ 
perties, is obtained. Experiment 1. A few grains of 
this compound, put into a wineglassful of water, 
produces a green color; an increase of the quantity 
changes the color to a blue; more still to a purple; 
and a yet farther increase produces a beautiful deep 
purple- Experiment 2. Put equal quantities of this 
substance into two separate wineglasses, and add to 
the one hot, and to the other cold, water. The hot 
solution will be of a beautiful green color ,* the cold 
one of a deep purple- By using more glasses, and 
water more or less in quantity, and at different tem¬ 
peratures, a great variety of colors will be produoed 
in thin way from the same substance. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Green Pea-Soup Maigre is, in Roman Catholic 
countries, made thus:—Take a quart of green peas, 
large, bnt not too old; boil them in Water, with salt, 
until they are thoroughly tender, then para the pulp 
through a sieve; now take a quart of new milk, and 
bent up in it the yolk of two eggs, and the white of 
one; put the pulp to this and boil for a quarter of an 
hour; just before stewing sweeten with white sugar, 
and add a little grated nutmeg and lemon-peel. 
This is a very popular and nourishing preparation 
for the nursery. 


Fine Rhubarb Jam. —Let the rhubarb be drawn on 
a dry day; wipe the stalks dean, but do not wash 
them; peel off the skin and coarse fibres, and slice 
the stalks thin. To each pound thus prepared, allow 
a pound of fine sngar in fine powder; put the fruit in 
a pan, and stew a quarter of the sngar amongst it 
and over it; let it stand until the sngar is dissolved, 
when boil it slowly to a smooth pulp; take it from 
the fire and stir in the remainder of the sugar by 
degrees; when it is dissolved, boil the proserve 
quickly until it becomes very thick, and leaves the 
bottom of the pan visible when stirred. The time 
required for preparing this preserve will depend on 
the kind of rhubarb used, and the time of year in 
which it is made; it will vary from an hour and a 
half to two hours and a quarter. The juice should 
be slowly drawn from it at first 

Essence of Jessamine is obtained in France in the 
following way:—A layer of the flowers is spread over 
the bottom of a hair sieve, and upon the flowers is 
laid a layer of small and detached bits of the finest 
cotton wool, which have been dipped in oil of Ben— 
that oil being preferable to any other, as it does not 
become rancid. Over the cotton is laid another layer 
of flowers, and so on, alternately cotton and flowers, 
until the sieve is full. When these have lain twenty- 
fonr hours, the flowers are removed and fresh ones 
introduced, a process repeated until the cotton is 
quite impregnated with the odor. The oil is then 
pressed oat of the cotton. Add to it some highly- 
rectified spirits of wine, and keep in closely-stopped 
bottles. The Jonquil rose, or Heliotrope, may be 
served in the same way. 

Rolled Brimstone for Cramp. —Sufferers will find 
that when attacked with cramp, whether in the feet, 
legs, stomach, or any other part, that immediate re¬ 
lief is afforded by holding in the hand a stick of 
brimstone, when it comes on. At such times the 
brimstone orackles and emits an offensive odor, 
which is not the case unless the cramp is present. 
If at all severe at the time, the brimstone as soon as 
touched breaks into pieces; after the same piece has 
been used several times it is less useful in relieving. 
To lay it in the palm of the band is sufficient. It 
does not relieve pain by applying it to the part in 
pain from cramp. This fails with some persons. 

To Take Impressions of Plants. —Born a common 
cork, till reduced to powder, and make into a thick 
paste with olive oiL With this plant the veiny side 
of a leaf (a sage leaf is a desirable one) with a camel- 
hair pencil, lay the leaf carefully on clean paper, 
painted side down, and place it in a book, under 
pressure. In a quarter of an hour, remove the leaf 
carefully from the paper, and yon will find an exact 
impression left 

To Bake a Custard. —A custard, if well made, and 
properly baked, will be quite smooth when cut, 
without the honey-combed appearance, or any whey 
in the dish. Both these are occasioned by too hot 
an oven. Bake it in a very slow oven from twenty 
to thirty minutes, or more. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS 


White Elder Flower Wine .—Boil eighteen pounds 
of white powder sugar, with six gallons of water, and 
the whites of two well-beaten eggs; then skim, and 
put in a quarter of a peck of elder flowers from the 
tree; do not keep them on the fire. When nearly 
cold, stir in six spoonfuls of lemon juice, four or fire 
of good yeast and beat well into the liquor; stir it 
every day; put six pounds of the best raisins, stoned, 
into the oask, and tun the wine. Stop it dose, and 
bottle in six months. When well kept, this wine 
resembles Frontiniac. 

To Preserve Pine-Apple .—Cut the fruit in slices 
about one-fifth of an inoh thick; stew powdered 
sugar an eighth of an inch thick over the bottom of 
a jar, and put the slices on it; put more sugar on 
this, and then another layer of slices; and so on, 
until the jar be full. Place the jar with the fruit 
up to the neck in boiling water, and keep it there 
until the sugar is completely dissolved, which may 
take half an hour; remove the scum as it rises. 
Lastly, tie a wet bladder over the mouth of the jar 
or cork, and wax it. 

Coldslaw .—Shave as fine as possible a hard head 
of white cabbage, put it in a salad bowl, and pour 
over it the usual salad dressing. Another way is, 
to out the cabbage head in two, shave it finely, put 
it in a stew-pan with half a teacupful of butter, a 
teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
and a salt-spoonful of pepper; cover the stewpan, 
and set over a gentle fire for five minutes, shaking 
it occasionally. When thoroughly heated, serve it 
as a salad. 

Raspberry Biscuits .—Select fine raspberries, and 
their weight in fine sugar. Reduce the fruit to a 
pulp by boiling, and then take the fruit off and add 
the sugar. Stir in until the sugar is dissolved. Pour 
the paste on tins to dry it As soon as the surfaoe 
of the top is dry, cut the paste into cakes of different 
shapes, and oontinue to dry them in a slow oven 
until they are orisp. Put in tin boxes, and keep in 
a dry place. 

Baked Gooseberry Pudding .—Soald the fruit, and 
when quite tender, rub it through a sieve, and 
sweeten to taste with brown sugar. Melt a quarter 
of a pound of butter in some cream, beat the yolks of 
six and the whites of three eggs, grate a little lemon 
peel, and mix the whole well together, adding a little 
ratafia; bake in a dish lined with puff paste. 

To Preserve Raspberries Whole .—Make some very 
strong syrup, and when it is quite thick, put the 
raspberries in, and boil them five minutes, taking 
off any scum that may arise; take them off the fire 
and add a little sifted sugar; then boil again, skim¬ 
ming as before; this process, and the powdering with 
sugar, must be repeated three or four times. 

Light Currant Dumplings .—For each dumpling 
take three tablespoonfuls of flour, two of finely chop¬ 
ped suet, three of currants, a pinch of salt, and as 
much milk as will make a thiok batter of the ingre¬ 
dients. Tie in well-floured cloths, and bail an hour. 
Serve with sweet wine sauce. 


Rum Shrub .—Oranges and lemons four each, loaf 
sugar two pounds; rub the sugar on the fruit until 
the whole of the yellow rind is off, then add ooe 
gallon of rum; allow the sugar to dissolve in the 
spirit; mix, and add one pint of lemon juice, sad 
one pint of orange juice, and two quarts of water 
that has boiled, and stood to oooL Brandy shrub 
may be made in the same way, substituting brandy 
for rum. 

To Preserve Cranberries .—In preserving cranber¬ 
ries, for every pound of fruit use two of sugar. 

Eel Patties are made by parboiling the eels and 
baking them in paste with seasoning. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Sea-Weeds. —Sea-weeds must all be soaked is 
large quantities of fresh water, so as to extract the 
salt before they are laid down to dry. If the col¬ 
lector has not time to examine and lay them dcvn 
while at the sea-side, nothing more should be dm j 
than allowing them to dry moderately in the opei 
air, and tying them up loosely in strong brown 
paper. They may thus be carried without injury to 
any distance; and when macerated in fresh water, 
will expand as fully as before. 

The mode of preserving large sea-weeds whkk 
will not adhere to paper and require gummisg, a 
thus:—After well cleaning and pressing, brush tbs 
coarser kinds of Algss over with spirits of turpen¬ 
tine, in which two or three small lumps of gwe- 
m as tic have been dissolved by shaking in a vua 
place: two-thirds of a small phial is the proper pro- j 
portion, and this will make the specimens retain a 
fresh appearanoe. 

To Extract thr Essential Oil fro* ajt 
Flower. —Take any flowers yon like, which stratify 
with common sea-salt in a clean earthen glased psL 
When thns filled to the top, cover it well and ca nj 
it to the cellar. Forty days afterward put a asps 
over a pan, and empty the whole to stnis tbs 
essence from the flowers by pressure. Bottle the* 
essence and expose it four or five weeks in the na» 
and dew of the evenings to purify. One single drop 
of that essence is enough to soent a quart of wafer. 

Th* Marvellous Fountain. —Suspend a vewel 
of water from the arch, and place in the vessel e 
capillary syphon. The water will at first issue by 
drops only; but when the wheel is put in motion, 
there will be one continual stream of water; and if | 
the electrification be strongs a number of streams 
will issue in the form of a oone. The stream wifi 
appear quite luminous in the dark. 

Combustion under Water. —Put a small quan¬ 
tity of hyper oxi-muriate of potass and a bit of 
phosphorus into a wine-glass; pour on them cold 
water. Take a glass tube and dip one end ints 
sulphuric acid; press with the finger upon the uppw 
orifice to retain it, oonvey the end to the bottom of 
the glass, take away the finger, and the combustion 
will take place instantly. , 
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' FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. i.—A Dress of Buff Tissue plaided with 
dark Brown. —The skirt is trimmed with three 
broad flounces scalloped, each edged with a wreath 
of flowers of the color of the plaid, woven in the 
material. The edge of the flounces are trimmed 
with a narrow cut fringe. The corsage is made with 
a basque trimmed like the flounces. Sleeves tight 
to the elbow, and finished with two bias ruffles, orna¬ 
mented to correspond with the basque and flounces. 

Fig. n.—G entlemen's Walking Costume of 
white pantaloons and brown coat. We have been 
so often solicited to give, occasionally, fashions for 
gentlemen, that we comply, this month, with the re¬ 
quest 

Fig. m.—T he Rosita Mantilla is made from a 
new and beautiful shade of light tan-colored silk, 
with trimming of the same, made in quite a pretty 
and novel manner. The back of the mantle resem¬ 
bles somewhat a basque slightly curving to the 
figure, and finished with two box plaited ruffles, 
very full, with a neat gauze trimming on the edge 
of each ruffle. The trimming of silk follows the 
seams from the arm over the shoulder and down the 
baok. The ends are square, finished with the two 
ruffles in keeping with the rest of the garment, and 
the entire effect is novel and beautiful. It is one of 
the new designs selected by Mr. Bell while in Paris, 
and we can promise our lady readers that it is really 
new in style, and they may expect from us a con¬ 
tinuance of the most beautiful designs in Mantillas 
that have ever yet been published. 

Fig. rv.— Tulle Bonnet. —The foundation con¬ 
sists of blue bonillonne tulle, ornamented with rows 
of narrow blonde. On one side, a bouquet of white 
"tses, with foliage made of crape. Under-trimming 
of white blonde, with white and blue crape flowers. 

Fig. v.— Bonnet of Pink Grape. —The top of 
the crown is crowned by bands of narrow black lace, 
and a deep fall of black lace, having a Vandyke edge 
turned back over the front of the bonnet On one 
side there is a bouquet of damask roses with foliage 
of black crape. Under-trimming, a cap of white 
blonde, with damask rose-buds, and foliage of black 
velvet 

Fig. vi. — Summer Mantelet of spotted muslin, 
edged with a Vandyke trimming. Above the trim¬ 
ming is a puffing through whloh a green ribbon is 
to be run. The mantelet is fastened in front by a 
bow and ends of green ribbon. Any other oolor 
which the taste may dictate can be need. This 
mantelet is very simple and is easily made. 

Fig. vn.—R ichelieu Pardessus for a little 
Bot.—T his pardessus is made of white Marsailles 
or pique, and braided with linen braid. Sleeves 
with Louis Quatores cuffs. 

Fig. vm.— Express Collar of guipure, with long 
points in front, ornamented with ribbons laid on flat. 
A very beautiful affair. 

Fig. ix.—Mousquetairb Collar, of satin-stitch 
embroidery mixed with Valenciennes. 


* Fig. x. — Ball Head-Dress. —The baok hair is 
twisted, and turned round at the back part of the 
head. The front hair is disposed in bows, three of 
whioh pass along the upper part of the head, just 
above the forehead. A beautiful wreath of roses and 
foliage is intertwined with the hair, and pendent 
sprays droop at each side of the face. 

Fig. xi. — Chemisette. —Of a pattern entirely new, 
and intended to be worn under a dress having a low 
corsage. The chemisette is half-high, and composed 
of Brussel* net. It is trimmed at the top by a fall 
of scalloped lace, headed by a quilling of very narrow 
satin ribbon. In front, there are two rosettes of laoe, 
having in the centre loops of satin ribbon, the lower 
one finished by three long ends. On each shonlder, 
a bow of satin ribbon with long ends. 

Fig. xil—Berthe.— It is made on a foundation 
of very thin white tulle, and is formed of throe rows 
of quilling of pink gauze ribbon, and intervening 
rows of lace insertion. The sleeves are formed in 
the same manner. From the berthe rows of pink 
ribbon descend to the point in front of the waist, 
where they unite in a rosette and ends. 

Fig. xin.—C hild's Dress. —The material is very 
fine white cambric muslin, and the skirt has three 
flounces of rich eyelet-hole work. These flounces 
are of graduated widths, and the upper one is fast¬ 
ened with the fulness of the skirt to the end of tho 
corsage. The latter has a stomacher front of rich 
needlework; and a berthe of needlework, correspond¬ 
ing with the flounces, passes over the shoulders and 
descends in a point to the front of the waist The 
short sleeves are trimmed with rows of the same 
needlework. A sash of light-blue sarsenet ribbon is 
fastened in a bow and ends in front, and at each 
side of the waist is fixed a small bow and ends of 
narrower ribbon. Similar bows on the sleeves. 

Fig. xiv.— Evening Basquinb. —This is suitable 
for a small evening party. The foundation is formed 
of very fine clear sprigged muslin, and the trimming 
consists of lace and bouillons of Brussels net This 
trimming is disposed in the manner of breteUe* 
passing from the shonlder to the waist, narrowing 
to a point in front The sleeves ore formed of two 
bouillons surmounting two frills of broad lace. The 
basque oonsists of two flrills of laco, each headed by a 
bouillon. Bows of blue ribbon on the shoulders, at 
the throat, and at the point in front of the waist 

General Remarks. —Those dresses which are not 
worn with basques, are usually round at the waist, 
and have a very slight frilness, which is confined by 
a belt or sash. They are plain on tho shoulder. The 
open oorsage is still much the more fashionable, 
though some prefer the closed corsage, particularly 
for the more ordinary dress, or street wear. Braces 
are more in vogue than ever. Some pass over the 
shonlders and approach very near together at the 
waist, where they terminate in bows and ends, and 
others oross at the waist, and extend down the 
basque. Fringe and ribbon are both profusely used 
as trimmings. 
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publisher's corner. 


The new Barege Shawls are among the best 
adapted for the summer season. The texture being 
Hght, and possessing a slight degree of warmth, ren¬ 
ders them available when the atmosphere has be- 
oome chilled by successive falls of rain. Many of 
these shawls are long, like the cashmere shawls, and 
when folded, they form a comfortable covering for 
the shoulders and chest They are of various pat¬ 
terns and colors: some are striped, and others are 
oovered with a palm-leaf pattern in tints vying with 
the most beautiful cashmeres. Those having a black 
ground and a border of palm-leaves so deep as to 
leave very little of the ground plain, are most re¬ 
cherche for neglige costume. Among the most ele¬ 
gant patterns may be mentioned some covered with 


stripes, alternately blue, white, and fawn-color, the 
stripes being sprigged either with small paha-leans 
or flowers, or covered with arabesque designs. 

The Parabols are of a medium size this season,and 
in place of the long ivory or pearl top so fashionable 
heretofore, those with a ring oovered with silk, to 
which is attaohed a couple of tassels, are the most ia 
favor. For the more elegant kinds used for the car¬ 
riage, bows and ends of ribbon supply the place of 
tassels. The large parasols of chintz muslin with 
ample flounces of the same are indispensible for the 
country. Some fashionable ladies carry parasols 
made of foulard in chintz patterns, and having a 
border edged with a narrow feather fringe. Then 
are very graceful and truly elegant 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


A New Volume With July. —With the next 
number, we shall begin the twenty-eighth volume 
of “ Peterson,” which will afford a good opportunity 
for new subscribers to enrol themselves. Those old 
subscribers, whose terms expire with the present 
number, will please not to forget that all names are 
erased from our books as soon as the period has 
elapsod for which they have paid. By this rigid 
adherence to the cash system, no paying subscriber 
for “ Peterson” is taxed for those who don’t pay, as 
is the case where a Magazine credits subscribers; 
for then good subscribers help to pay fbr bad ones. 
Moreover, a Magazine conducted on our principle 
never forces itself on subscribers; for when their 
time is up they are discontinued as of course. We 
feel confident that all our old friends will return, 
and that with them will come thousands of new. 
During the next volume we shall add greatly to the 
beauty, interest and usefulness of our Magazino. 
Our motto is “improvement, incessant improvement” 
At the request of numerous subscribers we shall here¬ 
after publish a piece qf now mnsic monthly. Our pat¬ 
terns in embroidery, knitting, netting, crochet, our 
fashions, our engravings, and our original stories 
shall continue to excel. Neither money, time, nor 
industry shall be spared, not only to keep “ Peter¬ 
son” where it is, ahead of all others, but to render it 
UNAPPROACHABLE. 

Get Up Clubs. —In many places there is bnt one 
copy of “Peterson” taken, where there should be 
dozens. We ask our subscribers to do all they can, 
by exhibiting their copies, to procure clubs, or in¬ 
duce others to procure them. Where a number is 
injured by exhibiting, we will supply a duplicate. 

Doing More Than We Promise. —We begin, in 
this number, a series of articlos on “Making Paper 
Flowers,” of which we had said nothing in our pros¬ 
pectus. But the newspaper press all testify that 
“ Peterson” is invariably ahead of his promises. 


Our Galaxy op Contributors. —It is universal!} 
conceded that this Magazine furnishes better reading 
than any other periodical for ladies. Such a galaiy 
of writers as Carry Stanley, Alice Cary, Ella Bed- 
man, Frank Lee, Clara Moreton, Ellen Ashton, Alice 

Gray, and the author of “ Susy L -'s Diary,” could 

not be collected by any cotemporary. If “Peterson" 
had no other claims to popularity, the excellence of 
its stories, all of which are original, would render it 
cheap at its subscription price. 

“A Dollar Lower.”— Recollect that “Peterson' 
is & dollar lower than Magazines of its class. Is 
clubs of eight it is but $1,25. Who cannot aierd 
that? The beginning of a new volume makss this 
the time to subscribe. Back numbers to Janaaiy 
can be furnished to those persons preferring to begii 
then. 

Our Fashion Platr. —Isn’t it beautiful? 
wish every lady hi America coaid oompsis the 
colored fashion plates, we have given in this 
with those furnished by other Magazines. Tkw* 
would not be many ladies, afterward, without ** Per¬ 
son.” 

Balk of a Thousand Flowers. —This new cos¬ 
metic, manufactured by Fetridge A Co., Bostoz, if 
already in great demand. We receive so many lit¬ 
ters, asking where it may be had, that we state, coet 
for all, “at the nearest good druggist’s.” 

Post-Town, County and State. —In remitting, 
mention, at the head of the letter, the post-town, 
county and state. When a removal takes pUc*» 
mention, not only the new direction, but also the 
old. 

Send us a Stamp.—A ll letters, requiring an U* 
swer, must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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Vol. XXVIII. PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1865. No. 1. 


A SKETCH “BELOW BLEECKEB.” 

BT MISS ALICE 6BA7. 


“Died, on the eight instant, of consump- j 
tion, Francisco Padrilla, aged sixty, a native of | 
Venice.” How often does such a notice meet! 
your careless eye as you run over the list of! 
deaths in the evening paper! The fifth act of 9 
another life tragedy has just closed in your j 
midst, and surely there is enough on the sur¬ 
face of this brief announcement to form material 
for imagining the foregoing scenes. It is worded 
with all possible conciseness—the last clause 
might perhaps have been omitted, but in that 
did not the pen follow the home-turnings of the 
heart that had just ceased to beat? Ha(f not 
the gliding gondolas of the “silent city’* risen 
before the dying, and the dip of their oars 
sounded in his ear like echoing music? For 
sixty years he had buffeted the atorms of life, 
and at least, amid the roar and the rush of the 
great city whither his steps had strayed, on the 
eight instant, he died. The fact you read of so 
coolly is filling some heart with curdling agony. 

I used often to watch him go in and out, the 
poor foreign artist who never seemed to have 
any orders for the pictures that succeeded each 
other on his easeL His black velvet coat grew 
every day more rusty, his step more spirit¬ 
less. How lonely he looked amid the jostling 
crowd in Broadway, and what a lingering, melan¬ 
choly glance would he cast upon it as he reached 
his own corner, and turned down into the chill 
ehadow of the lofty hotel! Once I saw him 
pause by a stand of oranges, in whose golden 
gleam he caught a look of sunny Italy—three 
cents was too much—he shook his head and 
passed on. With the exercise of a little Yankee 
guessing I soon learned much about the family. 
There was a boy with a Murillo head, and large, 
deep eyes, who, as winter advanoed, went and 
came with the packages of law-papers which had 
been his father’s burden. And day by day, in 
rain and shine, a girl of eighteen wrapped her 
thin shawl about her, and went to her round of 
Vol. XXVIII.—1 


music lessons. I knew her errand by her well- 
worn port-folio. 

But after awhile the daughter’s splendid voice 
attracted the attention of an “artist Lyrigue,” 
and she received an offer for an opera engage¬ 
ment The terms proposed would fail to pay 
for the wear and tear of voice and strength in a 
most laborious occupation, but the eye of the 
employe had glanced around the bare room, and 
rested upon the pale, pinched cheek of Filippa. 

| With a coarse jest about rouging for the stage, 

| he took his leave, and now the lamps of a rickety 
hack glare at midnight upon the bed-room ceil¬ 
ings of the neighbors. Filippa still returned at 
dusk from her music lessons, however, alone and 
hurriedly, patiently enduring the street imperti¬ 
nences which assail the “shabby-genteel” more 
than the laboring and even ragged poor. 

But one night, while Filippa was singing at 
the opera, her father died. Did stupified misery 
keep dry the eyes of those lovely Italian orphans 
as they bent above the silent lips, or busied 
themselves in vain endeavors to throw around 
the rough coffin something of the grace and ten¬ 
derness of their own loved land? Poverty’s iron 
cuts deep into the soul at such a time. There 
were all the repulsive accompaniments of death, 
there was the unmarked grave in Potter’s-field 
staring them in the face. 

But what is all this to thee, fair dweller in 
Fourteenth street, stretched on thy velvet lounge, 

planning a costume for Mrs. T-’s nextrecep- 

tion? The remains of poor Francisco Padrilla 
lie in a low, dreary house far “below Bleecker.” 
It is but a few steps from laughing, glittering 
Broadway, but your little feet never stumbled 
over its uneven pavement. There the roar of 
the near tide of g^yety and bustle is a weariness 
and a mockery, and to you, perhaps, this recital 
seems the same. What is it all to you? Let me 
tell you. You were at the opera last night. 

* From your luxurious box you saw and listened 
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SONG. — HU MILITT. 


to the impersonation of genius, and lent a laugh-; 
ing ear to presumptuous comments on the “fine 
points” of the fair girl before you. Did you 
follow her home in imagination? That voice 
that thrilled through your being, might it not 
have caught its pathos from some scene of suf¬ 
fering you may never hear of? that look, the 
wildness of whose grief was “finely done,” you 
said, was it all acting? It was poor Filippa 
Padrilla who enchanted you last night. What 
sight is flashing before the eye she raises to 
light and splendor and wreathing smiles? the 
white, cold forehead of her unburied father. 
What sound is ringing in her ear, low, but having 
power to drown the orchestra accompaniment ? 
the wail of her little brother, watching alone by ; 
the corpse. For the sake of his bread as well 
as her own, she dare not be absent on a benefit 
night. And yet the words of mimic grief almost 
choke her who has its quivering, bleeding reality 
in her heart. Oh! lift the veil, and the rose- 


wreath on her brow will show forth a crovnd 
thorns, and the trinkets, and gauze, and tinsel 
the mockery and misery they are. And all tfai 
so near, so near to you, fair laSy; you can era 
hear her breath that gaspingly comes from ta 
depth of her heroic conflict A few steps, as 
she, a maiden like yourself, might stand by voi 
side. But no thought of the possible truth dii 
turbs, for a moment, your care of your lorguetl 
and ermined mantle, or changes your cold, oil 
cising gaze. She smiles—she sparkles—you 1# 
no farther 

Ah, lady! were the girl to come and tell yt 
her story, I know your eyes would filL Were 
to lead you to that death chamber with its la 
child-mourner, though you might shudder« 
shrink, I know you would pity, but the red 
not lifted—the barrier is not broken dovn 
tween Fifth Avenue and the purlieus of Cha 
street, and so on goes the current of idjf 
selfishness. You never think. 


SONG. 


BY WILLIAM BODEBICK LAWBENCE. 


Pearls nestled in her golden hair 
So beautiful and bright, 

And diamonds with a thousand hues 
Shot forth a dazzling light; 

But on her cheek no roses bloomed, 
And pale was lip and brow; 

Yet in her loveliness she stands 
Before me even now. 

Sweet musio sent a thrill of joy 
Through many a gentle heart. 

But not a moment’s happiness 
To her did it impart; 


For sorrow waa indeed enthroned 
Within her youthful breast. 

Her spirit sought no pleasure there, 
Her heart—it found no rest 

The flowers which graced her diadem 
Were not more fair than she, 

The rose-bud and the lily pure— 
Flow'rs from the almond tree; 

But sorrow will not flee away 
For music, flower, or gem; 

The hearts that cherish hidden griefs, 
God cheer and strengthen them! 


HUMILITY. 


BY W. FLEMING. 


The skylark blithely plumes her wings, 
And up, up, up, with joyous bound 
Ascendeth, and “at Heaven's gate sings;” 
But builds her nest upon the ground. 

So, on the wings of faith and love, 

Up, up, humility ascends 


To the eternal throne above, 1 

While at her Maker’s feet she bend*. V 

Then, mark—by God’s own finger traced— J 
Her high and glorious destiny; j 

“Pride”—said the word—* 4 shall be ateed. j 
But I’ll exalt humility!” j 
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THE AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


BY X. W. D1W11S. 

Cora B - was something of a flirt—there is A beantiful, oool, summer afternoon was se- 

ieufiDg it, though I do not like to admit any- lected for the first ride; and Cora, mounted on 
eg to her disadvantage, for she was a great a gentle but spirited animal, exhilirated by the 
rite of mine. exercise, and excited by the lively nonsense her 

!e was a pretty, little brown thing, with companion was talking to her, had never been in 
eks that the rich blood mantled freely through, better spirits, or looked more lovely. 
hough it came from a warm, generous heart. Their way led them along by the romantic 
rn-ripe lips, often parted to reveal two rows banks of the Connecticut, in the direction of 
Marly teeth, as the meny laughter burst Ames’ famous establishment—then, and I sup- 
ingly out—figure rather petite, but full and pose now, a favorite ride with the people of 
eful—a foot and hand of fairy-like symmetry, Springfield, on account of the excellence of the 
hair dark, and glossy as satin—such were road, and the beauty of the scenery, 
i of her outward attractions Add a pretty, The country was looking most enchantingly. 
coquettish manner, and a temper unspoilably The river gleamed blue and sparkling on their 

t,and you will have some idea of Cora B-. right, and on the left, a very full and complete 

ra was only eighteen, but her lovers were orchestra of road-side choristers chanted bo¬ 
dy so numerous, that, had she cared to witchingly behind their vernal screen Cora’s 
count of them, she must have had a notched heart, as well as her ears, was filled with music, 
file Robinson Crusoe, for surely her giddy and her bright cheeks glowed, and her black 
head could never have remembered them eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

) tout that, or some similar aid. The sun was still high when they turned home- 

Irybody petted, admired and flattered her; ward, and after a lively canter, they slackened 
nn&ke love to one so loveable, seemed as their pace, to enjoy the quiet loveliness of nature, 
ud natural as to inhale the fragrance of a Coming to an alluring little side-road, which led 

into a wood, they were tempted by curiosity, and 
wg the newest, and consequently the most the earliness of the hour, to leave the main road 
d of her admirers, was Horace Henderson, to explore it. 

—> who had recently come to Springfield, It was an enchanting little fairy causeway, 
native place. carpeted with turf, and canopied with green; 

iea being the novelty of the season, he Cora was wild with delight. Horace seemed 
decidedly clewer and agreeable fellow— either less pleased, or more occupied with other 
ne and talented; therefore Cora, without thoughts, for he was unusually silent. Cora, 
to make a serious conquest, would have observing his absent mood, laughingly inquired 
vtified at her lack of skill, if she had not the reason. 

fd in adding bo distinguished an attache, . Horace rallied himself, and replied with gayety, 
ain. a little forced, 

her an effort greater than usual to do ; “Ah, Miss Cora, has not a man in love the 
rer, and even when she had so far con- ; sanction of Shakspetre, and all the poets, to be 
« to find him her obedient servant to ; merry or sad—absent or whimsical, at his own 
, she saw, or fancied she saw, that his capricious will? I claim immunity under the 
a were less the result of love than laws enacted by the poets in favor of distressed 
and admiration. lovers—for do you know, Miss Cora, you see 

s quite oontent, however, and the inti- before you a man very much in love?” 
reenthem daily increased. Cora flirted “It is coming!” said Cora to herself. “Well 
le so much- Horace carried her bou- I’m sorry—perhaps I can laugh it off,” and she 
e than she did herself—she hardly ever answered aloud, “Indeed! let me take a good 
ty one else to fan her after dancing, look then, for I should like to see the symptoms 
he asked hex* to ride with him, she of a state, come to be regarded now-a-days as ^ 
- marks all of high favor. problematical.” 
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THE AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


“Pray be serious, dear Cora, for my sake/’ 
replied Horace, in an earnest voice. “I cannot 
jest on this subject—it is one too deeply in¬ 
volving my happiness. We have not known each 
other long, Cora, but I am not one of those who 
believe that the growth of friendship must 
always be counted by days and weeks. I think 
I know you well, as if I had been acquainted 
with you all my life—and I am sure you will not 
think I claim too much in asking you to listen to 
me. The love I feel is so deep and earnest that 
it demands and must have expression. May I 
speak freely, Cora?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Cora, in a tone of dis¬ 
tress—for though something of a flirt, as I have 
admitted, she was incapable of a coquettish 
pleasure in witnessing her victim’s pain, or 
keeping him in suspense. “Do not tell me any 
more—I am very, very sorry if I have done 
wrong, but I do not, and cannot return your 
affection.” 

Mr. Henderson looked up in astonishment; he 
appeared for a moment not to understand her, 
and then for a few minutes to feel some embar¬ 
rassment, but he said at last, with a half-smile, 

“You have made a very natural mistake, Miss 
Cora, and one it would, perhaps, be more politic, 
or at least, polite, to leave uncorrected—but my 
policy is always a straightforward one, and I 
will confess it was not to yourself I had allusion 

just now, but to Miss C-, of Boston. The 

kind friendship you have shown me, induced me 
to hope you would allow me the luxury of talking 
to you of what constantly occupies my thoughts. 
I trust you will permit me to do so still, will you 
not?” 

Cora’s face was scarlet—she had made the 
awkwardest of feminine mistakes. She dropped 
her horse’s reins, and hid her face in her hands, 
overwhelmed with confusion, and unable to utter 
a word. 

Horace caught the bridle, and led her horse 
for her, while he strove by saying the kindest 
things in the world—by treating the whole thing 
as a trifling jest, and by skilfully presenting to 
Cora the only consoling feature in the case—that 
her reply had been a refusal—to banish her an¬ 
noyance and mortification. 

After a time she was induced to join rather 
shyly in his laugh, and then followed his pro¬ 
mised confession. It consisted simply of a lover’s 
raptures over a fair divinity, whom, notwith¬ 
standing his secret adoration, his poverty forbade 
him to address. 

Cora proved a very sympathizing and inte- 
- rested listener; and though she had no advice 
to offer, Mr. Henderson was charmed with the 


! absorbed attention she gave his story, and they 
parted better friends than ever, notwithstanding 
| the blunder she had made. 

| A few days after this conversation, an opening 
I presented itself to young Henderson, in another 
city, and he left Springfield to avail himself of 
it He was absent for about two years, sad 
having succeeded beyond his utmost hopes in his 
business, he treated himself, one summer, to the 
pleasure of returning to Springfield to spend kis 
vacation. 

As a matter of course, he renewed his acquaint¬ 
ance with Cora. He found her still unmarried, sad 
unengaged; but quite as pretty, and he thought, 
far more fascinating than ever before. 

The fact is, that having been entirely cured of 
the youthful fancy he had entertained for Miss 

C-, by the unexpected marriage of that lady 

before his circumstances had so far improved as 
to justify him in declaring his attachment, he 
met Cora with a heart free, instead of fettmd, 
and he could not but see how very attracts, 
and loveably sweet she was. 

His attentions were renewed, but in a tctj 
different spirit from that in which they had be«a 
tendered of old. 

Cora, however, quite unaware of this drag*, 
of * circumstances and feelings, received then 
quite on the former friendly footing. Indeed 
she was far more friendly and secure, than thea, 
for she fancied she knew exactly the state a ( 
Horace’s affections, and her intimacy with him 
could not therefore possibly lead to mifundff- 
standings either on his part or her’s. 

She felt thus quite free and easy to rid* 
walk, or talk with him without scruple. Scat- 
times, it is true, she had a feeling that there was 
something in his manner she did not quit* under¬ 
stand—a something more of reserve, and at the 
same time warmth, than formerly, which puzzled 
her, but she decided she must be mistaken, and 
tried to bauish such fancies. 

One day it chanced that they rode out in the 
very same direction they had taken on the occa¬ 
sion of their first ride. Coming to the shady 
lane, they turned aside, as before, to explore its 
cool recesses, and see if two years had brought 
any changes to so retired a spot. 

As they slowly pursued their way, Horace 
said smilingly, 

“Do you remember, Cora-” 

“My awkward mistake?” interrupted she. 
with a quick blush. “I was just thinking of it; 
but don’t talk about it.” 

“/was thinking,”said Horace, quietly, “that 
it was my mistake, not yours.” 

“How so?” 
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“Because I have since found that the confes¬ 
sion of lore I then made was but a mistake and 
i falsity—in short, my profession should hare 
been to you, Cora, and I cannot imagine where 
my wits were not to know it. Dearest Cora, let 
me correct my error by telling you how dearly— 
better than I can tell, or you can imagine, I lore 
jou.” 

He looked at her, perhaps for encouragement, 
bat not meeting the responsive glance he doubt¬ 
less expected, he added in alarm, 


“ Surely, surely, Cora, you will not repeat the 
same cruel answer?” 

“I can hardly tell,” said Cora, hesitatingly. 
“ Ton take me by surprise—you must give me 
time to consider. But,” she added, with a blush 
and a shy smile, “I will make a confession. I 
was thinking just now, that if I had felt toward 
you then, as I do now, I might, possibly, have 
made my blunder still more awkward, by saying 
yes, instead of no.” 


FLORA AND POMONA. 

BT MART MORTIMER. 


"Con hither, my sister, and rove with me, 
Spring’s earliest flowers I’ll gather for thee, 
Boses to twine in a garland fair, 

A crown of laurel to deek thy hair; 

Bear sister 1 I pray thee rove with me. 

These are my offerings, pure and free.” 

“Nay! Flora, I must to the vineyard hie. 

To watch choice fruits of the richest dye; 

To the sunny South with its balmy air. 

My darling sister, my mission is there; 

My ofTrings and gifts are more rare than thine, 

I gather the fig and sweet grapos from the vine.” 

“Oh! leave me not, sister, I rove in gleel 
Each blossom I tend is a gem to me! 

The bride in her beauty I deck with flowers, 

And the statesman too, in his studious hours, 

As he pores the dusty parchment o’er, 

Inhales their fragrance and sighs for more!” 


“ Oh! the fruits of Autumn in plenty are urine, 

I worship not at a flowery shrine! 

As fleeting and frail as Beauty’s dower. 

So bud and bloom and fade in an hour. 

Such offerings, my sister, can never be mine, 

But fruit from the orchard and sheltered vine!” 

“ Farewell! then away to the citron groves. 
Where thou and the fawns so pleasantly rove, 

I’ll dwell in pride in my shady bower, 

Where the dew-drop sparkles on leaf and flower; 
And the rose from the depths of the silent wood 
Breathes a passive language pure and good.” 

“Stay, Flora! awhile with thy flowery band! 
Which Nature yields with a liberal hand, 

They bloom but a moment, then quickly pass 
Like shadows before a vacant glass; 

I seek a wreath of immortal fame; 

The flower of knowledge for thee I claim.” 


this' world. 


BT LIBBIE D 


Don’t call this world a dreary place. 
Whatever you call the people: 

And e’en of them some good are found 
In sight of every steeple. 

It’s really not so bad a world 
Ab some would like to make it— 

Though much, as one has truly said, 
Depends on how we take it! 

We here have gleams of happiness, 
Though it is hardly bliss; 

And, till we reach a better world, 

Well be eontentwith this. 


We’ll make the best of what is bad, 
Enjoy the really good; 

Not onward press to meet onr woe, 
Nor o’er past sorrows brood. 


A lovely, pleasant world is this. 

In fair sunshiny weather— 

And, but for sin’s corrupting power, 

A good world altogether: 

Still, beat here loving human hoarts. 
And sympathy is onrs; 

Why grope then, hidden thorns to find, 
And thrust aside life’s flowers? 
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BT J. H. STAUFFER 


A beautiful place was the Bellevue Farm— 
with its waring fields, its low meadow lands, its 
secluded copses, and its antiquated spring-house 
—the tiles dilapidated, one every now and then 
having started off from the common brother¬ 
hood to go through the world on its own indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. The farm-house was an 
old-fashioned, two story stone building, with a 
porch roof on all sides but one. Against the 
the latter was built a small modern brick kitchen, 
that looked in the contrast like a martin’s nest 
against a factory chimney. The barn was of the 
old Swiss style, with a small over-shot, and a 
thatched roof. There was a large yard in front, 
in which the cows clustered to talk soandal, pro¬ 
bably, or go to sleep under the shadows of the 
great stacks that flanked the sides. Here there 
was a little stream that wound as lazily along as 
a truant school boy, even thinking it irksome to 
turn the little water-wheel that Jonas, the hired 
boy, had put up for the amusement of Eeesy 
and I. A trip-hammer, which kept up an inces¬ 
sant clatter, was attached to the wheel. Several 
cogs were broken off of the smaller one that 
made it move—and the strokes were, therefore, 
irregular—sometimes one at a time—then three 
or four in succession. Often at night, when 
Reesy and I lay awake telling each other “hatch- 
up” stories, the little trip-hammer went rap— 
rap—tap—tap—tap—tap, just for all the world 
as if it felt itself bound to laugh at anything we 
said, whether it was witty or not And the 
orchard! I had almost forgotten that! with its 
pippins and red-streaked apples, and juicy pears 
and delicious peaches! The trees were old and 
gnarled; a few staid and prim, like prudish aunt 
Tabitha; others leaning this way and that way, 
in easy indifferenoe, reminding one of a jolly set 
of fellows, half seas over, coming home from a| 
fair, surmising how they could best escape a 
curtain-lecture from their respective Xantippes. 
The hogs strutted about the premises in all the 
pride of their peculiar privileges, investing every 
place that could be invested, and looking imper¬ 
tinently through cracks in the fence at spots 
prohibited them. And then, like many biped 
animals, more intelligent and greater adepts at 
dissimulation, they would pretend they were not 
disappointed by grunting in the most provoking i 


indifference. Some with their voices pitched 
C alt, others at a most excrutiatinglj honiSj 
bass—their whole Piginanni concert putting 
in mind of Fans’ automaton band when d| 
stopples become disarranged. Then there 
ducks in the superlative of their quack sad val 
dle-dom, and superannuated turkeys sod geefl 
which if they didn’t save Rome, might, for iq| 
I know, have done so had they been there, 
chickens—not great, lubberly, overgrown! 
hais—looking like balls of carpet chain 
round on stilts—with craws illustrative of i' 
talus cup, impossible to be filled; not sack 
“ institutions” as Burham has written a! 
decent, respectable, order-loving Jersey 
that cackled with pride when they had laid 
quota of eggs. 

Cousin Reesy— the feature about the! 
when I first knew her was a clumsy, t\ 
looking nondescript of about twelve 
Her hair was coarse and flaxen—her 
burnt—her lips thick as an Ethiope'i 
arms like the arms of a wind-mill 
their sails—and her voice and laugh 
but musical. Her eyes were large and 
only pretty when they sparkled with 
but then her fertile imagination was coi 
brooding some mischief or other, bo 
have been always pretty. What times 
have! What advice was given 
by annt Tabitha, and gratuitously 
Reesy! What homilies, instructive m 
Hippocrates, were received one momtft 
gotten the nextl Poor, prim, demsiv 
She might as well have attempted t* 
gooseberry-bush manners, or guagt the 
capacity of a statesman on the same pd 
that she would a barrel of old October 
was no matter how grandma’s brow di 
Reesy would steal to her side, and lootifl 
lDgly up into her face with her great eyet^ 
now exorcise the thickening frowns, 
make the old dame say, as she comjdJ 
wiped her spectacles, that Reesy, after I 
and done, was a very good girl! Wt; 
hide and seek on the hay-mo w ■ fios tft 
miniature barks upon the brooklet—l*sg||. 
our sides ached at the old house dogd 
round after his tail, which at beet m 
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miserable apology—or tired of watching the 
yellow grain as it fell before the flashing sickle, 
and surfeited with the plums that we had 
thumbed from the pies intended for the rea¬ 
pers, sank into sweet siestas beneath the over- 
branehing trees. Ah! those sweet harvest times! 
How, as I sit by the window, my dark locks 
fleckA with silver, come to mind the lines of T. 
B. Beadl 

“I sigh for the time 

When the reapers at morn, 

Came down from the hill 
At the sound of the horn; 

Or when dragging the rake 
I follow'd them out, 

While they toss’d the light sheaves 
With their laughter about 
Through the field, with boy-daring, 
Bare-footed I ran; 

But the stubbles foreshadow'd 
The path of the man; 

How the uplands of life 
Lie all barren of sheaves— 

While my footsteps are loud 
In the withering leaves!” 

One pretty morning in Jane, daring a vacation 
of the academy which I attended, the old lum¬ 
bering stage from P- set me down at the 

Bellevue Farm. I was arrayed in an envious 
standing collar and dickey, a cloth coat, yes, 
reader, veritable cloth, and a pair of steel-mixed 
—oh-we-won’t-say-anything-about-ems—that in 
their excruciating tightness gave me a mincing 
gait, which I imagined was the superlative of 
gracefulness. Beesy was soon found. She had 
grown somewhat taller and somewhat prettier. 
But she was Beesy still—wild, romping, unso¬ 
phisticated Beesy! A ride on horseback was 
proposed for the evening, and at the appointed 
time Beesy had two horses waiting at the gate. 
She clambered into the saddle after her own 
rural style, while I stood observing a complexity 
about mine that I could not understand. 

After awhile I discovered that she had put on 
the saddle wrong end foremost. 

“Why, Beesy,” said I, “what does this 
mean?” 

“What is the matter, Fred?” she asked, 
naively. 

“Matter? you little minx! Do you not see 
that you have the saddle wrong end foremost?” 

“Oh! is that all?” with the most provoking 
coolness, and the most unconscious expression 
conceivable —“how did I know in which direction 
we were going to ride?” 

1 laughed at the mad-cap, and away we went, 
Beesy swaying in the saddle with the most 
elastic abandon, and her flaxen hair flying out 
in the wind; and I bobbing up and down in my 
city awkward ness and in my huge shirt-collar 


like a Chinese mandarin. Ballying me for my 
stiffness and snail-like progression, she dashed 
off at full gallop, leaving me to tread at leisure 
the long, winding lane, with its branching trees 
and the patches of sunlight lying so sweetly 
among the relievings of shadow. After I caught 
up to her, we rode on together, far beyond the 
old mill, with its shattered water-wheel, dis¬ 
mounted flood-gate and high peaked roof. On 
the way I lectured Beesy on her rompish man¬ 
ners and boisterous air—and then repeated 
Homer and Virgil to her until my heart swelled 
with pride in the same ratio that her eyes 
dilated with astonishment. I imagined myself 
a Sydney Smith—and told her that Iliad would 
never have come down to us if Agamemmon 
had tweaked the nose of Achilles, and that the 
Eneid would have met a similar fate if any 
Tyrian autocrat had kicked .Eneas in the fourth 
book! When she asked me if I knew Eneas and 
Achilles, and whether they lived in the city, I 
made fun of her and taunted her for her igno¬ 
rance. But the little vixen had her revenge! 
Sometimes she would reply, 

“Oh, Fred! you do wrong to mock me! I 
cannot help it that I am ignorant!” and the 
trembling lips and the low, mournfhl, reproving 
tone would make my very heart flutter. 

At others she would turn up her large eyes 
with a deep look of regret and inferiority, and 
in a voice both despondent and envious, say, 

“Oh, Fred! If I only knew as much as you 
do!” 

At such times I would stroke my chin, where 
I expected a beard in time, by dint of culti- 
yation—put on a ridiculous air of pomposity, 
straighten out my Hickey and give my pantaloons 
a desperate hitch. , 

After an absence of three years, I met Beesy 
again. I was almost thunderstruck. I could 
hardly believe the evidence of my senses—so 
beautiful, so peerless, so superb was she in the 
crowning of her womanhood. Her eyes had be¬ 
come invested with a beauty unknown to them 
before. They were not cold, calculating, ava¬ 
ricious, grey eyes—but soft, bewitching eyes, 
“like brown birds flying straightway to the 
light”—eyes in their beauty set apart for soft¬ 
ness and for sighs—such eyes as Moore says 
may have looked from heaven but were never 
raised to them before! Her hair had turned to 
a darker hue, and curtained as fair, as high, 
and as intellectual a brow as ever I beheld. Her 
bust had expanded to fulness—her arms were 
round and beautiful—and all was fascination and 
gracefulness where all had been awkwardness 
and ungainliness before. 
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“I have gazed on many a brighter face, i 
Bat on ne'er a one for years, j 

Where beauty left so soft a trace, j 

As it bad left on berV' 

Her cheeks tinged with the carmine of the sun¬ 
set, were plump, and exquisitely relieved the fine 
and expressive mouth that once had seemed to 
me so large. Her features were softened by the 
refinement of a spirit that felt highly and thought 
much. Her intellectual powers had been favored 
with as rapid and captivating a development as 
her physical. During the interval of my absence 
she had been to school—and having imbibed a 
desire for knowledge, and partly because she 
wished to repay her “ tantalizing cousin Fred,” 
she went into the improvement of her intellect 
with her whole souL So she stood before me 
peerless in her beauty—mighty in her educa¬ 
tional powers—fascinating in her manners, yet 
a young, loving, impasssionate, impulsive crea¬ 
ture stilL Her voice seemed daily to grow more 
rich, more soft and penetrating than any sounds 
my ear had ever before received. It was so clear, 
so gentle—the intonations breaking out into rich 
melody as they were formed—trembling with 
susceptibility and delicate passion. I learnt to 
love her ere long, fondly, devotedly, with all the 
warmth, the ardor and the power of my soul. 
My looks, my words, my actions, aside from the 
hundred other betrayals that the keen eye of 
love alone can detect, revealed the fact to her. 
But to all my remonstrances, and my pleadings 
for her to become my wife, she would respond 
with novel gayety, call up unpleasant remi¬ 
niscences, and repeat the compliments of days 
agone about “pug noses,” and “carroty hair,” 
and “uncouth physiognomy.” She loved me 


with all the fervency her fluttering heart vu 
capable of, but was schooling it until she thought 
I had been sufficiently punished. For six months 
I was her companion at the Bellevue Farm—sad 
eventually was forced to confess that Reesy did 
not love me, and that life would then be fomer 
an aching void. At last I concluded that a trip 
to Europe would be beneficial to my lifclth! 
With my countenance the very image of hop* 
l688ne88 and despair, and a low, tremulous voice, 
I took her hand to say farewell— forever! 

She looked up into my face—and it was t& 
up with cousin Reesy then! Sweet, impolsm 
girl! The tell-tale blood mounted to her cheek, 
suffusing her very temples—her eyes beamed 
with a love and tenderness that a lifetime could 
not exhaust—her heart beat wildly, and her soft, 
white arms fell around me like the wings of tc 
angel, while her sweet lips softly murmured, 

“Oh, Fred! I do love you so! Better than 
anybody in the wide, wide world! You shan't 
go, Fred!” 

And, reader, Fred didn't go! In about tvo 
weeks afterward- 

At this juncture I was called out of the worn 
When I returned I found that Reesy had beet 
reading over this little episode in my life, tnd 
had finished it after her own way by addiag the 
following verses: 

“I saw her and I lov'd her, 

I sought her and I won ; 

A dozen pleasant Summers 

And more sinoe then have run; 

And half as many voices, 

Now prattling by my side. 

Remind me of the Autumn 
When she became my bride.” 


GONE. 

BT W. S. GAFFNEY. 


I met hor in the Spring-time, 

When earth was bright and green, 
And flowers sprung in beauty 
To grace their floral queen; 

She wore a smile so holy 
I deemed her from on high— 

For love was in her countenance, 
And Heaven in her eye! 

I gazed upon her beauty, 

Too sweet, alas! for earth; 

And marked the hour holy 
That gave to life new birth! 


Oh, she was pure and lovely, 

As angels ever be! 

An Eden flower blooming, 

From earthly canker free. 

I met her in the Spring-time, 
When flowers sweetly rise. 

And little warblers fill the air 
With floating harmonies; 

Alas! the vision faded 
Ere hope was fairly born; 

With kindred spirits dwelling— 
My angel love is gone. 
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WALTER BENSON’S SCHOOL. 


BT A. L. 0 T I 8 • 


^If it were only a boy’s school, Ned! I shonld 
fM some pleasure in knocking the little rascals 
about, and getting as much Latin into them as 
mischief out I should feel like a carpenter with 
his own tools in his hands. But with girls, I 
shall resemble said carpenter, with a dentist’s 
delicate implements. What can I do when I am 
in a rage at some feminine piece of stupidity? 

I can’t ferule, nor storm, nor threaten—I can’t 
e?en swear to relieve my feelings!” 

“You are in an awful fixj Walter. Can’t you 
get off? Try something else. Anything is better 
than being surrounded by a set of malignant 
girls.” 

“Malignant, eh!” 

“Yes, malignant. I maintain it. They will 
naturally hate you, because you are their school¬ 
master, and it will be the delight of their femi¬ 
nine hearts to torment you—as cats do mice.” 

“I don’t apprehend anything of that kind.” 

“You are sanguine. But can’t you get off?” 

“No. I answered my uncle’s letter, promising 
to take charge of his sohool for him, before I 
knew it was a girl’s school, and he has made 
preparations for a trip to Cuba for his health. 
So I can’t back out It will put at least one 
hundred dollars in my pocket, and that consoles 
me for the anticipated misery.” 

“Well, let me light my cigar, and good-bye, 
old fellow. I pity you. Teaching little girls— 
pah!” 

He sauntered away, and left Walter Benson 
reassuring himself by thinking he should at least 
have easy work, and a quiet time during his col¬ 
lege vacation, with a replenished pnrse at the 
end of it. He arrived at his destination, an 
ambitious village in New York, which boasted 
its academy; and this academy was to be his 
charge, with its one hundred maiden pupils, and 
two lady under-teachers. 

8chool had commenced, and as Walter, accom¬ 
panied by bis nncle, entered, and passed to the 
principal’s desk which faced the pnpils, the buz 
and stir dropped into deepest silence. Walter 
glanced over the room, and saw the many-hued 
assemblage wear but one expression—every eye 
was fixed on him with eager curiosity, which ] 
his gravity, however, supported. Presently his j 
uncle, laying his hand upon his shoulder, and i 
Vol. XXVIII.— 2 


giving a sonorous—hem—which seemed to render 
the curiosity breathless, said, 

“Young ladies—this, till my return, is your 
teacher. I trust you will so conduct yourselves, 
as to give him the same affectionate and respect¬ 
ful regard for you which you have won from me. 
Some of you have been in my school from yonr 
earliest childhood, and I love you as my children; 
some are new scholars, and have ju9t begun to 
obtain my good opinion, bnt in all I feel pride— 
too much pride and confidence to suppose that 
everything will not be done during my absence 
as well as now. I beg of you as a favor to your 
old teacher, to do credit to my instructions, and 
let the world see what honor and principle reign 
here. I shall teach you to-day for the last time 
for some weeks. But I cannot now say farewell. 
After school, such as care for me, may come to 
my desk and shake hands.” 

Walter was quite touched by the good old 
man’s emotion, and its effect was enhanced, more 
perhaps than he knew of, by a few low sobs 
among the scholars. 

He sat quietly by his uncle, observing the 
manner of recitations, &c., and gradually be¬ 
ginning to notice individuals. The first class, 
he was pleased to see, was composed of girls 
generally over fifteen years of age, several of 
them very pretty. They were, moreover, so far 
advanced in algebra, geometry, Latin, &c., that 
he hoped to find pleasure in conducting their 
studies. This class was to be his peculiar charge. 
To the under-teachers fell the drudgery of be¬ 
ginners. 

After school was dismissed, each pupil passed 
before the desk, and received a few words of 
farewell from their beloved teacher, till all were 
gone but the first class, who then clustered 
around him, and with less restraint talked about 
the journey to Cuba, gave good wishes and hopes 
of a return in good health. Mr. Benson admo¬ 
nished some, encouraged others, and then said 
to all, turning to Walter, who sat gravely silent, 

“Now, young ladies, respect my young repre¬ 
sentative, and do your best. Arrange yourselves 
in class order. Walter this is Sarah Brown, 
always head of her class. The next is Miss 
White.” 

He went thus through the class introducing 
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each separatively, but Walter was not yet old 
enough to gaze coolly, and with discrimination 
at each blushing girl as her name was mentioned. 
On the contrary, he was so embarrassed that 
though his natural dignity and gravity served 
him well, he did not know a single young lady’s 
name when it was all over. 

The pupils then shook hands with their old 
teacher, bowed to the new, and departed. 

But two had made any impression. The first 
attracted his gaze by the brilliancy and trans¬ 
parency of her complexion, which fairly flickered 
with changes. Her bright golden curls, and 
merry blue eyes, her white, small teeth, never 
hid by her laughing, rosy lips, and her tall, lithe 
figure, in incessant, though gentle motion, made 
a striking picture. His uncle called her by her 
first name, Caroline. 

The other young lady would have remained 
entirely unnoticed, had it not been that Mr. 
Benson did not release her timidly given hand; 
he only transferred it to his left, and so detained 
her till the others had gone. Then caressingly 
smoothing her soft, brown hair, he dismissed her 
also with an affectionate 

41 Good-bye, Louisa, my dear. I will write to 
you.** 

Walter had time to note her well. She was 
by no means handsome, but her delicate, lady¬ 
like features, large, dark eyes, and soft, though 
not bright complexion, above all her sweeet ex¬ 
pression and deepening blush, which seemed as 
if it would never reach its culmination, made her 
very, very lovely. 

44 Is she your favorite?” asked Walter. j 

44 She is one of my oldest scholars. Carolino ] 
being the only one who came before she did— 
and she is a good girl. I detained her that you 
might observe her closely, else you would have 
been long without discovering her fine qualities. 
She is so silent, modest, and gentle that others 
push her aside. Her diffidence makes her an¬ 
swers hesitating, and you might not have had 
sufficient patience to give her time to rally. 
Encourage her, Walter, and be gentle in re¬ 
proof.” 

44 She looks as if she would never need re¬ 
proof.” 

44 She is a school-girl, and you will soon find out 
what that means. Keep a steady countenance, 
Walter, no matter what pranks are played. Above 
all, you must obtain respect and good-will, or 
you might as well be delivered over to witches. 
You can do absolutely nothing with girls unless 
you have the good opinion of the school. Unruly 
exceptions are thus quelled, or held in check by 
the general voice. Ask my daughter to tell you 


how that poor Mr. C-was served last winter, 

when he took my school for a few weeks. At 
the end of two he had to be placed in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

44 Unlucky dog! I begin to think, uncle, 1 had 
better not attempt this. You know I am the 
hottest tempered fellow alive.” 

44 1 think you will do. Here, Ellen,” he sud, 
as his daughter joined them, 44 tell Walter abHt 
Mr. C-.” 

(< Oh,” she said, 44 if you set me talking of my 
school days I shall never be ready to stop. How 
I mi88 the fun!” 

“But Mr. C-,” said Walter, 

“Well, Mr. C- was a tall, middle-aged, 

very ugly person, besides not being very cleanly. 
His hands and long nails were really displeasing. 
He bad a quick, nervous way of speaking too, 
that we did not like. It was too much like im¬ 
patience and want of self-command, a fault which 
always excites as much contempt in us girls u 
dignity does admiration. His nervousness also 
made him jerk about in a very ungainly fashion. 
To crown all, he took snuff, and wore his hair 
parted in the middle.” 

44 Ah, that accounts. No wonder with such a 
piece of absurdity.” 

“Yes, but don’t be too complacent till you are 
sure you have no little peculiarity of your own. 
If you have the smallest, the girls will discover 
and ridicule it.” 

“Well, what did the elves do to him?” 

“The first day we shyly observed. After 
school our queen of mischief, Carrie, who was oar 
dictator, went whispering round, making fan of 
his oddness. But the second day passed toler* 
ably, though Carrie’s merry pertness brought 
her a sharp, injudiciously administered rebate 
There began his troubles, because we all re¬ 
sented it.” 

“Serves him right!” 

44 Ha, Walter, you are under the spell of beauty 
too, eh?” said his uncle. “Well, so is the whole 
school. That girl holds her power by a good 
use of her pretty face and manners. Yes, it was 
amusing to see how every girl considered the 
affront personal, and burned with indignation at 
the man who could rebuke such charms. It was 
an insult to them all, or to their dearest prero¬ 
gative. Go on, Ellen.” 

44 At the next recitation, when Miss Caroline 
should have answered, she only giggled. She 
pretended to be amused at the grave, ominous 
stare of the teacher, and held her b£ok before 
her face, and gave a little, low, merry laugh, 
that began to spread through the class—for we 
girls laugh easily from sympathy, and often 
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indeed at nothing. Mr. C- glanced round, 

and commanded silence, and you could hare 
heard a pin drop—but it was broken again by a 
mischievous little ebullition of mirth from Caro¬ 
line. It was irresistible. The whole school 
went off again, and every time Mr. C-thun¬ 

dered *eilencel* there was precisely the same 
ifeult So he dismissed the class, and kept us 
in till dark. We declared him too spiteful for 
anything. 

“The next morning when we came to school, 
every girl had her hair parted to one side, to 
show that we wouldn’t be like him for anything, 

even in the slightest way. As Mr. C-’s eye 

glanced over us all at our desks he changed 
color, and gave his long hair a nervous push 
behind his ears. 

“The next torment we invented was in ridi¬ 
cule of his dirty paws. We each brought a little 
towel and a wet sponge, and when he had cor¬ 
rected our sums began to scrub away at our 
slate-frames and pencils which he had touched. 
We each had a sum to do on the black-board. 
Carrie went up first, and he handed her the 
chalk. We all smothered our laugh as she took 
it with roguish superciliousness, and when she 
had done her sum and put down the chalk—held 
her hand off carefully, and demurely asked per¬ 
mission to wash it. He said nothing, but gave 
as such hard sums, and kept us in so long to do 
them, that we hated him more than ever. lie 
got so pettish too, and scolded so severely and 
interminably that we were worn out for that day. 

“But the next morning before school, Caroline 
busily circulated little hook and eye boxes, on 
which was written ‘open in rhetoric class.’ We 
took a peep beforehand, but when class was 
assembled, we each slyly opened our box and 

took a pinch of snuff as Mr. C-gave the first 

question. Instead of answering, Sarah Brown 
kept her eyebrows raised, her eyes half open, 
threw back her head, and brought it forward 
suddenly with a loud sneeze. It went round 
the class and began again—some loud, some 
smothered, some repeated naturally, some feigned 
dozens of times. The whole astonished school 
stared at our class, and we could not help laugh¬ 
ing and sneezing, and sneezing and laughing, 

while Mr. C- was white and choking with 

rage.” 

Walter raised his hands and eyebrows. 14 What 
imps!—what shall save me?” 

“The next moment we were terrified into 

utter breathlessness, for Mr. C-really looked 

frightfully angry, os he rose and cried in an 
overwhelming Voice, ‘Silence! Stop that.’ 

“It was our turn to grow pale. I never shall 


forget how scared I was when I had to give a 
little sneeze! But just think of that indomitable 
Caroline! She had started and trembled too 
when he spoke, but when after an awful silenoe 
of a minute, he said, peremptorily, 

44 ‘What is the meaning of all this?’ She an¬ 
swered meek as a mouse, 

“ ‘We have all begun to take snuff, sir. It is 
the fashion in school now, and not being used to 
it—atcheu !* 

“ Mr. C-wa$ at a loss for a minute, bat he 

recovered and said, 

“‘I shall allow no snuff-taking till I have 
written to aBk each young lady’s parents whether 
they approve of it. Put away your snuff-boxes, 
young ladieB.’ 

44 We were blank with dismay. But when we 
found out it was only a threat we were as bad as 
ever. But I can’t tell you any more. Our tricks 
must be kept in reserve for you. Ob, I wish I 
were at sohool yeti” 

“I am glad there is one mad-cap the less. 
Heaven preserve me from that Caroline!” 

“Caroline! She is the pet and delight of all 
the teachers. They always favor her. Why, 

even Mr. C-liked her so much that when he 

dismissed school for the last time, he requested 
her to stay a moment, and then begged her 
pardon for his harshness to her, and humbly 
tried to kiss her hand. We were peeping in 
from the dressing-room, and she knew it, so she 
gave the motion of a little box on the ear as she 
snatched away her hand, and then ran laughing 
out to us.” 

“The cruel puss. Has she no remorse?” 

“Don’t expect mercy from her if Bhe gets you 
into her power, but take the command yourself, 
Walter, and if you do it well she will submit and 
like you.” 

“Thank you, Ellen. Upon my word I have 
undertaken a rash thing!” 

“No, no, Walter, you are young and hand¬ 
some. Yonr dark eyes and white teeth will do 
much for you.” 

“ I am glad I shall have some help beside my 
own authority.” 

The next morning saw Walter installed with 
an appearance of self-reliant dignity that gave 
no hint of bis fears. After opening school, the 
first class was called up to recite. Sarah Brown, 
head girl, answered respectfully and promptly. 
So the next, and the next. Then came Louise. 
His voice took a gentler tone as he gave her 
the question, but she could not answer it In 
vain she tried to remember. She looked down 
musingly, then threw a distressed glance around, 
then an appealing one to him, pressed her finger 
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to her lip, and her blush grew deeper every in¬ 
stant Even after a little prompting she could 
not go on, and Walter was obliged to say re¬ 
luctantly, “The next!” 

Caroline lifted up her bluest of eyes, rested 
them innocently upon his lips, and unfalteringly 
began some nonsense, having only enough resem¬ 
blance to what was in the book to show, either 
that she had glanced over without comprehend¬ 
ing the lesson, or that she was not thinking of 
what she was saying. Walter looked at her 
severely, and as she met his frowning glance her 
color flashed up—she paused—paled—blushed 
again, and said honestly, 

“Please excuse me! I do not know my lesson 
this morning.” 

“ Had you any good reason for not learning it?” 

Again lifting her eyes, she scanned his face 
to know what reply she might dare to give, 
and meeting an unrelenting, steady gaze, which 
showed that even of her a reasonable and re- 
speotful answer was expected, she looked away 
abashed and did not reply. 

“Miss Caroline will please go to her desk,” 
he said, with displeasure, “and study while the 
class recites. She may remain after school and 
do herself justice by a good recitation.” 

Humbled and astonished, she turned slowly, 
and taking her seat lay her head upon her arms, 
and began to cry violently. 

Walter was secretly discomposed, so much so 
that he hardly knew what he was about. He 
impatiently gave the question to the next, when 
Louise again faltered, and then blushed at his 
haste when he saw her pale, humbled face. 

When the lesson was over, Louise lingered 
before his desk. 

“What does Miss Louise want?” he asked. 

“May l do justice to myself by a good recita¬ 
tion after school?” 

“If you wish it,” he replied, much pleased. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, and retired. 

After the other scholars had gone, Caroline, 
who had recovered her spirits, and Louise, were 
summoned to the desk. Louise stood first. With 
a clear, low voice she began the lesson and re¬ 
cited perfectly. 

“I commend Miss Louise’s perseverance,” her 
teacher said, with a smile and bow. “If she 
will only have a little more confidence in herself 
she will do excellently.” 

As she stood blushing with delight before him, 
Walter could not help feeling the strangeness of 
his new position. He, who lately had been an 
equal of just such girls, chatting and flirting 
with them, to meet now that reverent glance 
thankful for his praise! 


He dismissed Louise, and turned his admiring 
gaze from her to calm it into sufficient coldnes 
before he should let it rest upon Caroline. 

When he did look at her, he saw her slender 
form trembling, but a look of mischief in her 
face that said she was not going to be good, and 
“do excellently.” 

“Begin, Miss Caroline,” he said, relentless^ 1 . 

She looked up archly, and said, “I don’t know 
it a bit better than I did in the morning.” 

“Have you studied it?” 

“No sir.” 

“Why not?” No answer. He felt that she 
was braving him, and said coldly, “lam ashamed 
for you, Miss Caroline. You may go.” 

His tone was so reprehen&ive, yet so gentle¬ 
manly, that she was subdued. 

“Do you mean to my desk, to learn it?” she 
asked, hoping she had & chance to redeem her- 
self. 

“No. I mean you may go home. I newr 
try to help those who will not help themselm 
I do not wish my own time trespassed upon 
longer.” 

Proud and angry, she was gone in a moment. 
From that day she was refractory. To be sure, 
she never failed in her lessons—she would not 
again trespass upon his “own time,” but ini 
thousand ways she annoyed him, by inciting to 
disobedience, by load whispering, by answers so 
contrived as to raise a laugh without giving him 
occasion to reprove them. 

Meanwhile Louise stole gently into his good¬ 
will. She was so confiding, so abashed in the 
classes, so fond of staying after school to prow 
to him that she did know her lessons. The girls 
generally called upon each other for assistance* 
doing difficult sums—she brought them direct!; 
to him, and by her strict attention gratified bui¬ 
lt was a refreshment to teach her. 

There was inscribed upon one corner of the 
black-board the words, “The most worthy,”and 
upon the other, “ The most unworthy.” Under 
the first of these a name was placed every Mon¬ 
day morning, before school commenced, showing 
who had been most commendable during the past 
week. It remained until the next Monday, and 
was seen by all visitors. No name was ever pat 
under the other words unless there had beei 
some very great delinquency. The first glance 
of the scholars as they entered on Monday was 
to see who bore off the highest honor. 

Walter, in his extreme annoyance at Caroline’s 
conduct, and in his desire to make some impres¬ 
sion on her thoughtless nature, /ormed a pl» 
that he thought would answer. Accordingly, 
when on Monday morning, he threw open the 
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school-room door to admit the pupils, he watched 
its effect. 

It should have been said before, that even 
among the scholars Caroline lost favor. In a 
girl’s school there is always one exalted above 
the rest, a unanimously elected queen, whom 
the others delight to honor, and Louise now step- 
pf» into this place, whence Caroline had been 
deposed. Louise, and admiration of the new 
teacher succeeded Caroline, rebellion and merry 
mischief. This change was very marked, and 
Louise felt her ascendancy with pride and ex¬ 
ultation. She became scornful in her treatment 
of one whom formerly she dared not even try to 
rival, while Caroline, though grieved to lose 
her hitherto unconsciously enjoyed popularity, 
seemed glad Louise had come to be appreciated. 
She looked upon her not with envy, but with 
admiration. 

As Walter watched, he saw Caroline whisper 
joyously to Louise, “Oh, Louise, there you are 
up for most vrorthy. Ain’t you glad?” and her 
own face showed genuine pleasure. 

Louise blushed with delight, but when her 
glance fell upon the opposite name, that blush 
only deepened, while a look of triumph stole into 
her face. 

“See, see,” she said, maliciously touching 
Caroline’s arm, and pointing out to her, her 
name in the long, unoccupied place, under the 
words “moat unworthy.” Caroline saw, and a 
look of deepest wounded feeling overwhelmed 
her joyous countenance. She cast a reproach¬ 
ful glance at Walter, and left the room. 

He bit his lip. Disappointment in Louise, and 
regret at the severity of his punishment of what 
was only youthful frolic and love of mischief, 
made him very much disconcerted with himself. 
He waited anxiously for Caroline’s return, and 
, at last sent one of the young ladies for her, who 
returned saying she had gone home. He was" 
afraid he should not see her again. 

He had an absent air all day, and when Louise 
softly applied for some help in her sums, almost 
scornfully referred her to Sarah Brown. 

It gave him great satisfaction to see Caroline 
enter the room the next morning. She left on 
his desk an excuse from her father, for her 
yesterday’s absence, resumed her seat, and 
readily applied herself to her studies. 

When school was about being dismissed, Walter 
arose and said, “Young ladies, this name was 
not put here for the week, but only for a single 
day, that she who bears it may see how her con¬ 
duct appears to others; how very unworthy of 
her great gifts and good heart, such trifling and 
childishness is.” 


He solemnly erased the name, amid a silence 
only broken by Caroline’s almost inaudible sobs. 
As he glanced over his class, h$ thought Louise’s 
face wore a look of disappointment. School was 
dismissed, but those sunshiny curls were stiU 
flung over the desk, while the weeping girl hid 
her face in her arms. 

Walter pitied her, and thinking it would be 
better now, when her feelings were at last touched 
and softened, to give her some friendly counsel, 
he approached, and said, in a low voice, 

“Miss Caroline, will you permit me to say 9 . 
few words to you ?” She lifted her head as if 
listen, but her face was still buried in her hand¬ 
kerchief. Walter’s advice, given very kindly and 
gently, procured for him an apology for miscon¬ 
duct, sobbed out from the very bottom of her 
heart, and when he said, 

“Now do not distress yourself farther, Miss 
Caroline, or I shall think myself a cruel tyrant 
for having so used my power to wound you. 
Dry your tears, and smile again for my comfort.” 
She turned away, sobbing afresh, murmuring, 
“But I deserve it all!” 

After she had gone, Walter spent his noon 
hours in self-reproach, and regret. But it wa9 in 
vain to wish now, that he had had more patience, 
that he had discriminated better, between good- 
natured frolic, and smooth goodness, assumed to 
curry favor. Yet when Louise again stood be¬ 
fore him that afternoon, listening with earnest 
attention to his explanations of the lesson, when 
her color stole up as he spoke to her, or looked 
at her, he believed he had only ascribed Ul- 
feeling where it had no place. 

Before the school-house, was a mill-pond, 
frozen over, so as to make excellent sliding or 
skating. Between morning and afternoon ses¬ 
sions the girls enjoyed the opportunity for the 
favorite exercise. Walter often gazed from the 
window upon the gay, flitting forms, laughing 
and screaming with glee, and longed to be where 
his dignity forbade him to go. He was boy 
enough yet to have his heart bound at the sight 
of the sport, and also to feel disappointment at 
being merely a spectator. If a very merry laugh 
reached him, he could not help joining in it, and 
he held his breath while the girls skimmed in 
succession down the long slide. If he only had 
his skates and liberty! 

With a sigh he left the window one day, and 
went down to his dinner, in a wing of the build¬ 
ing. He was about to return to the school-room, 
when he was met by a crowd of scholars, who 
began to speak all at once, in great excitement. 
He could only make out— 

“Carrie—fainted—slipped on the ice!” and 
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several of her companions entered, bearing in The dootor arrived, and the arm was set with- 
her slight form. She was not insensible, bat out forcing a cry from the patient girl. Her 


mutely enduring the severest pain, which took 
from her all power of movement As she was 
bronght to Walter, she gazed imploringly at him, 
and her pale lips moved to say, “my arm.” 

It was cold down stairs, and as the place was 
used only as a lecture room, there was nothing 
in it but piled up benches. She must go up 
stairs, therefore, where there was a sofa, and 
fire, in the dressing-room. 

Taking her gently in his arms from her trem¬ 
bling companions, Walter carried her up, her 
fair head lying on his shoulder, in total uncon¬ 
sciousness of everything but intense pain. He 
sent instantly for her parents, and a physician, 
but meanwhile she opened her eyes, and said, 

“ My arm is broken, Bir. Can you straighten 
it?” 

Walter dared only give relief by cutting open 
the tight, blue, merino sleeve of her dress, and 
gently bathing the swelling arm in cold water. 
Every touch hurt her severely, but when he 
expressed his regret, she smiled sweetly, and 
reassured him. 

“Little heroine!” he said, admiringly, and he 
was aware that one among the numerous soholars 
who had been standing around moved away and 
went to the school-room. Soon he heard the 
girls whispering among themselves. 

“Louise crying! What for?” 

“Because Carrie is suffering, I suppose.” 

“I didn't know she cared so much for her.” 

Walter felt the words echo in his own heart 
with the word I in the place of she. 

“I will go and comfort her,” said the first 
speaker. 

“Is it Louise who cares so much for me?” 
asked Caroline, faintly. 

“ We all do,” said one of the girls. 

“But is poor Louise crying for me? Do tell 
her I am better, that Mr. Benson has made me 
much more comfortable. Don't let her cry!” 
and tears began to flow down her own face. 

Her companion who went with her message 
returned, and a still lower whispering began. 
Caroline was again suffering acutely from the 
awakened feeling caused by her tears, and she 
did not hear it, but Walter caught the words, 
“8he says she's artful and did it on purpose to 
make Mr. Benson pity her.” 

“Ridiculous! I always thought that Louise 
a mean thing,” was the reply. 

“ Yes, she’s jealous. That's what she’s crying 
for. I declare I can hardly help telling Mr. 
Benson. There he is, thinking her the pink of 
perfection!” 


parents had also come in a carriage to take her 
home. Her father approached to lift her, but she 
whispered that she wished to thank Mr. Benson. 
Walter bent over her, and through her tears she 
sobbed, “I am so sorry I cannot come to school 
again before you leave. I wanted so much^to 
make you think better of me. I wot the most 
unworthy, but if I could only let you see what I 
can be!” She broke into a smile, and Walter, 
to whom her tears had been almost irresistibly 
infectious, found her smile entirely so. As she 
looked into his beaming face, she for the first 
time seemed to see that her teacher was almost 
as young as herself. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Benson. Thank yon for your 
kindness to my poor arm,” she said, holding out 
her hand frankly. 

He clasped it gently, and longed to dare to 
kiss it, but with fifty scholars, the doctor, tad 
parents as spectators, he thought best to forego 
the pleasure. He fancied she understood his 
wish so bright a blush sprang np. 

The remaining weeks of Walter’s teaching 
were dull enough. Louise’s sweetness seemed 
assumed, and her frequent need of assistance 
was very irksome to him. The happy part of 
his day was the few minutes he spent in the 
parlor, when Caroline generally sat reading by 
her mother’s side. He never failed to call to 
ask how she was, and snatch a few moments 
gaze at that bright face beooming so veiy dear 
to him. 

His last day at the academy arrived. Walter 
was so abstracted he scarce knew what he was 
doing, and he thought with displeasure of the 
leave-taking. He made it general, and did sot 
invite any particular adieus after school. There¬ 
fore the scholars departed as usual, and Welts 
was left alone. Even the teachers had gone, tad ' 
he sat at his desk, thinking how long these weeks 
had been, and bow full of import to him. Raising 
his eyes, a girlish form stood before him, with 
head bent and hands clasped, while the deathly 
pale and downcast features wore an expression 
of grief. 

“Well, Miss Louise?” he said, freezingly. 

She started slightly, and placing her clasped 
hands over her heart, lifted her full, dark eyes, 
and said beseechingly, “ Do yon hate me ?" 

He felt irritated enough to say “Yes,” but 
answered with assumed gravity and sententious¬ 
ness, 

“Deserve regard and you will be sure to 
obtain it Good-bye—I wish you well.” She 
did not move 
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"Will you tell me how I hate forfeited your 
good opinion ?” she asked. 

“I cannot!” he said, impatiently. “Do not 
ask me. I am your teacher no longer. My 
opinion is of no consequence to you now.” 

“No,” she said, her face pale, but her eyes 
glowing angrily, “for it is only that of an easily 
deluded, self-important boy!” 

Astonished, after enjoying for so long the re¬ 
spect belonging to his late dignity, he found the 
severity of his look melting in embarrassment, 
while Louise regarded him fixedly. 

“Yes,” she said, “we meet now on equal 
terms, Mr. Benson, and I can reply to you as 
to any other presumptuous young gentleman 
who takes too much upon himself. Caroline and 
I have often laughed at your boyish assumption 
of authority.” 

Walter thought of the black-board and ohanged 
color. Louise still regarded him with eyes eager 
in revenge. He did not care to be braved farther, 
and rose, saying, 

“My presumption never went so far as to ask 
anj favor of Miss Louise. If Caroline has laughed 
at me she shall have an opportunity of explaining 
herself. Allow me!” and he stepped past her as 
she stood in his way. 

His good heart could not bear her look of dis¬ 
appointment and grief. Turning quickly, and 
taking her passive hand, he said, “Forget my 
hasty words. I do not believe you came here 
to say what would make us part angrily, and I 
am sorry I did not perceive at once your kind¬ 
ness in thus giving me an opportunity to ask 
pardon for my frequent impatience. You for¬ 
give me?” 

8he scornfully turned away, and Walter hesi¬ 
tated no longer, but left the room. He wa9 
touched, however, as he returned to the ante¬ 
room to leave the key, to see her sitting at his 
desk weeping bitterly. 


He was asked to tea that evening by Caroline's 
parents, and went, accompanied by his cousin 
Ellen. 

Caroline received him laughingly, and they 
passed a merry evening notwithstanding Wal¬ 
ter’s occasional preoccupation, and some sudden 
changes of mood which made Caroline’s face 
like an April day. 

Walter watched an opportunity, and while the 
others clustered around the piano listening to 
Ellen’s singing, he asked, by way of introducing 
a more intimate and personal conversation than 
she seemed willing to allow, whether Louise had 
spoken truly in saying they had laughed together 
at his boyishness. 

Caroline’s eyes flew wide open, and she stam¬ 
mered, 

“No, never! I mean we never laughed,” and 
unwilling to expose her schoolmate's want of 
truth, she said no more. 

Walter rejoined. ^ 

“ I am very glad! I would not have you laugh 
at me. There is a feeling incompatible with 
ridicule that I hope may-” 

Caroline’s quick blush and suddenly drooped 
head betrayed her consciousness. In broken 
whispered sentences Walter told her how she had 
won his heart, and though she did not volunteer 
a similar confession, he guessed too well not to 
risk asking her father’s consent to a long engage¬ 
ment the next day. 

It was denied him then, but when after three 
years he again presented himself, having pros¬ 
pects sufficiently bright to warrant a careful 
father in consenting. 

Caroline pledged him her faith, and so they 
walked together in the pleasant summer star¬ 
light, talking over old school days. Caroline 
often sighed in the midst of her happiness, and 
said, 

“Poor Louise!” 


THE LIBERTY POLE. 


BT OEOBGB W. 


Up with the tall mast! let it be 
Raised by the loyal country, higher 
Than old St Peter’s gilded spire, 
Crowned with the oap of liberty. 

A noble landmark! let it stand 
Unstained by the storms of ereed; 
Unstirred while warring nations bleed— 
The sign of freedom in the land. 


BUNGAY. 


Up with the banner of the free! 

And write in words of burning gold 
On every striped and starry fold— 
Qod speed the march of liberty! 

A shout comes up from vale and crag, 
Brave hosts surround the stately mast; 
The ballots of the free we’ll oast 
While floats aloft our fathers flag. 
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I KNOW, I KNOW THAT THOU AET GONE. 


penniless, homeless, forsaken by all the world, 
forgive both my wrongs and yours. Love her, 
oomfort her loneliness, stay her failing strength, 
heal her broken heart Tell her I forgave her 
all, everything. 1 ” 

There was a holy hush. Qenevre glided to her 
mother's side. The calm moonlight Cell about 
her like a glory. Sinking on her knees she 
threw one arm about her neck, and laid her 
head upon her bosom. 

The woman wept as she had never wept before. 
The hot tears rained on Genevre’s forehead, but 
she did not wipe them away. 

“And you do love me?" she asked, stilling her 
sobs for one brief moment 

“Yes, mother," said Genevre, quietly, and the 
innooent head nestled so confidingly. The golden 
locks fell all over bosom and arm. 

“Genevre you are an angel," with another 
burst of emotion. 

“No, dear mother, only your child that loves 
you—oh! so dearly. And 1 shall take such good 
oare of you. 1 have learned to work, and you 
shall sit down and rest. Your hair is still beau¬ 
tiful, mother, oh! you are all very beautiful. 
You shall rest and grow happy, and by-and-bye 
you will grow young again, and look like that 
dear picture that I used to hold in my little hands, 
kiss its cheek and call it, ‘ pretty mamma.' " 

“But your friends—will they not desert you 
when they know-" 

A white band sealed her lips. 

“Hush! my mother. You are everything to 
me —I will never leave nor forsake you. Your 
love—my mother's love is worth ten thousand 
« friends. How I have longed for this moment!" 
and she gazed with calm, full delight in that 
older face already losing half its haggard woe. 


Hours passed. Genevre slept. On that boeom 
that had known so much guilt, passion, remorse, 
purity trustingly reposed. Long lashes swept a 
cheek fairer than leaf of rose. The gentle lipe 
unlocked, and showing a line of white beneath 
their crimson, seemed the very portal of beauty. 

Joy for the wearied mother! 

Little by little that overburdened heart was 
confessing. She bent low and pressed a first 
kiss on the sweet forehead. Genevre murmured 
in her sleep, “dear mother.” 

What emotions leaped up in that caat-of 
heart! A ray from the olden life rifted the 
clouds of sorrow. The crusted earth of sin was 
broken. A river of love flashed between its dis¬ 
mal borders. Down over all came that broad, 
clear sunlight of forgiveness which some ha»* 
felt; but who, who can express its deep, abiding 
joyt 

The prodigal mother was safe. In her child's 
love the weeping Magdalene had found a haves. 
Hands glittering with gems had cast her ofi; 
marble portals closed upon her, splendor had 
mooked her desolation. But beneath the roof 
she had deseorated, kisses and tears and winding 
arms and love words welcomed her. 

Look to-day, dear reader, in that pleasant 
cottage. Wheat fields drop their gold on the 
borders of the little gardens. Sleek kine stand 
lowing at the gate. Within, a vision of beauty 
moves about the little room. In her hands every 
thing seems whiter, purer, more beautiful. By 
the window—a look of peace given not by the 
world resting on her fine features—sits a woman 
much advanced in years. Every little while she 
answers to the music of a young, sweet voice. 

That other is Genevre—the sweet flower d 
Norwich. 


I KNOW, I KNOW THAT THOU ART GONE. 

BT FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


I know, I know that thou art gone, 

I know that never more 
Thy form, beloved, will greet my eight 
Upon this earthly shore. 

Par, far beyond the wees and joys 
Of such frail world as this, 

Thine angel feet long since have trod 
The azure hills of bliss. 

Yes, thou art gone, and from this earth 
All bloom, all joy is fled, 

All loveliness seems like the shroud 
Which wraps the soulless dead; 


Yet e'en the simplest thing of thine 
How reverently I trace, 

And I can bless each stream that e’er 
Hath mirrored thy dear face. 

But when the everlasting doors. 
Beloved, were oped to thee. 

Say! didst thou backward look to 
One pitying glance on me? 

Dost love me still, if not, oh! why 
Are such blest feelings given, 

If earthly love may never pass. 
Though pore, the gates of Heaven? 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Where do you spend this evening, Herbert? 
As usual though, I suppose, with the beautiful 
Annie Stewart,” said Dr. Moleen to his nephew, 
as they arose from the tea-table. “I had no 
idea the little creature could charm you so 
completely. Well she is a very pretty girl, but 
nothing to compare with one I saw this morning.” 

“Now, ancle, you know that Miss Stewart is 
acknowledged to be the most beautiful female in 
the city.” 

“Oh yes, and the wealthiest, too; but still I 
say she will not compare with that splendid- 
looking girl I 8aw to-day.” 

“Do tell me her name, uncle, you have really 
excited my curiosity to know who she is. I 
never heard you speak so flatteringly of any 
female before.” 

“I suppose that because I am near forty, and 
not like my worthy nephew, *a lady’s man,’ you 
think me no judge, or admirer of beauty,” 
answered Dr. Moleen, good-humoredly. 

“But you have not told me who she is, nor 
where you saw her, uncle.” 

“I do not know that I can tell you who she is. 
She was not born in the station she now occu¬ 
pies, or born to fill it either, I know by her 
looks, and by her gentle yet dignified manners. 
But for the cloud of sadness and care upon her 
fair brow, I could have fancied that she had sat 
for the noble heroine in your last piece, you 
have given such an accurate description of her, 
as your lady—somebody—who was it?” Had the 
doctor looked at his nephew, he would have dis¬ 
covered something very much like a blush pass 
rapidly over his countenance, but he did not 
notice it, as he was lighting his cigar, and with¬ 
out waiting for an answer he continued, “I 
always imagined that you had a penchant for 
sparkling, black eyes, raven tresses, and queen¬ 
like form, and I am now much surprised to see 
the little fairy blonde, Annie Stewart, so alter 
your former tastes. Now, Herbert, my boy, you 
need not look so disconcerted, I am reading you 
no lecture, nor am I opposing your choice. Far 
from it, you have my consent to woo and wed 
the pretty Annie, and I dare say I shall help to 
pet and spoil her as much as you or our good old 
housekeeper, Mrs. Reene.” 


“Stop, stop, my dear sir, do wait until I have 
been guilty of love before you hang me with the 
matrimonial noose.” 

“Why, Herbert, you do not deny being in 
love, do you? I am sure I saw decided symp¬ 
toms sometime ago, and though not so good a 
judge of that as of other diseases, 1 really 
thought you pretty far gone. I suppose you 
will also deny spending four evenings of every 
week with her, and deny, too, stealing Mrs. 
Keene's moss rose-bud, which was a little too 
bad, Herbert, to take the very first bud, after 
all the watching and watering the old lady had 
bestowed upon it.” 

“Oh no, I deny neither of these charges-” 

“And why should you spend so much of your 
time in her society, unless it is more pleasant to 
you than any other, and what more expressive 
gift could a gentleman give a lady than a sweet 
rose-bud? A confession of love, is it not, in the 
language of flowers?” 

“Why, uncle, you quite surprise me, con¬ 
versing of maidens fair, and love, and flowers, 
subjects on which I never heard you descant so 
eloquently before this evening. But are you not 
going to tell me where you met this beautiful 
unknown?” 

“As I called at an old, tumble-down-looking 

house, in - street, to see a sick child, this 

morning, I saw the lady whose appearance 
pleased and surprised me, contrasting as it did, 
with the wretched-looking apartment and its 
other occupants. They were miserably poor. 
I never inquire the names of such poor people, 
as I do not send in my bill to them—but I did 
ask the name of the lady, after she had left the 
room. ‘Oh that was Miss Helen Loraine,’ replied 
the woman.” Here the doctor could but notice 
the evident uneasiness of Herbert, who arose 
hastily from his seat, and commenced pacing the 
room, but he proceeded. “‘She lives up stairs,’ 
said the woman, ‘and often comes in to sit by 
little Willie; sometimes she brings him some¬ 
thing nice to eat, although I know, poor things, 
they have little enough to eat themselves. They 
sit up there day after day, and night after night, 
stitching away. It makes my heart bleed, to 
see them growing paler every day. Miss Helen 
don’t look like she did when she came here. 
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bosom, confessed to none but himself. Oh, had 
either one but told his feelings, how much suf¬ 
fering they would have escaped. But no—the 
doctor had so long laughed at Cupid’s darts, that 
now he felt himself a victim, he shrank from the 
ridicule and jests which he feared an acknow¬ 
ledgment of it would bring upon him—so merry 
had he always been at his unfortunate companion, 
so sure he would never be taken captive. 

He felt the power of this new passion so 
plainly, he thought that Herbert must see and 
know it too, and no love-sick youth of twenty 
could have felt more embarrassed than did the 
worthy doctor, ne expected to be accused of it 
every day by his nephew or Mrs. Reene; but 
days and weeks passed away, and Herbert made 
no allusion to it. How could he? He saw that 
his uncle loved from his manners, and he sup¬ 
posed it was with her whom be worshipped at a 
distance, it is true, and in secret, but neverthe¬ 
less with an ardent and enduring love. He could 
not bear the idea of appearing as a rival to bis 
uncle. He felt deep regret that he had not told 
him at the time of the interest awakened in his 
heart, but now it was too late! He was nerving 
himself up to bear that she was to become an¬ 
other’s, and that other his nearest relative, his 
second father, for whom he felt the deepest affec¬ 
tion. He was fearful when alone with his uncle, 
that the mention of her name would send the 
tell-tale blood to his face, and make known the 
secret which he now determined to lock within 
his own breast forever. Thus, as I have said, a 
restraint grew up between them—and widened, 
imperceptibly to them, but surely, this first 
breach between two loving hearts. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A month had passed away, and Louise Loraine 
sat, a convalescent, in the little room alone. Her 
sister had left her a little while to tAke some 
work she had just finished to the shop. Very 
beautiful was the young girl, as she sat trying 
to finish some light needlework which she had 
insisted upon performing, but her delicate hands 
would sink into her lap every now and then, and 
her lovely eyes assume a dreamy expression. 
Suddenly she started and listening to footsteps 
ascending the stairs, her pale cheek slightly 
flushed, and her lips parted as though in plea¬ 
sant anticipation. A well-known rap upon the 
door, a low 44 Walk in,” and Dr. Moleen entered, 
holding a beautiful bouquet in his hand. Louise 
gave him her hand frankly with a smile, and re¬ 
quested him to be seated. He drew a chair near 
hers, and after inquiring how she felt, and where 


Helen was, with some hesitation he handed her 
the flowers, saying, 44 1 have brought something 
you will like better than pills and powders, I 
trust” 

44 How very, very beautiful,” murmured Louie, 
admiringly. ^ 

“Will you not do more than admire them?'’ 
asked the doctor, in a low tone. 

44 1 thank the giver very much,” said Loon, 
“and I-” 

“I thought you would read them,” monnnrdj 
he—“I thought that they would speak for mc-J 
express better than I can the emotions of m 
soul.” J 

He gaied anxiously at her, but Louise oaty] 
bent lowdr over the flowers, almost hiding hurt 
blushing face with her beautiful curls. After u 
few moments silence, he again spoke, “Lcsiirf 
I have felt a fervent love for you ever Eiiat fj 
first saw you, which has, if possible, increm^j 
every day. Oh, say, dear Louise, may I hop*%” 
call you mine? Can you love me?” r 

Still Louise spoke not—her head sank krvfF 
on her bosom, and the color on her cheek <taft 
ened almost to pnrple. 

“Louise?” asked he, suddenly, “I painj 
do I not? What shall I think from yonr silei 
He leaned eagerly forward and looked in ber& 

“I see,” said he, with a sigh, sinking backia 
chair, 44 1 have grieved you with this avoi 
’twas unexpected to you. Yes, yes, I oughtM 
have remembered the disparity of our ages—iJ 
the difference of character, person, and all—faff 
give me, Louise—it was presumption in me d 
love you, to think of your returning it. Form 
me, dear Louise,” he noticed her tean ftlfin 
on the flowers, 44 1 will not pai^ you agaia^|j 
alluding to the subject. Let me at leastrrtiSl" 
your friendship.” He arose to leave. “I to* 
your sister coming, you can tell her wbi W 
occurred. Farewell, Louise, I will leave jm 


“Ob, no—no—no,” cried Louise, starting q 
44 not till I have told you how happy you bn 
made me. How much 1 love you.” 

He caught her to his bosom, and she vq 
upon it regardless of the entrance of Helen, I 
whom the doctor related what had passed. 

“Oh, doctor,” said Helen, tremulously, “ji 
forget our station. I feel that the deargifll 
worthy of yon, but the difference now eiista 
in our position and yours is too great It wed 
be felt by both—do not think of it more.” 

“No, we must not,” murmured Louise, ui9 
endeavored to leave bis embrace. 

44 Only say that yon love me,” said he, bolding 
her fast, and putting back her curls. “Enovgk 
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I proclaim myself your protector, and I defy the 
world to say who has a better right’* 


CHAPTER V. 

Dm. Molxen went home that evening, feeling 
all the importance of being “ engaged,” and 
as if he could, without embarrassment, inform 
his household immediately of his intention of 
taking unto himself a wife. But when he reached 
home, and met Mrs. Reene, he began to reflect 
that telling a respectable woman of forty, who 
had kept house for him a number of years, that 
he was going to bring a young mistress home, 
might not be such very good news after all. He 
passed on to Herbert's room, thinking he would 
tell him first, and get him to break it to Mrs. 
Reene. Not finding Herbert in his room, he sat 
down to await his coming. He mused on the 
events of the day—his proposal—his fears lest 
it might be rejected—his delight on finding it 
otherwise—and last began to think how he 
should begin to tell Herbert, and he wondered 
what he would say—would he be glad or sorry— 
not many young men would feel any pleasure on 
being told by a rich uncle, whose heir they had 
been considered for some ten years, that he was 
about to marry—still, Herbert was not a common 
young man—he had raised him better—but still— 
the doctor mused a good while on it, and when 
his nephew came in at last, he felt some reluct¬ 
ance in telling him, and spoke in a confused 
manner. “Herbert, I want to tell you some¬ 
thing—will you hear it now—I—I ” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Herbert, sitting down, his 
cheek growing paler. 

“I am—I wanted you to know it first of all— 
I—I am engaged to be married.” He had got it 
out at last, and sat staring at Herbert, who felt 
that he must say something, though it required 
a great effort to say, “I thought os much, uncle. 
Is it to the pretty seamstress?” 

“Yes, she is a seamstress, and I don’t care 
who knows It. Helen talked about the difference 
in our station, and told me it would never do, 
but that is all nonsense, don’t you think so?” 

Herbert tried to reply, but her name had 
banished all command of his voice. His uncle 
looked at him with a surprised air, and then 
continued, “I thought you would agree with me, 
Herbert, that it is not wealth or rank that makes 
a woman lovely or agreeable, and as to this 
world’s goods—why, Herbert, what is the mat¬ 
ter? You look as pale as a ghost Are you 
sick?” 

“Yes, uncle, I feel faint. I have not been 
well to-day. I will lie down on the couch here— 


go on with what you were saying. I will feel 
better in a minute.” But the dootor did not go 
on; a suspicion had entered his mind that this 
sudden indisposition was caused by disappoint¬ 
ment relative to his property. He felt hurt, he 
hud supposed his nephew more noble, more 
attached to him than to think of such a thing 
seriously where his happiness was concerned. 
Oh! had he but known the truth, how much 
trouble it would have saved him. Yet his trouble 
of spirit was not to be compared to that of 
Herbert’s. 


CHAPTER YI. 

Some two weeks after the conversation nar¬ 
rated, Herbert entered the drawing-room of the 
wealthy Mr. Stewart. He had been a frequent 
visitor there. Annie, the beautiful little blonde, 
was an old schoolmate of his when both families 
resided in the country, before Annie started to 
the boarding-school, and Herbert’s mother died, 
leaving him to the care of his uncle, Dr. Moleen. 
They had met every vacation, and now Annie 
had graduated, and been at home some six 
^months, and among her many visitors, none were 
more welcome than her old friend Herbert. He 
felt a brother’s love for the gay young creature, 
and often spent the evening with her, little 
dreaming of awaking in her bosom more than a 
sisterly love. 

“Why, Herbert, have you been absent from 
the city? I have not seen you for more than 
two weeks,” were the words of Annie, as she 
arose hastily to greet him, a smile of pleasure 
lighting up her beautiful countenance. “Ah, 
no—you have been ill—I see you have.” 

“Yes,” said he, sinking into a seat beside her, 

| “I have been rather unwell—yet ’tis not much. 

! I’ll soon be well,” he added, trying to evade the 
earnest look with which she regarded him. 

I “Herbert,” said Annie, seriously, “something 
| is the matter with you that you strive to conceal. 

| I have noticed for some time that something 
| weighs upon your spirits. Now why not tell me 
j what it is—perhaps”—she hesitated a moment, 

| then resumed—“it may be that I could be of 
| some little service—at least you might, I think, 

\ share your troubles with me. You always help 
! me out of mine, you know. Has your last work 
been rejected by the publishers?” 

“Oh, no-” 

“Has your uncle refused to advance you the 
funds, you think proper for a young gentleman 
of your style of living?” asked Annie, trying to 
call a smile to the sad countenance of her coni' 
panion. 
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44 Come, Sam, ypu really must subscribe. Here 
are all of us going to give something, and you 
can afford to give a trifle as well as we.” 

44 1 have already told you I had no money to 
spare.” 

4< Poh! you mmt spare it. How can you re¬ 
fuse? You know poor Jones well: think of his 
family left destitute by his shocking death—we 
are all liable to the same fate, and should be 
charitable. Come, now, sign your name—don’t 
be so selfish and miserly.” 

“What good will my name do your list with¬ 
out money? and once more I tell you I have 
none of that to give,” and Sam Lee turned 
angrily from his tormenting companions, and 
walked quickly down the street. 

The subscription to which he was urged to 
contribute was for the widow and children of a 
carpenter, who had been crushed to death by 
the falling of a wall belonging to the house on 
which he was at work. His associates, feeling 
deeply for the bereaved and destitute family, 
interested themselves in their behalf, and all 
contributed something from their humble means, 
all except Sam Lee, to whom, as we have seen, 
they appealed in vain. Disappointed and cha¬ 
grined by his refusal, the men looked scornfully 
after him, as with hurried steps he passed from 
their view. 

“What does that stingy fellow do with his 
money? he earns more than any of us, and never 
spends anything,” was the remark that passed 
from one to another of the group. 

What does he do with his money? That had 
long been the standing wonder of his associates. 
Lee was a first-rate mechanic; had always em¬ 
ployment and good wages; boarded at a cheap 
house, had no expensive habits, and yet he 
never seemed to be in possession of a dollar. 
His fellow-workmen strove in vain to unravel 
the mystery. Lively and talkative as he was in 
general, an allusion to the subject always made 
him suddenly silent, so that they were forced to 
content themselves with their own vague specu¬ 
lations, and at last concluded that he must send 
all his savings home to his people. But was this 
surmise a correct one ? 

Seven years previous to this time, Lee had 
come to the city from his far-off home. He was 


one of a large family, for whose support the 
little farm on which they dwelt but poorly pro¬ 
vided ; and when he first began his labors as a 
carpenter, Sam proposed to himself to do all he 
could toward helping the old folks at hone. 
During the first year he so far adhered to his 
purpose as to send a small remittance in each of 
his letters to the homestead, and at Christmas 
made a brief visit thither, on which occasion he 
took pains in purchasing for each member of the ; 
family what he thought would prove a useful and ! 
acceptable present. Very happy did his boyish 
heart feel in witnessing the delight he was abb 
to confer on those he so well loved, and very 
firm was his mental determination to repeat his 
visit and his gifts the next Christmas. 

But on the return of the time-hallowed festival 
his feelings underwent a change, and instead of 
paying the contemplated visit he sent a letter, 
pleading the impossibility of his doing so, and 
inclosing ten dollan as a Christmas-gift to the 
whole family. And five years had passed since 
then, and not once during that long period had 
he revisited the home of his childhood. 44 'Twas 
too expensive,” he would sometimes mutter to 
himself, as if in answer to some invisible rebuker; 
so he contented himself with sending a letter 
of good-wishes, with the same large sum at a 
Christmas-gift, on each recurrence of the seam 

The secret of the matter was Sam had bceoae 
miserly and grasping to a degree marvellous m 
one of his age and originally generous dspoo- 
tion. Carefully hoarding his weekly gains, he 
found no pleasure equal to that of counting ortr 
and feasting his eyes on the gradually increasing 
sum; but then his pleasure was alloyed by the 
continual dread of losing his treasure. He had 
deposited it at different institutions, from each | 
one withdrawing it as his tormenting fears i 
prompted, till he finally resolved to get it in bis 
own hands, and trust to bis own ingenuity in 
keeping it safe and unsuspected. This he had 
done only a few hours before the subscription 
was set afoot for the poor family of Jones; and 
wondering at the pertinaoity with which he was 
importuned to subscribe, the more strange as be j 
had ever steadily resisted all attempts they had 
made on his purse, whether for charity or amuse¬ 
ment, Sam came to the conclusion, which noae 
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bat a miser’s brain Could conceive, that his com¬ 
rades were aware of his secret riches, and were 
meditating how to gain possession thereof. 

With this idea he hastened to his boarding¬ 
house, and having carefully secured the door of 
his chamber, lighted a candle, and drew from 
the secret repositary he had himself designed a 
small, strong box. He unfastened it with trem¬ 
bling fingers, but the sight of its golden con¬ 
tents reassured him. With dilated eyes, he 
counted over the bright coins, for he had taken 
care to put away only hard, genuine gold and 
silver; he played noiselessly with the glittering 
heap, turning now and then an apprehensive 
glance around, as if afraid that from some of 
the gloomy corners of the dimly-lighted apart¬ 
ment some one would emerge to snatch his 
prize. 

At length he closed the box, and was about 
returning it to its hiding-place, when he suddenly 
paused, and his countenance began to work with 
contending emotions. He thought of the poor 
widow whose sudden and terrible bereavement 
had appealed to his native generosity, till the 
promptings of that covetousness which was fast 
becoming his ruling passion silenced the whispers 
of his better nature. He paused irresolute, took 
a half-eagle from the pile before him, turning it 
over and over in his hand, debating with himself 
if he should not appropriate to it the relief of 
poor Jones' family. But as usual avarice gained 
the mastery, and returning the half-eagle to the 
box, he rested his arm on the table by which he 
sat and fell into a reverie, his eyes still riveted 
on the precious box beside him. His reflections 
did not seem to be of a very pleasant nature, 
and it was with a gesture of vexation that he 
finally drew a letter from the drawer of the little 
table, and proceeded to read it carefully through, 
pausing now and then in apparent perplexity. 
The letter was from his father, urging him to 
return to his native place, as the town near 
which they lived was now thriving and growing 
fast, and offered inducements to a good, steady 
carpenter, as the only one at present there was 
ratber indolent and dissipated. Moreover, if 
Sam had laid by a little sum, as was likely, there 
was a capital chance for investing it in a good 

business in the same town, as Mr. B-, the 

grocer, was anxious to start for California, and 
would sell his large stock at a bargain, for two 
or three hundred dollars in cash, and the re¬ 
mainder to be paid to his wife in small sums 
at stated periods. James Lee, Sam’s younger 
brother, had been employed in the store for 
several years, so that if Sam could become the 
purchaser James could carry on the business for 


him. Such was the purport of Mr. Lee's letter, 
and on first receiving it, Sam had almost decided 
to act upon its suggestions; but unwilling to 
part with his beloved money, though conscious 
that it would tend to his ultimate advantage, 
deferred from day to day his decision. 

Now as he read it again, he thought more 
anxiously on the subject. He knew that his 
father was correct in surmising that a skilful 
and industrious mechanic such as he was, could 
do well in a thriving young town as the one indi¬ 
cated. Then as to the grocery store, he had 

ample means to close with Mr. B-'s offer, and 

by taking James into partnership with himself, 
could at the same time advance the interests of 
himself, and the whole family, since James lived 
at the old home, and was regarded as the main¬ 
stay of the house. Thus Sam reflected, and 
began to see the folly of losing two such rare 
chances. 

While he sat thus absorbed in thought, the 
evening wore away, all grew quiet in the house, 
and with his head resting on his hand, Sam fell 
asleep. He was startled by a slight noise at the 
door of his room, and listening attentively, soon 
became aware that the door had been cautiously 
opened, admitting a tall, dark figure, though the 
light was too dim to enable him to distinguish 
the features of the intruder, who glanced around, 
and then, as if observing the little box, advanced 
quickly to the table. Sam had only waited to 
feel certain that his instinctive apprehension was 
I correct, and springing forward dealt the robber 
a blow with his clenched hand on the temple, 
which prostrated him on the floor. In falling, a 
faint cry escaped him, and Sam started with dis¬ 
may, for the voice somehow sounded familiarly 
on his ear. He trimmed the candle, and kneel¬ 
ing beside the unconscious victim of his blow, 
put aside with trembling fingers the hair that 
shrouded the stranger's face, and beheld with 
horror—his own father. 

Agony and terror held him motionless for a 
time, during which, with harrowing distinctness 
the truth revealed itself to his mind. His father 
had several times spoken of his yearning desire 
to see his long-absent boy; he had at last come 
the long, dangerous journey, had sought him in 
his room, and the light not being sufficient to 
show if he whom he sought was in the room, 

; had advanced to trim it, when the hand of that 
eagerly-sought son stretched him senseless and 
bleeding on the floor. As all this darted with 
lightning speed across his tortured brain, Sam 
sprang to his feet with a deep groan of anguish 
and—awoke. 

So vividly was the fearful dream impressed 
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upon his imagination, it was long before he coaid 
shake off the terrible feelings it had aroused, 
and regard it only as the result of his fevered 
thoughts, and constant solicitude for his treasure, 
or as a warning against the soul-blighting influ¬ 
ence of the passion he was indulging. The latter 
interpretation Sam chose to give his dream, and 
he resolyed not to harden himself against it. He 


gaye a gold eagle as his Sontribatioo to tbt 
widow's fund the following day, and ury nos 
after was in his early home, whore both his 
enterprises succeeded to his satisfaction, and he 
ultimately became a wealthy man; but never 
again did he yield to the suggestions of anriee, 
or forget the claims that his kindred and thoN 
in distress had upon him. 


THE ONE THAT I LOVE. 


BT RICHARD COB. 


Thb one that I lore hath golden hair, 

And an eye of beauty beyond compare; 

She hath pearly teeth and a wee-bit month, 

And a breath like the balm of the sunny South; 
Her yoice is like to a poet's dream, 

As gentle and soft as a Summer stream; 

And well do I know that she loveth me, 

For the strength of her love looketh out from her 
e’e! 

The one that I love hath a heart at ease, 

With the sweetest of Nature’s harmonies; 

She loveth the bees, and she loveth the flowers 
That make up the joy of the Summer hours; 

She loveth the rain, and she loveth the snow, 

And she loveth to soothe another’s woe; 

But, best of all, she loveth me, 

And the strength of her love looketh out from her 
e'el 


The one that I love hath a soul of truth, 
Unstained from the days of her earliest youth; 
And she often whispereth unto me, 

M I never loved any before I loved thee!" 

And she layeth her delicate head on my breast, 
And she heareth the beat of my heart’neath my v«l: 
She is all of life’s joy that is left unto me, 

And the strength of her love looketh out from ha 
e’e! 

The one that I love is a part of my life— 

I have made her a blessing—I have made her aj 
wife; 

I will love her forever; I will love her for eye; 

I will love her till life shall itself pass away; 

In that bright world of peaoe and of beauty show, 
In the realms of the blest, I will seek for my lore; 
And the angels of glory will kiss her for me, 

As the strength of hor love looketh out from her e'e! 


HAUNTED. 

BT MARIE 8. LADD. 


Within a time-browned cottage, 
Down by the water-side, 

A grand-dame and her little child 
Oft sat in the eventide, 

With shadows creeping ’round them 
In the dim and dusky room, 

They seemed to hear sweet voices, 
And see fair forms in the gloom. 

They were gentle, swaying shadows, 
Tones that were floating low, 

Like the music of many waters 
Moving with ceaseless flow; 

But never a tone of wailing 
Fell on their lisf ning ear, 

Nor saw they a form of darkness 
Filling their hearts with fear. 


Now the lake-side cot is lonely, 

The grand-dame grim with care, 

No longer she smiles on the sunshine 
That lit the little one’s hair; 

The shadowy room so haunted 
Will never give back the child, 

Who smiled by her side at eventide, 
And the weary hours beguiled. 

Though she darkens her little chamber, 
And watches the shadows that fall, 
’Tis never the form of her grandchild 
That steals o’er the murky wall 
And ever she sighs in sorrow, 

And chatters in grief and pain, 
Then smiles that the eve of the morrow 
She can watch for the shadow again. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 


BT JANE WEAVER. 


“It seems to me,” said Miss Newton, “that 
people, who marry for love, are never as happy 
as those who marry without it.” 

“ My dear,” said her mother, that’s a strange 
opinion.” 

The young lady colored. 

“Not, mamma, with the experience of some 
of our friends before us. There’s my old school¬ 
mate, Julia, who made such a romantic mar¬ 
riage; and who is now miserable.” 

“I am glad you mentioned her, Emily, for 
now I know how you fell into your error. For 
instance, I do not admit that Julia married for 
love, in the true sense of that term. In other 
words, she was not in love with Lieut. Carter, 
but an ideal officer, who was perfection in all 
things.” 

“Oh! mamma.” 

“I am not a bit too severe. Most of the mar¬ 
riages, whioh school-girls call love-matches, are 
of this character. Between the young couple 
there is really no love at all, but each loves an 
ideal being, which the curls of the lady, and the 
moustache of the gentleman, have respectively 
suggested. Of course, when, after marriage, the 
two become intimately acquainted, the delusion 
fades. The husband soon discovers that the 
wife, who comes down to breakfast in curl¬ 
papers, who is often out of temper, and who 
now thinks of her own comfort quite as much as 
of his, is anything but an angel. On her part, 
the wife finds that the lover, who was miserable, 
before marriage, if he could not spend the even¬ 
ing with her, is now frequently ennuied when he 
remains at home, is always selfish, and often 
capricious. In this way, the scales fall from the 
eyes of both; and disgust succeeds to infatua¬ 
tion. Nay! by a natural law of the mind, the 
I reaction leads to injustice; and each thinks too 
little of the other now, because they thought too 
much before.” 

“What a picture you have drawn, mamma! 
Never, never will I marry, if I am to be thus 
deceived.” 

The mother smiled. 

“But, my dear,” she answered, “I have not 
said that all marriages ended thus. My remarks 
were confined to those, in which there was no 
true love on either side, but in its place a 


romantio fancy for an impossible bit of perfec¬ 
tion. It is only those, who are foolish enough 
to marry under this delusion, who live unhap¬ 
pily; for they only are disappointed.” 

“But, mamma,” said the daughter, hesi¬ 
tatingly, “how can you call that love, which 
admits even the possibility of a fault in the one 
beloved?” 

“ True love, my dear, loves in spite of faults. 
Or rather, it is founded on a just appreciation of 
character, which teaches him or her who loves, 
that the one beloved, even with her or his faults, 
is better adapted than any other to render the 
lover happy.” 

“What a cold, calculating thing you make 
love to be!” 

“Not at all, my child. Providence wisely 
gives to most, if not all, an instinct, as it were, 
by which to know whom to love. This instinct, 
however, comes into play, not when we are still 
children, but only when we have grown up: and 
it is as distinct from the infatuation of the 
school-girl, or the sophomore, as day is from 
darkness. We fall into love, even the wisest of 
us, and do not reason ourselves into it. We 
cannot analyze why we love, but we feel that 
such or such a one will make us happy.” 

“But isn’t that what Julia did?” 

“No, my dear. The instinct I speak of is one 
of a matured person, and Julia was a mere child. 
Indeed some never grow mature, no matter how 
old they become.” 

Emily looked puzzled. 

“I seem to be too metaphysical for you,” said 
the mother, with a smile. “Let me see if I can 
make my meaning plain, by the use of an illus¬ 
tration.” 

The daughter’s face cleared off. 

“You liked well enough,” said the mother, 
with another smile, “to amuse yourself with 
your doll, when you were a child, didn’t you^ 
You found pleasure in playing with broken bits 
of china, which you had no difficulty in fancying 
to be dishes. Yet you could not deceive your¬ 
self now in this way? You oould not amuse 
yourself with a doll?” 

“No, no,” replied Emily. 

“And why? I will answer for you. It is 
because your tastes have altered. Nor do you 
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stop to reason about it, when 1 ask you if you 
could still play with broken china. You feel, 
instantly, that you could not Well, in like 
manner, a matured woman, or a matured man, 
who has learned to think and to feel, is instinc¬ 
tively drawn toward, or repelled from, persons 
of the other sex. This magnetism, if I may call 
it such, often leads, when it is one of attraction, 
to love.” 

“Why not always?” 

“Because, my dear, matured men, or women, 
hold their feelings under more or less control; 
and are not willing to bestow their hearts, unless 
they can also givo their esteem. An acquaint¬ 
ance, formed under these oiroumstanoes, ripens 
into love, only when the sum of the good quali¬ 
ties, in the beloved object, exceeds the sum of 
the bad ones: and when, besides, the adaptability 
of character, each to each, becomes more and 
more apparent. This is real love, Emily, and 


nothing else is worthy of the name. When pet- 
sons marry, with this sort of feeling on both 
sides, there is no danger of unhappiness, became 
there is no danger of deception. The husband 
does not, to his chagrin, discover that he b&s 
married quite a different creature to what be 
imagined he had, nor does the wife, fancying 
she had secured an Apollo, find out, to her 
horror, that she has wedded a Pan.” 

“1 see now what you mean,” said the daugh¬ 
ter, thoughtfully, “and acknowledge that 1 ire 
foolish. I had not thought enough about tbe 
matter, when I said that Julia married for lore” 

The conversation ceased at this point We 
have only to add that it was not lost on Eurilj, 
who, two years after, married the man of ber 
choice: not, indeed, each a one as she would toe 
selected, when a school-girl, but one whon sb 
could, through all her life, look up to and ku. 


LEOLA LEE. 


BT LILT MAT. 


A bud just bursting into bloom, 

Nurs'd by the fresh'ning dews of May, 

A hope that scatters darkest gloom, 

A sunbeam glanoing o'er life’s way; 

A bird just fledged and fit for flight, 

A leaf loos’d from the parent tree, 

A strengthened plant that loves the light; 
Like these was young Leola Lee. 

She lived a gentle, quiet life, 

Few knew wbat virtues she possess’d. 

For words had never roused to strife 
The hopes that slumbered in her breast; 
And yet, a wild, ambitious dream 
Had dared to find an entranco there; 
Anon, there came a fitful gleam 
Which needed all her gentle care 
To fan it to a brilliant flame, 

Then feed .t ere it fled away, 

'Till persevering it became 
A light to shine by night and day. 

It brightly gleamed where'er she moved, 
Though visiblo to none beside, 

It was her brightest hope, and proved 
Her guiding star on life's wild tide— 

Yet still there rankled in her breast 
Thoughts that would ever give her pain; 
Until that burden of unrest 
Found utterance in this simple strain. 

“And must my inner spirit feel 
What I with words can ne'er reveal? 


j Must feeling’s fount unchecked etHl flow, 
f Unconscious of the hidden woe 
\ That fiercely rankles in my breast. 

And oft disturbs my nightly rest. 

And I be doom'd to smother still 
Tbe fire that yet consumes at will? 

u Father above, to thee alone 
I pour my deep and heartfelt mow. 

Be my commnnings e'er so brief 
My o'ercharged heart can find relief 
And though I meet, nor praise, nor bhaa 
From those for whom I've asked the watt. 
No words from me can ever tell 
How long I've loved them, and how weEL* 

Time pass’d, yet never to her heart 
Came the full answer to her pray'r. 

For she would never churn a part 
Save that allotted to her share, 

Which carelessly and coldly sent 
Found no sweet eoho in her soul. 

So finely were the fibres blent 
'Twas hard to reach that inner goaL 

But if those strings should e'er be tried, 
They'd wake so deep, so wild a strain. 
None but the true and purified 

Could fully waft them back again; 

May no rude hand attune them o*er 
With false pretences all the while. 
Better be silent evermore 
Than waken’d by a touch of geile. 
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MRS. BENTLEY’S LESSONS. 

A SKETCH OF SUMMER BOARDING. 

BY MBS. FROTH. 


“Where are yon going this summer, Anna?” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t know. There’s an 
end put to our pleasant summer tour, now that 
I hare two children, for I am sure I could never 
travel with such a tribe after me, nurses and all. 
I found one enough goodpese knows. Charles 
wants to take country board somewhere—near 
enough for him to come out every night.” 

“Then you’ll go to Rooklandtown, of course.” 

“I hate Rocklandtown ” 

“So do I; but you know the old adage, ‘beg¬ 
gars mustn’t be choosers,’ and after all Parker’s 
is really a capital place.” 

“Parker’s! yes, a capital place for gossip and 
slander—I have always heard that.” 

“It is no more of a place for gossip than all 
boarding-houses are. There are always some 
who will talk , and some who will listen , and some 
who will repeat, and of course at a large board¬ 
ing-house like Parker’s, you will no doubt come 
across specimens of each. But that is no reason 
why you should deprive yourself of the con¬ 
veniences which that farm-house possess over all 
of which I have any knowledge.” 

“The greatest inducement to me would be 
your society, for of course you go there. You 
are a regular fixture, are you not?” 

“To be sure we have taken rooms. We always 
do from year to year, but this summer I do not 
know but that we shall give them up. I have 
no young children to keep me there, and I have 
a great fancy for spending the summer at the 
sea-shore. In fact, I came here to offer you my 
rooms, for you must know every room in the 
house has been rented since February. There 
are plenty who will be glad of them. Mrs. Par¬ 
ker turns scores away every spring. I only 
want to give you the first choice.” 

“Yon are very kind, Nelly—just like your 
own dear self to think of me with my noisy little 
troop. Not a very pleasant exchange to the 
boarders, 1 fancy, if they were to take the place 
of your all but grown up children.” 

“You will find plenty of company—it is a 
regular nursery; and there could not be a safer 
place for ohildren than that broad, green lawn, 
with its graveled walks; and back, the meadow 


land with its orchard trees, and the avenue of 
althea’s that affords such a shaded path even at 
noonday. I tell you what, Anna, you drive out, 
and look at the rooms, and if you don’t like them 
don’t think of going. Emily Turner is very anx¬ 
ious to get board there, but she does not dream 
of my giving up my rooms, or she would have 
been after them long ago.” 

Mrs. Bentley began to think that Parker’s 
must be a very desirable place. That evening 
the charms with which her friend, Mrs. Haydon, 
had invested the spot, were pourtrayed to her 
husband in the same glowing colors, and resulted 
in a drive out to Rocklandtown the following 
morning. 

The rooms did indeed seem very inferior and 
small, but the air of cleanliness about them, and 
the genial good-humor glowing in the faces of 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker attraoted Mrs. Bentley; 
and as she stood on the broad, stone piazza that 
extended across the back of the house, and 
looked out through the cloister-like arches upon 
the charming grounds beyond, she made her de¬ 
cision, and forthwith completed her arrange¬ 
ments. 

“So you are going to Parker’s to board,” said 
Mrs. Graesdell, the wife of a brother of Mrs. 
Bentley. “I am glad of it. If you are not 
taught some lessons there, that you need to 
learn, then I am mistaken.” 

“What lessons do you mean, Ellen?” 

“Never mind. It is my opinion though, that 
you will learn something beyond nominative I, 
possessive my or mine, objective me.” 

“What do you mean, Ellen? Do you think I 
am egotistical?” 

“Not exactly, but you have lived so exclu¬ 
sively amongst your friends, and they have so 
flattered, and petted, and spoiled you, that ^bu 
know no more of the world than a baby.” 

“I do,” answered Mrs. Bentley, the color 
mounting to her face, “I know enough about 
the world. It is only because I prefer imputing 
good motives to persons instead of bad ones, 
that makes you think me ignorant.” 

“Now answer me honestly, Anna, who is more 
frequently in the right in the estimate formed of 
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our mutual friends—you or I ? If / had been 
deceived as many times as you have, I warrant 
no one would have the opportunity of deceiving 
me again; but each new face you see you put 
your trust in, and are fool enough to believe 
every smooth word spoken to you. If you don't 
learn tome lessons this summer then I am mistaken. 
I only hope and pray that your eyes will be 
opened to see who your true friends are.” 

“I do not want my eyes opened any wider,” 
said Mrs. Bentley, pettishly. “I see enough 
that is disagreeable now.” 

After such a conversation, it would have been 
singular if Mrs. Bentley had not felt some dis¬ 
trust of the strange faces amongst whom she 
was soon thrown; but it lasted not long. A 
slight acquaintance with the ‘ goodlie oompanie,* 
which assembled around the well-filled board, or 
gathered in the old stone piazza of a morning, 
or in the large, oool parlor at eventide, convinced 
her that the grievous lessons her sister-in-law had 
predicted would be postponed for that season. 
Never since her removal from her Southern home 
had she been thrown amidst so charming, and so 
congenial a set. 

First in her admiration stood Mrs. Nolen, a 
lady whose brilliant conversational powers en¬ 
grossed her attention. The ease and affability 
of her manner was tempered by a certain dig¬ 
nity, which while it attracted Mrs. Bentley, pre¬ 
sented her from forming the intimaoy toward 
which she felt so much inclination. A Mrs. 
Moodie, for whom Mrs. Bentley at first felt an 
aversion, became at length her great favorite; 
and indeed her sparkling vivacity, and very 
many winning ways, made her the life of the 
household. Another great attraction was her 
exceeding truthfulness of manner. Mrs. Bent¬ 
ley fully appreciated this truth, for she had often 
been condemned by her own family for her ex¬ 
cessive candor. She loved her friends devotedly, 
never suffering them to be attacked in her pre¬ 
sence without defending them to the best of her 
ability. She told them pleasant things said of 
them, because it gave her pleasure to do so. Of 
persons to whom she was indifferent, she was 
quite as apt to gossip as are the majority of her 
sex; and those whom she disliked, she disliked 
w4th a hearty fervor, until she discovered some 
redeeming trait in them, and then not unfre- 
quently did her impressible nature cause her to 
unsay the unkind things that she felt guilty in 
having said. Her undeveloped and undisciplined 
character was the ocoasion of her being often 
misunderstood, and only in the hearts of those 
who had known her well and long could she win 
a lasting place. 


One morning, when Mrs. Bentley was in Mn. 
Moodie’s room, the conversation turned upon 
Mrs. Nolen. 

“ I do not know how I have incurred her dis¬ 
pleasure,” said Mrs. Moodie, “but she has not 
been in my room this season, and previous sum¬ 
mers we have been very intimate. I am sorry, 
for I admire her exceedingly.” 

“Why is she angry with you?” said Mn. 
Bentley, curious to know particulars. “1 am 
sure I did not know it. She always speaks of 
you as though you were on the best terms.” 

“Oh, we have had no quarrel—some stand 
that had got about this spring, and that I thought 
I had traced to her, but after all I believe Min 
Somers is at the root of it. I mentioned thorn 
to Mrs. Nolen’s sister, and that has been the 
cause of the coolness, I fancy. Mrs. Nolen is 
one who would take no pains to defend henelf 
if she was falsely accused.” 

“ How unlike she is to me. I could never rat 
until I had confronted my accuser—but if 1 had 
her dignity to fall back upon I should be con¬ 
tent. I wish I was like her.” 

“ You need not wish to be. It is all very veil 
in Mrs. Nolen, whose experience of life has bees 
suoh as to make her so, but I should be sorry to 
see you so artificial.” 

“Oh, she is not artificial. It is just as natural 
to her to be dignified as it is for me to talk tod 
eat in my *harum scarum 1 way.” 

“You have not known her so long as I have. 
She was wild and wayward enough before that 
unfortunate affair of hers.” 

“What unfortunate affair?” 

“Is it possible that you have never heard d 
it? Well, I shall not be the one to enligkw 
you.” 

“Now that is really unkind. You know tow 
much curiosity I have, and I shall always bi 
imagining something dreadful until I hear tbs 
tale.” 

“Indeed, I shall not tell you. Miss Soman 
knows more about it than I do. Ask her if joe 
want the particulars.” 

The next morning Mrs. Bentley joined Mi* 
Somers as she started for a morning walk. Tbe 
one subject uppermost in her mind she ootid 
hardly help referring to, but Miss Somers vts 
busily recounting the story of her troubles with 
Mrs. Moodie, who she thought was treating her 
very cruelly this season. 

“ I do not think I shall stay here all summer," 
said M ; ss Somers, “it makes it so unpleasant for 
me. I have most cried myself sick about it, (er 
Mrs. Moodie and I have always been so inti¬ 
mate.” 
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“Why don’t yon tell her that you never said 
these things? She would surely believe so old 
and so intimate a fHend. She knows that she 
has been mistaken once in her suppositions, and 
of course she is as liable to have made another 
error. I'll tell her for you." 

“No, no, that wouldn’t do. I don't want her 
to know that I have said anything about it to 
you. There is always some fuss here. I advise 
you to be careful. Speaking out what you think, 
as you do, will very likely be the means of get¬ 
ting you into 'some scrape before the summer is 
over." 

“Never fear for me. “I like every one in the 
house too well to quarrel with them.” 

“There is one lady in this house that a person 
of your disposition ought to be careful of. I 
shall not tell you who it is, but I will put you 
on your guard. She is *all things to all men,’ 
and if I am not mistaken you have already 
formed a very incorrect estimate of her cha¬ 
racter. She is a very dangerous, insincere 
woman." 

“Why, Miss Somers, do you know what you 
are doing? Tou are saying that which will by 
turns make me suspicious of every lady in the 
house, for I should never find out who it was. 
Now that you have told me so much you ought 
to, in justioe to me, and to the other ladies, let 
me know which one it is. I am sure it is very 
kind in you to take such an interest in me, and 
I appreciate your kindness. You need not be 
afraid of my making an improper use of your 
confidence. Is it that funny-looking lady who 
came last?—oh, what’s her name, she has such 
restless-looking eyes, and talks so much about 
her principles? I have not spoken half a dozen 
words to her.” 

“ Mrs. Grimshaw you mean—oh, no. This is 
the first time I ever saw her, but the lady I refer 
to I have known for years, and I was as much 
captivated with her once as you are now." 

“Who can it be? not Mrs. Moodie, for she is 
truth herself, nor those lovely sisters, Mrs Per- 
eival and Mrs. Stanley, for they are the most 
religiously conscientious people that I ever came 
across, nor Mrs. Nolen, who would never stoop 
to any evil, nor-" 

“Stop, stop—you need not go on with the 
list—Mrs. Nolen is the one, and you can admire 
her talents and her beauty as much as you 
choose, but never trust her." 

Mrs. Bentley drew a long breath. “ How very 
kind of Miss Somers," thought she. “I never 
should have distrusted her” she said, aloud. 

“The ladies in the parlor were speaking of 
you last evening after you went up stairs," 


continued Mrs. Somers, “and one of them said 
that she admired your simplicity of manner and 
your naturalness. ‘It is an affected simplicity, 
I imagine,' said Mrs. Nolen, ‘and her natural¬ 
ness is nothing but art.’ ’’ 

“Is it possible!" exclaimed Mrs. Bentley, her 
cheeks all in a glow. “ How could she think so 
meanly of me? I’m sure I have always wished 
to be different, and tried to be, but it was of no 
use. Many a lesson my sister, Mrs. Grassdell, 
has read me about my thoughtless, impulsive 
ways. Ah, Ellen was not so far from right after 
all! I think my eyes will be opened this sum¬ 
mer, as she said they would be." 

“ Mind you don't say a word about it to any 
one—only watch for yourself." 

“Very well. Oh, Miss Somers, Mrs. Moodie 
commenced telling me something about Mrs. 
Nolen's early life, or rather, she made an allu¬ 
sion to some unpleasant occurrence, which, when 
she found I had not heard of, she would not 
continue, but told me that you knew more of 
the particulars than she did. What was it?" 

“ That happened long ago, and ought not to 
be revived, for no one can accuse Mrs. Nolen of 
the least indiscretion since. Mrs. Moodie, on 
the contrary, is always committing some impru¬ 
dent act, and she need not talk about Mrs. 
Nolen." 

“She did not talk about her I want you to 
understand me. She positively refused to tell 
me of the circumstance, to which she had acci¬ 
dentally alluded, and sent me to you for infor¬ 
mation." 

“It was only an old love affair, or rather a 
want of love in an affair she had on hand. Her 
husband was her first choice, but through the 
instrumentality of friends she became betrothed 
to another. Frightened at the near approach 
of the day fixed upon for the wedding, she 
retracted her promise, and subsequently married 
Mr. Nolen. There have been many versions of 
this affair, but this 1 know to be the true one." 

“Well, she did just right," said Mrs. Bentley. 
“ If I had known her, I would have upheld her 
through the whole. I think more of her than 
ever—to have sufficient independence to break 
off an allianoe so near completion, when her 
heart was with another. Yet, I wish she had 
not said that of me, and I am so sorry to think 
her insincere; but perhaps her experience of 
life may have caused her to appear more so than 
she really is. I am sure from things I have 
heard her say, that underneath the oold exterior 
which she sometimes assumes, she has a warm 
heart that throbs right nobly. I was reading a 
poem to her, not long ago, wherein was narrated 
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some aot of heroism, and I saw the tears gather 
in her eyes, and her lips quiver. Oh, Miss 
Somers, I am sure yon must be wrong." 

“You are welcome to think so, if you ohoee. 
I am sure it makes no difference to me," replied 
Miss Somers, plainly showing her pique by her 
tones. 

They had retraced their steps, and were now 
sauntering slowly through the grounds. Mrs. 
Moodie came toward them, and Miss Somers fell 
baok. 

“I know all now," said Mrs. Bentley. “It 
was not at all what I expected—but quite 
romantic, wasn’t it? Mrs. Marston ought to 
liear it—it would furnish her with materials for 
her next story.” 

“Yes, they say that that Mrs. Marston writes. 
Mrs. Percival and Mrs. Stanley have taken a 
great fancy to her. I must say it is more than 
I have." 

“8he seems clever enough, but nothing re¬ 
markable. When do the Canning’s arrive ?" 

“They are expected next week, I think. Ah, 
here we have come upon Mrs. Marston, botan¬ 
izing.” 

“Not botanizing," said Mrs. Marston, “only 
gathering a few wild flowers for Willie, who is 
not well to-day, and he does so dearly love 
flowers." 

“But the Cannings," continued Mrs. Bentley, 
“do tell me about them. I have heard Mrs. 
Canning was perfectly beautiful." 

“She is very handsome—do you know her, 
Mrs. Marston?” 

“No—yes—that is, I am not acquainted with 
her, but I have frequently met her, and we have 
several mutual friends. I am very anxious to 
know more of her, for I hear she is a lovely, 
warm-hearted woman, and such a character I 
should value more than all the beauty in the 
world. Combined as they are in her, they must 
make her very attractive." 

“You will soon have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself; she is a great favorite of Mrs. 
Haydon, Mrs. Bentley.” 

“Yes, I know that Isn’t Nelly Haydon a 
lovely creature?” 

“Well—yes, I like her very well,” was Mrs. 
Moodie’s disjointed answer. “ She did not want 
to come here this summer, but her husband 
engaged the rooms last year, and Mr. Parker 
would not let them off. She was in a great way 
when I saw her last, because she could not get 
them off from her hands, for she was determined 
not to spend another summer in the same house 
with Mrs. Whilton and her unruly boy.” 

Mrs. Bentley looked amazed. Mrs. Haydon’s 


apparently disinterested motives dawned upn 
her in a new light. 

“Did you ever see that black laee breakto 
cap, and faded green silk wrapper of Wi! I 
declare they nearly killed me—but what estate 
for me to make fan of so dear a friend of yourt. 
If she only had a little more taste in dress, she 
would be quite endurable. Of course yon wwU 
never think of repeating what I have said.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Moodie. I never staid 
think of repeating it, for I would not have Nelly’s 
feelings so hurt for the world." 

Mrs. Bentley left Mrs. Moodie and Mrs. Man- 
ton, and retraced her steps to the house. Alter 
that morning’s conversation, she did not fra¬ 
ternize quite as well as formerly with Mn. 
Moodie. Feeling a little distrust both of her, 
and of Mrs. Nolen, who did not avail hendf u 
frequently as formerly of the opportunities for 
enjoying their society; but her aeqaantnee 
with the two sisters, Mrs. Percival and lbs. 
Stanley, and their friend, Mrs. Marston, vt 
creased rapidly. Mrs. Grimshaw also attoeW 
herself to this party, and Mrs. Bentley Wt eoe- 
science-stricken that she could not bring hendf 
to like better one whose good principles, were 
so frequently brought forward as her guide and 
rule of conduct. 

The summer days, despite the beat, pawed 
pleasantly away. Beneath the shade of some wide- 
spreading elm or chesnut, the ladies gathered, 
and while one read aloud some poem of nit 
beauty—now Mrs. Browning’s, and again w 
own grand Edith May’s—the others beat body 
over dainty bits of embroidery, or piece* d 
worsted work, whose brilliant colon cootrastoi 
flnely with their white morning dresses, andthe 
greensward beneath and the green bnsd» 
above them. 

The evenings, then, what merry tumal In 
lively sallies, in mirthful games, and in be¬ 
wildering music the hours lost themselves. Tbi 
Cannings were great favorites, and contribated 
vastly to the enjoyment of the party. Onb 
poor Mrs. Marston kept aloof. Some unfottn* 
nate misunderstanding between herself and Mu- 
Canning had effectually alienated them, n®** 
withstanding Mrs. Maraton’s earnest desk* to 
make her acquaintance. Now and then, thwegb 
Mrs. Percival’s persuasions, she would make her 
appearance in the drawing-room for an evenfflf, 
but her own sensitive, rather suspicious ns*** 
caused her not unfrequentiy to fancy •hlto 
when none were intended, and consequently 
these evenings were anything but pleasant to 
her. Finally, she withdrew herself entirely to 
her own apartment, and ae her room w* 
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large tod pleasantly furnished, some of the 
ladies were almost always to be found there 
daring the evening. 

Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. Percival, Mrs. Grimshaw 
and Mrs. Bentley met there on one occasion. 
Some of the boarders were in the parlor, and 
others watching the gentlemen at their games in 
the tea-pin alley. 

“How sweetly Mrs. Hunter dresses,” said 
Mrs. Stanley. 

“Urn!” said Mrs. Grimshaw. “It is plain 
mough to see what she makes so much display 
hr. I advise you to look after your husband, 
Mrs. Percival.” 

“Ob, no danger,” laughed Mrs. Percival. 
‘Mrs. Hunter is an old friend of mine, and of 
if husband’s, too. I could not trust him in 
sfer keeping.” / 

“Well, I am opposed to such extravagance in 
rws, and principled against it too. Besides, 
m can’t make me believe that she does not 
irt She may be an old friend of the Percivals, 
st I am sure she never knew Mr. Marston 
tfore this summer—eh, Mrs. Marston?” 

Mrs. Marston colored slightly. “It never 
ttered my head to ask my husband,” she an- 
rered, seemingly embarrassed. 

“It is my advice to you to interest yourself a 
in the matter. Mrs. Hunter is a dangerous 
•Man,” continued Mrs. Grimshaw. 

*1 do not see any occasion for interfering 
& my husband,” answered Mrs. Marston, 
tudly. 

“Others may, if you do not,” said Mrs. Grim- 
**» with emphatic nods of the head. 

Mra. Stanley and Mrs. Percival exchanged 
mew, and Mrs. Bentley’s face was more 
shed than Mrs. Marston*®. It required the 
mory of her sister-in-law’s precepts to keep 

• quiet. 

'Ob, I see you don’t think there is any ocoa- 

* for anxiety, but I know better than to 

He needless fears. It is from a sense of 
y that I have used my eyes and my ears, too, 
I know what is going on,” continued Mrs. 
nshaw. , 

I must insist upon an explanation,” said 
. Marston, with dignity. “ I do not under- 
td such accusations.” 

If I have put you on your guard, that is 
that is sufficient, for I am no busy-body, 
sg tales backward and forward for the 
wse of making mischief. I considered it to 
iy duty to say what I have said, but I shall 
tell anything more.” 

re. Bentley, fully aroused, answered, “I 
Id not take any notice of reports ooming in 


suoh a way, Mrs. Marston. For my part, I 
never believe those fancy statements. If one 
can tell me what was said, and who said it, it 
may be worth while to pay some attention.” 

“So yon mean to convey the idea, Mrs. 
Bentley, that I have not heard any reports con¬ 
cerning-” 

“I mean to convey the idea, that if you had 
heard any, I should have had a much better 
opinion of your principles if yon had kept 
them to yonrself,” interrupted Mrs. Bentley, her 
cheeks aglow with the indignation which she 
felt. 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Bentley,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Marston; “but indeed, I would 
rather you would not incur Mrs. Grimshaw’s 

displeasure, by-” Mrs. Marston hesitated, 

and Mrs. Grimshaw finished for her. 

“By your interference, I'll give you a piece 
of advice, Mrs. Bentley, attend to your own 
affairs, your husband’s and yonr children’s, bat 
leave your friends to take care of themselves. 
Yon will have quite enough to keep you busy 
with the first, I imagine, and at any rate, you 
will never get any thanks from the latter.” 

Mrs. Bentley thought little of this speech at 
the time, but she remembered it afterward. 

Mrs. Marston had beoome a great favorite 
with Mrs. Bentley, since her distrust of Mrs. 
Nolen, and she now espoused her cause against 
Mrs. Grimshaw with valor. She discussed the 
matter with the other ladies, in eager warmth, 
without realizing that she was thus giving 
greater publicity to the disagreeable rumor, and 
consequently increasing Mrs. Marston’s annoy¬ 
ance 

Not long after this, Mrs. Moodie oame into 
Mrs. Bentley’s room, and closing the door after 
her with an air of seorecy, said, 

“I have come to ask you a question, Mrs. 
Bentley—not that I believe you have ever said 
such a thing, but it will be a satisfaction to hear 
from yonr own lips that there was no foundation 
for the story. Miss Somers tells me that yon 
came to her, and told her that I had given you 
the whole history of Mrs Nolen’s early life, and 
in that way threw her off her guard, until you 
had gained your point in ascertaining from her 
all you wished to know.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Moodie, how oan people be so 
wicked ? But this is a falsehood that carries its 
refutation along with it.” 

“ Of course it does. Miss Somers is too shrewd 
a person to be taken in that way. It only con¬ 
firms the opinion I had already formed of her.” 

Mrs. Bentley felt siok at heart. She recalled 
what Miss Somers had told her of Mrs. Nolen’s 
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speech about herself, and she was not long in 
ooming to the conclusion that that also was a 
falsehood. From that daj she sought Mrs. Nolen’s 
society with renewed avidity, and the more she 
saw of her the better was she convinced that she 
was well worthy of the high esteem in whioh her 
friends held her. Mrs. Nolen treated her with 
exceeding coolness, and both Mrs. Moodie and 
Mrs. Bentley were led to infer that Miss Somers 
had told her own story to Mrs. Nolen, but the 
subject was too delicate a one to admit of any 
explanation to her, and Mrs. Bentley was there¬ 
fore obliged to let the matter rest, very muoh 
regretting that her curiosity had lost her a 
friendship from which she had promised herself 
so much pleasure. 

But she had not yet learned to be politic, and 
she treated Miss Somers with all the scorn that 
in her opinion she merited. Miss Somers re¬ 
venged herself by insinuations which were not 
lost by the ears upon which they fell, and gradu¬ 
ally Mrs. Bentley found herself avoided by the 
ladies. Even Mrs. Marston partook of the gene¬ 
ral feeling that Mrs. Bentley was curious, inter¬ 
meddling and a gossip. And about this time 
another of her mol'apropos remarks confirmed 
the unjust opinion in Mrs. Canning’s mind. 

In conversation with Mrs. Canning, Mrs. Bent¬ 
ley, speaking of the high terms of regard in 
whioh she had heard her spoken of by her 
friends, said, “I believe they were dissatisfied 
with your marriage, having expected a more 
advantageous alliance.” Mrs. Bentley was quite 
unaware that Mr. Canning’s circumstances had 
been very inferior previous to his marriage, but 
had supposed that the friends of Mrs. Canning 
would not have been satisfied with any “ business 
man,” that their ambition demanded some titled 
foreigner, or some man high in office in our own 
country, from what she had heard said. But 
Mrs. Canning construed it differently, and being 
very spirited, and very devoted as a wife, she 
resented the affront which she imagined Mrs. 
Bentley had put upon her husband. Mr. Can¬ 
ning was in reality a great favorite of Mrs. 
Bentley’s, she feeling particularly attracted to¬ 
ward him as he was from the same New England 
state; but thereafter her attempts at conversa¬ 
tion with either of the two were failures, and as 
she was ignorant of the cause of offence, she 
was unable to vindicate herself. 

Mrs. Bentley began to feel constantly annoyed 
by the change in the manner of the ladies to¬ 
ward her, and when she recalled her defence of 
Mr. Marston, and the subsequent coldness of 
his wife, and the train of ciroumstances which 
had caused Mrs. Nolen to repel her advances 


toward intimacy, she looked upon herself as u 
injured woman, and resolved that she would not 
longer endure the disagreement of her situsttioa. 

It was no difficult task to persuade her hat¬ 
band that a few weeks at the see-chore would bt 
a desirable change, and consequently they made 
their arrangements for departure. 

The requisite oity shopping fatigued Mrs. 
Bentley so much as to bring on a severe attack 
of nervous headache, which deferred their de¬ 
parture for several days; and during this hoe 
the kindness of the ladies well nigh obliterated 
all her unpleasant feelings. Mrs. Perdval'i 
small, fair hand seemed to chase away the pain 
from her head with its magnetio influence. Mn. 
Marston reading in her low, dreamy voice would 
not unfrequently soothe her into slumber who 
all other means had failed. All volunteered 
some assistance, and the result was that when 
at length the Bentleys took their departure, 
they left with pleasant feelings toward all ex¬ 
cepting Miss Somers, whose violation of prin¬ 
ciple had been too flagrant to entirely overlook; 
and the good little Mrs. Grimshaw, whose prin¬ 
ciples in the eyes of Mrs. Bentley stuck out like 
bars of iron in every direction; and toward whom 
she still reproached herself for feeling badly. 

Upon their arrival at the sea-side they joined 
the Grassdells and their party at the hotel in 
which they were boarding. When Mrs. Bentley 
had last seen her sister-in-law, she had given 
her a glowing description of the charming society 
at Parker’s, and the delightful summer she was 
passing there. 

Now she felt a little uncomfortable at Mn. 
Grassdell’s first question, for she detected the 
lurking smile in her eye. 

(< Well, how do you like Rocklandtown beard¬ 
ing by this time?” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Mrs. Bentley, re¬ 
solving that she would not give her the satisfac¬ 
tion of hearing of her unpleasant experience. 

But Mrs. Bentley was one who was apt to 
: speak of what was uppermost in her mind, and 
; had no tact at concealment, and the result was 
j that one afternoon, when they were conversing 
| alone and sociably, she gave her sister-in-lav a 
| full history of the events of the summer. 

“And is this all the trouble you have hadr 
| said Mrs. Grassdell, with an elongated free. 

I “ Mere moonshine, why from what I had beard 

II imagined the whole house to have been in an 
! uproar—everything dreadful going on, and you 
| at the bottom of all the fusses?” 

! “Where did you hear anything about it?” 
| said Mrs. Bentley, her face expressing the 
> amazement which she felt 
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“Oh, a friend of Mrs. Canning's told me. j 
You hare made yourself a name this summer, ; 
my lady, whether you deserve it or not; and I ] 
am not one whit sorry. I warned you that you j 
would learn some lemons this summer.” 

“Well, now, what lessons hare I learned? I 
am sure I don’t know. Not to distrust every 
one certainly, for with the one exception of Miss 
Somers, I am sure it was more an unfortuitous 
chain of events that caused the misunderstand¬ 
ings there than anything else.” 

“Well, begin at the beginning with me, and I 
will tell you what lessons your experience ought 
to have taught you, and if you have not learned 
them now you never will. In the first place you 
found that Mrs. Haydon’s motives were not so 
purely disinterested as you imagined them to be. 
Now next time a friend comes to you in great 
anxiety to do you a kindness, see what motives 
of her own she has to serve before you are so 
eager to accept.” 

“I would rather be deceived by false friends 
a hundred times than to doubt the kind motives 
of one real one once. Besides, Nellie Haydon 
probably thought she was doing me a kindness, 
as well as accommodating herself,” replied Mrs. 
Bentley. 

“There are none so blind as those who will 
not see,” said Mrs. Grassdell, warmly, “and 
positively you provoke me beyond anything. I 
suppose Miss Somers was doing you a kindness, 
in your estimation, in telling these abominable 
stories.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot bear Miss Somers, and 
I was not at all diffident in showing the estima¬ 
tion in which I held her.” 

“There! another lesson for you! Such things 
don't answer, Anna. It was no use to increase 
her ill-will—yon must learn policy, and no matter 
how much you despise a person, so that you don’t 
let them know the opinion in which you hold 
them. There is two lessons for you to begin 
with. Now let me see what next. Why, your 
curiosity to know the past history of people— 
you must get over that. It is no matter who nor 
what people were, nor who their grandfathers 
and grandmothers were, so that they are agree¬ 
able and answer your purpose. You only make 
them suspicious of you if you show any interest 
in their genealogical tree.” 

“Well, I am sure I-” 

“Don’t interrupt me. There’s three lessons 
for you. Now for the fourth. Mrs. Nolen may 
or she may not have said what Miss Somers told 
you that she did. Even if she did say it, you 
have no right to think less of her for it—she 
thought so, no doubt You expect people to 


think too muoh of you-^but there is more evil 
than good thought of every one, let me tell you. 
Then there’s that Mrs. Moodie that you think 
truth itself—I don’t if you do. 4 Consistency is 
a jewel.’ I suppose it has never entered your 
head that the first opportunity whioh she had of 
ridiculing your peculiarities behind your back 
she would embrace it. No, I have no faith in 
her truth; and you were served quite right for 
interfering between Mrs. Marston and that 

Mrs. -. What’s her name, that woman of 

admirable principles? It is tuck a pity you did 
not like her. I should place great confidence in 
a person who brought forward their principles 
on every occasion,” said Mrs. Grassdell, sarcasti¬ 
cally. 

“Mrs, Grimshaw you mean. Well, now, she 
really did try to act from duty, but it made her 
very disagreeable nevertheless.” 

“I would not give a fig for her ‘tense of duty * 
nor ‘her principles ,’ nor for her either. Yes, I 
would too, for that was a capital piece of advice 
she gave you. You never do get any thanks 
for defending your friends. The truth is, it is 
humiliating to be placed in a position that re¬ 
quires defence. I don’t doubt but that Mrs. 
Hunter has flirted with Mr. Marston, and every 
other gentleman, married or single, who will 
give her an opportunity. I have always heard 
her spoken of as a flirt—a despicable character 
for a married woman.” 

“Ah, indeed I don’t think she flirts, Ellen. 
She is attractive, and the gentlemen like to hear 
her talk—she has such an interesting way.” 

“Interesting wayl hum! I just wish she had 
tried her interesting ways with your husband. 
How did you like Mrs. Canning?” 

“I was very much pleased with her at first, 
but I know she did not like me. What was that 
you heard from a friend of hers?” 

“I could not begin to tell you all. Do you 
remember asking her if her husband wasn’t of 
low origin?” 

“I never did. I never asked such a question 
in my life. Why, Anna, it seems to me people 
are crazy to tell such stories.” 

“ Well, now, you certainly did say something 
of the kind, for she did not dislike you at first.” 

“Stop. I do remember asking her once if her 
friends did not object to her marriage with Mr. 
Canning, but surely that could not have offended 
her. 1 intended it as a compliment, for she is 
beautiful enough to have been a queen.” 

“Well, you are a strange woman. Don’t pay 
! people such equivocal compliments, I beg of you. 
I suppose you left Parker’s on bad terms with 
i every one, didn’t you?” 
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“No, indeed, I did not. Only Miss Somers. 
All the other ladies were so kind those few days 
that l was siok, and did everything in their 
power to help me off.” 

“I don’t donbt it,” said Mrs. Grassdell, with 
a low, merry, little laugh. 

Mrs. Bentley felt her cheeks burning, but she 
could not equal her sister-in-law in retorts, and 
she wisely kept silence. 

Mrs. Grassdell, who was very clear-headed, 
and took an amazingly common sense view of 
everything, saw at a glance the estimation in 
which Mrs. Bentley had been held at Parker’s, 
and the apparent cause she had given them for 
so holding her. She also knew that her sister- 
in-law was very far from being a wilful mischief 
maker; but at the same time she saw her faults 
in so exaggerated a point of view, that it unfitted 
her to be of as much use as a less prejudiced 
person would have been. However, what she 
said had the effect of causing Mrs. Bentley to 
reflect upon how far she had been instrumental 
in producing the unpleasant state of things that 
existed, and she saw that although her errors 
had been innocent ones, they had been errors 
none the less. She knew also from tales of past 
summers which she had heard at Parker’s, that 
it had not been the first time that disagreeable 
things had happened; and she saw the necessity 
of great care and watchfulness in a house where 
so many dissimilar dispositions were congre¬ 
gated. It had been her first experience in 
boarding, and fortunately it came at a period 


of life when she could not foil to be benefited 
by it Thereafter she was somewhat more dis¬ 
trustful of those with whom she was throws, 
and not quite so apt to fall into her old enths- 
siasms. Her undeserved reputation as a mis¬ 
chief-maker amongst the set she had met at 
Parker’s she felt able to live down; and the 
mortification which she experienced at the fine, 
was fully recompensed by hearing afterward that 
Mrs. Nolen, whose acquaintance she still kept 
up, and who continued her particular admira¬ 
tion, had said that it was impossible to form s 
just estimate of a boarding-house acquaintance, 
and that never had she been more deceived than 
in the opinion she had been led to form of Mrs. 
Bentley upon her first acquaintance with her. 

I have finished my sketch. It lays no olaum 
to being a story. In fact, I have been giviig t 
faithful narration of aetual occurrences. 1 have 
had my object in so doing, and if any one ta 
patience sufficient to read it through, and ii 
future summers to profit from Mrs. Bentley’s ex¬ 
perience, two objects may be served instead of 
one. 

My husband, Mr. Jeremi&s Froth, says that I 
might have saved the paper, pen, ink, and time 
that I have consumed in writing it Jeremias is 
a very olever man, but 1 shall have my own way 
this time. If he chooses to give a laughable ex¬ 
perience of his own in country boarding, as aa 
atonement for my dnll, prosaic sketch, 1 shall 
not interfere with him. 


INVOCATION. 


BT LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Dreams of the Summer-time, 
Where have ye flown? 
Answer my icy heart, 

Send back one tone! 
Cheering me, blessing me, 
Telling of hope, 

Lifting the shadows that 
Ovor mo droop. 

Flowers of the Summer-time, 
Why have ye died, 

Leaving no tracery 
On the Bill-side ? 

Daisies and violets, 

Pets of my own— 

Folded their dewy leaves, 

Lol they are gone. t 


Birds of the Snmmer-time, 

Soft gentle showers. 
Meadows and woodlands 
Scattered with flowers. 
Dreams bright and sunshiny, 
Gilded and fair, 

All faded and vanished, 

Like mists of the air! 

Come back, oh, Summer-time, 
Bringing thy flowers. 
Bringing thy bird-songs, 

To murmuring bowers. 

Bring all thy sweet voices, 
Sweet, fresh, and free, 

And oh, bring sweet dream ings 
Back freshly to me! 
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BT ILL A RODMAN. 


Somebody wrote to somebody: 

“My dbab Addib —Bandbox your pink muslin 
bonnet and come to me without delay. Francis 
Enderwood is with me, and this will, I am sure, 
explain all. An revoir. 

“P. S.—Do not forget your drab tissue.” 

The young lady to whom this was addressed 
looked first pleased, then embarrassed, and finally 
contemptuous. The bonnet which Mrs. Brand 
mentioned in so common-place a manner as “pink 
muslin,” was set down in her vocabulary as “ rose 
colored,” without any reference to the material; 
the “drab tissue” was “a faint grey cloud”—a 
poetical-looking dress for which words were alto¬ 
gether too heavy. 

For Miss Addie Coltney, the object of Mrs. 
Brand’s disinterested solicitude, was very much 
under the power of certain floating visions, almost 
as undefined as the figures one traces in summer 
clouds, which visions often led her into perform¬ 
ances that were entirely different from what any 
one else would have done under the circum¬ 
stances. 'When she could forget all this, and act 
out her natural self, she was a laughter-loving 
girl, whose mirthful spirit was the especial admi¬ 
ration of invalids and persons of a misanthropic 
tarn—indeed, Addie’s conquests among bache¬ 
lors and widowers of this cast were, like the 
things in newspapers, too numerous to mention. 

Her appearance was as variable as her mood; 
when her dress was becomingly arranged, with 
her ringlets just the proper length, and not too 
much of the corkscrew, she was pretty and inte¬ 
resting—at other times she appeared quite ordi¬ 
nary. To do Addie justice, however, she was 
very apt to be becomingly dressed; and her light 
curls, which she knew well enough to be her 
chief attraction, were always arranged with pecu¬ 
liar care. When looking her best, she was said 
to have “a picture-face;” and she seldom failed 
to interest travelled men and bookish men. 

Mrs. Brand was a charming acquaintance for 
everybody, but particularly for young ladies. She 
lived in quite a poetical-looking cottage, which 
she called “little” in spite of its elastic qualities 
where visitors were concerned, kept carriage- 
horses and saddle-horses, half-a-dozen servants, 
entertained company by the score, and flattered 
herself that, because she had not a stone palace 


in the city, she was economical . Mr. Brand had 
heard this so often repeated that he wondered 
why he did not believe it. 

Mrs. Brand was the kind of person to whom 
people confided troubles, love-scrapes, and all 
sorts of hopes and disappointments. Too mature 
to be feared as a rival by the young ladies, and 
yet young enough to sympathize with the re- 
pinings of various discontented young gentle¬ 
men, she was constantly supplied with enough 
information to set up several fortune-tellers; 
and in return for these proofs of friendship, she 
employed herself quite unconsciously in endea¬ 
voring to bring together the proper halves that 
are generally wandering tfirough the world at a 
respectful distance apart. Somehow, people that 
knew Mrs. Brand always seemed to get married, 
and she certainly knew very delightful people. 

Addie Coltney was a decided favorite; and for 
some time past she had heard a great deal from 
her friend of a certain Francis Enderwood, who 
was always travelling in Italy or somewhere on 
the continent, and who was very fastidious and 
very charming, somewhat in the style of Mr. 
Rochester. The two had been often closeted 
in Mrs. Brand’s comfortable dressing-room, and 
had sat upon the said Francis and canvassed his 
various traits until Addie knew him perfectly, 
and had his whole appearance laid out in her 
own mind. Mrs. Brand had told her that she 
was the very person whom Francis Enderwood 
would admire; he had, she said, the passon of 
the old painters for light colored tresses, and 
said so many pretty things upon the subject that 
Addie blushed and felt quite Sampsonish. Mrs. 
Brand wondered that he did not return—he had 
been in Italy for two years; and Addie, too, 
wondered—particularly as her friend had men¬ 
tioned her to him in one of her last letters; and 
thus matters stood until the day in question. 

All that morning Addie was busy in arranging 
bows of ribbon, gathering lace-frills, and doing 
various little nothings so indispenable to a con¬ 
templated journey. 

Papa came home to dinner; and when Addie 
requested leave of absence, he .smilingly con¬ 
sented—thereby depriving himself of his house¬ 
keeper, and appealing to the tender mercies of 
the three Irish servants who presided in her 
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absence. For Addie was the “ sole daughter of 
his house and heart”—a dead wife’s legacy—and 
her wishes were always the first to be attended 
to. 

Well, Addie went to Mrs. Brand’s, and found 
Francis Enderwood comfortably established there. 
To him the lady had said, 

“I am sure that you will like my young friend 
—you are just cut out for each other—and I hope 
that you will be everlastingly grateful to me for 
bringing you together.” 

“ I must say,” observed her visitor, laughingly, 
“that I await with much curiosity the arrival of 
this paragon. She is a blending of all the de¬ 
lightful characters that I ever heard of.” 

“I did not intend to convey the idea that she 
was a paragon” replied Mrs. Brand, somewhat 
perplexed, “you may not think her even pretty, 
for she makes no pretensions to the character of 
a beauty, but she interest* people. That vest, 
which you are so fond of wearing, cannot be 
called pretty , and yet it is universally admired.” 

“Then I am to Ihfer that Miss Coltney is 
yrotogue-looking?” said the gentleman, with a 
most quizzical air. 

“You provoking creature!” exolaimed Mrs. 
Brand, “you really do not deserve that 1 should 
interest myself for your benefit.” 

“I thought it was for Mi** Coltney'* benefit,” 
he remarked, quietly. 

“You thought no such thing!” she replied; 
“for if I did not know that you were free from 
the least soupqon of puppyism 1 would not have 
mentioned you to Addie. To continue what I 
intended saying when you interrupted me, she 
is different from others in being better —not that 
she is of a decidedly religious cast—but you will 
understand what I mean when you see her.” 

“‘Different from other* in being better”' re¬ 
peated Francis Enderwood to himself, “that is 
saying a great deal.” 

Mrs. Brand had certainly drawn a character 
. that interested him exceedingly; and he found 
himself counting the hours until the expected 
arrival of the new guest 

Poor Addie! She had jumped into the stage 
in a happy, hopeful frame of mind; but a cross 
baby, who persisted in wiping a couple of muddy 
feet upon her neat travelling-dress—an unplea¬ 
sant neighbor of inexhaustible proportions, who 
seemed determined to crush her—and a dusty 
side of an hour in the heat of a warm, summer 
day, entirely annihilated her equanimity; and 
when she arrived, she looked cross, disordered, 
and cot over dean. 

Francis Enderwood had watched for the clumsy 
vehiole, and was at the window when she alighted; 


but his first impressions were decidedlj unfavor¬ 
able. He felt provoked at Mrs. Brand, id 
provoked at Addie for being so different froa 
what he had expected; and with very link 
alacrity he obeyed Mrs. Brand’s summons to 
come forward and be presented. 

Addie could scarcely forbear an exclamitioo 
of surprise. She had enshrined in her m 
thoughts a noble-looking individual, with i 
flashing eye and eloquent mouth, and a east of 
face dreamy and refined-looking in the u- 
treme; she saw quite a common-place mas ii 
appearance, with no particularly distrnguiahiag 
traits, and not an inch above the middle height 

She rushed up stairs to change her drees; ud 
when safely closeted with her friend, poor Mm 
Brand was assailed with a torrent of reproaches. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brand, how could you!” excliiaed 
Addie, in a state of the greatest exciteoect 
“I could not believe that was Francis Soda- 
wood!” 

“What i* the matter?” said her puzzled eon- 
panion, “you do not seem to be pleased with 
him.” 

“He is perfectly horrid!” continued our dis¬ 
appointed heroine, “I cannot conceive the pos¬ 
sibility of his ever being endurable /” 

Poor Mrs. Brand was sadly perplexed. Her 
pet manoeuvre was in the greatest dinger of 
being utterly spoiled; for a telegraphic despite! 
in Enderwood’s expression had already inforned 
her that matters with him were in very mad 
the same state. Still, she could not bear to gin 
it up. 

“You do not know him yet,” she pleaded, 11 k 
appears very different to me. But Addie, dar/ 
she continued, imploringly, “ don't put on tat 
green dress—green is his favorite aversioo; var 
this charming pink organdy—he will like ibt" 

“For that very reason,” replied Adhe, “1 
shall avoid wearing it I should despise 
for endeavoring to conform to Am taste.” 

Mrs. Brand sighed, but in vain; the grta 
dress was donned forthwith by her resolau 
visitor, and the two descended to the parlor. 

Addie took particular pains to court the at*®* 
tions of Master Willie Brand, a young gentlem® 
who had just arrived at the dignity of panti* 
loons, and Enderwood conversed with .Mrs Bnni 
Addie did not acquit herself well that evemigi 
her manner was cold and dignified, and seeaW 
to express a perfect contempt for every opioi* 
put forward by her new acquaintance. 

Mr. Enderwood spoke of Naples, and & 
different places he had visited, the differ® 4 
entertainments in which he had figured, ud 
Addie sat and called him names to herself, 11 
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rhiehwnusement the epithets “fop” and “ego¬ 
ist” were extremely prominent. Even Mrs. 
inod was compelled to admit that Francis 
federwood was less like Francis Enderwood and 
tore like a very conceited, disagreeable person 
ban she had ewer supposed it possible for him 
i be. “If they would only throw off their 
luks,” thought she, “and stop acting!” But 
o, her puppets were obstinate and remained 
efectly obtuse to all the signs, explanatory, 
truing, and beseeching, that were so liberally 
towered upon them. 

tin almost visible yawn, which Addie scarcely 
uk the trouble to suppress, warned Mrs. Brand 
\ immediate action; and her visitor readily 
iquieeeed in her proposal of retiring. 

M fou are fatigued after your journey, are 
m not?” said Mrs. Brand, anxious to give Mr. 
ricrwood a more favorable view of her pro- 
pe’s dnlnees. 

“Not particularly with my journey” replied 
hie, with decided emphasis, “but I feel re- 
ttkably stupid to-night.” 

The gentleman rose and bowed very coldly, 
d the ladies went up stairs together. 

“Oh, Addie 1” exclaimed Mrs. Brand, “how 
adfully you do behave! To think of the 
Ions of eloquence, sprightliness, and senti- 
■t you have wasted on me, and now, when I 
hi you to do your best, you are no more 
Attuning than a post!” 

"I should consider eloquence and all that you 
tt mentioned,” replied Addie, “much more 
upon that conceited ape down stairs.” 

‘But he never acted so before” remonstrated 
t Brand, “and he really is not conceited.” 
'Then why does he act so now?” inquired 
to. “If his natural character is so different,” 
continued, “let him act that , and I shall be 
iy to tolerate him.” 

Ira. Brand wished to give Addie a few hints 
acting her own conduct, but she could plainly 
that they would not be well received; and 
is sigh, she descended to her other subject, 
e greeted her entranoe with a laugh, and 
w himself back upon the sofa in a perfect 
vision of merriment. 

Mrs. Brand,” said he, at length, “you are 
>icked woman! That wonderful Addie, of 
® you have raved to me for the last six 
ths, has not been forthcoming, and you have 
*d up the first damsel at hand to pass off 
a me for your paragon. I could think of 
ung, as I looked at her, this evening, but a 
d, green grasshopper!” 

Addie has a great horror of dressing at 
demen,” replied Mrs. Brand, “and when I 
oi. XXVIII.—4 


told her that you disliked green, she persisted 
in wearing that dress.” 

“Ah?” said Francis Enderwood, “I like that” 
And he really did. 

But the next morning, Addie appeared in yel¬ 
low, and his tortured feelings could scarcely 
bear the sight. But Addie was as calmly indif¬ 
ferent to the likes and dislikeB of Mr. Francis 
Enderwood as though such a person had never 
been in existence. The night before, she had 
been a quiet listener; but, now, having, as she 
sagely supposed, studied her man thoroughly, 
she arrived at the conclusion that he was an 
egotistical fop, and determined to shake him a 
little in his own esteem. A few sharp retorts 
soon convinced the gentleman that he had been 
entirely mistaken in the very moderate opinion 
he had formed of her acquirements; and he 
smiled to think this was the paragon whom Mrs. 
Brand had described to him as being different 
from other people in being better. 

Mr. Brand furtively studied the oouple from 
over the top of his newspaper, and thought of 
two people obstinately persisting in sitting doa- 
a-doa when a glance at each other’s faces would 
set all things right. 

“I declare, I am almost resolved not to at¬ 
tempt to do anything more for people 1” ex¬ 
claimed the disappointed match-maker, on the 
third morning, “Addie acts like one beside her¬ 
self—and Francis Enderwood has taken the most 
disagreeable parts of all the disagreeable people 
I have ever seen. I have tried pic-nics, boating- 
parties, every sort of excursion on which people 
have been known to fall in love—but Cupid still 
keeps at a most respectful distance. What shall 
I do now?” 

“Let them alone,” was the quiet reply. 

At first, Mrs. Brand was disposed to treat the 
suggestion with contempt; but when she thought 
the matter over, it had quite a reasonable sound, 
and she fully resolved to act upon it. The case 
in question was a perfect anomaly in her line of 
practice, and, of course, required a new mode 
of treatment 

Scarcely, however, had she come to this wise 
determination when Addie received a letter from 
her father requesting her immediate presence at 
home. He was ill, but not dangerously so, being 
quite subject to such attacks: “But I miss your 
soft hand and gentle footstep, Addie,” he wrote, 
and away went Addie to collect her things; and 
that very afternoon she was quietly established 
in her father’s sick room. 

Franois Enderwood remained with Mrs. Brand. 
Addie’s departure did not shorten his visit in the 
least; but to all the lady’s remonstrances he only 
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answered with a laugh and a declaration that 
the whole affair had been a most excellent joke. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brand, quite warmly, “I 
have, at least, one comfortable reflection, Mr. 
Indifferent, whatever yon may think of Addie, 
you cannot possibly think worse of her than she 
does of yon.” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman, as though he 
should never give the subject a second thought 
But he did give it a great many; and felt quite 
provoked that he had made himself repulsive 
because Miss Coltney did not happen to suit 
him. 

“This 1 b really something like,” remarked the 
invalid, as Addie flitted lightly about his chair, 
giving little, magic touches here and there, which 
soon imparted to the room a peculiar air of com¬ 
fort, “this is really something like—but I am 
afraid, Addie, that I have been somewhat selfish 
in recalling you from the gayeties of Mrs. 
Brand’s house to the dulness of a sick-room, 
because I could have done without you.” 

“Do not let that trouble you, papa,” replied 
Addie, “for Mrs. Brand’s house was unusually 
dull. I was the only visitor, except a disagree¬ 
able sort of man, the loss of whose society is no 
deprivation whatever.” 

“Why, I thought that you expected an un¬ 
usually pleasant time!” exclaimed Mr. Coltney, 
in surprise. 

Addie just then upset two or three vials— 
whether on purpose or accidentally she never 
explained—but it diverted her father’s attention 
from the subject, and he quite forgot to expect 
an answer. j 


It was a bright autumn day; and the town of 

N-, which was a sort of unfortunate mistake 

between city and country, looked particularly 
dull. 

At least, so thought our friend, Addie, as she 
sauntered indifferently along, arrayed in the 
latest Paris fashions, which she always took par¬ 
ticular pains to procure, notwithstanding her 
often-uttered assertion that “ there was nobody 
to see.” Not that Addie made any undue dis¬ 
play, or looked in the least like the fashion-plate 
of a magazine, her bonnet was a plain straw, 
with a blue ribbon simply crossed over the top, 
but it looked as no bonnet except one fresh from 
the hands of a Frenchwoman could look, with a 
saucy, jaunty little air of its own that communi¬ 
cated itself to the face of the wearer. 

Handsome carriages passed through the prin¬ 
cipal street of N-, belonging to people who 

owned country-seats on “the outsquirts;” and 
gentlemen with moustaches stared from the car¬ 


riages at Addle, and pronounced her “quite t 
passable figure for such a Sahara as N—. 

Her father had long since recovered—materi¬ 
ally aided, he declared, by her skilful nursing— 
and, since that chapter at Mrs. Brand’s, Addie 
had become quite desponding and resigned; h a 
bright imagings had been rudely shattered, tnd 
she had fully made up her mind always to lire 
“ a fair maiden in her father’s mansion.” 

Coming events do not cast their shadows be¬ 
fore, at least, not always; for our heroine walked 
mechanically on without the least suspieio& of 
an approaching adventure, and oould not have 
been made to believe that her good genius would 
have appeared in the shape of an old horse. 

Tet so it was; she had left the fashionable 
promenade and turned into one of the by streets 
that led into the country. The residences ken 
were quite scattered, and soaroely an indiudul 
was to be seen except a group of turbulent boys 
just let loose from school. They were conducting 
themselves in the outrageous manner peculiar to 
boys in general, whooping, yelling, and turning 
somersets with the activity of practised cir¬ 
cus-riders. A poor, old horse, released froa 
drudgery on account of age and infirmity, pacod 
leisurely through the street, until, distracted by 
the noise, it roved wildly about from one aide to 
the other. 

Addie was somewhat frightened, and stood 
behind the shelter of a tree, waiting for the 
boys and the horse to proceed: bnt the sight of 
the worn-out animal inspired them with fresh 
activity, and they immediately commenced &i 
attack upon it One or two climbed upon id 
back, some pommelled its sides, and one hung« 
by the tail; while the poor, bewildered crash* 
strove in vain to free itself from its persecatet 

Addie remained qniet until she oould bear the 
sight no longer. It made her feel perfectly wk; 
and walking toward the noisy crowd, she id* 
dressed herself to the foremost boy, 

“Do you know,” said she, “that you sis 
doing a very wicked thing in tormenting this 
poor, old horse ? Do you think that such cruelty 
will remain unpunished ? Let the poor crettare 
go, instead of adding to its sufferings by such 
unprovoked barbarity.” 

It was a novel spectaole, a well-dressed yeusg 
lady haranguing a crowd of turbulent boys, sad 
so they appeared to think, for they stood ginig 
upon her with open mouth, while the hone took 
advantage of their astonishment to trot of. The 
oldest of the urohins concluded that this might 
prove better sport; and they pressed so closely 
around our Quixotic damsel that she wished 
herself safely at home, and endeavored to drtv 
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down the black lace Tell that hung on the back 
of her bonnet But it was obstinate and resisted 
her efforts; and her situation had become em¬ 
barrassing in the extreme when a gentleman 
stepped forward to the rescue. 

This was Francis Enderwood; he had seen 
Addie from a carriage-window, but without re¬ 
cognizing her; he thought her an extremely 
pretty, stylish-looking girl, and was very much 
surprised to see the same graceful figure standing 
in the midst of a group of boys. He advanced 
nearer, and saw that she was annoyed and be¬ 
wildered ; in a moment, his arm had been offered 
and accepted, the refractory veil was mastered, 
and without a very clear notion of her destina¬ 
tion, Addie walked on with burning cheeks and 
downcast eyes. 

••I was afraid,” said the gentleman, “that you 
might deem me intrusive—but I could not resist 
the impulse of coming to your assistance.” 

Addie started at the sound of that voice, and 
looked more closely in the face of her escort 
She was not mistaken; in spite of the missing 
moustache, and the Americanized look that had 
superseded his air of foreign travel, she recog¬ 
nized her particular aversion of the preceding 
summer, and felt more embarrassed than ever. 

But one comfort, he had not recognized her; 
and drawing her veil still more closely over 
her face, she hastily murmured her thanks, and 
endeavored to avoid all further conversation. 

“I will not trespass upon your politeness any 
longer,” said she, in rather an abrupt manner, 
“I shall now be quite safe from all annoyance. 
Good morning.” 

And she slipped her hand from his arm, bowed 
distantly and disappeared down the nearest 
street—leavirfg Francis Enderwood both disap¬ 
pointed and bewildered. 

He was visiting some friends, who were among 

the great ones of N-, and to them he confided 

his adventure, with a glowing description of the 
unknown young lady. 

** Haven't the least idea who your inamorate 
can be,” observed Ned Duncan, as he noncha¬ 
lantly removed his cigar, after listening to what 
he was very much disposed to pronounce hum¬ 
bug, “unless,” he continued, “it is Miss Coltney 
—she is quite a stylish-looking girl.” 

He remembered the name, but thought nothing 
of it—there were, doubtless, plenty of Coltneys 
in the world. 

•• Introduce me, will you?” he exclaimed, “I 
shall be eternally obliged to you I” 

••Well, yes—I suppose I cannot escape it,” 
rejoined Ids companion, “rather ashamed to go 
there, though—it's long sinoe I’ve called.” 


That very evening, as Addie sat meditating in 
her own particularly cosy room, “Mr. Duncan 
and a strange gentleman” were announced; and 
she descended to the drawing-room to be pre¬ 
sented to Francis Enderwood for the seoond 
time. 

Her face seemed familiar, and yet he could 
not exactly read it; and it was some time before 
he had fully identified her as Mrs. Brand's pro¬ 
tegee. His astonishment at this discovery was 
extreme; and he began to think that he must 
have been very blind during these two or three 
days. 

Annie soon discovered her power and deter¬ 
mined to use it. She was not a heartless 
coquette, but just sufficiently spoiled to make 
the captivation and refusal of Mr. Francis En¬ 
derwood a very pleasant thing. Her face was 
beaming with intelligence and mirthfulness—a 
quick sense of the ridiculous gave point to every 
thing she said—and both gentlemen agreed in 
pronouncing her a very charming creature. 

“ Thu really is the Addie Coltney whom Mrs. 
Brand described,” thought Francis Enderwood. 
“Why did she not show what she really was 
during that unfortunate visit?” 

“ This is quite like the Francis Enderwood I 
used to know before I saw him,” soliloquised 
Addie. “Why did he wear so hideous a mask 
at Mrs. Brand's?” 

“That Mr. Enderwood is a very agreeable 
person,” said Mr. Coltney, who had entered the 
room some time before the gentlemen left, “how 
did you become acquainted with him, Addie ?” 

“Mr. Duncan introduced him,” she replied, 
blushing at the thought that, although this was 
the truth, it was not the whole truth. 

“Very agreeable, indeed,” continued Mr. Colt¬ 
ney, “I hope that he will call again.'' 

“One, two, three,” oounted Addie, on the 
slipper she was working; and she seemed to dis¬ 
miss Francis Enderwood from her thoughts with 
the next puncture of her needle. 

“ I hope that you will not consider me toe in¬ 
quisitive, but I should very much like to knew 
how you came to be surrounded by all those 
boys, and why they were annoying you. in. that 
strange manner?” 

Addie laughed and blushed, and finally she 
thought it best to tell the whole story. 

There was a sparkle in Francis Enderwood's 
eye that she could not mistake; and shefelt pro¬ 
voked at herself that his good opinion should 
have such an effect upon her. He seemed about 
to say something; but after a few oommon-place 
remarks, he took up his hat and departed. 

Addie sat there and pondered and lectured 
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herself in rain. Francis Enderwood was now a 
frequent visitor at the house, and in the whole 
circle of their acquaintance there was not a more 
polished gentleman, a more entertaining com¬ 
panion, or one who had displayed nobler traits 
or higher principles. He was what the world 
calls “ a good match”—he was a decided favorite 
with her father—and she began to ask herself 
what he was to the daughter? The question 
rose up constantly, but she had not decided it at 
his next visit. 

A beautiful bouquet, composed entirely of 
rose-buds and heliotrope, was laid on the table 
at which Addie sat working. 

“How exquisite!” she exclaimed, with a start, 
“are they really intended for so unworthy a 
person as myself?” 

“If you will accept them,” replied Mr. Ender¬ 
wood, smiling at her enthusiasm. 

“*The smallest donations thankfully ac¬ 
cepted-’ ” but Addie suddenly stopped, for 

Francis Enderwood had seized her hand, as he 
exelaimed, 

“I shall understand that literally , Addie, and 
expect you to take me, too.” 

Skeins of worsted and floss silk became mingled 
together in an irretrievable tangle—the bouquet 
was hopelessly crushed—and papa, who was 
walking deliberately into the room, as usual, 
became fairly frightened out, and made a hasty 
retreat. 

“There is one thing,” said Addie, as she put 
back her disordered curls, “which I have entirely 
forgotten.” 

He leaned eagerly forward, and said, 

“What is that?” 

“To refuse you,” she replied, “I meant to do 
it out of pique for your conduct at Mrs. Brand’s 
—and I don’t know that it is too late, now” 

“Oh, yes, it is entirely,” he rejoined, “I should 
not believe you now, if you said it—and, beside, 
you were not Addie Coltney at Mrs. Brand’s, but 
a sort of wayward damsel who chose to assume 
her name. I should have acted very differently 
to your own charming self.” 

Addie was standing at the drawing-room win¬ 
dow, pondering over these things, when she was 
startled by the sudden apparition of Mrs. Brand, 
very much excited and very much fatigued. 

“Shopping as usual!” she exclaimed, sinking 
into the depths of a huge arm-chair, “and flying 

through every shop in this ridiculous N-for 

things that in any decent city would meet you at 
every turn, and almost cry out to come and buy 
them. How can civilized people live in such a 
place?” 

Addie smiled, for it was one of Mrs. Brand’s 


chief amusements to abuse N-; and she waited 

until the tirade was entirely finished. 

“But, Addie,” eontinued the lady, “do pot 
me out of suspense, at onoe, and tell me if that 
aggravating Francis Enderwood, and that still 
more aggravating you are really going to mail 
a match of it? I heard the news this moniag, 
and, tired as I was, I posted directly up hen to 
have it either contradicted or confirmed. 

Addie smiled, blushed, and played with the 
tassel of the window-curtain. 

“Quite a tableau 1” exolaimed Mr. ColtMj, 
“upon one faoe a never-eufficiently-to.be ox- 
pressed look of astonishment—upon the othc, 
a decidedly pleased embarrassment. What u 
the charade, ladies?” 

“ The charade,” replied Mrs. Brand, is this, 
that I consider myself an extremely injartd 
individual. I brought two charming people 
together—gave them all sorts of rtasoetble 
opportunities to fall in love—and, without the 
least consideration for my feelings, they behaved 
to each other so outrageously that I wonder they 
were not enemies for life. They part, as the 
novels would say. Several months elapse. Adds 
gets into a street row with a set of little mis¬ 
creants about an old horse—when, just at the 
crisis up pops Francis Enderwood, conducts her 
out of the melee, asks an explanation of her 
rather singular position, and rewards her heroin 
by a present of his hand and heart. This is ths 
story as nearly as I can remember it” 

Mr. Coltney was very much amused. “Whs: 
have you to say for yourself, Addie ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

“Nothing?” repeated her father, “a very in¬ 
dent young ladyl Well, I have considered a 
say,” he continued, “a gentleman• called 
me to-day, with a polite offer to deprive *• of 
my housekeeper—but, as I fortunately disoorad 
that he was the ‘disagreeable sort of pea*' 
whom you met at Mrs. Brand’s, I suppose I 
quite right in giving him a most decided ‘nor"* 

Addie turned around in some alarm; h* 1 
Francis Enderwood made his appearance viti 
an aspect of such intense satisfaction that she 
was soon reassured. 

“My dear Mrs. Brand,” said Mr. ColtMJ. 
abandoning the neighborhood of the knfe 
“what I can gather from the little comedy 
that has been enacted is this: take two pwpk 
entirely suited to each other, and endearor te 
lead or drive them into the traces, and they vi& 
rebel —let them alone , and they will walk in a 
naturally as possible. If match-makers eeett 
only be convinced that they hinder more d* 
they help I” 
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BY THE EDITOB8. 


AN ANGEL IN EVERY HOUSE. 

There is an angel in every house. No matter 
bow fallen the inmates, how depressing their cir¬ 
cumstances, there is an angel there to pity or 
to cheer. It may be in the presence of a little 
child; or it may be enclosed in a stooping and 
wrinkled body, treading the downward path to 
the grave. Or, perhaps, in a cheerful spirit, 
looking upon the ills of life as so many steps 
toward heaven, if only bravely overcome, and 
mounted with sinless feet 

We knew suoh an angel once, and it was a 
drunkard’s child. On every side wherever she 
moved she saw only misery and degradation, 
and yet she did not fall. Her father was brutal 
and her mother discouraged, and her home 
thoroughly comfortless. But she struggled along 
with angel endurance, bearing with an almost 
saintly patience, the infirmities of him who gave 
her existence, and then hourly embittered it 
Night after night, at the hours of ten, twelve, 
and even one, barefoot ragged, shawlless and 
bonoetless, has she been to the den of the 
drunkard, and gone staggering home with her 
arm around her father. Many a time has her 
flesh been blue with the mark of his hand when 
she has stepped in between her helpless mother 
and violence. Many a time has she sat upon 
the cold ourb-stone with his head in her lap; 
many a time known how bitter it was to cry for 
hunger when the money that should have bought 
bread was spent for rum. 

£nd the patience that the angel wrought with, 
made her young face shine, so that though never 
acknowledged in the courts of this world, in the 
kingdom of heaven she was waited for by as¬ 
sembled hosts of spirits, and the crown of mar¬ 
tyrdom ready, lay waiting for her young brow. 

And she was a martyr. Her gentle spirit 
went up from a couch of anguish—anguish 
brought on by ill-usage and neglect. And never 
till then did the father recognize the angel in 
the ohild; never till then did his manhood arise 
from the dust of its dishonor. From her humble 
grave, he went away to steep his resolves for the 
better in bitter tears; and he will tell you to¬ 
day, how the memory of her much enduring 
life, keeps him from the bowl; how he goes 
sometimes and stands where her patient hands 


have held him, while her cheek crimsoned at the 
sneers of those who scoff at the drunkard’s 
child. 

Search for the angel’s in your households, and 
cherish them while they are among you. It may 
be that all unconsciously you frown upon them, 
when a smile would lead you to a knowledge of 
their exceeding worth. They may be among the 
least cared for, most despised; but when they are 
gone with their silent influence, then will you 
mourn for them as for a jewel of great worth. 

,Mrs. Denison, 


POOR LONE HANNAH. 

Poor lone Hannah, 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes: 

Grey and wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse, 
Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 
When the bloom was on the tree— 
Faded Hannah, 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

Not a neighbor 

Passing, nod or answer will refuse 
To her whifper, 

“Is there from the fishers any news?” 

Oh! her heart's adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone! 

Lonely Hannah, 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

Fair young Hannah, 

Ben, the sun-burnt fisher, gaily woos; 

Hale and clever, 

For a willing heart and hand he sues. 

May-day skies are all a glow, 

And the waves are laughing so! 

For her bridal 

Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 
Close beside her, 

Through the peach tree bloom, a pigeon coos; 
But she shudders, 

For the wild South-easter mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped; 
While poor Hannah 
Dropped a silent tear upon her shoes. 

'Tis November, 

Now no tear her pallid cheek bedews; 

From New Foundland, 
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Not a sail returning will she lose. 

Whispering hoarsely, “ Fishermen, 

Have you—have you heard of Ben?” 
Half-crazed Hannah 1 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

Twenty Winters 

Since have bleached the rugged shore she views, 
Twenty seasons, 

Never one has brought her any newB; 

Still with dim eyes silently 
Every white sail watches she: 

Poor lone Hannah 1 
Sitting at the winding, binding shoes! 

Anonymou t. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S CHARITIES. 

This winter so far has been severe upon the 
poor. Bread is dear, fuel scarce, and the weather 
unusually cold. For the first time in many years 
the Seine has been frozen solid, and enough 
snow is upon the ground for sleighing. Daring 
the holidays I was confined to my room by ill- 
health, not severe enough for the bed, yet shut¬ 
ting me up; and as I looked from my window 
upon Place St Sulpice, and saw the white flakes 
rudely shaken down by the bitter north winds, 
I said, God help the poor! 

A little boy, on the pavement below, is busy 
trying to sell his few apples, “ Belles pommes , 
messieurs; bellespommes , mesdames; un sou , seule- 
ment un sou” comes up through the cold air, 
thin, tremulous, and incessant I had watched 
that lad three days. I cannot tell why, but I had 
to look at him, fascinated, although my heart 
ached as I gazed at the suffering little figure. 
He was young, quite young, yet had an earnest, 
thoughtful expression, premature in the large 
eyes; as sadly out of place was the starved look 
about the thin lips, blue with cold, the sunken 
cheeks, and slender neck. Poor little fellow! 
the miserable, thin blouse hung wet about his 
shivering form, while the old cap had an ugly 
hole in the top, and, as I looked down, I could 
see the snow fall and melt. And he never sold 
an apple—a dozen withered, decayed things, 
certainly not tempting; yet he never ceased in 
his earnest efforts. At daylight, I awakened, 
hearing that appeal; as the freezing winter 
evening swept down the streets, it was the last 
cry to cease. 

My imagination pictured some sick father, 
some widowed mother or sister, depending upon 
this feeble effort for daily bread. I could not 
look at the little sufferer any more in quiet, and 
sent Nannette with orders to purchase the entire 
stock of the little street-merchant. I watched 
them from the window—the glad light which lit 


up his thin, pale face, as she took his apples— 
the eagerness with which he brought out an old 
piece of brown paper, and insisted in an attempt 
to tie them up, are beyond my telling, as I saw 
them through my tears, On Nannette’s re turn, 

I asked her if she knew where he lived. 

“In this house, madam.*’ 

“In this house, Nannette?” 

“Oh, yes, madam, I often meet him on the 
back stairway. His people live quite high up. I 
never see any but him.** 

“Well, Nannette, purchase his apples evwy 
day; and when you see him passing our kiteho, 
give him something.” 

I do not want to write of my few charities, 
but cannot tell you clearly my little history 
without. The next day, and the next, my Rule 
merchant was at his stand. In the meanwhile, 
Nannette, with the activity peculiar to her, had 
made fresh discoveries, and was full of informa¬ 
tion. The family above consisted of an old mas, 
a very old man, and his two grandchildre n a j 
boy, my little apple-merchant, and his sister, ! 
sick in bed. They had lost father and moth*, 
some months since, of the cholera; and the eld 
soldier, for such he was, with great difficulty 
kept them in bread. Indeed, Nannette arid sbe 
could not make out where the little did come 
from. 

One afternoon, some days after receiving this 
intelligence, I happened in the kitchen, as my i 
little friend passed up the stairway. Some 21 
greater than all the rest was being received, for 
the big tears were coursing down his bdkv 
cheeks in silence. A strange impulse seised m 
to follow him. I was framing in my mind mm 
excuse for the intrusion as I followed uaaofieri, 
for he was busy with his sorrows, and a via 
attempt to choke down his sobs and tews. 
Arriving at the topmost landing, I had to pease 
for strength—and saw him go in at a door pwflj 
open, which he left ajar behind him. la a mo¬ 
ment I followed. The door was open to aid i 
poor chimney, and, as it was, I looked through 
a smoky atmosphere upon the sickness and 
misery within. The room, a half-garret, with 
ceiling sloping to the floor, and lit by a skylight 
of four panes, was almost destitute of furniture, 
and so dimmed by smoke, it resembled a da. 

An old table, on which were a few dishes, two 
broken chairs, and a low cot, made up the so. 
Upon the cot I saw, through the gloom, a this, 
pale faoe, the counterpart in death almost of vj 
little apple-boy—an old man, whose snowy head 
seemed to gather about and increase the light tf 
the apartment. The boy stood with his back ts 
me in silence. 
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“Well, Maurice, my child, did you see my old 
general, and will the doctor come?*’ 

It was a minute before the boy replied, 

“They drove me from the door—the doctor 
says he has not time, but will have Marie taken 
to the hospitaL” 

The old man started, and said, quickly, 

“Not there, not there—we have given it 
enough.” Then, after a pause, he added, “Pa¬ 
tience, my children, the good father will find us 
yet” 

The little suffer lifted a skeleton hand, and, 
placing it on the old man’s said, 

“I am better now—much better—I will be 
well soon, grandpa. 1 ’ 

I felt myself an intruder on sacred ground, and 
hastened to offer my services. The embarrass¬ 
ment connected with such tendering of assist¬ 
ance was greatly increased by the pride of the 
old man. He who did not hesitate to expose his ] 
aged head to the blasts of winter, upon a public ] 
bridge, and beg for his children, shrunk back 
proudly when his poor home was entered, and 
its secret life laid bare. I drew, however, the 
proffered chair to the other side of the bed, and, 
taking a fevered hand in mine, soon found a way 
to the old man’s heart and confidence. By de¬ 
grees, I had their history—was told how he had 
lost his brave boy—how the wife followed, and 
how they sank deeper and deeper in poverty, 
until starvation itself was there. The grand¬ 
father had sought work, but was too feeble for 
any service. The children had striven bravely 
in many ways, until Marie was taken sick, and 
then the furniture and ordinary comforts disap¬ 
peared, until the last sou went, and the poor 
sufferer sank nearer and nearer to death. 

I will not dwell upon this sad picture. I men¬ 
tioned this instance of distress to my friend, 

Madam B-, and she, who knows everything 

woeful, had, among other matters, stored away 
the cipher which, marked upon a letter addressed 
to Louis Napoleon, takes it directly to his hands. 
She wrote to him that an old soldier of the 

grand army was starving to death at No.- 

St Sulpice. She received no answer, and no 
notice whatever seemed taken of her kind ap¬ 
peal; but soon after, an unknown heart came to 
the assistance of our poor friend. The furniture 
was restored, fuel and food came in abundantly, ! 
a Sister of Charity took her position by the bed- j 
side, and, stranger than aU, one of the most : 
eminent physicians in Paris came daily to the 
garret I saw the fair donor of all this good— . 


[ a stranger to me, although her face, from some 
| cause, seemed familiar. She came in a plain 
private carriage, remained but a short time, yet 
was very thoughtful and kind. 

Poverty could be driven from the door, but 
sorrow remained. Earth had no mineral, the 
fields no herb, soience no skill, to bring 4he 
fleeting shadow back to life. The physioian 
shook his head sadly, and every day went more 
slowly from the humble home. But it was all in 
vain; we felt that she was dying. One afternoon, 
little Maurice dune for me; it was indeed the 
closing scene. About the bed were gathered the 
strange lady, the old man, the Sister of Charity, 
Maurice and myself. The winds, sobbing, rattled 
the sleet upon the roof, as we bent over that little 
couch to catch the last faint breath. How slowly 
the hours wore away! The storm without gradu¬ 
ally grew still, as the little breathings came 
quicker and lower. At last they ceased—the 
storm and struggle—and suddenly the sun broke 
through the sky-light, failing in glory upon the 
little form—falling in glory upon the grey head— 
falling in glory upon the beautiful face of the 
fair benefactress, and no earthly coronation can 
ever make her appear half bo beautiful as she 
was by the little couch of poverty. 

These things are done, we are told, for politi¬ 
cal effect; well, perhaps so—I am only happy in 
knowing that they are done. 

“ BtU Smith Abroad 


POETICAL TRIMMING FOR LADIES* BONNETS. 
Air —“ The Blue Bonnet* are over the Border.” 
March, march, change and variety, 

Fashion than one month should never be older; 
March, march, hong all propriety, 

All the girl’s bonnets hang over the shoulder. 
Never rheumatics dread, 

More and more bare the head, 

The danger is nought but an old woman’s story: 
Back with your bonnet then, 

Spite of satiric pen. 

Fight for the bonnets that hang over the shoulder. 

Come to the Park where the young bucks are gazing, 
Come where the cold winds from all quarters blow; 
Come from hot rooms where coal fires are blazing, 
Come with your faces and heads in a glow. 
Natives astounding, 

Slow folk confounding, 

It makes the profile come out so much the bolder; 
England shall many a day 
Talk of the stupid way— 

Girls wore their bonnets onoe over the shoulder. 

London Punch. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A ROSE* 

BT MBS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH, 



Materials. —Pink, red, yellow, or white tissue 
paper, medium sized wire, green calyx cups, cot¬ 
ton and gum arabic—a pair of plyers. 

Boses should be cut two or three sizes. For a 
small rose two sizes are sufficient. Cut a square 
of tissue paper the size you wish for the largest, 
then another square a little smaller; fold it in 
eight parts, and cut it in a ciroular form like fig. 
1, which will form eight petals when opened, 
take a piece of wire long enough to form the 
stem, fasten it on to a good-sized bulb of raw 
cotton, the bulb should be so large that the 
smallest set of petals will just cover it; the first 

* Materials fob Making Paper Flowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabio, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers, being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
31 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate¬ 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. i 


one should be gummed down on to the cottas 
prevent it from showing; slip on eight rffe 



smallest size, folding down each petal, th«&h| 
of the next size, being careful to keep the thua^ 
on until all the sizes are folded down; then ojtt 
carefully from the heart with the end d w 
plyers; curl the outside leaves with your seised 
slip on the green calyx for the back and a grd 
cup; wrap the stem with light green tissue pap* 
In branching flowers copy from natural mi 
whenever it is possible. 


I CANNOT 

Ir I had met thee ere I knew 
The bitterness of love. 

Then might thy gentle eloquence 
a My wayward fancy move. 


LOVE AGAIN* { 

It cannot be—oh! cease to plead. i 

For it must be in vain; * 

Thou knowest well I once have loved. 

* And cannot love again. izu 
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FALSEHOOD. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BT MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 

ACT I.— FALSE— 

Dramatis Persona. —Old Nobleman.—Baeutdtul Young Lady.—Artist. 

Scene —Studio of Artist, with the music-stand for easel , and a large arm-chair near the curtains 

for the sitter. 


Enter Artist, who places a sheet of musio for 
canvass on his easel, and prepares his colors from 
a work-box. (A loud knock is heard in the pos¬ 
tage.) The Artist rashes to the door, and opening 
it, commences bowing, when 
Enter Old Nobliman, escorting Beautiful 



Youno Lady. He wears a star on his breast, 
and a large sash over his shoulder. His wig of 
tobacco is gracefully arranged over the forehead, 
and his whiskers are of the deepest puce silk. 
The Beautiful Young Lady is very attentive to 
him; and as he stands at the door to cough, from 
the exertion of ascending the stairs, she gently 
beats his back, to relieve him. He in gratitude 
takes her hand, and gazes fondly upon her, and 
chuckles her under the chin. 

The Artist prepares the easy-chair for him, 
and as he places the Old Man in the desired atti¬ 
tude, the Young Lady clasps her hands, as if in 
admiration. 

The Artist commences painting, falling back 
every now and then to judge of the effect of his 
picture. Presently he points to his eyes, to tell 
that he is going to paint that part; and the Old 
Nobleman, looking at the Beautiful Young Lady, 


calls up a loving look. The Artist throws his 
hands up in admiration of the beautiful expres¬ 



sion, and the Young Lady appears deely smitten 
with the Old Man. To look the better upon his 
love, the Nobleman shifts his position. The 
Artist rushes to him to re-adjust the “pose,” 
and, putting his hand upon the Old Lord's head 
to turn it round, knocks off his splendid wig of 
tobacco. The Beautiful Young Lady screams, 
and hides her face in her handkerchief; whilst 



the Artist clasps his hands in grief. The Old 
Nobleman, jumping from his seat, picks up his 
wig, and, shaking his stick at the wretched 
Artist, walks up and down the room with dignity 
and anger. Then taking the Young Lady’s arm, 
he drags her from the room. 

Exeunt , followed by the wretched Artist, in 
vain endeavoring to apologize. 


ACT II.—HOOD. 

Dramatis Persona. —Little Red Ridinohood.—The Wolf. 

Scene 1 —Supposed to be part of a forest. 

Enter Little Red Ridinohood, with the red actions of an old woman, informs the audience, 
table-cover as a hood. She carries a basket on as she laughs, that her Grandmother is a very 
her arm, labeled “ For my Grandmother." She old lady. Then she dances about again, 
dances along, only stopping every now and then : Enter The Wolf, with a tight brown Maokin- 
to pick a flower from the carpet. She points to ; tosh for skin, and a boa for his tail. He ad- 
the writing on the basket, and, imitating the vances to Red Ridinghood, and commences 
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FALSEHOOD. 


flattering her Little Ked Ridinghood aits down into the bed, and, covering himself up, pit leads 
on the flowery carpet, and listens to him. She to be asleep. 



points to the label on the basket and then to the Enter Little Red Ridinghood, still dancuig. 
door, to tell him that she is going to see her She goes to the bed and shakes the Wolf, holding 
Grandmother. Then she shows him a large slice up the basket to let her supposed Grandmother 
of bread, and a pot marked “Jam,” which she is see the present she has brought her. 
carrying to the old lady. The Wolf again com- The little girl then points to The Wolfs eyes, 
pliments her, and, having winked, and expresses great wonder at their extrsonfi- 

Exit Wolf at full speed, followed by Red Rid- nary sixe. Then she strokes his nose in uto- 
inghood, dancing. nishment at its unusual length. Then touching 

his mouth, she in action intimates that it is nrj 
Scene 2— Bed-room in the house of Poor Grand - large> v hen The Wolf suddenly jumps from the 
mother . The sofa against the wall, for a bed . ^ed, howling. 

Enter The Wolf, with a large well-filled night- Exit Red Ridinghood, running, pursued by 
cap, and spectacles on, and a sheet over his the Wolf, 
shoulders for night-gown. He jumps quickly 



ACT in.—FALSEHOOD. 

Dramatis Personce. — Old Gentleman. —Two Thieves.—Poor Little Beggar Boy.— 
Policeman.—Bookseller. 

Scene —A street in Philadelphia must be imagined. On one side a table covered with music- boob. 

Enter Bookseller, who goes behind his stall, 
and, putting his hand on one side of his mouth, 
pretends to be crying his goods. 

Enter Old Gentleman, in walking costume, 
and carrying a large umbrella. 

Enter Two Thieves, in long drab coats, with 
large sticks under their arms, closely watching 
the Old Gentleman’s actions. They have each 
of them got a well-burnt-corked black eye. 

The Old Gentleman goes to the stall and ex- 



Enter Poor Little Boy, who also goes to the declare that it was he, and that they caught to* 
stall to look at the books. The Two Thieves doing it. 

advance, and, cautiously lifting up the Old Gen- Poor Little Boy begins crying, and, in wokat 
tleman’8 pocket, take away his purse. The Old pantomime, protesting his innocence. Old €*• 
Gentleman feels them, and turns sharply round, tleman, waving his umbrella, calls for police 
The Two Thieves immediately seixe the Poor Enter Policeman, with his staff drawn. The 
Little Boy by the collar, and, pointing to him, Old Gentleman goes through a descriptive 
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of action to tell the tale; and the two wicked from his pocket, holds it np in triumph. He is 
men nod to the constables in corroboration. The j perceived by the Bookseller, who sees through 
Little Boy is seized bj them and oarried off, ; the falsehood. 

kicking, and followed by Old Gentleman, shaking ; Exeunt the Two Thieves, rapidly followed by 
his fist at him. : the Bookseller, with his mouth open, as if shout- 

One of the Two Thieves, drawing the purse ing for help. 




THE BROOK IN THE FOREST. 


BT FINLEY JOHNSON. 


The brook in the forest. 

The quaint water-mill, 

The oak-shaded valley, 

Are beautiful still; 

Their birds still sing sweetly 
Their sun still shines gay; 

But a light from the spirit 
Hath vanish'd away, 

The near ones, the dear ones 
Who roam'd with us then; 

No more through that valley 
Will wander again; 

They are dead and departed, 
Or scatter’d afar; 

And most dear to the soul 
Their memories are. 


Thy leaves are unfaded, 

Thy wavelets leap light. 

Oh, oak shaded valley, 

Oh, brook, sparkling bright; 

But the heart that adored you, 
Adores you no more; 

With the fervent devotion 
It gave you of yore. 

On the hills and the glades 
The heavy mists fall; 

And a feeling of sorrow 
Encompasses all; 

And the night like a curtain 
Descends on the hill; 

On the oak Bhaded valley, 

The brook and the mill. 


LOVE'S FAIRIES. 


BY ANNIE GRAY. 


One is the child of a Summer, 

The brightest that memory tells, 

When the skies wept golden blessings, 
And Hope rung her magical bells 
When the earth was mad with music, 

And the very stars were spells. 

One is a maiden, whose tresses 

Were browner than Autumn's sere sheen, 
Whose lips gave lightest of kisses, 

And the tenderest words between, 
Whose eyelids the death-snow presses 
Whore the mountain reapers glean. 


One is a friend who had gathered 
From the garners of ages dim 
Rich lights of the olden poets— 

But the angels had whispered him, 

And he laid him down in laurels, 

And Heaven is home for him. 

One is the love of a life-time, 

Tho truest and tenderest long, 

The light in a world of sunshine, 

And the idol in realm of song, 

Bright dweller in Love's warm dream-land, 
Glad hope of a spirit strong. 
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CROCHETTING. 


BT MBS. AHH S. STEPHENS, 


At the solicitation of many subscribers, we 
repeat the directions regarding the terms of and 
stitches in crochet. 

Chain Stitch (abbreviated into ch.) is the 
foundation stitch in crochet. A loop of thread 
is made on the hook, and through this the 
thread is drawn, forming the first chain stich; 
draw the thread through this one, and a second 
is formed. Continue the process until you have 
done the required number. 

Slip Stitch (sL) is a stitch chiefly used for 
the veinings of leaves, and similar parts, in imi¬ 
tations of Honiton lace. It serves, also, to carry 
the thread from one part to another, without 
either breaking it off or widening the work. 
Insert the hook in the stitch next to that already 
on the needle (unless the directions particularly 
say, miss so many,) and draw the thread at once 
through both stitches. Repeat. 

Single Crochet (sc.)—Insert the hook in the 
chain, and draw the thread through it; this 
forms a second loop on the hook. Draw the 
thread through these two by a single movement, 
and the stitch will be completed. 

Double Crochet (dc.)—Raise the thread over 
the hook, so as to pass it round, before inserting 
the latter in the chain; draw the thread through, 
and you will find three loops on the hook; bring 
the cotton through two, which makes one instead 
of those taken off. Thus two are still on the 
needle; finish the stitch by drawing the thread 
through these. 

Treble Crochet (to.) is a stitch precisely 
similar to the last; but as the thread is passed 
twice round the hook before the insertion of the 
latter in the chain, there will be four loops on, 
when the thread is drawn through. Bring the 
thread three times through two loops to finish 
the stitch. 

Long Treble Crochet (1 to.) has the thread 


twisted three times round the hook, before it is 
passed through the chain; consequently, it will 
require the thread to be drawn four times through 
two loops to finish the stitch. 

To work through a stitch, is to draw the 
thread under instead of in it. This is s tr on ger 
than the usual method, but not so neat; it is, 
therefore, rarely used for anything but very opa 
work. 

Square Crochet is that which is made en¬ 
tirely in small squares, those which form the 
pattern being closely filled in, and the ground 
open. Open squares are formed thus: 1 dc. S 
ch., miss 2, repeated. Close squares contain 
three dc. stitches thus: 1 c., 1 o., would have 4 
dc. 2 ch. Every pattern in square crochet re¬ 
quires a foundation chain of stitches which can 
be divided by three and leave one over; as it is 
obvious that if an open square were the last ot 
the pattern, a do. stitch would be required to 
form the square at the end. 

Sometimes a very large piece of work may be 
made in treble square crochet. In this work, 
a close square of 4 tc. stitches; an open square, 

1 tc. 3 ch., miss 3. This style requires the pat¬ 
tern to be divisible by four, with one stitch over. 

The stars, daggers, and asterisks used in print¬ 
ing knitting and crochet receipts signify that mj 
stitches given between two similar marks are to 
be done as many times as directed: thus, x 3dt 

2 ch. x three times, means 3 dc. 2 ch., 3 dc. i 
ch., 3 dc. 2 ch. 

When one repetition occurs within aastber 
italics are used at each end of the part. * 1 p. 
2 k. 1 p. 1 k. (a) m. 1, k. 1 (a) 6 times * 8 
times, means that one complete pattern beiAg 
finished, when you have made 1, knitted 1, 6 
times, 8 of those patterns, beginning again eack 
time at the first *, will be required for the round 
or row. 


NECKTIE IN TAPISSERIE D'AUXERRE. 

BT MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Materials. —Seven skeins of brilliant scarlet 
chenille, quarter of a yard of black net, one 
skein of coarse, block sewing silk, steel shuttle, 
and pearling pin. 


Our readers are aware that the term Upuserie 
(Tauxerrc, is applied to embroidery done by 
darning on net. The necktie, of which we give 
an engraving, is not only very comfortable, bet 
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also really very distingue in appearance, and par¬ 
ticularly suitable for wearing in mourning, with 
a black gilet and jacket. 

Gut the net in half, so that each strip is two 


nails wide; one of these will make the knot and 
ends, and a sufficient length must be taken from 
the other to go round the neck. Each end is to 
be one and a half nails long, and the knot will 



require two nails. All the pieces are to be 
darned in the same way, working in the length, 
the effect being that of parallel zig-zag lines. 

1st row.—Pass the needle under 2 threads, 
and over 2 in the entire length. Begin every row 
at the same end. 

2nd.—x slip the needle under the 2 threads on 
a line with the last 2 raised, sloping downward , 
over 2, under 1, over 2, under 2, over 3, x 
repeat. 

3rd.—Pass the needle under 2 on the same 
sloping line, x over 4, under 2, * all the way. 

4th.—Again raise the next 2 threads on the 
downward line, x over 3, under 2, over 2, under 
1, over 2, under 2, x repeat. 

5th.—Raise [the next 2 threads on the down¬ 
ward slope, x over 2, under 2, x throughout the 
line. 

6th.—Now raise 2 threads, sloping upward , x 
ov 3, und 2, ov 2, und 1, ov 2, und 2, x repeat. 

7th.—2 threads upward x ov 4, und 2, x rept. 

8th.—2 threads upward , x over 2, under 1, 
over 2, under 2, over 3, under 2, x repeat. 

These eight lines form a pattern to be repeated 
until there is as much done as would be wide 
enough for an ordinary ribbon. Five patterns 


and a half will do for the ends, and about four 
for the knot and the piece that goes under the 
collar. 

The ends are edged with tatting, done with 
the coarse block silk, thus:— 

1st loop.—7 double, 1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 
3 double. (Draw up this, and all the other loops, 
in the form of a semicircle.) 

2d.—3 double, join; x 3 double, 1 picot, x 4 
times; 3 double. 

3d.—3 double, join; 6 double, 1 picot, x 3 
double, 1 picot, x twice, 5 double, 1 picot, 3 
double. 

4th—Like 2d. 

5th.—3 double, join, x 4 double, 1 picot, x 
twice, 3 double. 

Repeat the four last loops until sufficient is 
done to trim the ends all round, except at the 
part which is attached to the knot. The piece 
for the knot must bo twisted into the form of 
one, and the folds edged also with tatting. The 
edges of the net are hemmed before the tatting 
is sewed on; a piece of chenille is sewed at the 
edge, over the hem, and a loop of chenille is 
twisted into every loop of tatting. 


CARRIAGE BAG. 


BY MBS. PULLAN. 


Materials. —Opal beads; three shads of Nas¬ 
turtium wool, and Evans’ Mecklenburg thread, 
No. 7. Fenelope canvass. 

The entire pattern, which may be worked from 
the engraving without the slightest difficulty, is 


done in opal beads, a tint which forms a better 
contrast to the Nasturtium wool than any other. 
As it is desirable that they should be sewn on as 
strongly as possible, the Mecklenburg thread is 
especially adapted for that purpose. Each square 
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gentlemen’s knitted braoes. 


in the engraving represents one on the canvass, I of the petals of the flowers must be done is the 
and should be covered by a bead. The veinings 1 darkest wool, but the rest of the grounds filled 



with three different shades worked in diagon* j better than any others for carriage-bags: as, 
ally. though light and gay-looking, they will sever 

Bead patterns will be found to wear greatly J get soiled. 


i 


GENTLEME N’S K 

Materials. —Rich, dark blue, or crimson 
crochet silk; two knitting-needles, No. 14. Cast 
on 19 stitches. 

1st row.—K 2, m 1, k 1, slip 1, k 1, pass the 
slip stitch over, p 1, k 2 t, k 1, p 1, k 1, slip 1, 
k 1, pass the slip stitch over, pi, k 2 t, k 1, m 
1, k2. 

2nd.—P 5, k 1, p 2, k 1, p 2, k 1, p 5. 

3rd.—K 2, m 1, k 1, m 1, slip 1, k 1, pass the 
slip stitch over, p 1, k 2 t, p 1, slip 1, k 1, pass 
the slip stitch over, m 1, k 1, m 1, k 2. 

4th.—P G, k 1, p 1, k 1, p 1, k 1, p G. 


NITTED BRACES. 

5th.—K 2, m 1, k 3, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, paa 
the slip stitch over, p 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass the 
slip stitch over, m 1, k 3, m 1, k 2. 

6th.—P 8, k 1, p 8. 

7th.—K 2, m 1, k 5, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, 
the slip stitch over, m 1, k 5, m 1, k 2. 

8th.—Purled. 

Repeat this pattern until you have done tie 
length required for one half of the braces. Thee 
cast on, and do another length. When made up. 
they should be lined with white Petersham rib¬ 
bon, and finished with white kid trimmings. 


CHILD’S BLOUSE. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 


This blouse is made of very fiue holland, trim¬ 
med with worsted braid. There are two ways of 
making it; the first is that given in the engraving; 
the second, is made of the richest crimson velvet 
with gold braid and buttons. 


The First Pattern. —Measure the length 
from the child’s knee to the top of the shoulder; 
and cut out, in holland, a perfect round, exactfy 
double the width of the length you have takes, 
and two nails over, thus—if it be half-a-jsrd 
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THE TURRENE MANTELET. 


BT 1MILT H. MAT. 



Wi give, for this month—in our series of 
“How To Make One’s Own Dress”—the annexed 
engraving and pattern of the Turrene Mantelet, 
which has just come out in Paris. The pattern, 
on the next page, is reduced; but the dimensions 
of the full-sized pattern are marked, in inches, 
on every side, so that it is easy, with a tape- 
measure, to enlarge it. These tape-measures 
are sold for a trifle, or anybody can make one, 
by taking a piece of tape, borrowing a carpen¬ 
ter’s foot-rule, and marking the tape with inches. 

The Turrene Mantelet is composed of two 
parts only: the mantelet proper and its cape. 
We have divided the pattern into three, in order 
Vol. XXVIII.— 6 


to give it complete without folding back the 
corners or reducing the size. 

Having cut No. 1 and No. 2, join the parts 
marked by dots; bringing A to A at the neck, 
B to B at the arm; then you will have the whole 
pattern of the mantelet, as it ought to be, all in 
one piece. No. 3 is the cape, slightly drawn at 
the neck, which is marked by rings. This cape 
hangs naturally in small flutes owing to its cut. 
Its edge is trimmed the same as the bottom of 
the mantelet, that is, with a plaited ribbon 
having fringe on each edge, and then a guipure 
lace with fringe. All the edges of the mantelet 
in the front, the neck, and the revere, in short, 
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all round, are ornamented with the same ribbon fringe like the cape. By the use of this patten, 
fringed at the edges. The bottom of the front a fashionable mantelet may be made, for half the 


LATEST PARIS STYLES OF SUMMER BONNETS 
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MARRYING A FORTUNE. 


BT JANE WEAVER. 


“So Ellen Hazehurst is to marry Squire New¬ 
ton’s son?” 

“Fes!” 

“And to do it has jilted George Brown?” 

“It is too true.” 

“Young Newton’s fortune, I suppose, is the 
reason.” 

“So they say.” 

“Well, I hope she may be happy.” 

“Does she deserve it?” 

The speakers were two ladies, and the latter, 
who was the elder, looked up from her knitting 
and spoke. 

“George is an excellent young man, and, 
though poor, is certain to succeed in his profes¬ 
sion at last,” was the evasive response. “But 
then, however prosperous he may be, he’ll hardly 
become as rich as the Newtons. In point of for¬ 
tune Ellen couldn’t do better.” 

“Fortune is not everything. Even if the two 
suitors came before her now, for the first time; 
even if she was not already pledged to George; 
I should consider her preference of young New¬ 
ton a great error.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“1 do. Young Newton has been brought up 
to no profession, is extravagant in his habits, is 
not of the strictest principles, and has no great 
qualities, either of mind or heart, to render a 
rife happy. George, on the contrary, is loved 
)y all who know him. Happy, indeed, will be 
he woman who becomes his.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jones, you may be right. But 
’ve seen so much of poverty, that I can’t blame 
Sllen. Many’s the hard word I’ve known to 
*ass between husband and wife, which would 
ever have been said if the husband hadn’t been 
rorried for the want of money.” 

“Such persons, I fear,” replied Mrs. Jones, 
would have been querulous, even if surrounded 
ith wealth. No station in life is exempt from 
anoyances and even serious troubles. Things 
ippen even to rich people to try their tempers. 
r here there is real affection, and common sense 

• back it, the married have little to fear. But 
ithout love, or without forbearance, the wealth 

* Indies can't secure happiness.” 

“ You think that young Newton will not make 
len happy V 9 


“I know he will not. Ellen has a score of 
excellent qualities, but little patience. She is 
very sensitive, and he is coarse at heart. Her 
vanity has led her to sacrifice one eminently 
fitted for her, one who would have studied her 
every wish, and soon she will find herself, as a 
great author has said, a living body tied to a 
foul corpse. It will be the story of Tennyson’s 
‘Locksley Hall’ over again. God help her!” 

The conversation was here interrupted, by 
the entrance of another visitor, nor did the two 
ladies meet again, until Ellen had consummated 
her treachery by marrying young Newton. But 
one day, Mrs. Powell called on Mrs. Jones, and 
the late nuptials came up for discussion. 

“They say George is almost crazy,” was the 
remark of the visitor. “He and Ellen had been 
engaged for two years.” 

“ It’s a great blow. But he will get over it. 
What will assist him is the conviction that he 
has been worshipping an ideal, for Ellen, if she 
had been what he thought her, would never have 
broken her engagement.” 

“ She looks unhappy already. I met her, the 
other night, at Mrs. Warren’s, and I thought, 
more than once, that she actually shuddered 
when her husband drew near: and no wonder, 
for he looks like a brute alongside of her. I 
believe you were right in what you said, when 
we last talked of Ellen.” 

“Her husband was carried home, within a 
week of their marriage, intoxicated. Some of 
his bachelor friends, who had come up to the 
wedding, staid for a dinner he gave to them at 
the hotel: and such behavior, it is Baid, was 
never seen in the village before. Poor Ellen!” 

The forebodings of Mrs. Jones were even more 
completely fulfilled with the lapse of years. 
Young Newton went from bad to worse, became 
a sot and gambler, outraged his wife in the 
tenderest point, and finally, after dissipating his 
entire fortune, perished miserably on the high¬ 
way, during a snow-storm, and was found, the 
next day, dead in a drift with an empty jug at 
his side. But, before this, happily for her, Ellen 
had broken her heart. Her children, two in 
number, would have had to go to the Alms-house, 
had not George Brown, now eminent in his pro¬ 
fession, stepped forward and adopted them. 
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For he never married. Some men recover 
easily from disappointments of the heart; bat 
there are others who never do. The idol, once 
shattered, no fresh one can win worship. George 
Brown belonged to this class. He and a maiden 
sister lived together, and became, after Ellen’s 
death, parents to the orphan children. 

It is not always, reader, that marrying merely 


for fortune ends in a tragedy so deep. Bat it 
never leads to happiness. Where it does not 
break the heart, it degrades the character, so 
that the wife, who might have been a blessing 
to herself and others, becomes of “the earth 
earthy, 1 ’ utterly fails of her mission in life, and 
dies at last having achieved no more than if she 
had been of “the brutes that perish.” 


JULY. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


It is the glorious Summer-time, 

The winds are soft and low, 

And o’er the hills, sunlight and shade 
Alternate come and go; 

The voice of Summer sweet is heard, 
Among the leaves and corn, 

For winds are full of whisperings 
At eve and early morn. 

Yes, glorious Summer now is here, 
With all her lengthened train, 

She sways her golden sceptre o’er 
The fields of rip’ning grain; 

The flowers along the river’s side 
Are bending down,, as though 
They wished to clasp their shadows in 
The crystal depths below. 

A gladsome voice is stealing from 
The distant bourne and brake. 

The clouds, that float upon the air, 
Are mirror’d in the lake; 

And softly tripB the purling brook, 

On silver feet along, 

While from the bushes on its bank, 
The birds pour forth their song. 


The world seems very fair and bright. 

The sunlight sweeps our brow, 

But it will be as beautiful 
A few short years from now; 

With lightsome step July will come, 
With cool, refreshing sbow’rs, 

With laughing brpoks—with singing birds. 
With sunshine and with flow’rs. 

The streams will glide as gently on, 
With music sweet and low, 

Upon whose banks at eventide 
We roamed so long ago. 

The same bright sun will still pursue 
His trackless oourse on high, 

And stars as bright and beautiful 
Will still gleam in the sky; 

Although the earth will be as fair, 

The birds siDg on each bongh. 

They will not sing their songs for os 
A few short years from now! 

For ev’ry living thing on earth. 

Must shortly droop and die. 

And we shall soon have passed away 
Like cloud-tints from the sky. 


A RURAL SONG. 


BY 0. H. CRISWELL. 


Oh, sweet is the lay at early day 
Of the birds within the dell; 

While the leaves are wet with the dew-drops yet, 
And the snail sleeps in his shell. 

Oh, sweet is the sound of the streamlet clear 
In the rocky mountain horn, 

But sweeter by far to the ploughman’s ear 
Is the sound of the dinner horn! 

Oh, sweet isHhe song, as he bounds along, 

Of the happy shepherd boy; 

With his eye so bright, and his heart so light, 
And hie smile bo fall of joy. 


Oh, sweet is the sound of the falling rain 
On the wings of the West wind borne, 

But sweeter by far to the rustic swain. 

Is the toot of the dinner horn! 

Oh, sweet are the tones to a mother’s ear 
Of her careless, merry child; 

With his golden hair and his face so fair, 
And his laugh so dear and wild. 

Oh, sweet is the sigh of the Summer wind 
As it sweeps through the bending corn : 

Bnt sweeter than all, to the ploughman’s mind 
Is the noontide dinner horn! 
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BT MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Aot of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s offioe of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 369, VOL. XXYQ. 


CHAPTER Y. 

A young girl, pale and fragile almost as a 
shadow, came through the side gate of Bellevue. 
She hesitated a moment, looked up and down 
the street, and then turning toward the water 
moved languidly to an angle of the wharf, and 
placing a little bundle at her feet, glanced 
drearily down upon the tide as it tossed in 
and out against the timbers. 

It was near sunset, and the March winds, that 
blew raw and cold from the river, seemed to 
chill her through and through, for her sweet, 
pale features became pinched, while she sat sunk 
in gloomy thought, and a tinge of purple crept 
around her mouth, which trembled visibly either 
from chilliness or coming tears. Her eyes seemed 
fascinated by the water, so dark and turbid that 
it appeared to hold some mysterious secret of 
repose in its depths; and once or twice she mur¬ 
mured, “Why not? why not?” in a voice of the 
most touching misery. Then she relapsed into 
silence again, broken only by a shiver when the 
wind rushed sharply over her. 

“Where can I go?” she exclaimed at last, her 
voice breaking forth in a cry of anguish. “To 
his mother—she will turn me away with insults, 
as she did before. To my aunt”—she uttered 
the name with a shudder, and shrunk down 
beneath her shawl, as if some blow had been 
threatened, and relapsed into dreary silence 
again. At last she arose with an effort, and 
casting a regretful look back upon the water, as 
if she longed to sleep beneath it, moved up the 
street again, her frail figure waving to and fro 
like the stalk of a flower beneath the light weight 
of her bundle. Thus she disappeared in one of the 
cross streets that intersect the Second Avenue. 

We find her again, just at night fall, panting 
with fatigue, before a palace-building in the 
vicinity of Union Park, and there she stood, 
grasping the iron fence with her hands, afraid to 
advance, and physically unable to retreat. It 
was a pitiful sight, that fair young creature, 
trembling beneath the weight of her little bundle, 
and kept only from falling to the earth by the 
fast hold she had clinched on the cold iron. 


The brown front of the building loomed above 
her with forbidding grandeur. The sculptured 
lions, crouching on the Btone pedestals each Bide 
the broad entrance steps, seemed frowning her 
away. But there she stood, breathless and 
waving, afraid to let go her hold lest she should 
fall to the earth. 

The gas had just been kindled within the 
house, and a flood of light came peering through 
the stained sashes of a bay window, and fell like 
a gorgeous rain around her, illuminating, as it 
were, her misery. 

Catharine Lacy fell back, and slowly retreated 
from the glare, clutching at the iron fence at 
every step. 

“Ohl that I could get away!—oh that I had 
not come! I am sinking—they will find me 
senseless on the pavement. Oh, my God, give 
me strength—one moment’s strength.” 

There was strong mental energy in that frail 
creature, and the desperate cry with which she 
appealed to God seemed to win down life from 
heaven. She unclenched her hand from the 
railing, paused an instant, casting her eyes first 
to the basement entrance and then to the sunken 
arch guarded by the lions, and moved on with 
something of firmness, nay, even of pride in the 
movement. 

“No, not there,” she said, passing the base¬ 
ment, and mounting the flight of steps hurriedly, 
as one who felt her strength giving way, “I am 
her sister’s child, and will enter here.” 

She rang the bell and waited, struggling ’ 
bravely against her weakness, and sustained by 
that moral courage which is the only true bravery 
of womanhood. 

“I have done no wrong,” Bhe thought, “why 
should this terror come over me? If poverty and 
helplessness were a Bin, then I might tremble, 
but not now—not for this—not because I have 
left a pauper’s bed for her stone palace.” 

The door opened, and a dainty mulatto boy, 
with livery buttons, and a white handkerchief 
visible at a side-pocket, presented himself. 

“Mrs. Judson couldn’t say; better go down to 
the basement. That’s the sort of thing for 
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serving-people, and folks that come with bandies; j 
couldn't take it upon me to answer a single j 
question here," he said. j 

Catharine advanced quietly into the hall, and J 
sat down, with the light of a tinted lantern J 
overhead falling directly upon her. i 

In spite of her little straw-bonnet and plaided S 
blanket-shawl, the boy discovered something in j 
her air, and the pure loveliness of her features, 
that checked his rising impertinence. 

“Go tell your mistress that Miss Lacy—no, 
that her niece, wishes to speak with her." 

The boy paused to take a survey of her per¬ 
son, and went down the hall, smiling till his 
white teeth shone again. 

“Perhaps it’s a lie, and perhaps it isn’t—who 
knows," he muttered, threading his way up the 
flight of stairs set aside for menial footsteps. 
“But won't she catch it for claiming relation¬ 
ship, true or not?—well, I shouldn’t wonder." 

The greatest trial that can be inflicted on an 
ardent nature is that of waiting. When the mu¬ 
latto came back, he found Catharine with a flush 
in her cheeks, eagerly watching his approach. 

“You may go up to Mrs. Judson’s room,” he 
said, moodily; and muttering to himself, he 
added, “and much good it'll do you," 

Catharine was about to mount the richly 
carpeted steps, that swept down between thin, 
carving rosewood bannisters, like a sloping bed 
of moss mottled with forest-flowers, but the 
mulatto interfered, “This way, Miss, this way, 
Mrs. Judson ordered me to be particular and 
bring you up these stairs." 

Catharine withdrew her foot from the soft 
carpet and followed the boy in silence. The 
warmth of the house affected her feeble form 
pleasantly, and she longed to lie down and sleep 
before seeing her aunt The carpets under her 
feet were so luxuriously pliant, it seemed im¬ 
possible for her to move. The air was bland, for 
as she pressed forward, the breath of flowers 
from a conservatory swept over her, and it 
seemed, after the atmosphere of Bellevue, like a 
gale from paradise. Ohl if she could but re¬ 
main quietly where she was all night, without 
seeing any one, with that soft carpet to sleep on, 
the breath of those flowers floating over her. 
But no, the mulatto kept turning to be sure that 
she was close behind; for he seemed rather 
suspicious of her frequent pauses. At last he 
threw open a chamber door. 

“This is Mrs. Judson's room, Miss," and he 
made a feint as if going back in great haste, but 
returned the moment Catharine entered the 
chamber, gliding along the wall, and peeping 
through the partially closed door, with all the 


craft of his race, determined to ascertain by the 
first words whether the fair girl with her humble 
garments was really the niece of his mistress or 
not. 

The room which Catharine entered was a 
spacious bed-chamber, fitted up in a style of 
grandeur which contrasted strongly with the 
mournful look and modest garb of the young 
girl, who should have freely claimed a welcome 
there , 

A spacious bed stood on one side, the pillows 
overclouded with a light gilded canopy of grape- 
leaves and fruit, through which the crimson i 
drapery, that swept to the ground on each side, 
gleamed like flashes of the sunset through a 
golden cloud. The same rich crimson broke j 
through the open network of rosewood that 
formed the foot-board and side-pieces of the 
bedstead; and to thiB was contrasted the pure 
whiteness of richly laced pillows, and a counter¬ 
pane that seemed of quilted snow. On a crim¬ 
son lounge, severely magnificent, for all this 
grandeur had an air of rigid ooldness hanging 
over it, sat a tall lady of fifty, or fifty-five, per¬ 
haps, with a slight frown upon her forehead, 
and her keen, black eyes fixed upon the door. | 

Catharine saw this, as she paused a moment ■ 
in the shadow before entering; and she saw Mao, 
with a sinking heart, that the frown deepened as 
she made her appearance; while a quick pres¬ 
sure of the lip added to the displeasure of that 
haughty face. 

Mrs. Judson had evidently been disturbed 
while completing her evening toilet, for though 
her purple brocade fell in precise and Yolumincns 
richness adown her tall figure, her head-dress af 
purple velvet and golden acorns hung upas a 
hook of gilded spray attached to the frame d 
her toilet-glass, while several diamond orna¬ 
ments glittered upon the marble underneath, 
and an undersleeve of Brussels point had evi¬ 
dently fallen from her hand upon the carpet be¬ 
fore she assumed her present imposing attitude. 

“Well, Catharine," said the lady, with frigid 
dignity, “you have come again, I see; what if i 
the trouble now?" 

“I have no home—I am in want," said the 
poor girl, in a quiet, sad voice. “You are my 
mother’s sister—sister to an angel in heaven— 
and in her name I ask you to have pity oanel* 

“No home? no home ? Are yon not bound to 
Madame De Mark, the most fashionable milliner 
in Broadway. How oould I or any one provide 
for you better? You astonish me, Catharine 
Lacy, by these complaints!" 

“ Madame De Mark gave up business almost 
a year ago," answered Catharine, with a degree , 
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of gentle firmness that imparted dignity even to 
her tone of supplication, “ she had .grown very 
rich with one thing and another .’ 9 

“Well, bat you were bound to her still, she is 
compelled by law to give yon a home.” 

Catharine smiled a wan smile, bat with an 
expression of some humor in it. 

“Madame De Mark’s home! Do you know 
what it is, aunt? A garret-room in the loft of 
one of her own buildings. The lowest servant 
in your house would turn from it in disdain; 
and for food, why, aunt, this rich woman lives 
absolutely the life of a beggar, and begs refuse 
scraps of meat in the market for her cat which 
she devours herself. That was the home and 
food which Madame De Mark gave to me, after 
she left off business. Instead of learning a trade, 
I was compelled to sweep out the offices and 
scrub the stores for her tenants.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the lady, smoothing the 
trimming of her sleeve, “Madame De Mark 
forgot that I bound you to her, it seems to 
me.” 

“No, madam, she did not forget it; and be¬ 
cause yon had abandoned me, because of her 
knowledge that I was friendless, she made me a 
drudge. I was not strong, the work broke me 
down. Oh! aunt, I was heart-broken, and ready 
to fall down on my knees with gratitude for the 

least bweath of kindness, and—and-” 

“Well,” said the aunt, looking coldly up, as 
the poor girl paused, her eyes full of tears, her 
lips quivering. 

“There was one in the house who teas kind to 
me, so kind that I loved him, heart and soul,” 
continued Catharine, in a low voice. 

“JYtm,” cried the aunt, half starting from her 
lounge, “him, a man! Shameless girl, how dare 
you talk of a love like that in my presence ?” 

“Aunt, I have not another creature to love on 
earth.” 

“And who told you—who compelled you to 
!ove at all ? It is an indecorous word. 

“And yet ‘God is love,”’answered Catharine, 
ifting her soft eyes, misty with tearfulness, up- 
rard, while her lips unconsciously pronounced 
he quotation. 

“Don’t quote Scripture here, in this infamous 
ashion; don’t talk to me of love. What right 
ad you to love any one but Madame De Mark 
erself ? Thank heaven, I never found it neces- 
ary to love any one.” 

“But answered Catharine, with the most 
rofound humility, “/ had no other happiness, 
never knew what it was to love myself, till he 
rid me how dear, how beautiful I was to him.” 
The aunt arose and stood up. Her dress fell in 


rustling folds around her, her black eyes flashed 
fiercely. 

“How dare you—infamous girl, how dare 
you; leave the house.” 

“No, aunt, I am not infamous. He loved me, 
and I, oh! how truly I loved him. We were 
married, aunt; as honorably married as you and 
my uncle were. Do not call me infamous thus, 
for I will not endure it.” 

The aunt sat down again, wondering at the 
strange beauty that lighted up that young face, 
almost touched by the passionate speech, for she 
could understand all the pride that was in it, 
though pathos and appeal were lost upon her. 

“Speak a little more moderately, if you have 
anything to say, Catharine; and if you are truly 
married, tell me how, and when. I'm sure it 
would give me great pleasure to have you well 
settled and off my hands. Who is the man you 
are talking about?” 

“George, Madame De Mark’s son,” answered 
Catharine, drawing close to her aunt, and speak¬ 
ing in a whisper, “but do not tell of it; he said 
I might tell you, but no one else.” 

“But where is he? How came you here at this 
time of night, and in that dress, too? Madame 
De Mark is a rich woman, and the young man is 
her only son. Is this the way he keeps his wife, 
and my sister’s child?” 

“He is away. I have not seen him in five 
months. He does not know how miserable I 
am. Aunt, dear aunt, have pity on me; I have 
just come from the hospital—my poor baby is 
dead and buried.” 

“Hospital! what hospital? Not Bellevue? 
not the Alms-house?” 

“Yes, the Alms-house, aunt. Where else could 
I go? He was away, and if he wrote, I never 
got the letter. His mother turned me out of 
doors, with bitter language and coarse abuse. I 
was afraid to come here.” 

“But if you were married, how dare Madame 
De Mark treat you in this way?” 

“She pretended not to believe me—though 
I am sure he told her of our marriage with his 
own lips. She was angry because I would not 
let her keep my certificate, and said it was all 
made up.” 

“Where did this marriage take place?” in¬ 
quired the aunt, quickly. 

“In Philadelphia. He went there, when 
madame was away from home a week. She did 
not know of it.” 

“Let me read the certificate,” said the aunt, 
extending her hand. “This young man will be 
rich; I must see to it. The certificate of mar¬ 
riage, girl. What are you waiting for?” 
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Catharine began to weep bitterly, and wringing 
her hands, fell upon her knees before the haughty 
woman. 

“Oh! aunt, aunt, don’t ask me—I have lost 
it—I have lost it” 

The aunt drew back, and gathering the folds 
of her dress around her, as if she feared those 
qnivering little hands might impart shame to her 
person. 

“Oh!” she said, with bitter emphasis, “lost, 
is it? When—where?” 

“I don’t know. It was in my bosom when I 
was taken ill; but after that I know nothing 
about it.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the aunt, and the un¬ 
pleasant gleam broke fiercely into her eyes, 
“and as you lost the certificate,” she added, 
“what was the clergyman’s name who married 
you?” 

“I don’t remember. George told me that the 
paper was right, and I never troubled myself to 
read it; but he knows, of course.” 

“Oh! of course, he knows,” echoed the proud 
woman, disdainfully. “But the place? In what 
place was this wonderful marriage performed?” 

“ In Philadelphia.” 

“Well, the street—in what street did this 
clergyman, with the unforgotten name, live ?” 

“I never knew,” answered the weeping girl; 
“but oh, aunt, do not doubt me, for as honor is 
my witness, we were married.” 

“Oh, yes, the proofs are conclusive,” answered 
the lady, with bitter irony in her tone. 

“Aunt, aunt, do believe me!” cried the girl, 
moving forward on her knees, and holding up 
her clasped hands. “ He will tell you how true it 
is —he will get another certificate. He cannot 
be away much longer, let me stay with you till 
he comes.” 

“When he comes to own you, in my presence, 
you shall have shelter here. Till then, never 
enter my door again. Go now, and live, if you 
can, on this falsehood and its shamelessness.” 

“Oh, aunt, aunt,” cried the wretched girl, “I 
am his wife—I am his wife! Look at me, do I 
blush? Does my eye sink? Aunt, I am inno¬ 
cent of wrong as you are, and as truly a wedded 
wife as you ever were!” 

It was painful to see the cold, stern pride 
which rose and swelled in that woman’s bosom, 
lifting her form haughtily upward, and quench¬ 
ing the color from her lips on which the last 
cruel words of that interview were forming. 

“Leave the room, leave my house forever!” 
she cried, pointing to the door. “Go hide your 
infamy, and tell those romances among your 
proper associates. Compare yourself with me!” 


“No,” answered Catharine, standing before 
her aunt, pale and proud as herself; but with a 
pride that had a relenting dignity in it, that 
sprang from the womanliness of her nature so 
fearfully outraged, “no, aunt, I do not compare 
myself with you, not for a moment Let that 
Great Being make the comparison, who looks 
upon us both as we stand; you, a rich, proud 
woman, turning your sister’s child with insult 
into the street; I, a poor, friendless girl, feeble 
from sickness, tortured with anxiety, withoot 
shelter, and without a human being to care for 
me—let God make the comparison between you 
and me. Let Him judge us two!” 

Catharine turned, as she spoke, and walked 
from the room, leaving her aunt standing like t 
statue in the clear gas light The passion of 
that young creature had paralyzed her. fihe, 
so unused to contradiction, so imperial in her 
household, had she lived to be thus brand? 
What right had that miserable wanderer to call 
npon the God that she professed to worship? 
She would not have been more astonished had a 
pauper knelt beside her on the velvet-clad steps 
from which she monthly communed, solely to 
witness the sanctity of her life. Thus astounded 
and overwhelmed, she stood, till the quick foot¬ 
steps of her niece were lost upon the stain; 
then, with a deep breath, she sat down to cos- 
pose herself, and even had resouroe to an enao* 
eled vinagrette that lay upon the toilet-table, 
so much had her nerves been shaken. All this 
had the desired effect, and in a few moments the 
lady was arranging the golden acorns oeerher 
dark tresses, gathering them in clusters when 
the silver threads lay thickest, and regardiig 
herself with great complacency in the mirror. 

Directly a waiting-woman entered in MSftf 
to a touch that Bhe had given to the bek 
“Rachel, there was a serving-girl come b« 
just now, did you see her? is she gone?” 

1 “ No, madam, she fainted in the front-hsll- 
fell down like a dead creature before any ok 
had time to show her out the other way.” 
“And where is she now?” 

“ Lying there yet, as white as snow, and u 
cold as ice; the girls have been doing their 
best, but they oannot bring her to.” 

One gentle impulse did arise in the woman’s 
bosom, as she heard this. She seized the Cask 
that had just soothed her own nerves, and mond 
a step toward the door; but a oold after-thought 
drew her back. “The girl might speak, might 
proclaim her relationship before the household 
if she were brought to consciousness under that 
roof. Nay, so little did she seem to be ashamed 
of the past, might proclaim her residence of 
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Bellevue, her very pauper condition, before the 
assembled menials.” She laid down the flask 
and turned to the glass, a little paler than be¬ 
fore, but with marvelous self-possession. 

“Send for a carriage, and have her carried 
to the nearest station-house, there should be 
plenty of doctors there; besides, it is their 
duty to Bee to such persons.” 

“But she is insensible, madam,” persisted the 
waiting-woman, who had some feeling. 

“ That is nothing,” was the reply, “ we cannot 
leave a strange girl lying in the hall.” 

The woman went out muttering to herself, 
and with angry moisture in her eyes. 

The lady seated herself once more, and began 
to arrange the lace of her undersleeves with 
considerable nervousness. Something of human 
feeling was at work in her bosom, and from 


time to time she arose and looked out of the 
window, always with increasing agitation. At 
last, a carriage drove up: and grasping the 
silken curtain hard with her hand, she half 
dragged it over her, as if afraid to be seen 
watching. She saw, through the dim light, a 
group of persons carrying a prostrate form down 
the steps leading to her own door. The carriage 
lamps flashed upon a pale face as it was lifted 
upward. The woman caught one glance, and 
drew back with a faint thrill of dismay. The 
face gleamed upward so deathly in its whiteness 
that she crept from the window, and cowered 
down in her sofa, tormented with the vague fear 
that the dead was appealing to heaven against 
her cruelty. For the moment, that proud woman 
had the sensation of a murderess. 

(to bb continued.) 


DREAMINGS. 

BT W. r. B. JACKBOH. 


Iw a dimly-lighted chamber) lighted by a single lamp < 

Throwing wild and shiv'ring glances from the ceiling ! 
low and damp, 

Where, if e'or a silver moonbeam entered through 
the casement wide, 

Tremblingly it fled, the shadows gafch’ring closely at 
its side; 

Where the night wind, straying ever, moaned in 
every hidden nook— 

Now like surging of the river, now like murmur of 
the brook, 

Sat the student, idly dreaming, dreaming o’er bis 
open book. 

When the sorrow-laden twilight, panting on the 
breast of Eve, 

Crimsoned all the air with blushes, he had sat him 
down to weave, 

In the golden woof of fancy, visions beautiful and 
bright, 

Snch as through the mists of Dream-land burst upon 
the vanished sight. 

'Visions sad, and visions tearful, through the dimness 
hurry fast, 

I>rawn by magic wand of memory from the chambers 
of the Past— 

While the Future, glad and joyous, gleams with 
forms too bright to last. 

One from out the thronging numbers gazes sadly on 
him now, 

As the ghastly lamp-flare flickers o’er his pale and 
thoughtful brow; 

Dressed in robes of snowy whiteness, such as deck 
the angels bright, 

Round her head a glist’ning chaplet, wove from rays 
of Heavenly light, 


Stands she gating down upon him, while the love- 
light in her eye 

Sheds a holy radiance o’er him, and the night-wind, 
fleeting by, 

Bears upon its perfumed pinions, faintly heard, the 
ocean’s sigh. 

Now his curling lip, half-parted, softly whispers, 
“ Mother dear,” 

And from out his eyes’ dark fringes gently steals 
stern sorrow’s tear. 

Now her angel form hath vanished, and another 
form is there, 

With the stars that light the Dream-land shining in 
her wavy hair; 

Fairer than the fairest flowers that in Eden’s bowers 
grew— 

Brighter than the star of evening, while her eye of 
azure hue 

Lies beneath its silken curtain like the violet bathed 
in dew. 

’Ti8 a sister, loved and cherished in life’s dawn, when 
hearts beat high, 

Ere the clouds of sorrow gather, and the tear-drop 
dims the eye! 

Now she bends a moment o’er him, and her glances, 
rife with love, 

O’er a rainbow-bridge of beauty bear his thoughts to 
Heaven above. 

Like the other she hath vanished; and within that 
chamber small 

Hymns are sung by angel choirs, while the darkness, 
as a pall, 

; Drops upon the dim light chamber, covering visions, 
dreamer—alL 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Taste In Dress. —A late writer in the North 
British Review makes some capital remarks upon 
this subject He says, in substance, that every 
woman owes it to the sense of the beautiful, to dress 
with taste. He -adds that her own happiness, if she 
is a wife, is involved in it, for her neatness and ele¬ 
gance of attire has much to do with pleasing her 
husband, and unless he is pleased she cannot be 
happy. Every right-minded female will acknowledge 
the truth of these opinions. Men seek the beautiful 
in woman: it is a natural instinct; and women, gene¬ 
rally, by as natural an instinct, aim to be lovely. A 
tasteful dress, with most of the sex, adds materially 
to the personal appearance: it is only a few, if any, 
who can afford to neglect it By a tasteful dress we 
do not mean necessarily an expensive one; but a 
dress suitable in color and style to the wearer. In¬ 
stead of being a folly, therefore, to seek elegance in 
dress, as some have contended, it is a positive duty. 
Of course we do not uphold that extravagant de¬ 
votion to dress, whioh is the disgrace of many a 
weak-minded woman. A careful wife or daughter 
will study economy in her attire, and will herself 
make as many of the little elegancies of the toilet 
as she can. The facilities enjoyed, through the 
Magazines, and especially through “ Peterson’s, "of 
obtaining the different fashionable patterns, gives 
ladies a wide choice, so that no one is excusable for 
being dressed either out of style, inappropriately, or 
too extravagantly. Recollect, fair friends, it is taste, 
not mere expense, that makes a dress beautiful. 

Works of Charles Dickens. —The author of 
“Bleak House” is as mnch the first novelist of this 
generation as Sir Walter Scott was of the last We 
are glad to see, therefore, that T. B. Peterson, No. 
102 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has published his 
complete works in three several styles, at prices 
unprecedentedly low. One of these editions is in 
twelve volumes, bound in paper, each volume at 
fifty cents, or the whole twelve for $5,00. Another 
edition, which Mr. P. calls “The Library One," con¬ 
tains the same twelve novels bound in five volumes 
cloth, at $7,50 for the sett. These five volumes con¬ 
tain over four thousand large double column pages, 
which renders them the cheapest sett of books we 
are acquainted with. Nor is this cheapness obtained 
by using indifferent paper, poor type, or flimsy bind- : 
ing. A third, and still more elegant edition, pro- j 
fhsely illustrated with steel and wood engravings, j 
is in twelve volumes, tastefully bound in cloth, at I 
$1,50 per volume, or $18,00 for the sett This is a i 
most magnifioent, yet still cheap, edition. By re- ; 
ference to Mr. P’s advertisement, on the cover of j 


this number, it will be seen that either of thee 
editions will be forwarded by mail, free of postage, 
on the receipt of an order enclosing the mouj. 

Or any one of the novels, either of the paper oorv 
edition, or of the illustrated and elegantly bond 
edition, will be sent, postage free, on receipt of tin 
proper price. In all these editions the maxima 
of cheapness and merit has been attained. It weali 
be impossible, we think, for any person to lay out 
the money for either to better advantage. 

Absurdity In Some Fashions. —It ia tail, by 
those who saw the Empress Eugenie in London, 
that the fashionable bonnet, which looks so absurd 
on most ladies, became her exceedingly. We cat 
readily believe this, for she was the first to weir | 
such a bonnet, because it set off her style of fai 
so happily. Having been adopted by an empna, 
it immediately became the ra^, though not oae 
fair face in ten looks well in it, and though it ex¬ 
poses the complexion and should not therefore be | 
worn except in a carriage. The London Punch i 
wittily says, in allusion to these ridiculous bonnets, 
that the “summer bonnets have run to ribbons.” 
Fashion is often preposterous in this way. A prin¬ 
cess, who had a deformed arm, originated the fsshkn 
of leg-of-mutton sleeves, with which our mothers, 
twenty-five years ago, disfigured themselves. A 
great lady, who had ugly feet, is said to have intro¬ 
duced the excessively long skirt. The true my to 
dress is to study what suits the style of the we*ret 
The French women universally dress in this v*j; 
and therefore are always well dressed. It if in the 
hope of reforming taste in this respect, among ear 
lovely conntrywomen, that we give so many psttem 
that are the mode; always half-a-dozen steel-pbtei 
every season, besides a score or two of wood en¬ 
gravings of fashions; for in this way ladies can hart 
a selection from which to choose. 

Our Original Stories. —We are forced to com¬ 
plain, though loath to do it, of the manner in which 
our original stories are appropriated. All over ths 
country, they fill the columns of the newspaper*; 
yet scarcely one out of ten is credited, as it ought to 
be, to “Peterson." This is not always the fault 
those oopying a story; for accidont, we are con¬ 
vinced, has much to do with it. But as few of the 
other Magazines publish original tales, and noas 
publish such as we do, wouldn’t it be best, editor* 
all, whenever you find a good story unacknowledged, 
to credit it at onoe to “Peterson?" Perhapeone^ 
in a score of times, you might make a mistake: hat 
the other nineteen times you would be sure to bo 
correct. 
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“ Flowers We Hay* Culled.”— Under this title 
'we shall occasionally publish extracts from new 
books, or fugitive poems, as in the present number. 
'What say you, fair friends, to this fashion of a 
bouquet? 

Tight Lachio. —A witty doctor said that tight 
lacing was a public benefit, inasmuch as it killed 
all the foolish girls and left the wise ones to grow 
to be women. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Literary and Historical Miscellanies. By George 
Hancroft. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 
A collection of essays by Bancroft, the historian, the 
subjects being chiefly literary or historical. Five of 
the most interesting are devoted to German litera¬ 
ture ; a very able one is occupied with the causes of 
the decline of ancient Rome; another discusses the 
wars between Russia and Turkey up to 1829; and 
the last, and perhaps best of all, is the famous ad¬ 
dress pronounced before the New York Historical 
Society, on the “necessity, reality and promise of 
the progress of the human race.” The wide research 
and philosophical vision of Bancroft are exhibited 
in every one of these admirable essays however; and 
not alone in those which we have named. The pub¬ 
lishers have issued the volume in a style to corres¬ 
pond with the Boston edition of Mr. Bancroft's 
history. 

A Journey Through the Chinese Empire. By M. 
Hue, author of “ Recollections Of A Journey Through 
Tartary and Thibet” 2 cols. New York: Harper 
Je Brothers. —Those who have read Mr. Hue's inte¬ 
resting “ Travels in Tartary” will hasten at once to 
procure this work. To those who have yet that 
pleasure in store, we would say that this is even a 
more interesting and instructive book. The author 
resided in China, for many years, in the oapacity of 
a missionary: is at once a keen observer, a candid 
narrator, and a graphic writer; and, therefore, has 
given us, in these volumes, probably the most re¬ 
liable account, ever offered to Europe or America, of 
the people, institutions, and oustoms of the Celestial 
empire. We were surprised, on reading it, to find 
how many errors, respecting China, were afloat, not 
only in merely popular compilations, but in grave 
gasetteers and encyclopaedias. 

Bell Smith Abroad. 1 vol. New York: J. G. 
Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson. —A very superior 
work, describing a winter in Paris. The fair author 
is witty, observant, graphic and pathetic by turns. 
We quote, in our “ Flowers We Have Culled,” a 
touching incident as a sample of the book. We be¬ 
lieve we do not violate secrecy, in stating that “ Bell 
Smith” is the wife of the American Secretary of 
Legation at the French capital: and we are sure 
that so spirited an author ought not to remain un¬ 
known. 


Surgical Reports, and Miscellaneous Papers on 
Medical Subjects. By George Hayward, M. D. 1 
vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 6c Co. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson. —This work will be popular with the 
public as well as with the medical profession, for it 
not only avoids merely technical terms, but discusses 
themes that interest all. Among the subjects are 
“Wounds Received In Dissection,” “Remarks on 
Burns,” “Case of Hydrophobia,” “Statistics of Con¬ 
sumption,” and “Lecture on some of the Diseases 
of the Literary Life.” The volume is neatly printed 
and bound. 

The Englishwoman in Russia. By A Lady Ten 
Years Resident in that Country. 1 vol. New York: 
Charles Scribner. Philada: T. B. Peterson . —The 
author of this work only left Russia about a year 
ago, and as she writes with impartiality, her book is 
probably the most reliable of any latoly published 
on the same subject. We have read it with great 
interest The semi-barbarism of the Osar’s subjects 
is fully established in these pages. Several illus¬ 
trations adorn the volume. 

Sanders 1 Young Ladies? Reader. By Charles W. 
Sanders, A. M. 1 vol. New York: Ivison & Phin~ 
ney. Philada: Sower & Barnes , No. 33 North Third 
street. —This neat duodecimo will be found useful, 
not only in the higher female seminaries, but in the 
upper classes of female schools generally. The 
exercises, whether in prose or in poetry, are selected 
for their combined literary and moral excellence. 
We recommend it particularly to the examination 
of teachers and parents. 

History for Boys; or, The Annals of the Nations 
of Modem Europe. By John G. Edgar. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper dc Brothers .— A really well-ex^uted 
history for boys, of the different states of Europe, 
beginning with that of France and terminating with 
that of Russia. We recommend it as a capital work 
to serve as an introduction to modern history. The 
style is simple, and the facts lucidly arranged. 
Numerous spirited illustrations embellish the volume. 

Dickens? New Stories. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson .—This elegant volume oontains a com¬ 
plete collection of Dickens’ recent shorter stories, 
comprising “Hard Times,” “The Seven Poor Tra¬ 
vellers,” “Lizzie Leigh,” and numerous others. It 
is in double column, octavo, to correspond with the 
other volumes of Dickens, as published by T. B. 
Peterson: this one making the twelfth of the series. 

Ironthorpe: The Pioneer Preacher . By Paul Crey- 
ton. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson k Co. —We 
are always glad to see a new work from this author. 
The present is a story of backwoods’ life, intended 
for juvenile readers; and right pleasantly, as well as 
instructively, is it told. 

Blanche Bearwood. A Tale of Modem Life. 1 
vol. New York: Bunee & Brother. —This is a novel 
of American life, from the pen of an anonymous 
author. The editor of the N. Y. Express, who read 
it before publication, praises it highly. So do we. 
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PABLOS AHDSIMIRtB. 


The Missing Bride. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth* 1 voL Philada: T. B. Peterson .—A new 
novel by this popular author would be sure of a large 
sale, even without the elegant type and paper with 
which “The Missing Bride” is got up by Mr. P. 
The present work is full of those scenes of intense 
passion for which the stories of Mrs. S. have be¬ 
come oelebrated. We do not know where to point 
out, in the whole range of American fiction, a 
chapter more powerfully descriptive than that enti¬ 
tled “The Body on the Beach.” A breathless inte¬ 
rest always attends the novels of Mrs. S.: and “The 
Missing Bride” has this characteristic to even a 
greater extent than common. We observe an im¬ 
provement in tone in each successive work, her later 
ones being free from many blemishes which marred 
her earlier ones. The volume before us oontains 
over six hundred printed pages, or quite fifty per 
cent more than is found in ordinary novels. 

A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories and 
Fancies, original and selected. By Mrs, Jameson, 1 
vol. New York: D, Appleton dc Co. —This deeply 
interesting work arose from a habit Mrs. Jameson 
has had, for many years, of making a memorandum 
of any thoughts whioh came across her, and marking 
passages in books which excited either sympathetic 
or antagonistic feelings. Her volumes on Shaks- 
peare's women, as well as those on Sacred and 
Legendary Art, originated from such notes. The 
fragments that remained, she says, are now given 
in this book. The work is divided into two parts, 
the first on ethics and character, the second on 
literature and art We are sure that it will find a 
hearty welcome from the public. It is just what 
every lady desires to have on her oentre-table, to 
piol^np at odd moments when there is not time for 
more connected reading. The volume, like all of 
Appletons* books, is handsomely printed. 


The Two Guardians. By the author of "Hearts¬ 
ease.” 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co. —We 
presume this is one of Miss Yonge’s earlier efforts, 
for though quite a meritorious novel, it is inferior 
to either “The Heir of Redclyffe” or “Heartease.” 
Marion is a finely-drawn character, as is also Lionel, 
the blind boy. The volume is issued in the neat 
style, which characterizes all the publications of the 
Appletons. 


Leaves From A Family Journal. By Emile Sou - 
vestre. I vol. New York: Appleton dc Co. —This 
must not be confounded with ordinary French 
novels, to which it is as superior as a breezy day 
is to a miasmatic night We have not, for a long 
while, read a more graceful, tender and pleasing 
fiction. Two elegant illustrations adorn the volume, 
which is neatly printed and bound. 

Sister Bose. In Seven Chapters. By Charles 
Dickens. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson. —A new 
and touching story, by the author of “Bleak House,” 
printed from the advanced sheets. Price twelve and 
a half cents. 


The Watchman. By J. A. M. 1 voL New Tori: 
H. Long & Brother. —The moral of this engrossing 
fiction is that eventual success awaits the efforts of 
all who earnestly strive to do their duty to God ind 
man. The incidents are mainly drawn from real 
life. Those who were pleased with “The Lamp, 
lighter” will be delighted with “The Watchman.* 
The volume is handsomely printed. 

The Patent Hat. By Philo. New York: Carkos 
& Phillips. —An eccentric book, in which some bird 
hits are dealt “to mankind in general and the dergj 
in particular,” as the title-page forewarns the read*. 
It is in prose and verse. The oddity of the thk 
will probably induce many to procure the voltuu, 
who will afterward, we trust, find edification in ife 
perusal. 

Virginia; or. Harper’s Story Books, No. T. 
Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper dc Brothen.— 
Another of a justly popular juvenile aeries. Rm 
aim of the hook is to teaoh kindness and forbear* 
anoe to servants and inferiors; and while this mnl 
is always kept prominent* the interest of the story 
is never allowed to flag. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Magic Table. To Find a Ladt’s Aga-L* 
her tell in which column her age is found. Add 
together the first numbers of those columns, sad 
the sum will be her age. 

Suppose, for example, she says that she finds bar 
age in 1st, 2nd, and 5th columns. Then the addition 
of 1, 2, and 16, (the first numbers of said oohunai) 
gives 19 for her age. 
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THE GARDEN. 

Colored Glass ros Flowers. —Recent discovery 
has shown that remarkable effects can be produced 
on plants, by interposing colored glass between them 
and the ran. Bloc glass accelerates growth, and 
Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburg, have built a stove.- 
houee glased with blue glass, in which they test the 
value of seeds for sale or export The practice is to 
sow a hundred seeds, and to judge of the quality by 
the number that germinate; the more, of course, the 
better. Formerly, ten days or a fortnight elapsed 
while waiting for the germinating of the seeds; but 
in the blue stove-house two or three days suffice—a 
saving of time, worth, so say the firm, $25,00 a year. 

This use of color in the growth of plants is not 
altogether new, but its application to the germina¬ 
tion of seeds has not, perhaps, commanded the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. By using oolored glasses upon the 
palm plants at the Kew gardens in England, the 
palms were made to flourish as if in a tropical cli¬ 
mate. Varying climates will give varying results, 
just as solar rays vary. We have ho doubt that 
many of the rich tints of flowers of other climes 
oould be made perfect in this oountry by properly 
colored glasses, just as the palms of Kew were made 
by colored glasses to rival the palms of the tropics. 
The subject opens a wide field for experiments that 
would richly remunerate an inquiring and tasteful 
horticulturist. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

A French Physician a Dentrijice. —Fine charcoal, 
one ounce; red Peruvian bark, one ounce; sugar 
candy, half an ounce; camphor, half an ounce; 
bole ammoniac, two drachms; dragon’s-blood, two 
drachms; gum mastic, two drachms; roach alum, 
two dramchs; cream of tartar, two dramchs; orris- 
root, two dramchs; the whole rednced to an impal¬ 
pable powder. The charcoal should be used imme¬ 
diately after it is made, pounded while still hot, 
and at once mixed with the other substances. This 
powder must be kept in a wide-mouthed bottle with 
a glass stopper, and a little put for daily use into a 
■mall box. 

Toasted Cheese. —Cut the cheese into siloes of 
moderate thickness, and put them into a tinned 
copper saucepan, with a little butter and cream, 
simmer very gently until quite dissolved, then re¬ 
move it from the fire, allow it to cool a little, and 
add some yolk of egg, well beaten; make it into a 
shape, and brown it before the fire. 


Green-gage Marmalade .—Take off the skins, stone, 
weigh, and boil quickly, without sugar, for fifty 
minutes, keeping them well stirred; then to every 
lot of four pounds add three of good sugar reduoed 
quite to powder; boil the preserve for six or eight 
minutes longer, and clear off the scum perfectly 
before it is poured into the jars. When the flesh of 
the fruit will not separate easily from the stones, 
weigh, and throw the plums whole into the presenr¬ 
ing-pan, boil them to a pulp, pass them through a 
sieve, and deduct the weight of the stones when 
putting the sugar. Orleans plums may be served in 
the same way. 

Rhubarb Wine Equal to Champagne .—To every 
gallon of soft water add five pounds of ripe rhubarb, 
cut into thin slioes and bruised; let it stand nine 
days, stirring it three times a-day; let the tub be 
covered with a cloth; strain it; and to every gallon 
of liquor add four pounds of white sugar, the juice 
of two lemons, and the rind of one; then to fine it, 
add one ounce of isinglass to every nine gallons; let 
it ferment three weeks; add one pint of brandy, and 
bring it up. Make in July, bottle in October, and 
to each bottle add one tablespoonful of brandy and 
one teaspoonful of lump sugar. 

How to do up Shirt Bosoms — Take two ounoes 
of fine white gum arabic powder—put it in a pitcher, 
and pour on a pint or more of boiling water, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of strength ydu desire—and then 
having covered it, let it stand all night—in the 
morning pour it carefully from the dregs into a 
clean bottle, cork it and keep it for use. A table¬ 
spoonful of gum water, stirred into a pint of starch 
made in the usual manner, will give to lawn, either 
white or printed, a look of newness when nothing 
else can restore them after they have been washed. 

Apple Bread .—A very light pleasant bread is 
made in Franoe by a mixture of applee and flour, 
in the proportion of one of the former to two of the 
latter. The usual quantity of yeast is employed as 
in making common bread, and is beaten with flour 
and warm pulp of the apples after they have boiled, 
and the dough is then considered as set; it is then 
put in a proper vessel, and allowed to rise for eight 
or twelve hours, and then baked in long loaves. 
Very little water is requisite: none, generally, if the 
apples are very fresh. 

Eau de Cologne .—Oil of bergamot, three-eighths 
of an ounoe; the oil of cedoa, three-sixteenths of an 
ounce; oil of orange-peel, three do.; oil of lemon- 
peel, three do.; oil of orange flowers, three do.; oil 
of rosemary, one thirty-second of an ounoe; oam- 
phor, two grains. These substances to be added to 
a quart of spirits of wine, sixty degrees above proof. 
Let the whole be shaken during a quarter of an 
hour, suffered to remain without agitation during a 
fortnight, and then filtered and put into eau de 
cologne bottles. 

To Keep Off Ants. —A circle of lime or ohalk laid 
round any plant will prevent ants from touching it. 
There is no other remedy against tbeir encroach¬ 
ments. 
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FASHIONS FOB JIILT. 


Syllabub .—Grate off the peel of a lemon with lamp 
sugar, and dissolve the sugar in three-quarters pint 
of white wine; add the juice of half a lemon, and 
quarter pint of cream; beat the whole together until 
of a proper thickness, and then put into glasses. 
A pint of good milk may be substituted for the 
cream. 

Lavender Water. —To a pint of rectified spirit of 
wine, put one ounce of the essential oil of lavender, 
and two drachms of the essenoe of ambergris. Put 
the whole into a glass bottle and shake it well. The 
above, we believe, is the easiest method of making 
lavender-water. 

Perfume for Olovee. —Extract of ambergris, four 
minims; spirits of wine, two ounces. Rub the gloves 
inside with a bit of ootton impregnated with this 
perfume. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. i. —A Walking Dbkss of pink grenadine 
figured in pink and black. The skirt is plain but 
very full. Corsage (not seen) is plain and high. 
Sleeves of the pagoda shape trimmed on the top of 
the arm with a bow of ribbon. Mantelet of white 
muslin, made square, with the fulness set on a yoke. 
It is finished around the bottom with a deep flounce. 
The yoke, front, armholes, and flounce are all finished 
with a narrow ruffle. White lace bonnet, trimmed 
with pink flowers. 

Fig. ii. —A Little Girl's Dress of violet colored 
silk, having two skirts, each of which is edged 
with a band of pink silk. Corsage high, and trim¬ 
med with bretcUee which are quite full, and much 
deeper on the top of the arm where they form a cap. 
These, as is also the ruffle around the waist, are 
trimmed with pink silk. A large pink bow behind. 
Sleeves of white lace in three puffs. 

Fig. iii. —A Gentleman’s Dress of plaid panta¬ 
loons and buff coat. 

Fig. iv.—The Ceres Bonnet, of white tulle with 
black spots, edged with a bias of black velvet The 
top of the crown is also black velvet A deep blonde 
fall turns back on a bunch of field flowers which de¬ 
corates the front of the bonnet Inside, blonde and 
field flowers. 

Fig. v.—Girl’s Bonnet, straw, with a double 
front, ornamented with sky-blue ribbons No. 7. In¬ 
side, small bows of ribbons. 

Fig. vi.—Basquine Body, of black lace, orna¬ 
mented with black velvet on the lappets, and on the 
sleeves are small bows of the same. 

Figs, vii a viil—Pierrot Collar, of muslin, 
finely embroidered. Down the front there is an 
embroidered muslin frill laid flat This collar may 
be worn with an open or high bodied dress; if the 
dress is open, the frill is allowed to project The 
sleeves are to match. Under the embroidered wrist¬ 
band there is an elastic band. The trimmings form 
a revers a la mouequetaire . 

Figs, ix a x.—Bboche Collar, square, embroi¬ 


dered muslin and festoons. Sleeves at the ride to 
match. 

Fig. xi.—Canezou with Brbtelles of Ribsox- 
This is a lace canezou, ornamented with ribbon is 
the style (now so fashionable) called brcU&U*. Tb« 
bretelles, or braces, are formed of a length of ribbon, 
pinned down to the back of the waist where it ii 
drawn to a point; is usually finished by a small Uv 
or rosette. The two ends of the ribbon are the 
brought over the shoulders to the point in front 4 
the waist where they are fastened in a bow, th 
ends being allowed to flow loosely over the skirts 4 
the dress. Much of the effect of these bretelles, of 
course, depends on the style of the ribbon emplojri 
in making them. The ribbon from which oar de- 
sign was copied was of a beautiful shaded pink, *itfe 
a white edge. At the throat and on the sleerei of 
the canezou there are bows of the same ribbon. 

Fig. xii.—Cap Suitable for Dinner or run 
Evening Dress. —This oap is made of BrusseliM, 
and is trimmed with rows of Brussels lace, vandjbi 
at the edge. The ribbon, which is disposed in Urp 
loops at one side, is slate-color or blue. Above the 
loops is a bouquet of blue convolvulus. On tk 
opposite side of the cap are two or three 6mall l»p*, 
and one long end of ribbon. ' 

Fig. xiii.—The Gossamer. —A superb bhuk Uw 
mantilla, drawn from the original in the fashioniMi 
emporium of Molyneux Bell, No. 58 Canal itrwL 
New York. This is probably the most rtcltnk 
affair of the season. Indeed, Mr. Bell has no equal, 
in this oountry, in his line of business, his taste benj 
singularly delicate and his facilities for obtaining net 
and choioe patterns unrivalled. 

General Remarks. —Lappets for bodies bare cot 
yet lost their vogue, but they appear to have ent«M 
on their period of decline. A good many are mitj 
with pointed waist and without lappets. The bofiW| 
are enriched with an infinity of trimmings, chkfcj 
buttons or ribbons. Ribbons flatter on the iksV| 
behind, or in front from the waist; ribbons frffiaji 
from the body are now the very pink of fashioa at4 
quite the rage for the time being. The skirtoiWi 
made very full. Many are gathered in at the wairi- 
in large hollow and round plaits. The front of 
skirt is neither so long nor so full as the back; *j 
the former must leave the foot visible, and the Uttw 
forms a rounded train. We may mention that drew* 
made with low corsages are much worn with pu¬ 
rines or canezous of muslin or lace. For dross* 
composed of barege, muslin, and other light texts® 
of a similar kind, the corsages are now usually ask' 
without basques. 

Nothing absolute as regards Sleeves. AllIiMf 1 
is left to choice. We see sleeves of every kind. W < 
the majority are puffed. Black velvet ribbo* k* \ 
lately been employed in a novel and effective i 
as a trimming for white under-sleeves. SewrfA* 
new under-sleeve of tulle and worked msdis *» 
formed of triple bouillonnes, and the JpuiUonM* 
separated by a row of small bows of narrow bkA 
velvet ribbon. Many sleeves open at the «sd* ** 
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trimmed with three rows of Mechlin or Valenciennes 
lace, haring between each a doable row of loops of 
black velvet ribbon. These loops slightly raise the 
row of lace beneath them. In the inside of the arm 
eaoh row of lace is looped np by a rosette of black 
velvet ribbon. Collars of a style to oorrespond 
with these sleeves, and intended to be worn with 
them, have been introduced. They consist of a 
ground of lace, trimmed round with three narrow 
rows of lace, the rows being separated one from the 
other by loops of black velvet ribbon. The collar is 
fastened in front by a rosette of black velvet 

The embroidered Petticoat has given way to the 
flounced petticoat Some have the precaution to put 
in the hem a row of straw-plait to stiffen it ThiB is 
an expedient indispensible to prevent the skirt, so 
full at top with the bulk of the modern hoop , from 
falling and lying flat and plain, instead of swelling 
oat gracefully as it ought 

Corsets follow step by step the transformations 
of the fashions: and it can scarcely be otherwise. 
The all-important in stays is for them to be in har¬ 
mony with the cut of the dress. For instance, it 
would be absurd to have stays compressing the hips, 
when the extreme fulness of the skirts requires them 
te retain their full development In this case, the 
corset should be short and not come over the hips. 
If the body is pointed, the corset as a docile servant 
should yield to its exigencies. In a word every 
ohange of fashion brings a new study for the oorset. 


Mantilla* of white embroidered muslin are much 
worn this summer. They are usually low on the 
shoulders, in the scarf style, and finished with an 
embroidered ruffle. Black lace mantillas are also 
fashionable, the most elegant of which are composed 
of Maltese lace. 

Parasols, whiob always occupy a prominent place 
among the requirements of the summer season, are 
this year more than ever varied in color and rioh in 
ornament. Their variety ranges from moire silk of 
one plain color to the richest figured silk. They are 
usually lined, and have elaborately ornamented 
handles. One of the newest parasols is oomposed 
of apricot-color moire, and is edged with satin stripes 
in white and maise-color. At the top it is finished 
by a large bow of ribbon with flowing ends. The 
stick is of wrought ivory, and the handle gilt and 
set with imitation emeralds. A parasol of white 
moire antique, covered with guipure lace, is orna¬ 
mented all over at intervals with small bows of rib¬ 
bons. One of the most elegant we have seen, consists 
of plain white silk, sprigged with small rose-buds 
and leaves, in the natural colors of the flowers. This 
parasol is lined with white, and edged with white 
fringe: the stick is ivory, lined with silver. Among 
the prettiest parasols of the season, may be men¬ 
tioned some composed of silk of a beautiful sea-green 
hue, ornamented with a sprigged pattern in the same 
tint as the ground. These are lined with white, and 
edged with green fringe. 


PUBLISHER 

What the Press Sats. —It is certain that no 
other Magazine receives such praise from the press 
as ours. We may say this, without vanity, for we 
have striven to deserve it Neither labor nor money 
is spared to make “ Peterson" the best ladies Maga- 
sine in the world. The Janesville (Wis.) Free Press, 
noticing the May number, admits that we have suc¬ 
ceeded in this aim, for it writes:—“ This is the best 
work of the kind in the world." The Dem. (0.) 
Mirror, acknowledging the receipt of the June issue, 
says:—“It is the best work of the kind published in 
the Union." The St Lawrence (N. Y.) Democrat 
•ays:—“It is well worth double the price asked 
for it" The Handsboro (Miss.) Reformer says:— 
“Peterson's is not only the cheapest Magazine pub¬ 
lished, but we think it the best" The Volatie (N. 
Y.) Times says:—“Every department is conducted 
In the most able manner, and every page is an index 
of talent and taste." The Highland (N. Y.) Gazette 
says:—“Its steel fashion-plates are the most natural 
and life-like of any we ever seen." We quote these 
few notices, out of hundreds of similar purport, to 
show our subscribers that toe do not boart , but only 
state the truth, when we claim to publish the “best 
and cheapest ladies Magazine." And yet we intend 
making it even more desirable. 


'S CORNER. 

More than We Promise. —Last month, we began 
“How To Make Paper Flowers;" and the second of 
the series appears in this month. In the present 
number we give a piece of new Musio. Neither of 
these improvements were stipulated in our Pros¬ 
pectus for 1855. But those who know us, know that 
we are always, in this way, doing more than we pro¬ 
mise. 


Post-Town, County and State. —In remitting, 
mention, at the head of the letter , the post-town, 
county and state. When a subscriber removes, she 
or he must inform us, not only what the direction is, 
but what the old one was. 

Get Up a Club. —Who will get up a club? Any 
subscriber, who will lend this number to get up a 
club, if she cannot get up one herself, shall have it 
replaced, by sending us word. 

Gift Book of Art. —We will send, free of portage , 
this splendid affair, containing fifty steel engravings, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

Send a Stamp. —All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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Vot. XXVIII. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1856. 




No. 2. 


MY UNCLE JOB'S CITY EXPERIENCE. 

BT MRS. X. A. DIVI805. 


Auht Judith basiled about like a woman of 
consequence, as decidedly she was. First through 
the kitchen, then the passage way. Finally the 
old-fashioned parlor had a thorough brushing 
up. The china dog with a broken head was 
comfortably adjusted, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence well dusted, and a flower or two stuck 
in its wooden frame, uncle Job’s chair wheeled 
about, uncle Job’s pipe laid on the mantel, and 
all things were ready. 

Sam stood out by the old brown door, cap in 
hand, ready to toss it up at sight of the vener- 
able traveller who had been “way off to Bostin.” 
That was a door to speak of^ to read of. Of a 
grey green mosaic, seamed and cracked and bat¬ 
tered, it had borne the test of nearly two hun¬ 
dred winters, while the moss itself had turned 
white on its memorable front. 

“There he comes,” said aunt Judith, in a tone 
of subdued delight; and “hurra 1 here’s the old 
gen’l’man,” shouted Sam, tossing his cap in the 
&ir, “and I’ve shelled all the corn in the garret— 
hurra 1” , 

And now behold uncle Job in his arm-chair, 
his face displaying a broad grin, his horn cased 
’specs fairly laughing as he gazed around with 
the comfortable idea of being fairly at home. 

“Well, home is home, ain’t it, and the hum- 
lier the better, say I,” exclaimed the good old 
man, with a confident nod, ensconsing himself 
snugly in his chair. Sam fixed his black eyes 
on me, the rogue. 

“I’m sartain sick of the city, and city folks I 
was e’enamost going to say,” continued the old 
gentleman, “but I won’t, for there might be a few 
right straight down good people there, though I 
caloilate they live a leetle outside, ha, ha. What 
say you, Sammy, (Sammy was my cousin in 
training for a farmer) like your place yet?” 

“Farmer to the back bone,” replied Sam, 
promptly. 

Vol. XXVHI.—6 


“Specially when that old flail gits thrashing, 
eh? Well, I do feel uncommon good-natered 
this morning, and, to tell you the truth, I got 
flustered over there sometimes. I thought bro¬ 
ther Joe’s family was a leetle put back when 
they first see me, reckon they teas surprised— 
maybe, and maybe not; I don’t perticerlerly care. 

“I thought it was funny to hear brother’s 
fashionable wife say, whenever she introduced 
me to strangers, (p’raps ’twasn’t calkilated for 
my ear) ‘he’s husband’s brother; very wealthy 

farmer; owns most the whole of H-.* Then 

they was always askin’ me questions about my 
beautiful, great farm here, and my fine lots there; 
and how many of my housen was occupied. ’Praps 
they didn’t know I laughed in my sleeve, even if 
’twas too big for the fashions.” 

“How are all the folks?” asked aunt Judith. 

“Well—pretty well,” said uncle Job, in his 
quiet way, “Hester’s grown a beauty, and has 
mighty high ways with her, mighty high. She’s 
like hot-house fruit, onnateral, and in conse¬ 
quence seems a power more than what Bhe is. 
Jenny (they call her Miss Jane—but I can’t 
pucker my mouth) is as nateral as life, just what 
she was last summer when she was out here; but 
Elly, poor girl, looks pale as a water lily. Fact 
is, she’s too good for ’em, any of ’emand uncle 
Job struck the floor with his staff. ‘ ‘ They never*ll 
make that girl a fashionable doll. They’re all 
down upon the poor girl because she likes a sen¬ 
sible mechanic—I say I hope she’ll have him;” 
down came the cane again. Aunt Judit^ handed 
him his pipe. 

“Rich,” he muttered, “yes, if a man’s only 
rich, it’s all folks cares for. If I hadn’t a ’bin 
‘husband’s brother, very wealthy farmer—own 

almost the whole of H-,’ do you think I’d a 

been noticed in that great showy parlor of bro¬ 
ther’s. No; I wouldn’t a ben noticed no more 
than a beggar.” 
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OOME BACK. 


Uncle Job puffed a few puffs, and then he 
turned to my cousin, “Sam,” his forefinger 
wagged accompaniment, “Do you bear this in 
mind, boy—never measure a man by the length 
of his purse—no matter if it’s a pocket-book. 
Money’s a plaguey sight more apt to make a 
man mean. It’s a sort of cooper; barrels up 
the soul and then heads up the barrel; and then a 
great hand writes on the top, something about 
‘riches,’ and a camel, and the ( eye of a needle 
in oapital letters. Sammy, it’s hard work to be 
rich and good too.' 

“When I got to brother’s,” said uncle Job, 
“it was pretty late. Well, I’d been a ridin’ for 
the first time in the cars, and my head swum 
round like a top. Gracious! how them cars do 
go, hey? beats all nater, I declare 1 But, Sammy, 
I’ve got a little story for you, my boy—oh! the 
exceeding sinfulness of human nater,” and uncle 
Job heaved a sigh, puffed six times, and then 
continued, “after I’d bin in ’em an hour or so, 
and began to git a little used to the lightning, I 
saw a pale, miniky-looking little fellow, some 
younger than you, Sam—yes, I guess he was con- 
sid’ably so—sitting all alone by himself. Thinks 
I ‘that poor child is in trouble,* and the old 
feeling about the heart came over me so strong, 
that Bes I to the conductor, < tell that little fellow 
yonder to come here when the cars stop again.’ 

“So next station I got the boy down to me, 
and I saw his clothes was torn dreadful, and his 
hair looked uncombed and neglected like, so I 
was bound to help him. So said I to him, ‘how 
far are you going, my boy ?* 

“ ‘To Boston for work,’ he answered. 

“Now I thought it was proper sperited for so 
little a chap to be seekin’ a living, and I told 
him so; encouragement is good, you know, 
Sammy. Then I asked him if he had any 
parents; and he shook his head sad-like, and 


told me that his mother and father had jest died 
of the cholery, and left him and his two little 
sisters, both of ’em babies. I began to feel 
choking like—but I forgot to ask him where hie 
sisters was. 

“‘Well, my lad,* says I, ‘where win you go 
when you get to Boston? what’U you doT Shook 
his head mornful-like, said he didn’t know— 
spos’d he should have to sleep in the streets with 
his little sisters, for he hadn’t a cent of money. 
Well, that was awful; I begun to edge my hand 
into my pocket; I took out two dollars and a 
quarter. I stopped at a place and bought son# 
gingerbread and crackers; he didn’t eat as if he 
was hungry, because he said he wanted to save 
’em for his sisters. I put that two dollar bill In 
his hand, good Boston money, and then,” inch 
Job buttoned up his coat, “ I felt comfortable. 

“By’m by I missed him. Says a gentleman 
to me, ses he, ‘did you give that little rased 
money, sir?’ 

“ I could have—looked hard at that man. Says 
I, ‘I gave a poor, depressed orphan child, who 
has lost his parents by the cholera, and is sup¬ 
porting-* 

“‘Stop, sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘and hear 
my story. That little thief got out at South 
Boston, with his father and mother and six 
sisters and four brothers and two first cousins, 
and heaven knows how many second cousins, 
and I haven’t seen my pocket-handkerchief nor 
| your cane since.’ 

| “Sam, I felt bad, I did,” said uncle Job, re- 
I flectively. 

| After a pause, he gave a deep sigh, held his pipe 
| reversed till the ashes fell out, shook his head, 
scratched it a little, and in a soft, musing way 
murmured, “I haven’t seen that cane since. 1 * 
j But I will tell you more of my uncie Job, per- 
i haps, in a future paper. 


COME BACK. 

BT L0TTI1 LIHWOOB. 


Comb back! I long to clasp thy hand, 
^nd press my lips to tbine, 

To hear thy voice in tones of love, 
Still answer back to mine. 

There is a shadow on the flowers 
That traces out thy name, 

I yearn for love like thine of yore, 
Say, art thou still the same? 

I hear sweet words around me, words 
Of love and kindly cheer, 


That stir the fount of gratitude. 
But ahl thou art not here! 

And I’ve a joyful heart to sing, 
Life is so dear to me; 

But over every glorious thing 
Are shadows, love, of tl^pe. 

And ’mid the dim soft traoery 
That pencils o'er life’s track— 
My spirit fondly calls for thee— 
Come back to me, oome back? 
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THE BOUND GIRL. 


BT MBS. ANN 8. 8T1PHBN 8. 

[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTDVU'KD FROM PAGB 73. 


CHAPTER VI. 

And they carried Catharine Lacy to the sta¬ 
tion-house, still insensible. A doctor was sent 
for, but it was a long time before he came, and 
when he did arrive, the poor girl refused all 
assistance, but lay upon her couch, which was 
worse than a beggar's, racked with a sense of 
her utter desolation, till thought caused fever, 
and fired her whole system with artificial 
strength. 

She spent the night without sleep, and in 
profound darkness, tortured with visions of her 
lost child in his pauper grave, and of its father. 
For the first time she thought of the latter with 
doubt and bitterness. Had he deserted her? 
She had read of these things. And her aunt, 
how cruelly she had taken up the belief of her 
unworthiness. What had she done to be thus 
treated by those who should have protected her? 
Why was she of all human things selected out 
for wrong and insult? 

These were severe questions for a girl not yet 
sixteen to ask of her own proud spirit, in the 
degrading darkness of a station-house; and if 
her soul was filled wiA bitterness, when it could 
make no reply, who will wonder. 

It is a terrible thing when a warm, young 
heart learns to distrust humanity, and is thrown 
into the world without shield or buckler, to con¬ 
tend with that coarse reality which crushes out 
ill the rich poetry of youth and leaves bitter¬ 
ness in its plaoe. No wonder poor young 
creatures, like Catharine, sometimes become 
reckless and sinful against that society which 
begins by being cruel to them. What Catha¬ 
rine might have done, after that night of fearful 
trial, if left wholly to herself, I cannot say; but 
God puts no human soul upon this earth to 
leave it altogether subject to evil influences. 
When humanity fails, then comes a sweet, low 
voice from the throne of God, and those who 
listen grow calm and strong, as flowers brighten 
beneath the warm dew which visits them in the 
night-time. 

True, Catharine was an orphan, but who 
knows that the mother who has carried all her 


earthly affections to heaven, that they may be¬ 
come purified, is not a better guardian to the 
soul of her child than she ever could have been 
on earth. No, no, Catharine Laoy was not alone 
in all that night Two spirits hovered around 
her, and when the waves of bitterness would 
have rushed over and filled her soul, they were 
swept half aside, leaving the young girl more 
tranquil and strong of heart than she had been 
for months. 

The heavenly love of a mother, which had 
partaken of divinity, and that earthly love 
which draws us closer to the gates of heaven, 
had watched over the young girl in her deepest 
humiliation. Toward morning, she fell asleep, 
with a fragment of the Lord’s Prayer upon her 
lip. It seemed to her in that half dreamy state, 
as if her parents were both listening as they had 
done years ago, and smiled to think that she 
was asking help of God once more. All day the 
poor girl slept. Once or twice an officer came 
in to arouse her, but there was something so 
child-like and happy in her slumber, that he 
went out again leaving her undisturbed. 

Toward nightfall, Catharine awoke, and after 
partaking of some coarse food, which the head 
policeman had ordered for her, she took up her 
little bundle and prepared to go forth into the 
streets again. 

Her plans were no longer in confusion. She 
would go to Madame De Mark, and ask the 
protection denied by her own relative; this was 
a duty which she owed to George De Mark, 
before throwing herself upon the wide world. 
She had little hope of conciliating the ecoentrio 
old woman, but resolved for his sake to have the 
interview. Very slowly, for she was still too 
feeble for much exertion, Catharine made her 
way down the city, strengthened by her own 
steady purpose, and saved from the torturous 
feelings of suspense by the very hopelessness of 
her project. 

It was nightfall before she reached her desti¬ 
nation. The dim stairs, over whioh she trod, 
creaked glooomily beneath her light footsteps, 
adding to the evil foreboding that crept closer 
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and closer around her heart, as she entered the 
shadow of that now half-deserted building. 

Her pace grew more rapid as she advanced, 
for the courage of desperation was upon her; 
and her knock against the half-closed door of 
Madame De Mark’s room was clear and firm. 

“Who is wanting me?” inquired a sharp, 
snappish voice, and the door was partly opened. 
“Who is it? you Jane Kelly, come in, my pet, 
come in. Is it good news, or bad, that you bring 
me ? Come in out of the passage. What keeps 
you hanging back so? Putting on airs, hey? 
making believe you are in no hurry for the mate 
to that ear-ring, the sparkle? All fudge and 
nonsense, just as if I didn’t understand it all. 
Come in with you—there, there, now lift your 
veil.’ , 

The old woman had drawn Catharine through 
the door with great eagerness, clutching her arm 
with those claw-like fingers, till the poor child 
almost called out with pain. She felt that the 
old woman was trembling with some emotion, 
V^wVch struck her as intense rage, and when 
he* veil was drawn aside it revealed a face so 
shrunken and pallid with affright, that for a 
moment the old woman did not recognize it. 

“What? what?” she hissed at last, as the 
certainty of her presenoe forced itself upon her, 
“you alive and here. Oh! ha, she shall pay for 
this!” 

As she spoke, the wretch clutched her hand 
with a more cruel gripe around the young girl’s 
arm, and gave her a fierce shake.” 

“Alive!—you alive and here,” she repeated, 
“oh! but some one shall pay for this.” 

“You hurt me,” said Catharine, shrinking 
with pain, “I come to you for help, do not harm 
me!” 

“Help! to me for help—you, you!” cried the 
old woman, drawing back and pointing her lean 
finger almost into Catharine’s face, “help cer¬ 
tainly you shall have. Help to the house of 
correction. I’U help you there certainly. You 
can depend on me. But where is the baby, the 
dear little infant, what have you done with that, 
hey?” 

“It is dead!” answered Catharine, with simple 
pathos, “I am all alone.” 

“So the dear little baby is dead, is it? what 
a pity! There must have been lots of mourners 
at the funeral. Why didn’t you send for me, 
I’d a come with pleasure.” 

“Don’t,” said Catharine, lifting both her 
hands, and holding their palms out, as if to 
ward off a blow, “don’t, unless you wish to kill 
me. It was your son’s child.” 

“My son’s child, was it? oh! yes, I remember 


now. You were married to my son, as yon eall 
him, the last time I saw you. Perhaps you wRl 
give me another sight of that precious marriage 
certificate.” 

“Don’t ask me for it?” murmured Catharine. 

“And why not? I must look at it again and 
again, before the fact will make itself dear. 
Come, come, let us see the paper.” 

“It is lost!” said Catharine, jn a low voice, 
“there is nothing left but my word to prove that 
I am really and truly your son’s wife!” 

“My son! you will call the young man my 
son, as if he even had a drop of my blood in hii 
veins. I tell you he was De Mark’s son by a 
first wife, and I-. Well, yes, I am his step¬ 

mother, his father’s widow, and his guardian 

till, till-. But what’s the use of talking! 

You couldn’t understand it” 

“But I understand this, George is not year 1 
own son, thank God for that!” 

“No more my son than he is your husband, 
honey bird, be sure of that,” cried the old 
woman, with a spiteful laugh. 

Catharine’s eyes sparkled. It was something 
to know that the old woman had really no claim 
on her for respect. 

“But you have always looked upon George at 
a son, and you know that I am his wife.” 

“Indeed, how do I know that? Let me read 
over the certificate, and then-” 

“He told you that we were married, I aa 
sure of it ” 

“But his father never told me that he had 
ever been married, till he brought this bey 
home. Oh! they are deceivers all; don’t put 
any faith in the blood, my dear; but just go 
away like a nice girl and hide your shame ia 
the country. I’U give you a trifle for travel¬ 
ling expenses, and then you might make a 
nice match, where no one ever heard of yoa 
before.” | 

“Hush, madam, I will not listen to this, it j 
degrades me and my hllsband.” 

“ Your husband, ha! A tender, attentive hus¬ 
band isn’t he? Don’t you wonder when he will 
come back?” 

“ TeU me where he is gone. Oh! teU me that, 
and I wUl trouble you no more!” 

“Why? what would you do?” 

“I would foUow him to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, as a true wife should follow the msa 
she loves.” 

“Would you, my dear? But that it just what 
my son does not want He has left you, girl, 
and I teU you he wiU never return, never, new, 
do you hear?” ! 

“ I do not beUeve it Sooner or later he will 
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oome back to contradict the 'wicked slander. He 
is not a bad man!” 

“ Just as jon please to think, my dear, only 
he is a long time in coming!” 

Catharine gave a quick motion of the hand, 
as if to silence the slander, and, turning fiercely 
upon the old woman, demanded if she would 
giro her shelter and protection ? > 

“No, no, my dear, the thing is just impossi¬ 
ble,” answered the old creature, with jeering 
malice in her look and voice, “that would be 
owning to the world that I gave some faith to 
your romance about Philadelphia, the clergy¬ 
man, and all that” 

“It is well!” was the reply, and Catharine 
was conscious that a sensation of unaccountable 
relief went with her words. “ Now I have nothing 
but God to trust in, all his creatures have for¬ 
saken me.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the old woman, kissing her 
crucifix, “what has God, or the mother of God, 
to do with heretics but to punish their sins? Go 
away, dear, go away.” 

“I will,” was the sad reply. “You send me 
out among men like a wild bird into the woods, 
but God takes care even of them.” 

“That’s a nice girl, you’ll go into the country 
away west or east, where no one will ever hear 
of you again. Don’t come back to disgrace the 
poor boy, and I’ll pay your passage in the emi¬ 
grant cars just as far as you will go. Only let 
it be a long way off, and remember, dear, how 
much it will cost me.” 

“No,” answered Catharine, “I cannot leave 
the city till he comes baok.” 

“I tell you he never will come baok, never! 
You hear me, never! never!” 

Catharine turned very white, and clenched her 
little hand hard on the back of a chair. 

“How do you know this, madam?” she ques¬ 
tioned, in a husky voice. 

“He told me so himself, dear; depend on it 
^>e never will oome back t and never can marry 
you, it would make him a beggar.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, darling? because his father just left 
it in his will that George should never marry 
without my consent; and if he did, that all the 
property should come to me, so, my dear, you 
understand how it would turn out if you were 
really married, he would be a beggar, and I 
rolling in gold—rolling in gold. Oh, if you only 
had been married, now wouldn’t it have been a i 
run of luck for me ? But he won’t do it—not fool! 
enough for that—never thought of such a thing.” 

“Do you mean to say that George has practised 
a deception on me?” 1 


“Oh, a little cheat, nothing else, of course 
you understand all about it; the certificate that 
you made so much of, all fudge and nonsense. 
Just go away, darling, as I tell you, he’ll never 
come back till you do, and never then, I dare say,” 

Catharine held by the chair still trembling 
from head to foot. In all her trouble she had 
possessed one source of consolation and strength, 
deep faith in her hushand’s love and integrity. 
Now her very heart seemed uprooted for a mo¬ 
ment, she had no faith in anything. She leaned 
heavily on the chair, grasping it with both hands, 
but her limbs trembled and gave way, she sunk 
slowly downward, and bowing her face, cried out 
in bitter anguish, “Oh, my God, what have I 
done that all Thy creatures turn against me? 
Let me die—let me die!” 

Madame De Mark turned away. At the head 
of her cot waB a small hen-coop such as farmers 
use in transporting poultry to market. Through 
the bars of this coop two or three lank, hungry 
fowls were protruding their long necks, and set 
up a low chuckle as if they joined the old woman 
in mocking at the poor girl. 

“Ha, ha, you understand it, dears,” said the 
crone; “here now, my pets, help yourselves.” 
She went to a platter that stood on her deal 
table, and dividing a cold potato with her fingers 
thrust half of it through the bars, and began 
quietly eating the other half, while she eyed the 
poor girl with a look of malicious canning, appa¬ 
rently quite unmindftil of the anguish that burst 
from her lips. 

At last Catharine lifted her head and looked 
steadily at the old woman. 

“Madam, if you have deceived me in this, if 
you saw George.” She paused, the name almost 
suffocated her, and goaded with fresh agony she 
arose to her feet. 

“Woman, woman, as you have dealt with us, 
so will the God of heaven deal with you on your 
death-bed!” 

The next instant Catharine Lacy passed 
through the door rapidly as one flees from an 
impending death blow. 

Madame De Mark looked after her with a 
wild, fierce look; then she snatched up her 
crucifix and kissed it. “A heretio, a heretic— 
why should I mind the words of a heretic? 
What right has she to call on God?” 

But her grim features worked with fear long 
after she ceased speaking, and she repeatedly 
kissed the crucifix in her hand as if striving to 
bribe protection from it. 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed when there 
was another knock at the door, and Jane Kelly, 
the hospital nurse, presented herself. 
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madam©, with her glittering eyes turned on her 
viotim; “it isn’t me that delays you, walk on I’ll 
follow with all the pleasure in the world; per¬ 
haps she’s got the mate to this about her!” 

“No such thing,” exclaimed Jane, with an¬ 
other burst of passion, “you know well enough 
that I told you it was in my trunk.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the officer, with a glance at 
the old woman, who gave back a significant nod, 
and cast another jeering glance at the woman. 

“Did you tell me that? thank you, dear, it’s 
pleasant to find a person so frank. You hear, 
sir, she confesses. Kind, isn’t it?” 

Jane was about to speak, and probably in her 
wrath might hare committed herself still further, 
but the policeman dragged her forward. She 
made a little resistance at first, but at last moved 
on more patiently, though still burning with in¬ 
dignation, which was likely to break forth to her 
disadvantage the moment she was allowed to 
speak again. 

Madame De Mark seemed to be aware of this, 
for though she appeared to follow the officer and 
his charge, every few minutes she would glide 
up to the side of her victim, and whisper some 
taunt or jeer that stung the woman’s wrath into 
fresh vigor, and in this state she was placed 
before the magistrate. V 

The moment she entered the police-office, 
Madame De Mark changed her whole manner; 
the glitter of her eyes was subdued, her de¬ 
meanor became quiet, and notwithstanding her 
rags and general untidiness, there was some¬ 
thing about her which bespoke a knowledge of 
good society and its usages. Besides her face 
bore evidence of a keen intellect, the more re¬ 
markable from the squallid poverty of her ap¬ 
pearance. 

She advanced before the judge, and made her < 
charge in a clear, truthful manner, that left not' 
room for doubt, though the magistrate seemed 
a good deal astonished by the value of the pro¬ 
perty stolen; and when madame, with her usual 
boast, spoke of rolling in gold, an incredulous 
smile stole across his lips. 

Madame De Mark saw the smile, and a little 
of her natural shrewishness broke forth. 


“You don’t believe me, you think, perhaps, I 
stole the things first myself^” she said, sharply. 

“No, I do not trouble myself to think of any 
thing that has not taken the form of evidence,” 
said the judge, smiling with an expression that 
madame liked still less than the first; “to-mor¬ 
row we will look into the oase, if you will appear 
against the woman.” 

“But you will lock her up—you will not allow 
her to go home?” cried the old woman, eagerly, 
“she will hide my diamonds away, and I shall 
never see them again!” 

The magistrate waved his hand as if to mlenee 
further speech, and writing on a slip of paper, 
handed it to the offioer. 

“Come,” said the officer, touching Jane. 

The woman turned sharply upon him. 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“Into another wing of the Tombs: don’t make 
a disturbance now, but come peaceably.” 

“Not unless this wretch goes with me,” cried 
the woman, furiously. “I tell you she is ten 
thousand times worse than a thief, she wanted 
me to commit murder, to let one of the sweetest 
creatures that ever lived starve on her sick bed, 
she tried to bribe me with that very ear-ring. I 
tell you, gentlemen, she is more of a murderer 
than I am a thief ten thousand rimes overl” 

She was interrupted by a laugh, low and quiet, 
but which shook madame’s meagre form from 
head to foot. 

“Pleasant charges, very,” she observed, ad¬ 
dressing the magistrate, “perhaps I stole my 
ownjewels.” 1 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” murmured the judge, 
scarcely above his breath, but madame beard it 

“Yes,” she added, *‘and perhaps I engraved 
my own name on the back.” 

She held out the ear-ring, and the judge »v 
G. De Mark engraved on the antique setting. 
He had heard the name, and now gazed with 
great curiosity on its owner, for with all her 
apparent poverty he knew her to be one of the 
wealthiest women in New York. He handed 
back the ear-ring with a bow, and waving hk 
hand, mrdered the prisoner to be removed. 

® (to bi continued.) 


AUGUST. 


The sun is shining bright and clear, 
*Tia lovely Summer weather, 
Sunlight and shadow gaily dance 
Upon the grass together; 

While from the fields the reapers’ song, 
Is borne on ev’ry breeze along. 


The harvest-time again is here, 

The earth is full of gladness, 

And though I hear the sound of mirth. 
My heart is full of sadness; 

For memory’s gates are open wide, 

I weep for loved ones who have died. 
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Ohs day I was rummaging among my uncle 
Joe’s papers, and found a rough sketch with this 
title. Here it is. I was Bitting last summer 
smoking a cigar with my friend, Tom Fairbanks. 
It was at Rockaway, and we were lounging in 
our own room, with our feet elevated on the 
window-bench. Best way in the world of sitting 
that Wonder if ladies never try it when no one 
is near? Guess they do. We had smoked two 
cigars, and commenced on the third. There’s 
something very strange about a cigar—it makes 
one cool in hot weather, and warm in cold 
weather. And there’s a great deal in enjoying 
it with a crony I Tom was a fast friend of mine, 
and a fine fellow—yes, a real fine fellow—there 
was something in him. He Was fond of society, 
and a great favorite with the ladies, and now as 
I looked off over the leaping waves and mused— 
cigars always promote reflection, they’re a real 
moral institution, and that’s why the olergy 
patronize them, I suppose—as I smoked and 
mused, I wondered why he had never been 
caught in any of the nets spread for him. There 
was a tall, dark-eyed beauty who had made a 
great impression on his heart He had danced 
and flirted through a whole New York season 
with her, and from the way in which they both 
denied it, I had really believed them engaged. 
But Tom had suddenly drawn ofl^ and left the 
young lady to point her toes and curl her raven 
ringlets for some one else. I never knew the 
reason of this, and with my mind full of these 
thoughts, I suddenly turned 'on Tom, and asked 
him why it was that he didn’t marry Flora Good¬ 
man? 

Tom took his cigar from his mouth, looked at 
me, arched his eyebrows, and then commenced 
puffing again. ^ 

“No, but tell me; you were very much taken 
in that quarter once.” 

Tom made no reply but to throw open his 
collar a little more—Tom and I had mounted 
Byron collars since we came to Rockaway. There 
seemed no getting anything out of him. 

“Did the lady cut you, Tom?” 

I thought this would rouse him. “No,” was 
the emphatio response. 

He then knocked off the ashes of his cigar, 


saying, “And so you want to know why I didn’t 
marry Miss Goodman.” 

“ Yes, I thought papa had been spoken to, and 
the bridal dresses ordered.” 

“No, I never had anything to do with Mr. 
Goodman farther than to settle myself in his 
chair when he left the parlor clear for me in the 
evening. Flora generally sat on an ottoman— 
long-waisted people look better on ottomans, you 
know.” 

“Well, you didn’t tire of long waists, did you ? 
I thought you admired everything about Miss 
Flora.” 

“So I did, then; that’s my reflection now. 
And she was a very beautiful girl—a very fine 
one in many respects.” 

“And she had the ‘go’ about here too—some* 
thing very stylish. What’s the reason she didn’t 
suit you, Tom?” 

“ She did, all but one thing.” 

“You were very long in finding that out 
then.” 

“It was something I saw that led me into the 
secret.” 

“ Well, out with it, or I’ll duck you the very 
next time we go in bathing.” 

“You shall have the story. You may call me 
foolish to take notice of such a thing, but I’m a 
little peculiar sometimes. I was to wait upon 
Miss Goodman to a party. I had ordered a 
magnificent bouquet, and talked to my washer¬ 
woman an extra five minutes about the ‘getting 
up’ of my linen. I had my moustache trimmed, 
and got a new pair of patent-leathers. I really 
looked well that night. Though I believe there 
is no connection save the alliteration between sen¬ 
sibility and scrubbing-brushes, even the house¬ 
maid gazed at me with a sort of pathetic admira¬ 
tion as I came down stairs. I never saw Flora 
more enchanting, and I glanced round Mr. Good¬ 
man’s richly furnished drawing-rooms, thinking 
it would be quite comfortable to walk in and 
hang up my hat there. I handed Miss Flora 
into the carriage as tenderly as possible. She 
kept me waiting a long time in the dressing- 
room, a thing I abominate, but I was enough of 
a lover then to be as patient as Job. 

- “I tucked the young lady under my arm, and 
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we descended to the parlor. Joe, don’t yon wish 
the old fashion would come back when the gen¬ 
tleman handed the lady at arm’s-length, by the 
tips of her extended fingers ? There was oppor¬ 
tunity then for some display of one’s bringing 
up—a slow, graceful curtsey, and a finished 
bow.” 

“Well enough for you fellows that are so 
proud of your figures,” said I, “but some of us 
are glad to get through the ceremony any way, 
without displaying our awkward shoulders and 
in-the-way arms—and if I might hint it, some 
ladies would not make it a very graceful opera¬ 
tion.” 

“Oh! if it were the fashion it would be taught 
as a science; part of one’s course at dancing- 
Bohool.” 

“You are not yet to learn, Tom, that there are 
some limbs, male and female, that never can be 
made to work easy—the dancing-master cannot 
impart grace where nature has not properly pre¬ 
pared the material.” 

“Well, at any rate, we made our entree in 
style that night Flora’s smile and bend were 
faultless, and I can make a pretty good bow. 
The evening passed. Flora’s behavior to myself 
and others hit the lady-like thing to a nicety. 
Her courtesies were shown so gracefully and so 
generally as to exhibit no marked preference, 
and yet there was an air, a slight manner, visi¬ 
ble only to myself, in her way of receiving my 
attentions that was flattering in the extreme. 
Supper came. Terrapins and champagne make 


one feet very complacent; but I was not quite 
so much exalted as not to notice everything 
Flora did. She was standing near an old gentle¬ 
man, quite an aged man, over seventy, I should 
think, with a kind, benevolent face. He aeemed 
attracted by her beauty, and was talking to her 
with a pleased expression of interest that made 
one love as well as reverence the silver hairs 
upon his temples. But she seemed uneasy. She 
did not attend to what he was saying. He was 
no dandified youth who might ask her to ride, 
or take her to Maillard’s, or send her bouquets, 
and so he was not worth wasting her time oa. 
Suddenly she interrupted him in the middle of a 
sentence with, *1 beg your pardon, sir,' and 
turning her back upon him, commenced a con¬ 
versation with a fellow that walks Broadway 
with his glove half-off to show his diamond 
rings. As she took his arm to promenade, die 
caught the old gentleman’s look, surprised, hurt 
and aggrieved. But no expression of regret 
came over her countenance. Her head was car¬ 
ried as easily as before, and her glance as bright 
It was enough for me. I never forgot Flora 
Goodman’s rudeness to that old man. To say 
the least, there is nothing more ungraceful in a 
young girl than any lack of respect or attention 
to old age, and it shows a want, a great want of 
something, a radical defect somewhere. The jig 
was up from that night; and that, my dear 
fellow, is why I did not marry Flora Goodman." 

We smoked another cigar, Tom and I, aud 
then began to dress for the evening's farce. 


THE LAKE-8 IDE SHORE. 

BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


Summer’s breath is lightly falling 
On the silent waters blue. 

And the moonbeams bright are sporting 
With the drops of glittering dew; 
Hark! away upon the waters 
There’s a sound of dipping oar, 

And a boat-song, lowly chanted, 

Echoes down the lake-side shore. 

Now the night-bird's song comes floating 
Sweetly on the midnight air. 

Waking all the depths to listen 
To the bird that thus should dare 
To break the wierd and solemn stillness, 
That had reigned so long before 
In the wood, and mead, and valley, 

On the silent lake-side shore. 


Now the song comes swelling bolder. 
And the boatman’s chant is heard 
Louder o’er the distant waters. 

As it would outvie the bird; 
each song at last is finished, 
nd the bird to rest once more, 
Leaves no sound to break the quiet 
Of the happy lake-side shore. 

Who can say there is no pleasure 
Thus to walk the night alone, 
List’ning to the night-bird’s music. 

Or the boatman's solemn tone? 
Where is there a spot more lovely 
When the veil of night hangs o’er— 
Where another place more holy 
Than this silent lake-side shore? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Two years had passed away since Herbert left 
America and settled in London, known only to a 
few friends by his own name, he had under an 
assumed one become quite popular as a poet and 
dramatist. One evening, as he was leaving the 
theatre, after the successful performance of a 
play he had just published, he heard his name 
pronounced just behind him, and turning round 
he perceived Mr. Stewart with a female on his 
arm that Herbert supposed must be Annie, but 
oh! how changed from the blooming belle he had 
last seen her. 

“We have been watching you all the evening,” 
said Mr. Stewart, as they shook hands. “Annie 
discovered and pointed you out soon after we 
took our seats, but you were so interested in the 
performance you could not look about you.” 

“Why, when did you arrive? Where are you 
staying? Can you answer all my questions at 
once? But tell me first how you are, Annie.” 

“Annie’s health has been poor for a long while, 
she is now a little better, she says. It is on her 
account we are here. The physicians thought 
travelling would improve her. But we are at 

-, come round in the morning. I am afraid 

my pet will not be so well being out so lato to¬ 
night” 

“Oh, yes, papa, I feel better.” 

“Well, my dear, wrap your shawl closer around 
you as we go to the carriage—Herbert, be sure 
to come.” 

“Most assuredly. Good night” 


CHAPTER IX. 

“My child’s life is in your hands, Hubert 
Tou know not what it has cost me to make this 
confession, but what weakness will not a father 
commit who sees his child dying—fading away 
before him day after day—aye, year after year, 
for ever since you left us, Herbert, she has been 
declining”—he paused. 

The young man sat with his head bowed on 
the table near him, motionless and silent. 

“I have immense wealth, Herbert—but you 
Hm rise without it, you have talents that will 
Iking you fame. I would not speak as though 

Vol. XXVIII.— 7 


bribing you, it is the life of my darling I would 
have you save, if possible—if not, you can at 
least make her few days pass more happily. You 
say you are still unengaged, what-” 

“Mr. Stewart, I will be frank with you. I 
have loved—deeply, unchangably—but she whom 
I loved is-” 

“Dead?” asked Mr. Stewart, anxiously, as 
Herbert paused. 

“She is now the wife of another,” said Her¬ 
bert, with an effort: after a few moments silence 
he added, “You now know all. I can never blot 
out the love I have felt for one—the ideal of my 
youth, but I have ever loved Annie as a brother. 
It shall be as you say—but will she consent after 
hearing what I have told you?” 

“Why tell her, Herbert? Forgive me—but 
oh, you cannot know what I have suffered—to 
see my child, my beautiful, my only one, sinking 
into the grave that took my wife from me in one 
short year from our marriage! But I cannot 
press you more, Herbert—I dare not—forgive 
me.” 

“It shall be as you wish, my life shall be 
devoted to your daughter—perchance I may be 
of Borne service in the world yet. I have felt as 
though every person had something to live for 
except myself. I seemed to be a useless atom 
upon the earth’s surface. You have given me a 
part to perform, oh, assist me now in the per¬ 
formance of it.” He arose and placed his hand 
in that of Mr. Stewart, who pressed it fervently, 
saying, 

“How can I ever thank you—but oh, if Annie 
should only learn how I have humbled myself— 
yes, and her too in your eyes.” 

“No, no, my dear sir, you have only opened 
my eyes. I ought to be glad to know that there 
are any on the earth that love me. I shall ever 
strive to be worthy of the confidence aud trust 
you have reposed in me—but you will help me— 
you know my heart now, you will always under¬ 
stand me, and be near to sustain me?” Mr. 
Stewart bowed, and pressing Herbert’s hand was » 
about leaving the room, but was detained by the 
latter, who said hesitatingly, “Do not ask me to 
speak to Annie first on this subject. You can 
with delicacy and propriety prepare her for-” 
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“Yes, I will save you that trial; but may I 
speak as though I had”—there was a flush passed 
over his faoe as he spoke it—“received the pro¬ 
posal from you?” 

“ Certainly, any other proceeding might arouse 
her suspicions—but I leave it all with you. Be¬ 
lieve me, my dear sir, you will always find me 
willing to do all in my power to promote the 
happiness of Annie.” 


CHAPTER X. 

The shades of evening were falling as Louise 
sat by the couch on which her sister reclined. 
Pale and wan, yet very beautiful were the fea¬ 
tures of Helen Loraine, as she lay with her eyes 
half dosed, and her thin fingers wandering among 
the pretty curls of little Willie, his sister’s babe, 
that was sleeping by her side. Two years had 
but perfected the beauty of Louise, which was 
of a very different style from Helen, her full 
bust, blooming cheeks, and cheerful elasticity of 
movement contrasting strongly with the pallor 
and languor pervading Helen. 

“We start to-morrow for France, dear, sunny 
France,” said Louise, with animation. “ I know 
you will be well by the time we reach our native 
country.” 

Helen smiled sadly as she replied, “It may be 
so, Louise, and we will go over all the grounds 
around the old chateau, and visit each morning 
our father and mother’s grave, and we will plant 
the sweetest roses by them.” 

Yes, and visit all our old friends. They will 
be so rejoiced to see us in possession of our old 
home again, and we will play hide and seek, 
Helen, as we used to among the holly bushes. 
I hear my husband coming—shall I light the 
lamp?” 

“Not if you can do without, I much prefer the 
moonlight.” 

“Yes, I can see very well to get his slippers 
and gown,” and placing them by the arm-chair, 
she hurried to meet him at the door. 

“I have heard from Herbert,” said the doctor, 
as soon as he was seated. “A friend of mine has 
received a letter from Mr. Stewart, who writes 
that Herbert is in London, and is now his son- 
in-law, having lately married the young heiress.. 
I always thought he loved her. Strange, very 
strange,” mused he, as if to himself, “I never 
could hear from him before, if he was in Lon¬ 
don.” 

“I am so glad,” said his wife, “that you have 
heard from him. It always troubled you, not 
knowing what had become of him.” 

“How do you feel, Helen, any more strength 


with which to begin our trip? Ha!” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he felt her pulse, “someting wrong 
here—nervous, very—why what have you been 
doing, receiving the farewells of your dear five 
hundred friends to-day—is that it?” 

“Oh, no,” said Louise, “she has seen but few 
to-day, and I thought her much better, and 
Willie would stay with her, and I expect he has 
worried her. I will take him away.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

A vert happy bride was Annie. It seemed as 
if new life had been given to her. Her step be¬ 
came more buoyant, and a slight tint of the rose 
again visited her cheek, and her fond father 
flattered himself that his darling would yet be 
spared' to comfort him in coming years. Herbert 
was not so deceived, he knew how frail the flower 
committed to his care, and he watched over it 
with increasing tenderness and anxiety. The 
deep love and sweet temper of his young wife 
could but awaken more interest in his heart, 
but while thus admiring and loving, and though 
devotedly loved by her, there was Btill a void to 
him that nothing could fill. He was more cheer* 
ful than before his marriage, he felt there was 
some one who loved and cared for him, and he 
did not brood over his disappointments in loneli¬ 
ness now, but devoted himself to the young being 
who had loved him for years. 

He had wealth now, and many would have 
been glad to have been his friends, but he cared 
not for them, but was only intimate with the few 
that had known and respected him as the poor 
author. Yet Herbert did not affect to despise 
wealth, but acknowledged the advantage ht de¬ 
rived from it, as he could now give free scope to 
his mind and pen without the thoughts of re¬ 
muneration to trouble him and fetter his bold 
spirit. It often seemed to Herbert that be pos¬ 
sessed two lives, or existed in two separate states, 
both of which had for him pleasure, yet mingled 
with pain. When with Annie, her sunny smiki 
and affectionate manner won him from his cus¬ 
tomary coldness and reserve, and he would ss& 
and converse as of old, though the remembrance 
of her feeble health, and how frail a tie boond 
her to earth would cause his heart to sink, and 
he would press her slight form to his bosom wiii 
a silent prayer that Qod would spare her to him. 
nor leave him entirely alone again with nothing 
to live for—thus when with Annie, he seemed ta 
live for her alone. Yet when Herbert sat in hi* 
study alone, engaged in writing, there ever ap¬ 
peared a pair of soft, dark eyes looking dews 
upon him very unlike Annie’s, and he felt a s in 
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9 presence of one who knew every emotion of 
i soni, and nnder whose influence he thought 
] wrote. He had often tried to free himself 
m this delusion, but his efforts were all use- 
j, the image of the loved one of his youth 
med ever by his side in these silent hours 
sed in his study—he wrote for Helen , and 
*n he composed his most brilliant productions, 
look of approval in those calm, spirit eyes 
dearer far to him than the applause with 
eh the world greeted them. Sometimes he 
ight that it was unjust to Annie to let the 
$e of another share the betart she believed 
lly her own, would intrude and cause him 
ippy hours, though he strove not to reproach 
elf for that which he could not possibly pre- 
Thus the months passed away, and the 
y Annie would read and praise with childish 
osiasm each new work of her husband’s, un¬ 
ions of the connection which Herbert ever 
between them and his spirit companion, 
fore their marriage Annie had once spoken 
a uncle’s wife as a very beautiful woman, 
saked him if he had ever seen her, but the 
ind evasive reply showed her that it was 
asaut to him, and thinking that Herbert 
ot recovered from the unkind feelings which 
1 entertained toward his uncle, she forebore 
jning his name again, or that of his wife. 


CHAPTER XII. 
rays of the setting sun lingered about 
f chateau, as though reluctant to quit its 
r al gardens, terraces and fountains. It 
tnated but a league from Paris, and was 
;ain the home of Helen Loraine and her 
The uncle who had robbed them of their 
i&d died suddenly, and his brother, a very 
t kind of person, on examination of his 
/bund what he had long suspected was the 
At its rightful owners were the orphans 
d been compelled to leave it three years 
He traced them out, and restored to 
eir rightful inheritance. 
ie western piazza, watching the purple 
den clouds, stood Helen, her beautiful 
ached by a gleam of the setting sun. 
she looked, and her rather pensive 
lighted up with a quiet smile, as her 
ned from the gorgeous heavens to the 
l landscape before her. She was again 
a.live land, the place of her birth, the 
Jier parents. Many recollections of 
tys were awakened by the familiar ob- 
ixiid her. Her heart swelled with grati- 
jr od, who had rescued her from a life of 


poverty and privation, and had raised her np a 
friend in a strange land, one who had been a 
kind brother to her, and an affectionate husband 
to her sister, and had left his native land to 
gratify their longings to reside in their loved 
France. 

As Helen thus mused, she reproached herself 
for not being happier when Bhe had so many 
blessings. “And why am I not?” she asked her 
heart—“why am I not happy? I am wealthy— 
I have many friends—a sweet sister, a kind 
brother, a pleasant home. Why is there still a 
longing after something more ? Do I still regard 
one who remembered me not?—do I still worship 
a phantom? Foolish creature that I am!” She 
turned hastily as though to fly from her own 
thoughts, and met Louise, who handed her a 
small parcel, saying, “Here, take this, you 
naughty girl. It’s your birth-day, and you can 
take it, but you don’t deserve it,” and Louise 
shook her head laughingly at her. Helen undid 
it and found an elegant handkerchief, delicately 
embroidered, and trimmed with superb lace. 
“ How very beautiful! and your own work too. 
Many, many thanks, sister dear—but why did 
you call me naughty ?’* 

“Why, haven’t I been five weeks embroidering 
that for yonr wedding handkerchief, and did you 
not this very afternoon send poor Jules off with 
a rejection half-crushing-” 

“Never mind Jules,” said Helen, smiling, “he 
will get over his disappointments, if he has had 
any.” 

“But seriously, Helen, I don't know what you 
do expect Jules is handsome, intelligent, and 
wealthy enough.” 

“Oh, yes, I don't care for wealth now , you 
know, I have plenty.” 

“Well, he is young.” 

“As to that I do not know but he is too young. 
What do you say? Let me see—Jules is a good 
deal younger than your husband, and I am older 
than you, so I-” 

“Now you hush your nonsense about our age. 
My husband is plenty young for me. But seri¬ 
ously, Helen, I don’t know what kind of a man 
would suit you. Handsome, wealthy, intelligent, 
and very devoted, what was lacking?” 

“Love for him,” said Helen, quietly. 

“Well, you are a strange girl. I should like 
to see you in love. But I am afraid such a piece 
of perfection as you would expect will not be 
discovered soon. I hope I shall live to see him 
though.” 

“I don't think you will see me throw my arms 
around his neck the first time we meet, if you 
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“Come—come, no more of that, if thoa lovesfc 
me.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Annie Moleen lay upon her dying bed. Not 
a fond father’s or husband’s love, nor the best 
medical skill London afforded could longer keep 
the grim foe at bay. The healthful glow that 
had tinged her cheek the first year of her mar¬ 
riage was gone with the elasticity of her step. 
For months the tide of life had been ebbing, 
ebbing, and now it was at its lowest. Toung and 
beautiful, she must leave the world that was now 
so bright and beautiful, so full of happiness to 
her. Her father, pale and feeble with the anguish 
of his heart, bent over one side of her couch, 
while on the other knelt Herbert, his eyes at 
times fixed with a despairing glance upon her 
fading features, but oftener with his face pressed 
down against the pillows. 

She lay with her eyes closed, and an expres¬ 
sion of pain on her countenance, her breath 
coming with difficulty, and the dew of death 
gathering upon her snowy brow. After a few 
moments she seemed to breathe freer, and open¬ 
ing her eyes she glanced from father to husband 
several times, then with an effort she placed her 
arm around Herbert’s neck, and drew his face 
down close to her’s, murmuring as she did so, 
“Dear, dearest husband, do not grieve so, you 
have been very kind to me, and oh, how happy 
I have been with you, it seemed as though a long 
life-time were too short a time to love you—but 
I must leave you now.” 

“Annie, Annie, I cannot give you up!” ex¬ 
claimed the distressed Herbert. 

“Oh, yes, Herbert, you can trust me to God— 
He will take me to Him—He gave, He takes— 
His will be done. Dear Herbert, try to be re¬ 
conciled to whatever He doeth. There have been 
times when it would not have seemed so hard to 
me to die, but God knoweth best—He has let me 
live two years with you, darling, and oh, they 
have been very, very happy years”—her voice 
sank, and she seemed to close her eyes from 
weariness, while a smile lingered over her lips. 
Soon she resumed, “Do not mourn after I am 
gone, try to be cheerful, happy. I would not 
have my memory a shadow darkening your life. 
Think of me as happy, strive also to be happy. 
Remember what I say,” she turned to her father. 
“Father, my dear father, I am going, but you 
will have Herbert with you. He will ever be a 
son to you, I know. You must love one another 
and stay together for my sake. Do not feel so 
troubled, fatLcr. Kiss me, dear father. Do not 


stay here when I am gone, you and Herbert 
must travel, you must not remain in this piece- 
farewell, father—Herbert, my dear Herbert”- 
her voice had gradually grown fainter. Herbert 
held his ear closer, thinking she was still whis¬ 
pering, but no sound, no breath come from time 
closed lips, they were still in death! 


CHAPTER YX. 

Mb. Stewabt and Herbert left England ski 
after Annie’s death. They visited Italy, tad 
remained there many months. Among its inte¬ 
resting ruins Herbert took more pleararetbu 
he had supposed he ever could take in anything 
again, and its delightful climate had benefited 
Mr. Stewart’s health, which had failed consider¬ 
ably beneath the shock of his daughter’s desAt. 

Other countries too had they visited, and non 
than a year had passed when they armed it 
Paris, intending to remain as long as they couH 
find anything in the city to interest them, ud 
leave for America. Soon after their armal, m 
time hung heavy on their hands, they attended 
the theatre. As the play proceeded, Herbert 
not finding much attraction in the perfonatue, 
turned his attention to the audience. Aj kif 
eyes roved carelessly over the brilliant assembly, 
he almost started to his feet on beholding not fc 
from him his uncle seated by two ladies, one of 
which was the long cherished object of his lore. 
How wildly his heart throbbed as he now gued 
upon her as the wife of another. She bd 
changed since he had seen her. Her form m 
more queenly, and was now clad in the richest 
of velvet robes, which added still more to the 
dignity of her appearance, but her lovely cheek 
was pale, and her eyes looked deeper and dirte 
than ever. She smiled when addressed by be 
companions, but even her smile seemed mebfi* 
choly. Herbert’s eyes rested long and eantfstlj 
upon the idol of his dreams, and he could b* 
repress a sigh as a faint, heart-sick feeling crept 
over him. ’Twas some time ere he recowti 
himself enough to call Mr. Stewart’s attend* 
to the presence of his uncle. 

“ Ah! I had not seen them. Strange—to met 
here! Shall we not speak with them?” 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir, but I would rather 
not meet my uncle. Yon can, if you wish, W 
do not tell him I am here.” 

“ I will not address him unless you wish ta* 
said Mr. Stewart; “but I think, Herbert 
ought to banish these hard feelings toward 
uncle. What caused them I know not, but he 
sincerely regretted your leaving him, 1 hoot, 
for I often heard him speak of it Bat t* 
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performance is about over—if you do not wish 
to be recognized, we will step into the shade of 
this column while they pass by.” 

They did so, and his uncle’s party moved by 
them, Helen’s mantle almost brushing Herbert, 
who Btood scarcely breathing, his eyes riveted 
upon her form until it passed through the door. 
As they moved into the light again, Herbert was 
accosted by a young acquaintance with, “Ah, 
Moleen, how are you—I was wanting to see you. 
When do you leave the city?” 

“To-morrow—can we not?” he added, turning 
to Mr. Stewart. 

“Just as you say, Herbert—but you have tired 
very suddenly of Paris, much sooner than I ex¬ 
pected.” 

“Call at our rooms in the morning early, Har¬ 
vey, if you wish to see me particularly. I am 
anzious to leave here to-morrow.” And he turned 
and confronted his uncle! 

“Is not this Herbert?” exclaimed Dr. Moleen, 
in joyful surprise, as he seized his nephew’s hand 
and shook it warmly. For a moment they stood 
silently gazing into eaoh other’s faces. Then 
perceiving Mr. Stewart, the doctor grasped his 
hand also, expressing in honest terms the joy 
he felt at this unexpected meeting. They were 
much surprised when he informed them of his 
residence in France. 

“You wiU go with us to our hotel, will you 
not? Come, the carriage is waiting. Helen had 
sent me back for her handkerchief and fan, or I 
should have missed seeing you. What important 
events are sometimes brought about by trifles. 
Come with us, will you not?” urged the doctor. 

Herbert hesitated. The cordial manner in 
which his uncle had greeted him had revived 
the strong love he had once felt, for him, and he 
would have accompanied him had he not dreaded 
so much a meeting with Helen. It seemed as 
though a dagger pierced his heart as the doctor 
mentioned her name, and he felt that he could 
lot meet her. He pleaded the lateness of the 
mur, in excuse for not complying with his uncle’s 
Irish. 

“Then you will be around in the morning?” 
“We expect to leave Paris to-morrow,” said 
Ir. Stewart. 

“Leave to-morrow! You cannot leave now— 
t has been so long since we have met. Oh, no, 
ou must go home with us to-morrow and spend 
month or so.” 

“ Impossible!” said Herbert. 

“Don’t say that!” exclaimed the doctor, “ there 
t nothing to prevent your doing so, I am sure. 
r hy you would not go away Without seeing my 
ife and baby, would you?” 


An expression of pain passed over Herbert’s 
countenance which the doctor noticed, and attri¬ 
buting it to the remembrance of Annie’s loss, he 
said, with feeling, “I heard of your great loss 
and deeply sympathized with you, believe me. 
But you must not think of leaving soon. We 

will expect you around in the morning at- 

hotel: we will not leave for home until afternoon, 
and then you must go with us.” 

Mr. Stewart saw from Herbert's manner that 
he wished to avoid this meeting, and desirous of 
saving the feelings of both, he said, “Herbert 
has an engagement for the morning which may 
prevent his coming. I will be around—but do 
not keep your ladies longer in the night air. You 
will see us before we leave.” 

“Well, good night,” said Dr. Moleen, hurrying 
away. 

“He forgot his errand, did he not?” asked 
Mr. Stewart, as they reached the door. “Step 
back, Herbert, and see.” 

Herbert obeyed, and with palpitating heart 
and trembling hands took up the fan and hand¬ 
kerchief from the seat on which they were lying, 
and followed Mr. Stewart. They entered a cab 
and rode to their hotel. Mr. Stewart spoke of 
their unexpected meeting with the doctor, and 
made several other remarks, but received no 
answer from Herbert. Had it not been so dark 
he would have seen the agitated countenance of 
the latter, as he pressed the articles in his hand 
alternately to his heart and lips, and when they 
stopped he thrust them hurriedly beneath his 
seat. As they were parting in the hall for their 
chambers, Mr. Stewart laying his hand on Her¬ 
bert’s shoulder, said seriously, “I wish you would 
go with me to see your uncle, Herbert.” 

“Ask me anything but that, my dear sir.” 

“But what shall I tell him prevented you?” 

“Tell him I have preparations to make as we 
leave in the-” 

“Yes, but you have time to call.” 

“Then I have an engagement, you know I told 
Harvey to come around in the morning,” said 
Herbert, hastily. 

“Well, well, Herbert, I am sorry you will not 
go, but we will say no more about it,” and the 
kind-hearted old man entered his room, bidding 
Herbert good night. 


CHAPTER XY. 

Herbert entered bis room, and after locking 
the door, he went to a table on which a lamp 
was burning, and drawing the fan and handker¬ 
chief from his bosom, he laid them on the table, 
and seating himself by it, remained long in 
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painful reverie. The hours fled by, and still he j 
sat there, his pale brow contracted, and a look ] 
of such deep, deep woe in his large, dark eyes, j 
His lips were pressed together, yet now and then | 
a convulsive sigh would part them. 

Oh 1 what sad hours did Herbert spend that 
night! At length he opened the fan, and glancing 
over its brilliant surface, his eye was attracted ! 
by some words carved on one side. Starting up i 
he held it closely to the lamp, and plainly traced ! 
the words “Helen Loraine, from W. H. M.,” and | 
the date placed beneath it was very recent, j 
“What can it mean?” burst from his lips uncon- j 
sciously, as a wild hope sprang up in his heart i 
“Can it be that she is not his wife? Oh, no, no, ; 
it cannot be, and these are my uncle’s initials j 
and her maiden name. What can it mean? ! 
Dated but two months back!” Catching up the ! 
handkerchief, he eagerly searched for her name ! 
upon it, but was about laying it down in disap-j 
pointment, when he discovered among the rich ■ 
embroidery, worked in with the same stitch, and 
not showing unless carefully scanned, the name 
Helen Loraine, followed by the same date that 
the fan bore. 

The excited Herbert paced the floor until the 
morning came. He never once thought of re¬ 
pose so utterly bewildered was his mind. Now 
hoping, now striving to quench that hope as use¬ 
less and deceptive, he was summoned to break¬ 
fast ere he became aware that the night had 
passed. 

“Was you sick last night, Herbert?” asked 
Mr. Stewart, anxiously, as Herbert entered the 
room. “I thought that I heard you walking 
about in your room, and I was afraid you were 
sick.” 

“Oh, no, I was not at all sick,” replied Her¬ 
bert, in an absent manner, as he seated himself 
at the table. 

“Why, Herbert, you are breaking your eggs 
into your ooffee instead of your egg-cup.” 

Herbert pushed back his chair impatiently, 
and rising from the table walked to the window. 
Mr. Stewart looked at him in surprise, but with¬ 
out speaking, proceeded quietly with his break¬ 
fast. Herbert walked across the room several 
times, when suddenly pausing beside his com¬ 
panion, he abruptly asked, “Did my uncle marry 
Helen Loraine or her sister Louise?” 

Mr. Stewart looked up in astonishment at the 
agitated countenance of Horbert, who repeated 
his question in firmer tones, for his voice had 
trembled when he pronounced the name of Helen, 
and with an air of great impatience, ere his sur¬ 
prised companion could reply, « Why Louise, the 
younger one.” 


“My God!” ejaculated Herbert, as he sank 
into a seat. 

“Did you think it was Helen?” asked Mr. 
Stewart 

Herbert could only bow. 

“And it was Helen Loraine you loved?” Mr. 
Stewart had advanced to Herbert’s side and laid 
his hand upon his arm, as he asked this earnestly 

“It was,” answered Herbert 

“It may be then you may yet gain her hand 
She is still unmarried, perhaps unengaged. Cheer 
up, such love as yours should surely be rewarded 
We do not know. But we will hope that happi¬ 
ness may yet be in store for you.” Eneourgei 
by the kind words of his friend, Herbert toH 
over the history of his early love and disappoint¬ 
ment. Taking the fan and handkerchief free 
his bosom, he showed him what had first caused 
him to think he might be mistaken ms to his 
ancle’s choice. “As my uncle said, ‘what im¬ 
portant events are sometimes brought about bj 
trifles.*” 

“True, very true,” said Mr. Stewart, adding 
“I will take those along as I am now goingu 
call.” 

“I will accompany you!” exclaimed Herfart 
springing from bis chair. 

“But, my son, you have preparations to make, 
as we leave-” 

“Not till I know my fate will I leave Paris I" 

“But you have an engagement, yon know yerc 
told Harvey-” 

“Spare me, my dear sir, for heaven’s nkr 
come on.** 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A month has passed away, and a happy group 
are seated on the piazza of the chateau, consisting 
of Mr. Stewart, Dr. Moleen, his fair wife, ani 
little Willie. But where is Helen and Herbert, 
you ask. Come with me to the library at the fa: 
end of the piazza, the mischievous glanees of 
Louise have been directed toward it several tine 
already, and you will find them seated on thr 
sofa. With flushed cheeks, and eyes that fair > 
sparkle with the intensity of his feelings, Herbert 
is pouring into Helen’s ear the story of his lave, 
but his heart sinks as he draws near its dose, 
and she sits still and statue-like, do tell-tals* 
blushes tint her fair cheeks, the long, dark 
are not raised to permit one ray of love-ligst 
from those lovely eyes to shine upon the inxUr^a 
lover, whose whole soul is now thrilling with 
the torture of suspense. Thus she sits with Ler 
taper fingers cliftped over a book in her lap 
He has oeased speaking, and leans eamesrij 
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toward her—still no response, nor does she raise 
her eyes. 

“Helen, dear Helen, will yon not answer me ?” 

“You ask for my love,” she answered, in low, 
quiet tones. “It is not mine to give.” Herbert 
started as though he had been struck, his cheek 
becoming as pale as hers, while she continued, 
“Years ago I loved, deeply, fondly, that love 
rtill reigns in my heart. What you ask I cannot 
pre you.” Herbert could scarcely suppress a 
groan of anguish, but he strove manfully with 
the agony of his spirit. “*Twas in America I 
ftr?t met him I loved. I was poor, my sister and 


myself toiled for our daily bread,” a quiet smile 
stole over her lips, “his kind smile went like 
sunshine to my sad heart. Dearer by far than 
all the gems that wealth can buy has been this 
little gift from him,” she opened the book she 
held and displayed a moss rose-bud pressed be¬ 
tween its leaves. 

“His name?” eagerly demanded Herbert, as 
he strove to fathom the deep meaning in the 
beautiful eyes now raised, for the first time, to 
his. There was a blush on her cheek now, as 
with trembling lips she murmured “Herbert 
Moleen.” 


A SUMMER DREAM. 


BT CLARENCE MAT. 


How sweet to lie upon this mossy bank, 

And dream the gentle Summer hours away! 
Thomurm’ring streamlet, gliding at my feet, 

Ii breathing to the flowers a sad, sweet song, 

Tht lolls my spirit to a soft repose: 

Some melanoholy tale of love it seems, 
ftre’en the rose’s lips grow pale with sighs, 

And gently sways beneath her lover’s kiss, 

The wanton breeze, that wafts to me a scent 
Of bods and blossoms as it wanders by. 

Oerhead the white clouds idly float across 
The boundless blue, as if they never dreamed 
Of storms that oft-times rage amidst their homes, 
When the loud thunder shakes the world below. 
Svftiy the shadows lie upon the grass, 

While sunbeams sift the whispering leaves above, 
And strive to reach my cool retreat, in vain. 

Where the red flowers bask in the warm rays, 

Ihe honey.lover roves and sips his sweets; 


Or butterfly perchaDce a moment lights. 

And spreads his gaudy wings; then idly soars, 

And sails upon the dreamy Summer air. 

The day wheels slowly to the distant West, 

And Nature sinks into a deeper dream, 

As if o’orcome with drowsy heat. The birds 
Have sought the coolest shade, and whisper vows 
Among their leafy homes, and now and then 
Burst forth in song—when all again is still. 

Here, o’er some poet’s “simple, heartfelt lay,” 
Whose heart once echoed Summer’s music, 

I love to linger, far from strife, and din 

And bustle of the busy world I would 

Forget. Then thoughts of the bright past come buck, 

And dreamily I wander ’mid the scenes 

Of long ago, when life was holiday, 

And Summer filled the lightsome heart with song, 
That sorrow's mournful wail could never reach! 


ISABEL. 


BY SARAH E. JUDSON. 


Bt thy coffin I stood, one Winter night, 

When the distant bills were robed in white, 

And coldly the pearly moonbeams fell 
On thy warm face, sweet Isabel. 

Bsck from the brow so white and fair, 

They had folded the waves of silken hair, 

On the placid face a feint smile gleamed, 

As if the pale sleeper sweetly dreamed. 

The hands wore crossed o’er^he peaceful breast, 
And I wished not then to break thy rest. 


I bade thee a long, a last farewell, 

And we parted forever, sweet IsabeL 

To a glorious city now thou art gone, 

Where there is no night, of day no dawn; 

Oh, there are many mansions there. 

And all is bright, and all is fair. 

There are shining walls, and the gates of gold, 
For the soul that is pure, will wide unfold, 

And happy are they who enter in, 

They will suffef no more, no more will sin. 
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IN THE CLOUDS: A RHAPSODY. 


BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


I have just returned from a gallop on horse- : 
back, and every vein tingles yet with the excite¬ 
ment of the motion. But I have come back also 
from the clouds. While I sit and write, they are 
with me as in a dream. The clouds, the won¬ 
derful clouds! with their sunny slopes, their ruby 
mountains, their golden cliffs, their unfathomable ; 
abysses of gloom, their Dante-like visions of Para- : 
dise, their Miltonic glimpses into gulfs of eternal 
woe. 

It had been raining all day, but toward four 
o’clock the sun burst forth; and saddling Gipsy, 
away I went. The mare was as glad as I to 
be out on the breezy hills, and both were wild 
as young hawks. Curvetting and snorting, she 
careered along, her black mane flying out like a 
storm-cloud; while I, excited as a school-boy 
on a holiday, could hardly keep from shouting. 
Stolid, middle-aged couples, jogging along in 
close-shut carriages, looked back at us curiously 
through the window, as if they half suspected I 
was a madman ;* for why should a sane person, 
they reasoned, splash through mud and water, 
at the imminent risk of being caught in a shower, 
when he might doze in a chariot, behind two 
sleek, safe-going horses. 

Why? Because, if there was no other reason, 
it was a field-day in the clouds, or rather an 
actual battle, an Austerlitz at the least: and the 
heavens were alive with armies. You could not 
see it, oh! respectable nonenties of flunkeydom, 
as you winked and blinked on your damask cush¬ 
ions ; but I could, and so could Gipsy, for why 
else than because she heard it afar off, was her 
“mane clothed with thunder,” and her eyes afire 
with lightnings? When the now dead Czar held 
his annual review, the vast plain, it is said, fairly 
blazed with the glory of arms, of uniforms, of 
banners, of mailed Circassians, and of shining 
horses; but as the multitudinous armies of the 
clouds, this afternoon, charged, wheeled, re¬ 
treated, rallied, and charged again, the spectacle 
was ten thousand times grander. At times the 
whole sky became as dark as night. It was 
when the black battalions, every one with its 
vow of death, rushed to the conflict At times, 
the heavens were crimsoned far and near. It 
was when the great sun, the Achilles of the 
fight, drove his chariot headlong through the 


rank8 of the foe, till its wheels rolled everyilwt 
in blood. The victory at last was won. 8oll» 
and grim, the cloudy hosts fell back, yet facing 
defiantly; while, as they retired, the conquers 
advanced. He came with pennon and banns 
borne triumphant, with squadrons of gilded cui¬ 
rassiers thronging and thronging out of sight, 
with legions on legions arrayed in porple and 
gold, with priests swinging incense that row in 
amber clouds, with myriads of swords glittering 
as the exultant warriors shook them aloft. I 
heard the cymbals sounding. Yes! the cymbal 
and the trumpets, and the shouts; and youiho 
would have heard them, if you had been there, 
and seen, as I saw: for even yet the words ring 
in my ears, “Lift up your heads, ye everlasting 
gates.” 

Men have written of mountains, of the forest, 
and of the sea: but the clouds suggest all d 
these, and in their most poetical aspects; and s 
I will write of the clouds. What can be nwt 
beautiful than the ever-varying clouds? On da 
sea or the mountains, at morning or evening, in 
sunny translucent skies, or after a day of tan- 
pest, clouds are ever lovely, and often sub¬ 
lime. Men pay enormous sums for picture* by 
Claude or Turner, but as I rode home to-day, I 
saw one finer than either ever painted. Scae 
green woods on the left, sparkling after the rail; 
above them a cloud, blood-red, in the sunset: 
and partly in front, and brought out against afl, 
a volume of pitchy-black vapor. A bit of san- 
shine, a few trees, the smoke from a brick-tin; 
and lo! a picture, that, on canvass, would bu 
been worth a thousand guineas. Men hate made 
pilgrimages to Italy, and have served art, as 
did Laban, for twice seven years, yet brought back 
nothing equal to this. Why will not artists study 
clouds ? Turner did, and those who know Nature, 
as revealed in clouds at least, will ever wont? 
him. Most painters make you a cloud so woodea 
and heavy that it looks as if it would fall *ud 
crush the cows in the pastures below: virile 
others, who suoeeed in giving it an wrial leek* 
fail to catch the atmosphere, or hit off the 
magic transmutation which direct and reflected 
lights always bestow on clouds. We repeat it: 

; clouds, well studied* would be better than ye** 
abroad. I remember a picture by Cropeey, * 
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brilliant noonday over mountains, in which white 
fleecy clouds, tipped with sunshine, float lazily 
in a sky of transparent blue. It makes me 
drowsy to look at, bringing up visions of summer 
afternoons, till I almost hear the bees humming 
in the clover. 

Clouds at sunset have been described to sur¬ 
feiting. Yet clouds at sunrise are as magnificent. 
Turner has a picture, in which a steam-tug is 
towing a man-of-war out of harbor, under the 
light of a belated moon; while, in the opposite 
horizon, the sun is rising through clouds and fog, 
in that profusion of gorgeous color, which Turner 
delighted in. There is nothing in the picture but 
this. The cold blue on the left, the crescent re¬ 
flected in the steely water, the black tug with 
the white vapor issuing from the steam-pipe; 
end on the right the many-hued clouds, as they 
lie on the horizon, like a city on fire. A thou¬ 
sand times have I seen such contrasts; yet the 
public and even artists call Turner extravagant: 
which, take my word for it, they would not do, if 
they had studied Nature as he did. My memory 
is a gallery of such piotures, as grand as any 
Turner ever painted: they rise before me, thank 
God, continually; and I have no need to go to 
the British Gallery, or to have the purse of a 
duke, to enjoy them. 

Clouds over the sea are surpassingly beautiful. 
On a summer day, when the sun is setting, look 
out eastward, if there are clouds in the sky, and 
you will see whole fields of amber. Moonlight, 
with clouds, and the ocean under all, fairly brings 
back fairy-land. Now the whole wide expanse 
of water grows dark, except a thread of light, 
on the sea-board, that seems a white coast with 
the sun shining on it: now a lake of silver suc¬ 
ceeds, far off, as if on a solitary plain; now the 
black bank of cloud, behind which the planet 
has been, begins to whiten on its upper edge: 
and now a bridge of glory is suddenly thrown 
across the deep to the strand at your very feet, 
and breathlessly you await, for one moment of 
rapt delusion, to see the gates of heaven open 
and angels come and go along that celestial path¬ 
way. Clouds, with the moon wading through 
them, how melancholy they are! As a boy, I 
used to gaze bewildered on such scenes, wonder¬ 
ing if when I died I should unravel the mystery 
of that still cold planet, and should fly above the 
clouds. The moon and the clouds, in some in¬ 
expressible way, affected me with a sense of 
mystery; reached depths of my young existence 
that no other plummet had yet sounded; stirred 
divinest emotions of love, and adoration, and awe. 
Thunder-clouds influenced me as powerfully: but 
they did it im a different manner. I was then, 


so to speak, excited out of myself; I cried aha, 
aha, as when the horse snuffs the battle. I 
could not comprehend why some people fled in 
terror from such sights, for to me they had a 
strange fascination: and I compared them, even 
then, to armies marching against each other, 
dark armies of the skies. The old Norse blood 
in me kindled: I rejoiced in the approaching 
fight. It is the fashion, in these days, to call 
such emotions brutal. But I hold, with that 
excellent Christian, Dr. Arnold, that the man, 
whose pulse does not quicken at reading of a 
great battle, has a moral defect somewhere in 
his character. 

Science, when it analyzes the clouds, rises into 
poetry. It tells us that the vapor, whose gold 
and purple decks the sunset, came but yesterday 
from other latitudes, perhaps from other hemis¬ 
pheres. The rain-clouds, that will to-morrow 
deluge the valley of the Mississippi, were eva¬ 
porated from the distant waters of the South 
Pacific. Probably some duBky Tahitan girl but 
lately arranged the flowers in her hair, by mir¬ 
roring them in the brook, whose atoms now float 
in yonder summer cloud, that, all the afternoon, 
has been wandering about the blue, “like a white 
lamb astray.” The welcome clouds, promising 
shade and coolness to the wearied warriors in 
the Crimea, were first distilled from the South 
Atlantic, and but yesterday kissed the Victoria 
Regia, in its original haunt, far up the Amazon. 
Without the ministry of clouds the earth would 
be scorched up, the grass would not grow, seeds 
would no longer germinate, trees and plants 
would cease to blossom, and the whole earth 
would become one vast Sahara. It is the cloud, 
fresh from the icebergs of the North, that cools 
the parched atmosphere when the north wind 
blows in summer. It is the cloud that mitigates 
the fierce heat for the traveller in the tropics. 
The absence of clouds, in central Tartary, has 
kept alive, age after age, that horde of nomades, 
who, under Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, have 
twice desolated the world, and may yet again 
become “the scourge of God” for enervated civi¬ 
lizations. The machinery of the clouds was first 
set up before the globe was peopled, yet it works 
to-day as steadily as it did thousands of years 
ago. Evaporated over vast areas of equatorial 
ocean, the vapors ascend into the upper atmos¬ 
phere, are borne by the trade-winds to colder 
zones, are condensed on the sides of snow-covered 
mountains, become palpable to the eye in the 
shape of clouds, and descend in refreshing rains. 
It is the dissolving cloud that patters gently on 
the roof, or sings among the grape-leaves of the 
arbor, on a hushed summer afternoon: and it is 
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still the cloud which rushes down in torrents, 
which rattles in hail, which softly whitens the 
fields with snow, or which blinds the wayfarer 
in the mountain gorge with a hurricane of wildly 
intermingled snow and hail and rain. Forever and 
forever, since the morning stars sang together 
over the world's creation, the clouds have kept 
up their circuit. Rising from the great deep, they 
have girdled the globe, and falling in showers, 
have flowed in rivers back to the sea, whose cur¬ 
rents have then carried them to their original 
home. Truly did Holy Writ, centuries before 
science demonstrated this, exclaim, “note the 
place whence the rivers come, thither they re¬ 
turn again." 

I have Been in clouds all things that are great 
and beautiful. Yesterday, I looked across the 
hills, and lo! in the west, where the sun shone 
on gathering storm-clouds, were the Delectable 
Mountains, the same that Cunyan beheld, when, 
in holy visions, he followed the pilgrims on their 
progress. In a little while, the mountains were 
gone, but in the sunlit crimson clouds, impend¬ 
ing over the still waters of the Schuylkill, I 
recognized the New Jerusalem, with its streets 
of gold and ruby, and the river flowing quietly 
beneath into which white angels went down to 
welcome Christian. At other times I have seen 
enchanted gardens, such as Alladin walked in; 
Appenines white with snow; Mount Blanc with 
its rosy brow; seas of death beating incessant, 
with black surf, on iron-bound coasts. Or I 
have watched Homeric battles, or seen the great 
struggle of the Titans, or beheld the war in 
which Lucifer was hurled from the battlements 
of heaven, descending prone for nine full days, 
falling and falling daily into deeper abysses of 
darkness and woe. Or I have looked into forests, 
whose far vistas suggested tales of magic, till I 
almost expected to behold an Armida emerge 
from the gloom. Again, and I have seen that 
ebon river, down which the dead lady of Shalott 
legend, the poor, enchanted prisoner, floated stilly 
at midnight. Or smiling mountains, with fair 
Arcadian slopes in front, where one waits for 
shepherdesses to appear crowned with flowers, 
if not to hear the reedy pipe. Have you not 
seen these things also? Go out, with a soul 
alive to Nature, and doubt not but they will be 
revealed to you. 

There are no colors like those of the clouds. 
Titian never rivalled them. He and all the great 
painters have stood afar off and worshipped, 
feeling that they could not enter the holy sanc¬ 
tuary. What pencil can catch the sunlight on 
a cloud? Or imitate the transparency of amber- 
clouds? Or more than hint at the gorgeous hues 


that crowd the sky, when the sun sets after a 
tempest? Clouds, on mountains, diversify color 
as in a kaleidoscope. I have seen a field of young 
wheat at the edge of a precipice, with the gold® 
sunshine glittering green upon it after a shower, 
projected against a purple-black rain cloud, that 
moved along the side of a mountain ridge, miles 
away. Or hills on the horizon, bathed in Tyrian- 
colored vapor, like the fames of rarest Burgundy 
while all the foreground glowed with effulgenee, 
except where dark woods jutted out into verdant 
meadows, or blue waters slumbered beneath tbe 
hill shadows. Or a populous plain, with fane 
and villages scattered over it, a river smuoudj 
winding across, and the shadows of clouds Bor¬ 
ing, in stately procession, like cowled monks, 
over the green and gold of the landscape. Or the 
cattle knee-deep in clover, with hills rising just 
behind, from whose ravines the morning msts, 
like incense, curled slowly up. Or cloud*, on 
winter evenings, when the night shuts in ommoa* 
of tempests, that seem like warriors brandishing 
threatening swords in the sky, or dark-robed 
priests, warning back with their rode, propbetk 
of disaster. 

The clouds magnetize the spirit, they do Mt 
appeal to onr sensuous part. I look at 4 ? 
clouds, and grand thoughts arise in me. Mj 
reveries are of heroes, who have died for their 
country; of meek mothers who have sacrifed 
themselves, during a long life-time, for sek or 
deformed children; of martyrs who have perished 
by axe or fire, blessing their enemies, or singing 
hallelujahs amid the flames. I see Joan of Aw 
in the market-place at Rouen, the smoke almost 
hiding her from view, dying with “Jesus” up® 
her tongue. I behold the gloomy glens, in vhieb 
the persecuted Covenanters met to pray: tad 
discern suddenly, over the crest of the hill be¬ 
hind, the white vapor, as the troopers, who haw 
surprised them, discharge their carbines. I ** 
St. Catharine borne above the clouds by aagels, 
no traces of her late mortal agony upon her face, 
but a divine calm instead. When I gaw a* 
sylvan landscapes, I think of happiness bare; 
when I turn my eyes heavenward to the do*fh 
it is on the ineffable glory of Eternity that I re¬ 
flect. In the presence of the great clouds little, 
or mean, thoughts, are impossible. I con* back 
from communion with them strengthened for 
deeds of self-sacrifice, for dying, if need be, for 
the right, or, more difficult martyrdom than all, 
living and suffering for it. When, after a stars, 
the masses of cloudB part, and the sun bursts 
forth between, it is as if the gates of heavea 
opened, to let, for one moment, a glimpse of 18 
effulgence out: and he must be wholly “of 
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earth earthy,” who does not, at the sight, feel more and more indistinct, till darkness swallows 
the wings of his spirit stir, or whose soul leaps :j all. 

not up in recognition of the immortal. So, from my mind, vanishes this vision of the 

-Bat the night oomes. The clouds fade, clouds. 


THE DEPARTED TRIBES. 

BT MBS. O. M. RIDDLE. 


They have faded, they have faded i 

In solemn gloom away, ! 

Like mist-clouds from the mountain, 1 

At dawning of the day; j 

Like the falling leaves in Autumn j 

They bowed before the blast, < 

But alas! the budding Spring-time < 

Brings not to them the past. i 

They have vanished, they have vanished, < 
They have left their own bright land— } 

Its blue hills, and its waters, } 

A spirit broken band. j 

They have left these forest shadows, j 

The white man bade them “go,” J 

And with faltering step passed onward— J 

Under their weight of woe. j 

They are silent, they are silent, : 

Their hearths are still and lone, < 

We hear no more their voices, } 

Cold is their altar-stone. J 

Some sleep at last, in quiet j 

In a lone, forsaken grave, j 

Where comes no sorrowing mother j 

To weep for her young brave. 3 


Yet in exile she is dreaming, 

That like a graceful fawn 
He bounds through greenest woodlands 
Which echo with his song; 

That his bark glides o'er the waters 
Of laughing streamlets gay, 

Whose golden sands are gleaming 
In the light of endless day. 

So hath passed that race so noble, 

From their homes and hearth away; 

So hath passed the gallant chieftain— 

So hath passed the young and gay. 
Voices along the streamlets, 

On their mossy turf-grown shore 
Still chant a mournful requiem 
For departed tribes. “No morel” 

They must wander, they must wander, 

Still must they weep and moan 
O’er joys that are bereft them— 

Weep! for their glory flown. 

And with sorrowing heart press onward, 
For the wny is drear and long 
Ere they reach the far-off hunting-ground, 
And hear the greeting song. 


SHE GAVE ME A ROSE. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


She gave me a rose, a beautiftil rose, 

In the sunny month of June, 

As together we strayed in the forest shade 
By the light of the Summer moon. 

Each cool green leaf in the moonshine lay, 
As onr hearts in the light of love: 

And the blue lake slept with its weary wavos 
As the eternal sea above. 

The roguish eephyrs had ceased their play 
To listen, it seemed to me, 

To the earnest vow I breathed to her 
As we stood 'neath our trysting tree. 

She answered not to the words I spoke, 

But she gave me the rose she wore 


In her raven hair, and I knew I was loved, 
I knew I was loved before. 

O'er the quiet lake shone the burning stars, 
They'd never shone so bright, 

For love lent brightness to enrth and sky 
That beautiful Summer's night. 

I whispered again, “Wilt meet me here?” 

She answered in accents low, 

“Again I will be at our trysting tree 
When the sweet June roses blow.” 

Again in the calm June Summer night 
I stood by that shadowy tree. 

But the spirit of the shrouded dead 
Was 'neath its shade with me. 
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BT LIZZIE ELMWOOD. 


“Heigh-ho!” sighed Minnie Arlin, “what a 
plague these lovers are! Particularly if one is 
not quite certain whether they are enamored of 

one’s self or one’s fortune. I wish I knew-” 

and as she scud this, she glanced thoughtfully 
after the retreating form of a tall, gentlemanly- 
looking young man, at that moment passing out 
of the gate in front of her father’s mansion. 

Minnie was not a beauty, as heroines usually 
are, but she possessed a sunny, gleeful temper, 
a warm heart, and a well cultivated mind, which 
amply compensated for all deficiences of form 
and face, so that among the truly discerning she 
found many and warm friends. 

As her father was very wealthy, many suitors 
knelt at the feet of Minnie, who otherwise would 
have sought a lovelier bride. But to all she had 
given a kind, but decided negative, until she 
met with Walter Roby, the visitor who had just 
bid her adieu. He was a young lawyer, who 
had recently come into the village of Belmont, 
and who, possessing a handsome person, fasci¬ 
nating conversational powers, and bland and 
agreeable manners, very soon won the confidence 
and good-will of the people, and particularly of 
the ladies. * 

He did not at first, however, notice Minnie 
with much attention; but in the course of a few 
weeks, he seemed to be suddenly enamored, and 
soon became very attentive. 

Though Minnie was much flattered by this < 
apparent devotion of the “handsome lawyer,” ■ 
yet she had a large share of that rare, but im- j 
portant article, common tense; and as she bus- ; 
pected that this assiduity did not arise wholly j 
from a love of her own rather plain self, she i 
determined to prove her lover. He had, this ! 
very day, made her the offer of his heart and ! 
hand, and begged her’s in return: but Minnie ! 
had given him this reply, “Mr. Roby, I am not 
prepared to answer you immediately— 1 shall j 
require at least two weeks to reflect upon it” < 
He was somewhat daunted by this cool answer j 
to his rather eloquent and ardent proposal; for j 
he deemed his handsome person irresistible. He j 
urged her for a shorter probation; but she would j 
not relent, only telling him that if she decided j 
before the time had expired, Bhe would inform 
him. 

Minnie sat long in her room that night devising ! 


some means to ascertain his real sentiments. Ske 
thought if she were only handsome, Bhe might 
rest assured that he loved her; and then ihe oooli 
return that love. She revolved many schema, 
but none seemed plausible; and finally, whentbe 
bell chimed twelve, she retired, resolving in the 
morning to impart her trouble to her father, and 
implore his aid, for she was motherless. 

Morning dawned, and Minnie arose om> 
freshed and pale. As the breakfast-bell nag 
she greeted her father at the foot of the air¬ 
way. “ What ails my birdie this morning!” he 
said, as he gave her his accustomed kiss. u m 
tell you after breakfast, papa,” replied Mime. 
Accordingly, when the meal was finished, the 
twined her arm within his, and accompanied 
him to the parlor, where she unfolded to hit 
her suspicions, plans, and hopes. Minnie’s father 
was not surprised. Mr. Roby had applied to hii 
to sanction his contemplated proposal to Minnie: 
and as Mr. Arlin thought him a worthy, talented 
young man, he told him that “if Minnie con¬ 
sented, he should.” When she had concluded, 
Mr. Arlin said, 

“Don’t be troubled, my daughter. It woold 
be strange if we could not devise tome means, by 
which to ascertain what this young lawyer is ii 
love with.” He then unfolded his plan, and 
when they parted, Minnie’s face had resumed 
something of its old look of careless gayety. 

The first week of Walter Roby’s “banish¬ 
ment” (as he told her he should call it) had 
passed, when it was rumored that Minnie Arlin 
had entered the shop of Mrs. Rand, the milliner, 
as an apprentice, and that when questioned, she 
had replied, “She did not wish to be a burden 
upon her father in his present circumstances-’' 
There came also flying reports of loss of pro¬ 
perty, which seemed in accordance with Minnie’s 
conduct, and many people began to believe tbit 
Esq. Arlin would be obliged to dispose of bis 
handsome mansion and fine farm. Minnie con¬ 
tinued her daily tasks at the milliner’s shop ont3 
the two weeks had nearly expired. Two dtp 
before the time had expired, she despatched to 
her lover the following note:— 

“Mr. Roby—I f you still entertain the senti¬ 
ments you professed at our last interview, I will 
give you my reply this evening, 

Minnie Arlin*” 
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Walter had heard the rumors, and had endea- { 
rored to ascertain their truth. He trembled lesti 
they were true, for he felt that he could not make | 
Minnie Arlin, if poor, his bride. He was quite | 
undecided what to do, when he received Minnie’s ] 
note; but immediately sallied forth, determined | 
to satisfy himself as to the truth of the rumor, 
if possible. Stopping into the office of a physi¬ 
cian, with whom he was upon terms of intimacy, 
he said, after a few moments conversation, “ What 
is it, doctor, about this affair of Esq. Arlin ? Is 
he really so reduced that Minnie is obliged to 
become a shop girl?” 

“Well,” replied his friend, “I thought at first 
there must be some mistake, but I heard the 
old gentleman say this morning, when some one 
spoke of Minnie being so industrious, that Min¬ 
nie Arlin would not see her father reduced to 
poverty, and not make some effort to assist him. 
So I presume there is foundation for the reports. 
But, my dear fellow, Minnie is a noble girl with¬ 
out her property—if she has not so pretty a face 
u some.” 

“Oh,” replied Roby, carelessly, “I hope you 
don’t think I’m committed there. I have been 
somewhat friendly with Minnie, it is true; but 
nothing serious, I assure you. No trouble about 
the heart” and he laughed, “ though,” added he, 
“bshould regret exceedingly to have them meet 
with reverses.” He soon after took his leave, 
and returning to his office, seated himself at his 
writing-desk, and wrote, sealed, and despatched 
the following note:— 

“My Dear Miss Arlin —During the time that 
has elapsed since I saw you last, my feelings 
have become somewhat changed—or rather I 
have analyzed them more closely—and I fear we 
can never be happy together. I see now that I 
was somewhat premature in my proposal; though 
I still entertain the warmest feelings of regard 
and friendship for you. Your cool reply to my 
proposal led me to suppose that your feelings 
were not very much interested in myself—and 
perhaps it were best for both that the affair 
should terminate here. I remain most respect¬ 
fully, your obedient servant, Walter Roby.” 

Minnie shed some tears, when she received 
this cool epistle; for she had hoped, as maidens 
sometimes do, that her lover might “be tried in 
the balance, and not found wanting.” But brush¬ 
ing the tears away, she went to her father, and 
handed the note to him, saying, “Ah, father, 
you’ve lost the handsome, accomplished young 
lawyer for a son-in-law. He don’t think your 
homely, poor Minnie can make him happy.” 


Leaving the room, she caught up her straw 
hat, and went out to ramble in the woods to a 
favorite haunt, hoping the sweet influences of 
Nature might soothe and calm her somewhat 
troubled spirits. 

The scene was lovely, for it was the sunset 
hour, and the dreamy, golden light glanced down 
between the interlacing boughs upon the soft 
green moss, making dancing lights and shadows 
in every greenwood path. The air was soft and 
balmy. No sound broke the stillness of the forest 
shades, save the sighing, plaintive wind-harps, 
or the occasional carol of a bird. Yielding to 
the lulling influence of the scene, Minnie seated 
herself upon a fallen tree, and was soon lost in 
a reverie. 

In her musings, she thought how pleasant it 
would be to be loved for one’s self alone; and 
voice seemed whispering in her ear, with soft, 
thrilling tone, love’s own cadence, and dark eyes 
were gazing into her own with tender, loving 
look. She had wandered thus far into love’s 
fairy dream-land, entirely unconscious of all 
around, when the crackling of a dry twig started 
her, and she sprang up in alarm; but a pair of 
dark eyes looked into her own, and a familiar 
voice reassured her. She laughingly greeted 
the intruder, saying, “Why, Herbert, how you 
started me!” He smiled, and advancing to meet 
her, replied, “I am sorry I occasioned you a 
fright—I did not think to find you here; but 
you are looking pale—are you faint?” and he 
gazed at her with so much anxious solicitude, 
that poor Minnie’s equanimity was entirely over¬ 
thrown, and sinking again upon her seat, she 
covered her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. The feelings so long pent up, and the 
tears that had been gathering for several days, 
had at last found vent. 

Herbert Clayton had grown up with Minnie 
from childhood. He had always loved her, but 
had felt that a deep gulf separated him, a poor 
widow’s son, from the only child of the wealthy 
Esq. Arlin, and therefore he compelled himself 
to “worship from afar.” He, too, had heard 
the rumors of Esq. Arlin’s losses, and he sup¬ 
posed this was the cause of Minnie’s agitation. 
He could scarcely repress the hope, sweet and 
faint though it was, that Minnie might now be 
his; but checking this feeling, he seated himself 
by her side to comfort and cheer her, if possible. 
Gradually she became calm, and thei* she im¬ 
parted to him the story of Roby. He was indig¬ 
nant at such baseness, and led on by his feelings 
told Minnie of his own love and hopes. His 
unselfish affection touched her heart. Here was 
one who loved her for herself, and was willing 
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to take her, even if poor. But the wound she 
had received was too fresh to allow her to do 
aught but rise embarrassed, and though thank¬ 
ing Herbert with her eyes, to shake her head 
sadly. 

But that chance interview decided the fate of 
both. The more she thought of Herbert’s dis¬ 
interested offer, the more his character rose in 
her estimation. Meantime, as she had con¬ 
sented to receive him as a friend, he often 
visited her; and gradually esteem for him 
ripened into love. 

One soft, summer evening, Herbert ventured 
to urge his suit again; and this time Minnie, 
though as embarrassed as before, did not say 
him nay, but returned a blushing answer that 
filled his heart with joy. They lingered long 
amid the forest shades, and when they returned, 
Herbert sought Esq. Arlin, while Minnie ran up 
to her room, like a frightened deer. 

When Herbert had confessed his suit, Esq. 
Arlin, looking archly in his face, made reply, 
“Do you wish to make poor Minnie Arlin your 
bride? Can you think of taking a dowerless 
wife?” 

“Oh! yes,” earnestly replied Herbert, “I 
should never have told my love, had she still 
been as in days gone by.” 


The old gentleman smiled a peculiar smile, 
and said, “ Yes, Herbert, she is yours—you an 
worthy of her; but I am glad, for your sake 
and her’s, that I am not so poor that she will be 
a portionless bride. But you must let Minnie 
tell you the story.” 

Minnie did tell him the story, and Herbert 
was almost aghast at the idea that he had voi 
the hand of the heiress of Esq. Arlin’s wealth; 
but Minnie laughingly told him that her poverty 
had lost her one lover and won her another. 

Herbert was also a lawyer. But poor, aid 
without influential friends, he had many times 
been nearly discouraged; but now he felt his 
heart become strong within him, more because 
he had won the hand and heart he so had long 
desired, than at the prospect of a portion of ter 
father’s wealth. 

They were soon after married, and Esq. Arfia’s 
handsome mansion was thrown open to the cnvd 
of friends who gathered to witness Mbuue'i 
bridal. 

Before the day arrived, however, the 6tory sf 
Minnie’s ruse had become rumored forth in the 
village; and Roby, finding himself and hisseM 
principles too much the topic of conversation 
found it convenient to leave Belmont for sous 
other field of labor. 


THE SOLITARY WORSHIPPER. 

BT CLABENCE MELVIN. 


I knelt upon the everlasting hills, 

O’ershadowed deep by skies of bending blue; 

And far below me lay the sunny rills, 

From many a leafy thicket peering through; 

I gazed afar upon the distant woods 
That swelled and swayed before the zephyr’s breath, 

But here, amid the mountain solitudes, 

Brooded a funeral hush like that of death. 

I knelt and prayed to that Invisible Power, 

Whose hand, unseen, sustains this vast domain, 

When man, content with Heaven’s unrivallod dower, 
His Eden birth-right might again regain; 

My soul went up in adoration deep, 

Piercing the shadow that hovered o’er my way, 

Heeding no more this earth’s unreal sleep, 

But looking forward to eternal day. 

I thanked Him for that boundless realm of blue, 
This verdant earth in Summer beauty drest; 

For every flower that sparkles in the dew, 

And every leaf by sephyr’s wings caressed. 


The voice of Nature, in my wayward heart. 
Stilled the wild passion-waves that wandered fr$e» 
And bade the shadows of distrust depart— 

The darkling clouds of stem Despair to flea 

A still, small voice then answered unto mine, 
Thrilling my spirit with its solemn tone— 
u Mortal, the joys and hopes of earth resign, 

And place thy thoughts on Heavenly things akoe; 
Despair not, though the way be dark and drear, 
For darkness flies before the light of morn; 
Each passing hour but brings the moments neer, 
When in new radiance shall thy soul be bom!” 

That solemn voice, with inspiration rife, 

Pierced the deep reoess of my wayward sool, 
Lighting the ocean of my inner life, 

Whose restless waters moved without control: 

I turned away forgetful of the woe 
That haunts the pleasures of this transient eariB, 
For Hope was singing in a cadence low, 

Of joys that waken with the Heavenly birth. 
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BT LILLE LILBERNE. 


“I can work, mother, I know I oan; I can 
work for somebody, oan do something now that 
yon are so much better, and can spare me. And, 
mother, if I can only earn a little, yon will not 
hare to go to work so soon as yon did before. 
Oh, mother, I can; I know, I know that I can.” 
And over the quivering lip of the noble boy a 
glad smile broke, and in the deep, earnest eye 
was a higher and a holier light, and the sweet 
yoice was more wildly winning in its sadden 
joyousness, in its pleading truthfulness, as he 
added, “And I can study evenings, mother, 
Borne, when I do not have to help you; and I 
will not care if I do not go to school any more, 
if-” 

“But what oan you do, my son?” And the 
voice of the invalid mother was faint and feeble. 

“Oh, mother,” and the dark eye of the boy 
flashed with light, “I can do a great many 
things. I can pick apples and husk corn, and— 
and I can learn to do a great many things, I 
know I can. I am older than they think me; I 
am almost fifteen. You said this morning, 
mother, that you wished for some apples, and I 
have been thinking and thinking, ever so long; 
and, dear mother, may I not go to Mr. Vernon’s, 
now, and work this afternoon ? He will, I know, 
give me some apples for you.” 

A faint smile trembles over the faded lip of 
the young mother as she gazes on her beautiful 
boy, and Ernest knows that he may go; and 
kissing that white brow bounds hopefully, eagerly 
from the room. 

And that poor, widowed one is left alone. 
Closely she clasps her pale and wasted hands 
over her suffering heart, and a low moan breaks 
startlingly on the deep Btillness there. And 
through the crushed tear-drops that steal to the 
soft, sad eyes, she looks around the narrow 
apartment, so dark, so cold, so comfortless, and 
wildly, as if some bitter agony was wringing the 
tired heart, she murmurs, 

“And all, all is gone. But a single piece of 
bread is left, and—and soon our rent will be 
due. They say that Mr. Vernon is a hard and 
cruel man. Will he wait, or-” 

And a shudder moves the feeble frame, and 
she bows the faint and aching head upon the 
low couch. But rut is not there. 


And the twilight hour has come; and still the 
suffering mother moves not She is watching, 
she is waiting for her only one. How long the 
hours have seemed. She hears his footstep, not 
light and free and joyous, but quick, low and 
impatient 

He has entered the apartment. He has passed 
to her side. His face is flushed crimson, hie 
manner deeply agitated, and his words fall 
wildly, incoherently on the heart that listens. 

“Oh, mother, mother, I have not brought you 
any apples—not one, mother.” 

“ No matter, my son, I will do very well with¬ 
out them.” And the words are spoken sooth- 
ingly, yet the slight voice trembles. 

“Oh, mother, and I had worked so hard all the 
afternoon, with the workmen at Mr. Vernon’s; 
and then, when we came back from the field, I 
went up to him, in little Ella’s flower garden, 
and asked for a few apples to carry home to 
mother. He frowned upon me, and said, if my 
mother wanted apples she must buy them. One 
of the men told him I had been at work; and 
then he only muttered something about its 
keeping me out of idleness. Oh, mother, how 
disappointed I was. But 1 did not reply, I did 
not cry, not then; but, was it wrong ? I felt that 
I would like to see him poor and distressed and 
oppressed, and suffering as you do now, without 
home or friends, and—and, mother, I could not 

help it, but I could curse-” 

Mrs. Gray started. A wild cry trembled 
through her heart. The wound had struck to 
its depths. No hand on earth could heal it 
Oh, the agony of that one moment, when she 
found that dark and deadly passion in the soul 
of her beautiful boy had been awakened. Wildly 
she winds her frail arms around him, and presses 
his white lips close, close to her aching heart, to 
hush there the fearful words that are gathering 
over them. With an earnestness, startling in 
its deep intensity, she says, 

“Oh, Ernest, Ernest, what have you said? 
what would you say? Heavier, darker, colder 
than death is this one sentence on my soul. How 
could you, my son , indulge for one moment in 
such feelings? Oh, God, and have I indeed lived 
to see this day.” 

“ Mother, mother,” and the hidden face is 
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lifted to her gaze. “Oh, oh, mother, forgive me; 
forgive me that I have so wounded your feelings, 
that I have added another sorrow to your suf¬ 
fering souL It shall never be again. I—I am 
more guilty than he was.” And the humbled 
boy lay sobbing in her arms. 

Closer she pressed him to her weary heart. 
One kiss upon those trembling, pleading lips, 
one look of love from those darkened eyes, one 
low whispered word—the still small voice from 
heaven, “Forgive, as ye would be forgiven”— 
and then all is silent amid the deepening dark¬ 
ness there. 

And from that crushed heart a voiceless prayer 
was wrung, was struggling up to the home of 
love and mercy, to Him who answereth the spirit 
whisperings that find no utterance. And then 
and there, in that one hallowed hour, was his 
heart consecrated for a high and holy work in 
life. The spirit of the highest, the breathings 
of the Infinite, the still small voice of All-seeing 
would be there a power and a presence forever. 
It was human to hate—it was divine to forgive. 

And the child still slept. His high heart was 
humbled, his proud soul subdued and sanctified; 
and amid his troubled dreams he whispers, “For¬ 
give, as ye would be forgiven.” And like some 
broken outcry seems the trembling tone, yet it 
fell in mournful music on that mother’s watching 
heart. Exhausted by toil, excitement, anger, 
disappointment and sorrow, the wearied child 
still slept. 

The twilight hour has come. The evening 
shadows, deep and dark, tremble over that pale 
face, wet and warm with the crushed tear-drops 
that still linger there. The latch of the door is 
gently lifted A slight figure passes into the 
room. A low, sweet voice echoes through the 
lone chamber, 

“I have brought you some apples, Mrs. Gray.” 
And ere the latter could speak, Ella Vernon had 
laid her treasures on the rude table and fled. 

Ernest moved and moaned in his sleep, as that 
low, thrilling tone broke upon the stillness there, 
and slept Again, slept till the first faint flush of 
morning light trembled through the broken shut¬ 
ters and half-drawn curtains. And the first sun 
rays, like light upon the morning flowers, touched 
his shaded brow, and awoke him from that long 
night slumber. The white, yet still lovely face 
of his mother was bent close to his, as if she 
had been watching, had been counting his every 
breath. Slowly the past, like a deepening pain, 
stole over his heart 

“Mother,” and his eye fell upon the gift of 
Ella; and then all unconsciously he placed his 
hand on his brow in thought. “Oh, mother, it 


was a dream then that Mr. Vernon refused you 
the apple, and Bpoke so harshly to me, and— 
and-” 

“But that was no dream,” she added, “no, no. 
But a still, small voice I heard in my sleep; and 
I knew it was for me. I knew it came free 
heaven. I knew my Father spoke, * Forgive, u 
ye would be forgiven.* ” | 

Days passed on. Mrs. Gray still continued 01 
Until now she had supported herself and her m 
by her needle. It was but little that Ernest 
could earn, and that was spent for bread, sad 
yet often, often there would be none in the home. 
And then, tired and faint and hungry, he would 
sink on his mother’s couch, and hiding his pah 
face on his heart would whisper in agony, 

“Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

Some weeks had elapsed since the quarter’s 
rent was due, and several times Mr. Vernon bad 
called for it. The dying widow was tmabfe to 
meet the demand. She told him so, and hoped 
| the time would come when she would be able to 
| cancel the debt. 

But no. Mr. Vernon would rent the cottage 
to others, and—the widow and her eon were 
turned from it. 

A low, dilapidated hovel received them. 

But this last blow was too much. Long bod 
that young mother struggled with pover^, sor¬ 
row and sickness; and now, this added afiSicbe, 
the exertion necessary to be called into aetisa, 
and which she was wholly unequal to, aaxktv, 
disappointment, despondency, all aided in pros¬ 
trating the poor and friendless woman. 

In less than a week in that cold, dark hut, 
alone, alone—save the angel presence of her 
only son, whose gentle ministries were holy is. 
their simple earnestness, in their beautifnl truth¬ 
fulness, their purity, mournful yet angel-like, a 
hope and a blessing in that one darkened hour— 
she breathed her last. 

One dying kiss is pressed upon the lips so 
often bent to her’s, and one mild whisper is 
there—the last of earth, 

“Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

And the desolate orphan boy is alone. Hzs 
beautiful mother is dead. 

How dark with death seems life. 

And there, at that midnight hour, in that dark, 
cold room, so comfortless, so desolate, kneels the 
lone, forsaken orphan, kneels there beside that 
low, uncovered coffin; kneels there alone, afoae, 
and wild moans break on the fearful stillness, 
trembling up from the wounded heart. 

The cold breathings of the darkened najgfct 
steals through the broken casement, and metes 
the damp tresses from the faded forehead. And j 
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ftutamn’s first leaves, stirred by the morning 
tone, have gathered slowly and silently around 
him, are mingling with the waning shadows, are 
trembling with the hot tear-drops that fell from 
the aching eyes, are stealing in still sadness oyer 
the dark coffin. And still there comes up the 
murmur, and still is heard the moan, “Forgive, 
is ye would be forgiven.” 

It seems as if that is all that is left to him of 
esrth. His beautiful mother is dead. There, 
at the edge of yonder forest, is the grave. 

There, among the withered blossoms, among 
the fading flowers, among the twining wild vines, 
amid the deepening shadows of the dark, old 
wood is that one hallowed spot, that holy, unfor¬ 
gotten place, where memory will ever come to 
worship and to pray. 

And the lone and friendless boy still lingers 
there, the only mourner, and consecrates the 
place by prayers and tears. 

And then bursts forth, bewilderingly and in 
Utter agony, on the trembling twilight air, wild 
fords that are wrung from the helpless heart, 
rild words, that seem, amid the startling still- 
css, like some deep prophecy of the far-off 
ature, 

“Father, Father, oh, grant me power to return 
pod for evil a hundred fold. Give me strength 
or this, the strength that is not of earth, to—to 
)to our enemies, to bless them that hate, to 
ray for them that persecute. Be this life’s 
to holy lesson, learned and remembered. Be 
is life’s deep destiny. Be this a power and a 
rtion forever.” 

And this is the orphan’s prayer, the prayer of 
t forsaken, that steals out, like strange music 
m among the forest shadows and the evening 

nee. 

Lnd as he planted the wild willow and the 
lrning cypress there, still, still came up the 
whisper, as if it were a lesson that must 
remembered, as if it were a line of life upon 
heart amid the deepening darkness there, 
ither in Heawen, grant me power to return 
1 for evil forever.” 

id then oame back the eoho, one thrilling 
t whisper, and he knew it was for him; he 
' it was his own heart’s answer; he knew it 
ie from heaven, “Forgive, as ye would be 
ren.” 

d was that broken spirit prayer heard? 
was that one wild wish of the wronged 
answered, answered from above, those 
ings breathed out in bitter agony? 
ie passed. Mr. Vernon, the haughty land- 
’, had become the millionaire merchant. 
imoT had whispered that the large estates 
. XXVIII.-8 


long 8inoe transferred to him by the death of a 
distant relative, others could and would lay 
claim to; and in this, his honor, his honesty, his 
integrity was implicated. 

Two children only had been left to him. The 
son, a young man of much promise, whose high 
attainments, cultivated powers and classical 
knowledge were rarely equalled for one of his 
age, he wished to prepare for the bar. 

And he wrote to one, still young in his pro¬ 
fession, and yet whose lofty name was a high 
household word; one whose proud success had 
won him a noble fame, one already honored and 
distinguished and trusted, to ask if he would 
receive him into his office. It was long after 
Mr. Ashton had received the letter from the 
hand of his servant ere he opened it. He had 
flung it carelessly on the cold marble of the 
table on which he bent his aching brow. And 
still and statue-like he sat there, in all the proud 
majesty of sculptured grandeur and pictured 
gracefulness. What thoughts swept through his 
heart, as he still sat there, none might know. 

Perhaps the darkness of a past might be 
gathering there. Perhaps the Bilent sadness of 
the present might fling a warping weight over 
all thought and feeling. Perchance hope and 
heart had gone forth to meet the far-off future, 
with a promise of its holy loveliness ever a pre¬ 
sence there, a guide and a guardian, a dream, 
like the deep, thrilling mystery of unseen years. 
It matters not. But as he lifts his face it is 
pale and sad, and his softened, subduing eye 
falls on the neglected letter. 

One low sigh, as if awaking to the dull reali¬ 
ties of life, and the note is opened. It is read. 

And slowly and silently the rich crimson stains 
his lofty brow. Then that face, beautiful in its 
proud intellectuality, majestic in its classic 
grace, and loveliness, so winning, so changeful, 
is deadly white, and the dark flash of the large, 
searching eyes are again fixed intently upon the 
page. And again each line, each word is read. 
And the proud look is half-hidden, and the 
haughty lip slightly moves, and the dark, damp 
hair is pushed back more wildly from the pale 
temple. And again he bends the proud face 
upon the cold table, in thought, perhaps in 
prayer. And then he is himself again. 

And yet, over those lofty features steals a 
strange, sad calmness, and from those dark eyes 
breaks a deeper, a more fascinating light. And 
the hand trembles not that writes the answer 
back. It is wholly in accordance with the wishes 
of Mr. Vernon. 

And the young man has come. Mr. Ashton 
gates upon him steadily, almost sternly, till he 
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shrinks baok half-abashed and embarrassed from 
the searching, earnest glance of those large, 
bewildering eyes, that seem to read his very 
soul; and then a slight smile moves the rich lip 
of the lawyer, and he warmly, kindly, affec¬ 
tionately greets him. 

And weeks went on. Never before had Francis 
Vernon met with such an able and efficient 
instructor, and yet one so kind, so generous, so 
indulgent. From the lofty treasure-home of that 
mighty mind he was gathering up classical 
knowledge, high legal attainments, noble senti¬ 
ments and god-like thoughts, and a beautiful 
science that was a power and not a passion. 
And while the young man learned and loved, 
there was a deep, almost painful feeling of rever¬ 
ence for his distinguished preceptor. It is but 
the high heart-homage the world unconsciously 
ever offers to genius, heaven-given, heaven- 
guarded, whose breathings here on the earth are 
the eternal ministrations of a holier home than 
this. 

A suit of law was instituted against Mr. 
Vernon, in which his property was endangered, 
his honor implicated. In the ever-successful 
hands of Mr. Ashton he wished to leave his 
cause, fie repaired to that gentleman’s home. 
All was stated; the papers were placed before 
the lawyer, and a bank-note of value was laid 
with them as a retaining fee. 

A shadow came up over the face of Mr. Ash¬ 
ton. His proud lip slightly curled, and he 
answered half-haughtily, 

“No, sir.” 

And then he faintly smiled, and his voice was 
low and sad as he said, 

“When this affair is decided, favorably, I 
trust, sir, there will then be sufficient time to 
meet all obligations incurred.” 

Mr. Vernon looked fixedly into the face of his 
lofty companion. He read there that that for¬ 
bade him to press the subject further. And he 
gazed for a moment in awe and admiration on 
that proud one, and left the office. The son, too, 
had heard all this, but dare not question him 
who still sat there silent and statue-like, gazing 
half-wildly upon the papers. 

The documents were all examined; and there 
was sufficient time for a full and complete in¬ 
vestigation; time to bring all his lofty legal 
knowledge to bear upon the case so confidingly 
and hopefully committed to his care and keeping 
by one who trusted that all would be well. 

And yet there was a sad misgiving of heart that 
he would not succeed. He knew not why. It 
was the first time he had felt this fear. And 
hours, and days, and nights he spent in prepara¬ 


tion for this one event, on which hong the for¬ 
tunes, the honor, the hopes, the happiness of a 
family. And still, still proud and mighty as he 
was, he shrank baok from the triaL For eom 
day® the family of Mr Vernon had been m 
town. But not once had the earnest en trea tie s 
of Frank, the repeated and pressing invitations 
of the father prevailed upon him to call at their 
hotel. He always politely yet proudly declined. 

The day oame for the triaL Thousands hed 
assembled to witness it. And as the renowned 
Mr. Ashton made his appearance in the crowded 
court-room, the mass inadvertently, as if is 
homage, as if in reverence, swayed back to kt 
him pass. Slightly, almost involuntarily, he 
bowed his acknowledgments; and the proud, 
firm step faltered, that smote upon the floor, for 
the first time. 

A shadow, like death, has darkened ever his 
soul. A weight, heavy and cold and oppmaave, 
hangs upon his shrinking heart, whose pik a 
beat low and slow beneath it. He cannot help it 

And when, as counsel for the defendant, hr 
arose to speak, there was a nervous movemest, 
a shrinking diffidence, a trembling timidity, s 
faint, low, broken tone, as if it were a first 
effort, a first attempt; and with ev er y wpokm 
word, a change oame over his lofty feature, 
over lip and brow, as if he were painfully cet- 
scious of his own embarrassment, of his ova 
failure. How strange all this. 

He whose gifted soul had never bent to fear; 
whose thoughts had grown strong and staufy 
in the exercise of its infinite faculties; whose 
mighty mind swayed the world with a pmr 
unseen, yet felt irresistibly; whose stern spirit 
like a proud and powerful presence, held in 
awe, elicited admiration, the homage of each 
and every one. 

And now that vast concourse gaze upon him 
in silent wonder. His friends watch him with a 
painful shuddering they cannot resist. His op¬ 
ponents, who have come np to the encounter in 
fear, knowing with whom they have to contend, 
feel a momentary relief. And a smile of score, 
of exultation, of triumph is seen on each haughty 
lip, that cannot be mistaken. 

Ashton pauses a moment. He is gazing around 
unconsciously over all that vast assembly. But 
he sees only a shadowy forest of human forts* 
and faces. The weight, the darkness on hi s 
heart gathers deeper. 

And there he stands, a proud, lofty, majos&i 
being, still silent, motionless, while his qaxdkf 
and painful breathings only tremble oa the 
crowded air. But a low, sweet voice, so lean, so 
thrilling, so bewildering, from the deep depth* 
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an unforgotten past whispers words that have 
once won him from darkness. He heard them 
then, and bowed to their holy teachings; he 
hears them now, in this one trying hour, and 
bends to their deep power, bends his strong soul 
and listens. 

The oharm is over; the spell is broken; the 
darkness has fled. A still small voioe in his 
heart is heard, “Forgive, as ye would be for¬ 
given.” 

He starts from his bewildering reverie. The 
white lip crimsons; the half-hidden temple 
flushes; the pale, cold forehead is warmed by 
an unseen breath, and a flush of almost fearful 
light springs to the deep, dark, beautiful eye. 
And then, in a voice whose tone is like the wild, 
winning music of some immortal harp, swept by 
trembling and impassioned Angers, that awakens 
echoes that die not away on earth, he speaks. 

And upon the gathering, the deepening still¬ 
ness there, breaks the proud, powerful, startling 
strains that charm with their fearless fascination. 
Over the hearers’ hearts sweep, in wild majesty 
that Omnipotent eloquence that is ever so irre¬ 
futable, irresistible. 

There is a lofty gracefulness in the bewildering 
language there breathed, there is a startling sub¬ 
limity in the careless composing of sentences and 
sentiments. Those words of argument, drawn 
from the deep depths of profound logic, of prac¬ 
tised reasoning, of urgent conclusions, are over¬ 
whelming in their proud strength, are all unan¬ 
swerable, unapproachable. 

And still thrilled that resistless eloquence 
through the hearts of the hearers; still rung his 
Jeep words among all that listening crowd; still 
trembled with wild vibrations that voice that 
aver had power to convince and subdue, that 
tone so low, and yet so deep and bewildering. 
And still as ever was Mr. Ashton successful in 
lis cause. 

Business had detained him in the court-room, 
>n the last day of the trial, until night. Then, 
rearied and dispirited, he gained the street 
Francis Vernon took his arm, and mechanically 
he latter walked by his side. The young men 
urned and ascended a flight of steps. The next 
aoment they stood in the broad entrance hall of 
lofty mansion. Francis Vernon spoke, 

“My father wished us to call here. He would 
ee you to-night.” 

Mr. Ashton started. He thought he had 
cached his own place of abode. It was too 
ite now to retreat, as the parlor doors were 
ung open and Mr. Vernon came forward with 
leased surprise, with a warm welcome to meet 
im, his preserver. 


Yet he dare not express all this to the high 
and haughty, yet kind and generous one. whom 
he felt had. saved him. And yet his gratitude 
was most fervent. After a moment’s silence, Mr. 
Vernon invited his guest to accompany him to his 
own apartment With a proud bow he obeyed. 

A beautiful girl rose as they entered. She 
sprang to her father’s side. She had not noticed 
the stranger’s entrance. She supposed her father 
was alone. She had not seen him dince his cause 
was decided. 

And now she wildly clings to him, and low, 
trembling words break from the quivering lip. 

“ Thank God, my father, you are saved your 
fortune, your honor, your all.” 

The father presses her closely to him, and 
bends his lip to her brow, and said, in a voice 
scarcely audible, and he stept aside, 

“And, my Ella, the one who has saved us is 
here.” 

Ella looks up. The stranger advances, a sad 
smile moves his lip as he extends his hand to the 
fair daughter of his client. 

Involuntarily she places her’s within it, and 
there it remains cold and passive, for the mild 
glance of her earnest eye is wandering over his 
stately person, is fixed upon that pale, proud 
face. 

His voice falls upon her ear, upon her heart as 
he speaks words to her. 

The quick crimson has faded from her brow, 
has fled from the trembling lip over which breaks 
the one wild cry, 

“Ernest Gray.” 

And then she hides her face upon her clasped 
hands from his view. 

And the voice is slightly tremulous that says, 

“Then I am not forgotten, Ella?” And with 
deep agitation that softened his rich voioe, he 
resumes, “Neither have 1 forgotten that angel 
one that brought that one holy gift, at the 
twilight hour, to a dying mother. Oh, that will 
ever be remembered.” 

Mr. Vernon stood gazing on the two in asto¬ 
nishment. All, all come baok like a darkened 
thunderbolt to his heart He read all now, and 
a low groan was wrung from his guilty soul. 

Unable to stand beneath the withering con¬ 
sciousness of his own conduct, he sank upon a 
seat ^d bent his blanched brow upon the table. 
What dark throes of agony wrung his wakened 
heart none but God knew. 

Ella gazed on the loved form of her father. A 
wild look of distress broke over her pale features 
as she said, 

“And you, sir, have done all this for us, when, 
when-” 
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“Speak not of it then, I entreat yon.” And 
the words were spoken with painful incoherenoy. 
“I have bat done a duty. I have bat practised 
what I early learned. I have bat lived oat the 
one life-lesson my dying mother breathed upon 
my childish lip, even when the dark corse of 
oppression gathered, lingered there. My mother 
has saved me. On all the past she has written 
for me, ‘Forgive, as yon would be forgiven/ 
This have 1 learned and loved. On this I have 
leaned my life. It has been a memory and a 
hope and a blessing. It has been a presence 
ever around me. It has been a promise on the 
covenant cloud. Like heaven this has come up 
to me, for my mother’s spirit has breathed it, 
and the deep curse that darkened my young life 
fled from thence forever. And it ever seems that 
my mother’s spirit is still watching over me and 
around me, is ever here to guard and to save, is 
ever whispering over holy words for me to live 
and practice. That angel presence is all, every 
thing to me.” 

Mr. Vernon lifted his face so pale, so haggard, 
so stamped with agony. Ella sprang to her 
father’s side. 

“Father, dear father,” she cried. 

But what words of consolation had she for him 
then? 

“Leave me, Ella, leave me alone,” he said, 
and the tone was hoarse and hollow. One mo¬ 
ment she gazed upon him and then obeyed. 

For long, long hours was the conference be¬ 
tween the two; and when Mr. Ashton sought his 
room that night it was with a perturbed step, 
with deep agitation in every movement, with a 
soul that had been stirred to its very depths. 

And what thoughts still swept through his 
tired heart, as hour after hour passed by, with 
his throbbing temples on his clasped hands, none 
might ever know. And as to arose and paced 
his spacious chamber, one low sentence was said, 

“No, no. It was but the wild and earnest 
enthusiasm of gratitude. Only that for me, only 
that and fame, cold, hollow and mocking.” 

And a low, mournful sigh succeeded, that told 
to the midnight silence there what would not 
have been breathed to another, told of the deep 
wants of the heart, of its yearnings and its 
longings, of the holy passion and sublime love 
that was ever its birth-right, though all might 
be forever hidden from the world by a resem¬ 
blance of pride and coldness, by life’s shadows 
ever deepening, by the fame that was to him a 
destiny. 

A few more days did Mr. Vernon spend in 
town—not again had Mr. Ashton called upon 
them. He pleaded business and deolined. And 


yet ever in those hours of weariness and study 
there was a sweet, sad face looking into his. 
There were tearful eyes lifted timidly to his own. 
There was an angel one bearing a holy gift to a 
dying mother. Ever in his midnight hours that 
gentle vision of the past came up. Ever in hb 
morning dreams that pure picture of the present 
was near. Ever in the evening hour of prayer 
it was there. A beautiful being, whose form vat 
one of graceful elegance, whose face was one if 
pleading loveliness, knelt to him to thank bin 
for a mercy deed. And only came up that vestal 
vision so enchantingly, so mockingly. 

Was not his heart too high, too haughty, tot 
proud to love? Had not the world said this! 
Had not the many, wearied in their ineffectual 
efforts to win his worship, echoed it? 

“ I must go home for a few weeks, Mr. Asbtos, 
my sister is dying,” said Francis Vernon. 

Mr. Ashton started. The announcement was 
new. The warm flush fled from his shaded fore¬ 
head of almost feminine fairness; and white and 
tremulous was the lip that answered, 

“Go then, immediately.” 

The words were spoken with one breath. Thi 
next moment he was in his own apartment 

“Ella Vernon dying l” 

The words were not spoken, were not whis¬ 
pered, were not breathed; but he felt that aS 
of life was fading from his vision, was dying h 
his heart as this one fearful thought thrilkd 
wildly through it. 

That long, long day, that long night was passed 
in anguish, in the agony of dying hope, of dark¬ 
ened happiness. And then, calm and proud aa4 
stately, he pursued his usual routine of wearying 
avocations. 

And yet with what nervous impatience did he 
expect a letter from his friend. Hone came 
And heavily the hours wore on; and days tad 
weeks, and still was the young man abroad, sad 
still he had not heard from him. Bat in the 
public prints he read of the continued illness of 
the beautiful and accomplished Miss Vernon. 

And now it was with a shudder that he took 
up a public journal. He feared to find a dif¬ 
ferent announcement. And yet with a restless 
movement, with a searching glance that took m 
every word, he glanced over published paragraph 
and page. 

A note is placed in the hands of Mr. Ashton. 
It is from Francis Vernon. With a convulsive 
effort he breaks the seal. With the calmness of 
despair he read the contents: 

“Mr. Ashton —My dear friend, much as yen 
have done for us, ever sensible of the obfign- 
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tions we hare incurred, still under the deep and 
abiding sense of the injuries you have received, 

I have yet another, still another favor to ask of 
you. I would commit to your trust the delicacy 
of a dying sister. With your honor it will be as 
safe as with heaven. I fear not. The secret will 
be held sacred. Ella loves you. And yet even 
this confession I have not wrung from her heart 
But in her troubled dreams, at the midnight 
hour, she has told it all. She has prayed that 
she might see you but once, once more. Will 
you grant this unspoken request of one that is 
dying for you? your own feelings must answer 
this. ‘Yours, F. Vernon.” 

In an elegant apartment, close by the open 
window, on the dark cushions of a sofa, half 
supported by pillows, reclined the still beautiful 
Ella Vernon. Through the careless folds of the 
rich curtains, through the pale passion flower 
blossoms that drape the proud pillars of the 
portico, through the clematis that clings to the 
costly casement, through the trembling wild 
vine-leaves, whose heavy fragrance seems well 
nigh oppressive, the warm sunlight still strug¬ 
gled, and its softened rays pressed the faded 
forehead of the sleeping girl, and mingled with 
the ungathered tresses of damp hair that lay 
darkly on the muslin folds of her snowy robe. 
And pale flower leaves, wafted in by the evening 
breeze, lay, light-like, upon the helpless form, 
among the masses of fair hair, as if scattered 
there by the white wing of hope. 

Ella sleeps. Francis Vernon, in that one hour, 
is the only watoher there, there where the loved 
one is dying. 

Slowly the door is opened, and Mr. Ashton 
enters unannounced. 

The brother starts from his seat. Wildly he 
wrings the hand of his friend, but does not speak, 
and, fearing to betray too much emotion, leaves 
the apartment. 

Mr. Ashton is there alone. Long he gazes on 
the beautiful and slumbering form before him. 
Long he gazes on the face so white,, so lovely 
still. The foot of death is not there yet. Long 
he remains kneeling there beside that uncon¬ 
scious one, counting the slight respiration tliat 
scarcely moved the cold folds of finest muslin ] 
that drape the faded form. Long he remains | 
there counting the faint pulses that are strug- ] 
gling low and irregularly at the transparent ] 
wrist. And long he gazes as he would on a ] 
piece of still and beautiful sculpture. j 

And was death watching there too ? j 

The thought flashes fearfully through his i 
heart. With a trembling hand he pushes back 1 


the damp, heavy tresses from that white brow. 
It has disturbed the deep slumber. 

She moved and moaned, and murmured the 
name of him whose listening heart had heard the 
whispered, broken words. 

“I am here, dearest,” was breathed low on a 
dying music strain. 

Slowly those large, soft eyes were opened. 
Slowly a slight flush stole to the faded, shaded 
temple. Slowly he olasped her wasted hands 
together, and a faint whisper trembled over the 
white lip, 

“Father, I thank Thee.” 

But the effort was too much. A change came 
over the fair features, and she sank back power¬ 
less upon the damp pillows. 

Was this death? 

Mr. Ashton wildly summoned assistance. But 
she had only fainted, and with ready restoratives 
was soon restored. 

A few hours later, and he still stands there by 
that sick one’s couch. The man of God too is 
there. The consecrating marriage rite is there 
performed, so strangely startling in its deep 
power, so holy in its trustingness, so beautiful 
in its earnest truthfulness, so pure in its solemn 
Bacredness. 

The hallowed ceremony is over, and the dying 
girl is a bride, the bride of one loved from early 
childhood. And then, and there, in that one 
shadowy hour, the evening hour of prayer, can 
you not see that angels are registering there, to 
be held holy, to be remembered forever? 

Mr. Vernon had been humbled to the very 
dust, and from thence he arose a changed being, 
a better man, a worshipper of his God. And in 
low and broken acoents he said to him to whom 
all was due, 

“You have saved to me my inheritance, you 
have saved to me my honor, you have saved to 
me my child, and—the eternal blessings of a 
holy God will ever be with you: you nobly for¬ 
gave as you would be forgiven. And may, oh, 
may my heavenly Father too pardon me for all 
the dark wrongs I have wrought.” 

And was not the poor, lone, desolate orphan 
boy’8 prayer heard, heard and answered, an¬ 
swered from above? 

He had returned good for evil. He had lived 
out his mother’s lessons, had given them to the 
world, a free-will offering. And from bis high 
heart there rose the one eternal anthem of grati¬ 
tude, of love, of worship for this. 

But—the world will tell you that this is not 
true to nature, yet it is true to heaven. The 
mighty mountain, the wild-wood land, the far- 
off forest, the valley plain; the ocean’s roar and 
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the river’s rash, and the lakelet lone and the 
bounding brook. And then the morning sun and 
the evening twilight, and the midnight shadows, 
and the wild-bird’s song and its hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving to its Maker, God. And then 
the wildly clinging vines, and the forest flowers, 
and the prairie blossoms, and light and shadow; 
and zephyrs’ breathings, and the wind-god’s 
voice, and the thunder's tone, and, and- 

This is nature, all nature. 

The poet sees it thus; the painter pictures it 
all; the mind and heart receive it. It is nature, 
ail nature. And the painter and the poet too 
will tell you of a higher and holier one. They 
will point you to the past, when Jesus lived 
and labored and taught, and suffered, and died. 
They will point you to the cross and to Calvary. 
The poet will picture to your imagination with 
the pen of inspiration, that one holy, god-like 
came to earth, that humbled Himself thus to 
come among the works of His own hand; to be 
here, here; to be despised, insulted, persecuted 
and slain for a lost, lost world, that he came to 
save, to forgive, to win to heaven by His words 
and His works. Is he less a painter or a poet 
that tells you this than Him who spreads out to 
your view, all alluringly, the scenery of nature? 

Nay, but few fine minds, but few lofty souls, 
but few unworldly hearts, even alive to the high 
and the holy, ever awake to the true and the 
great, ever conscious of an innate, almost infinite 
power, whose gaze is above and beyond earth, 
who has felt in his heart the breathings of 
heaven, who has felt upon the soul the rod of 
consecration—can do this. 

His pictures are wrought from his own soul. 
His pictures are wrought from his own spirit 
imaginings. His poetry is limned from the light 
of a lofty heart, that soars upward and onward 
in the strength of God, listening, ever listening 
to that voice that is eternal, that guides, directs 
and counsels, ever listening to these whisperings 
none else may hear, and yet here, on the earth, 
lowly and lone as was the son of God. 

How often are such painters and such pictures 
set aside. They are not true to nature. But yet 
they are true to Heaven, and heaven is within 
the heart. No marvel that its emanations, its 
creations, its conceptions are the very spirit of 
inspiration—the very words that Jesus taught, 
the very life that he lived, our Saviour here on 
the earth. 

It is nature—the village gathering, the village 
gossip. The pen has traced it out for the world 
to see. It is true. But are there no higher scenes 
for the painter’s pencil, no holier themes for the 
poet’s pen, no mightier mental developments; 


no loftier life to live? Yes, yea. And yet the 
picture is set aside. The world cannot under¬ 
stand it. The world cannot appreciate it It is 
too high, too holy, it is too much like heaven. 
It oannot be true. 

It is true. True to the lives of a few whose 
hearts may be, have been trial-tried, have been 
sanctified by suffering, have thus been fitted for 
this one high immortal work, that earth fill 
trample upon, whose beautiful workmanship it 
oannot behold. 

Yet is he less a painter and a poet? The 
picture is one of purity, perfection, of the post 
of truth. The holy heart-heroism the world 
knows not of; it is too noble, too spiritual Yet 
it is felt within the soul. It lives there forever. 
God sees it, acknowledges it, owns it; the hgbt 
is from above, the light is love, love haDoved 
and eternal. 

Oh, world, spurn not the spirit of nature. 
Turn not away from the teachings of truth 
though that truth is the still small voice rf 
Heaven, “Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

Mother, teach this to that son of thine. ffi 
it over to his childish mind. Breathe iterate 
his proud heart. Live it in thy life, li it to? 
pure a precept to tell to that wayward boy’ U 
it too holy a lesson to learn the world? >’av, 
nay, it is the doctrine that Jesus taught It b 
the precept that He practised. It is the life that 
He lived, lived on the earth. This, “Forgive, 
as ye would be forgiven.” 

They are the words the Redeemer would haw 


the world hear, the world believe and practice- 
And there are yet hearts left that will belWw 
it, that will reoeive it. There are yet hear* 
left that have learned the heavenly lesson, the 
will live it. 

It is true to the lives and the hearts of mas? 


who have struggled long beneath the weight ■ 
woe and wrong, that is there, still deepens 


and darkening, and who can say, in the stresgfi 
of heaven can say, “I forgive, as I would te 
forgiven.” 

Mother, teach this lesson to thy wayward bq 
to that child of thine; breathe it to his bed 
whisper it to his spirit, live it ever in thy Hfl 
and pray God to add His blessing. Believe, d 
it will be given. 

Mother, listen. The future of that chili | 
warmly cherished, so earnestly worsliipped, 
with thee. Mould that mind aright. Guide til 
struggling soul into all of truth. Bend the swfl 
spirit to the teachings of heaven. Breathe h 
that young and yearning heart the holy iesM 
of Jesus. Whisper still the beautifal wotSB 
“ Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” ■ 
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NIGHTGOWN. 

A CHARADE IN THREE A C T 8. 

BT MAYBERRY BBOTHSBB. 


ACT I.—NIGHT— 


Dramatis Personas ,— Poob Man.—Little Boys.—Coffee Man.—Policeman.— 
Dandy.—Fighting Man. 

Scene —An imaginary Street by night. 


Enter Policeman with japan table-coyer oyer 
his shoulders for a cape, and holding in his hand 
a lantern. He tries all the doors round to see if 
they are fast. A rattle is heard in the distance, 
when exit the Policeman hurriedly. 

Enter Little Boys shivering. They point to 
their mouths and shake their heads to say they 
hare had no food all day, and then huddle to¬ 
gether against the door, and go to sleep. 

Enter Coffee Man dragging the music stand 
with the kettle and tray of tea-things on it. He 
puts his hand on one side of his mouth as if 
shouting, when 



Enter Poob Men who collect round stall and 
ind drink, whilst others warm themselves at the 
ire under his kettle. 

Enter Policeman, who discovers the Little 
Soys sleeping against the door. He draws his 


staff and orders them to move on. Little Boys 
begin crying, when Policeman drives them away. 

rJh 

Enter Fighting Man with a shooting jacket 
and jaokboots on. His hair is cut short, and 
over his eye is a black patch. He is protecting 
Dandies who have been making a night of it. 
It is with great difficulty they can walk. Their 
cravats are twisted round, and their coats thrown 
wide open, to show the dreadful condition they 
are in. 

Poor Men gather round Dandies and petition 
to be treated to something to drink. Fighting 
Man orders them off, threatening to knock them 
down, but they still ask for drink. Dandies at 
last give 'money to Fighting Man, who goes off 
with Polioeman, and soon returns, bearing several 
bottles of champagne and a pewter pot. They 
drink. 



The Dandies then, to pass the time, order 
sir Fighting Man to stand up and square at 
liceman. They fight 

Policeman is knocked down. Dandies in their 


delight give him money. At last they grow so 
boisterous that, being unable to walk, they are 
carried out by the Mob, headed by Policeman 
and Fighting man. Exeunt omnes . 


ACT II.—GOWN. 


I>ramatis Personae .— A Gentleman. —His Wife.—Draper’s Assistant. 


ne 1 —As much like Chesnut Street as possible. To the right a splendid Gottm is seen hanging in 
an imaginary Draper's window , and labeled “Very Cheap, Four Dollars.” 


stem Gentleman and His Wife in walking 
ume. The Gentleman observing the gown in 
pep’s window, starts with fear, and endeavors 


to drag His Wife on. But she is riveted to the 
spot with admiration, and refuses to stir. The 
Gentleman clasps his hands in horror, when 
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Enter Draper's Assistant, who in an engag¬ 
ing manner invites the Lady to enter. He points 



to the gown and then to the shop, until at last 
the Lady is persuaded and enters, rapidly fol¬ 
lowed by the Gentleman, who thumps his hat 
on his head, and buttons his coat to show his 
dreadful state of mind. 

Scene 2 —Interior of Draper's shop. On one side 
is planted a table as counter . Chairs t Sfc. 

Enter Draper’s Assistant ushering in a Gen- 
•tleman and His Wife, to whom with pleasing 
smiles he offers chairs, and begs them to be 
seated. He takes down the gown and holds it 
before the Lady, who is enchanted with it. She 


is, however, greatly surprised at the highnea 
of the price, and with a fascinating espressos 
holds up three fingers as an offer. The Draper’s 



Assistant, in a most gentlemanly manner, in¬ 
stantly refuses it, and to tempt the Lady holds 
the dress up before her. The gown looks » 
lovely that the bargain is instantly struck, tnd 
the Gentleman called upon to pay the four 
dollars. With many sighs he gives the money 
his eyes being all the time fixed on the ceiling 
in a look of anguish. The Draper’s Assistant, 
placing his hands on the table and leaning ever, 
pretends to ask whether he can do anything the 
that evening, when exit the Gentleman hurriedly 
dragging His Wife after him. 



ACT III.—N IGHTGOWN. 

Dramatis Personce .— Old Gentleman. — Chambermaid.—Boots. 


Scene —Bedroom at an Hotel. Against 

Enter Old Gentleman, who has just arrived 
by the train, wrapped in a heavy cloak with the 
collar turned up and* a comforter round it. He 
carries a wet umbrella, and his trousers are 
splashed with mud. He is followed by the 
Boots, carrying a night candlestick and a large 
portmanteau. 

idti 

Old Gentleman informs the Boots that he is 
wet through, by wringing his coat-tails and 
shivering. Boots is affected, and recommends 
a glass of semething hot, which greatly pleases 
the Old Gentleman. Exit Boots. 

Old Gentleman then throws off his cloak, and 
placing his portmanteau on a chair, endeavors 
to unlock it. But his key will not turn, and 
growing impatient he forces the lock with his 
umbrella. As soon as he has lifted up the lid 


the wall a sofa as bedstead. Chairs , Sfc. 

he falls back in horror, and presses his forehead. 
He intimates that it is not his trunk, and lifting 



up a lady’s nightgown, dashes it fiercely from 
him. Rushing to the bell-rope, he pulls it 
violently. But nobody comes, and being wet 
through, he determines on going to bed. 

He slips on the nightgown, and taking out s 
well-frilled nightcap, he puts it on, and jumps 
into sofa for bedstead. 



Enter Boots with a tumbler of hot water tor 
grog. On seeing the Old Gentleman dressed as 
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a ltdy he is surprised, and, fancying he has seeks to console him for the unintentional in- 
mistaken the room, apologizes, and is about to suit He explains to her the dreadful state he 
retreat, when Old Gentleman beckons him to is in, and shows her his whiskers. She screams 
advance. Boots blushes deeply, refuses, and and rushes from the room. 

Hies from the room. Old Gentleman nearly driven mad, leaps from 

Enter Chambermaid, bowing to Old Gentle- bed, and, with the white sheet over him, hurries 
man, who is boiling over with passion. She away in search of her. (Soft mtme.) 



THE BLIND CHILD TRYING TO GRASP A SUNBEAM. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


I cannot catch the sunshine, 

Dear mother, tell me why 
A gentle, little sunbeam 
Should be so strangely shy ? 

I feel it touch my forehead, 

And softly kiss my cheek, 

But when my hand would grasp it 
Its place in vain I seek. 

I hope it does not fear me, 

Like that dear little bird 
That sang to me so sweetly, 

But flew soon as I stirred— 

I would not long confine it, 

Do, mother, tell it so! 

I cannot, cannot find it, 

Where did the sunbeam go? 


It mnst be very lovely, 

Pray has it silken wings? 

Or petals like the flow’ret 
That in the meadow springs? 

I wonder if it has a voice, 

Do tell me, mother, dear! 

And will yon in onr morning walks 
Lead me where I may hear? 

But, mother, yon are weeping, 

I hear a choking sigh— 

Please, mamma, let me kiss you, 
And do not, do not cry. 

I will be very patient, 

Nor for the sunlight pine; 

Bnt tell me if in Heawen 
I shall not see it shine. 


THERE’S A BEAUTIFUL GLEN, LOVE. 

BY HELEN M. LADD. 


Thiers’s a beautiful glen, love. 
With sweet odors freighted, 

And many a gem, love, 

By fancy created. 

Where music comes sweet, lovo, 
From cup, leaf, and flower, 

And strange fairies meet, love, 

To dance in eaoh bower. 

Through this exquisite grCve, love, 
Flows a beautiful river, 

And garlands gem-wove, love, 
Droop over it ever. 


Would that I were now, love, 
Down this river gliding 
With yon at the prow, love, 

And Faith our skiff guiding. 

With the breeze on our brow, love, 
With the snn ever shining, 

With vigil and vow, love, 

Our true hearts entwining. 

The name of this glen, love, 

Is Hope, and the river 
With its ripple and gem, love, 

Is Love and Forever. 
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THE FIRST QUARREL. 


BY EXILE 80UYBSTRE. 


One evening as I mounted the stairs with the 
rapidity usual to me, after a long absence, I 
heard Clara's clear ringing laugh, mingled with 
the gentle tones of my dear Marcelle; both 
heard, and hastened to meet me. 

I took them in my arms, and my kisses de¬ 
scended from the brow of the mother to that of 
the child. 

“Well, thank God," I oried, gayiy, “this is a 
happy home 1" 

“Do you not know the news then?" Marcelle 
interrupted, her whole face glowing with plea¬ 
sure. 

“No, what is it?" 

“The child can speak?" 

“No, can she really?" 

“Listen!" 

And addressing the little girl in her most 
caressing tone, she entreated her to repeat the 
syllables which she had uttered before. Clara 
replied at first only with those confused but 
charming murmurs belonging to early infancy; 
but suddenly, seeming to think better of it, she 
distinctly called “Papa," and held out her little 
hands to me. 

Overjoyed, I clasped her in my arms. This 
first word lisped forth with difficulty, seemed to 
me as a second birth. The child had quitted 
the phalanx of mutes, where until now she had 
been confounded with the creatures of instinct, 
to enter that endowed with speech, reserved for 
the sons of Adam only. She had begun to claim 
her right to the sovereignty of creation; until 
now she had been but a living image, henceforth 
another soul was added to our life. 

As might be expected, Marcello’s affection for 
Clara was redoubled, and she became her sole 
thought and care. To material wants was now 
added solicitude about her moral training. She 
must watch the awakening mind, protect it from 
unfavorable influences, and surround it, like 
Montaigne's cradle, with harmonious sounds and 
lovely visions! And thus the chain became every 
day more heavy, each fresh improvement of 
Clara's, by creating a fresh obligation, added 
another link; and I beheld it increasing with 
her growth until it filled the house, and drove 
me from it. 

Marcelle felt it, and as an inevitable oonse- 


quenoe suffered; but her maternal instinct, 
added to her exaggerated ideas of duty, made 
her struggle against these very natural feeling: 
and these differences of opinion gave rite, tn 
often, to mutual irritation and annoyance. 

One summer’s evening I returned home, von 
and mentally wearied with a hard day’s vat 
A refreshing breeze was just beginning to rise, 
after the overpowering heat of the day, ui 
whispered among the leaves, as it bore ales; the 
perfume of a thousaud flowers; whilst tie list 
rays of the setting sun bathed the white taatt 
in the suburbs with a glittering flood of fi£t 
My heart was swelling from the long day’s 
oppression, and feeling as though my feet hid 
wings, I hurried home. 

Formerly, Marcelle was on the watch for ij 
return, and hastened to meet me; but aw 
Clara had engrossed her whole time, I had he 
forced to renounoe this sweet custom. I cn&ot 
tell why I so particularly regretted its losi this 
evening, but I longed to see her, and take hr 
out with me, to enjoy the delicious freshness 
the evening. 

I entered quickly, and asked for her inme 
diately; she was in her own sitting-room, whid 
had for some time been devoted to the child’s 
use; there I found her, her head buried is hr 
hands, whilst Clara, surrounded by her pfy- 
things, was seated on the floor at some little 
distance, pouting and with tears yet wet ape 
her cheeks. 

I saw at the first glanoe how matters etoc-i 
there had been another of the child’s outbreak 
which were becoming every day more freqoeat 

1 had returned happy and comforted; but the 
sight of the two countenances before me ws 
sufficient to dispel all my joy; it came like i 
cloud to shroud the sunshine of my heart. How¬ 
ever, I conquered my first impulse, whick b* 
been to turn away, and approaching Mareelk 
I begged, with a smile, to be informed of tk 
cause of this grand quarrel; but the mother vu 
indignant at my treating the matter so lightly 
and began an enumeration of her troubles. 

They were the thousand anxieties of an orer 
watchful mind. Attentive to the child’s smatot 
actions, and from them deducting the 
serious consequences, as if it were the peed* 
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privilege of infancy to be ever influenced by the 
profoundest reason, which no man constantly 
obeys, she gave a meaning to every word and 
every motion, and imagined an intention to exist 
in the mere caprice of a moment. I had very 
often endeavored to warn her against her dan¬ 
gerous habit of drawing inferences, to persuade 
hep to let the seed germinate by itself, always 
taking care to supply it with water and sun¬ 
shine, without prejudging the ear which is to 
result from it; but all my efforts had been un¬ 
availing, and they were not more fortunate this 
time. I was again obliged to listen to what I 
had so often heard before. Clara was selfish 
and obstinate; her affection was interested; she 
was submissive, or disobedient, according to 
fancy! 

And then came, heaven knows, what conse¬ 
quences and fears for the far-distant future I I 
listened with ill-restrained impatience, for time 
was flying, and the rays of the setting sun were 
rapidly dying away one by one. I took advan¬ 
tage of the first pause made by Marcelle, to try 
to soothe her, and, as she was about to reply, I 
rose and took her hand. 

“Time enough to be serious to-morrow!” I 
s*id, gay Ij; “I want you to go with me to the 
nursery-grounds. My father expects us, and if 
we do not .hasten, the nightingale will have 
finished her song.” 

“Go out!” exclaimed Marcelle, “and the 
child?” 

“We will take her with us,” I replied. 

“Is it not too far?” 

“I will carry her, if necessary.” 

She went to the window and looked out 

“Good heavens!” she said, “but it is-1 

am fearful of the evening air, my dear: see, the 
mist is already beginning to rise; it will not do 
for Clara to encounter it.” 

“Well then?” I exclaimed, in thrf restless 
manner of a man who stands in need of air 
and exercise, “we will leave her in Jeanne’s 
care.” 

“Leave Clara here! impossible,” Marcelle 
hastily replied: “every time I absent myself I 
feel the grievous consequenoes of my neglect; 
and now, more than ever, am I anxious to keep 
her with me, and constantly watch over her.” 

“Now listen to me, Marcelle,” I answered, 
quickly; “there is, notwithstanding, a limit to 
all things, and it is not right that our two whole 
existences should be devoted to this child; she 
was given us by God to be our consolation, I 
should think, rather than a jailer.” 

“Oh, pray!” interrupted Marcelle, her eyes 
filling with tears, “do not bring up that subject 


again; do you not believe that it pains me to 
refhse you?” 

“ But why attempt to accomplish an impossible 
task?” I cried, out of all patience. “The child 
must learn some day or other to walk alone, 
then why accustom her to be always supported? 
Does woman’s sole duty on earth consist in rear¬ 
ing her offspring? Can it be a law of nature, 
that over each imperfect creature in the cradle, 
another completed being should stand guard, 
flaming sword in hand, to ward off the spirit of 
evil? What necessity can there be for this con¬ 
stant external guardian, when God has planted 
one in the heart of each of us? Conscience 
awakes of itself, but requires exercise to 
strengthen it!” 

“I am perfectly aware that our opinions differ 
on this point,” replied Marcelle, in a trembling 

voice; “but-if I am mistaken, why not be 

more lenient?” 

“ Because the error into which you have fallen 
is dangerous to all three; because Clara’s little 
arms entwined around our necks, ought to bring 
us closer, rather than separate us; but you place 
her between us as a wall, you make her a trouble, 
a restraint; and you hazard in this game, not 
only our more social pleasures, but the true ap¬ 
preciation of our duties! Are you sure that the 
child you now make an obstacle will not become 
less dear? that her faults will not sooner exhaust 
our patience, and that you will not convert an 
intended joy into a burden?” 

“At least I can answer for myself,” said Mar¬ 
celle, whom the severity of my tone had offended, 
and who was passing gradually from sorrow to 
bitterness. 

“Then you would insinuate,” said I, wounded 
in my turn, “ that I alone am capable of forget¬ 
ting my duty?” 

“Was it I who expressed that fear?” 

“At least you exculpated yourself at my ex¬ 
pense. But no matter, this thirst for martyrdom 
is a necessary attribute of your sex; you like to 
feel the crown of thorns; and if God in His 
mercy lays it lightly on your brows, you press 
it down with both your hands: every one of you 
has more or less of the passion for self-immola¬ 
tion?” 

Marcelle started, and the blood rushed to her 
face. It was the first time, in all our disagree¬ 
ments, that a bitter word had passed my lips; 
she gave me one sorrowful look, then drawing 
herself up, said coldly, 

“So be it, but what need then of this discus¬ 
sion? The wise do not argue with fools.” 

And taking Clara by the hand, she passed into 
the salon. 
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I made a motion to detain her and offer some 
excuse, but my pride prevented me; perhaps 
also I yet felt somewhat aggrieved. I had come 
home my heart swelling with happy hopes, and 
I oould not yet forgive her for having so sud¬ 
denly dissipated them. 

My feelings were not improved by a burst of 
laughter from the child, evidently elicited by her 
mother’s efforts to amuse her. Presently I heard 
the piano; Maroelle was playing her noisiest 
quadrilles, to the evident great delight of Clara, 
who shouting with joy, endeavored to keep time 
with her feet to the music. I forgot that this 
was mere show to conceal her sorrow; and that 
this forced gayety was assumed to prevent the 
ready tears from flowing: I took the gay mask 
as a defiance, and answered with a bravado. 

I sought in the drawers of the bureau for a 
forgotten oigar, the last vestige of my past ex¬ 
travagances, and having found one, began with 
the greatest effrontery to fill her little boudoir 
with clouds of smoke! Marcelle continued to 
play her giddiest dances, I whistled my liveliest 
airs, each doing his best to vex the other, as 
much from regret as spite. 

We were surprised by aunt Roubert in this 
agreeable occupation; she made her appearance 
at the door of the little room, just as I finished 
my cigar. 

“Eh! eh! you seem very merry here,” she 
said; “my dear boy, you sing like a lark.” 

“It’s the only way to drown the noise of the 
piano,” said I, throwing a glance of ill-humor 
toward the salon; 

“Ah! the piaflO tries your nerves, poor thing,” 
said aunt, gayly, as she opened the window to 
get rid of the acrid odor of the tobacco. 

Marcelle, hearing Madame Roubert’s voice, 
had hastened into the room, and now remarked 
that my tastes must have suddenly and strangely 
altered, as it was only a few days ago that I had 
passed an entire evening in listening to this very 
music which now seemed so much to annoy me. 

“Well, very likely! why are you surprised?” 
asked aunt Roubert, as, already established in 
the easy-chair, she was beginning to knit; “do 
you not know that we weary at last, even of that 
we like best? there should be moderation in all 
things, my dear.” 

I darted a sharp glance at Marcelle, who felt, 
rather than saw it, and colored slightly. 

“Doubtless, dear aunt, when it concerns our 
pleasures, and-” 

“And even when our duties are concerned,” 
peremptorily added Madame Roubert. 

“Hear, hear,” said I, almost involuntarily: 
Marcelle bit her lip. 


“It seems to me,” she replied, “that on tie 
latter point, negligence is more general than u 
excess of ardor.” 

“But not the less to be feared,” replied her 
aunt; “and I have reason to say so, as I have 
experienced it.” 

“You?” I cried, “where and how?” 

“Ah! it is an odd story, my child,” said she, 
with a sigh. “You would hardly believe it of 
me now; but I was once young like the reet tf 
you! Your uncle was the husband of my choke, 
and I was never happy unless knitting, or work¬ 
ing at his elbow; so, when business was over.he 
used to come and seat himself on the low chair 
at my feet, and ^ell me all he had done duriag 
the day; enter into all his difficulties, and thoagfc 
I sometimes understood very little about it, I 
wished for no greater happiness than to listea to 
him.” 

She stopped, hesitated, and looked up alia. 

“You are laughing at the old woman, are jet 
not?” she said, with a timid embarrassment no; 
belonging to her age, and of whioh I should aat 
have suspected her. 

I warmly protested against such an idea, and 
Maroelle with a kiss entreated her to contiiat 
The old lady shook her head—“Oh, but *taethe 
usual way, we cannot believe we shall ever grew 
old, nor forget that we have been young! Bat 
no matter—I was saying then, that I had became 
accustomed to your uncle’s society, I had made 
it, so to say, my daily bread, and prayed that I 
might never be deprived of it. Unfortunately 
I had not taken into consideration M. Roubert’s 
zealous activity in* the discharge of his business. 

“One fine day, he took into his head to think 
that the work left to the junior clerks, would he 
better done by himself, that there was need ef 
reform in the office, and that it concerned kis 
honor to look to it. Immediately there was a 
grand rummaging of papers, looking over of 
dusty files, and yellow deeds. Every evening he 
returned loaded with papers; which he remained 
till past midnight arranging. It was impossible 
to find out whether he were too hot or too cold, 
what dish he would prefer, or to inquire if there 
was any news in the paper; from the moment he 
seated himself at the writing-table, he became a 
nonentity, and I might as well have been alone! 

“On Saturday, at least, I tried to tear him 
from his work, to take a walk with me along 
the river, or through the fields; but it was all tf 
no use; there was always some document to 
look over, or some calculation to prove. Fiirt I 
pouted, then I cried; and last of all I got angry 
in good earnest I felt that if matters went oa 
much longer in this manner, he at his pen, ant 
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I at my needle, we were in a fair way to become 
strangers to each other; so one day, grown bold 
by the sorrow I felt, I said to myself—-this state 
of things has lasted long enough, and must be 
put an end to. Never shall I forget that day I 
It was an afternoon in Whitsuntide, about the 
middle of the delightful month of May. The 
sun shone brightly on the tops of the houses, the 
sparrows chirped in the gutters till they were 
hoarse, and the bells rang out merrily. I watched 
my neighbors, in their new clothes, double-locking 
their doors, and preparing to go a Maying; and 
as I looked my heart grew sad within me, till at 
last I made up my mind. I went straight to 
your uncle, who had seated himself at his writ¬ 
ing-table and was mending a pen, laid my hand 
upon his arm, and resolutely said, 

44 4 To-day is a holiday; we have worked hard 
all the week, and ought to rest to-day; come, 
and take a saunter in the fields.' 

44 ‘Impossible, dearest,' he said, gently: 4 1 
have these accounts to look over, and, * 4 duty 
first, and pleasure after," you know.* 

44 ‘But,' I interrupted, ‘there is no duty which 
has any right to monopolize a man’s entire life, 
or to exempt him from all other obligations. 
You promised me your love and society: do you 
already regret that promise?' 

44 4 1!' he said. ‘Is it possible you can think 
such a thing, Jeanne?' 

44 ‘Then prove the contrary by giving me your 
society during the hours that I have a right to 
it' 

44 He still endeavored to raise his conscientious 
scruples as reasons for denying them, but I in¬ 
terrupted him. I told him there was far more 
pride than conscientiousness in these pretensions 
to doing better than the rest of the world; and 
that if he desired to be just, he must divide his 
time and attention between his various duties: 
and as he still resisted, I made a sudden dash at 
his papers, and seized them in my arms. 

44 4 What are you about?’ he cried. 

44 ‘Rescuing my husband from his business,' I 
boldly replied, whilst cramming the papers into 
my linen-chest, the key of which I turned and 
put in my pocket." 

44 And what did M. Roubert do?" I exclaimed. 

44 He started up angrily enough," she replied, 
44 turned red, and then pale; but I brought him 
his hat, took his arm and said, come! so sweetly, 
that he was obliged to smile in spite of himself, 
and there was peace between us." 

“But since?" 

44 Afterward," she said, 44 he moderated his 
zeal, and never again forgot that-he was not 
merely a business man." 


My eyes and Marcelle’s met, but only for a 
moment; she turned away abruptly, and rose to 
put the ohild, who had begun to fret, to bed. 

I then remembered that my father was expect¬ 
ing me. I had letters of business to consult him 
upon; and, begging Madame Roubert to excuse 
me, I set off for his lodgings. 

I was in that state of mind when one looks 
upon the dark side of everything, and all around 
me seemed to add to my melancholy feelings; 
during my whole walk I met nobody but beg¬ 
gars, or drunken people quarreling. Even my 
father, generally so calm and serene, was that 
evening quite overcome. He had just heard of 
the total ruin of a friend gf his youth, who had 
been suddenly reduced from wealth to poverty, 
at an age when the mind finds it difficult to 
change one set of ideas for another. 

He proposed that we should walk, as was his 
custom when he felt the need of motion to calm 
his mind. We went down to the nursery-ground, 
and wandered by moonlight through its alleys. 
The flowering acacias perfumed the air; the sky 
glittered with innumerable stars, and the sound 
of our footsteps was lost on the freshly-made 
paths. In this manner we made the round of 
the grounds, exchanging only, at long intervals, 
a few words; whilst the sole sounds which in 
the still evening met our ears, were the distant 
rumbling of the market wagons, and the barking 
of a dog on a neighboring farm. At last, the 
church clock struck eleven: my father remem¬ 
bered that I had others expecting me, and bid 
me good night. 

I returned slowly home. This walk under the 
clear sky of night, had soothed the irregular and 
quickened pulses of my heart; my head was 
clear, and I felt a longing for that peace and 
love which constitutes the charm of home. I 
was no longer angry with Marcelle; I no longer 
blamed her; but anxious on my side for a recon¬ 
ciliation, I feared to find her less disposed for it; 
I doubted what reception I should meet with, 
whilst a foolish pride counselled me not to be 
the first to make advances. 

I very leisurely mounted the stairs, divided 
between my desire for a reconciliation and this 
false and foolish pride. I quietly opened the 
door; the lamp was extinguished, and all was 
dark and silent A sharp pang shot through my 
heart 

She has not heard me, I thought, and is asleep 
most likely. 

I softly made my way to her room, through 
the unclosed windows of which the stars sent a 
feeble light 

On finding myself there again, surrounded by 
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objects, to each of which belonged some sweet 
remembrance; and as the scent of “vetiver,” 
Marcelle’s favorite perfume, saluted me on en¬ 
tering, the flood of bitterness which had again 
risen in my heart subsided, and I drew near to 
Clara’s cradle, in which I heard her breathing 
softly. A moonbeam, penetrating the light dra¬ 
pery, fell round her head in an aureole of glory. 

As I stood gazing upon that fair and rosy face, 
sb yet untouched by care, my heart swelled with 
emotion. The innocent happiness of childhood 
seems to draw us nearer to God! I deeply re¬ 
gretted that this dear child should have been 
made the cause of dispute and recrimination be¬ 
tween Marcelle and myself; and I felt I had 
been guilty of injustice toward this darling little 
creature. With some remorse I bent over the 
child, and pressed .my lips upon her chesnut 


curls. As I did so, a hand seized mine, and 
from behind the white curtains rose Marcellei 
sweet face. 

“Ah, then! you do not hate her for haring 
separated us!” she said, smiling through her 
tears. 

“Not if you are happy in that separation I 
said, with an earnest look. 

She laid her hand upon the cradle. 

“Oh, no,” she cried, “I am not, I cannotbt: 
let us rather endeavor to oonsider each other'! | 
happiness, and in doing so we shall make or 
own. Aunt Ronbert has enlightened me, anil | 
have understood, and will profit by her lesson 

At these words her hand crept up to bj | 
shoulder, her head bent with mine over ter 
child, and she drew us both together in tte 
same embrace. 


SUMMER DAY DREAMS. 

BT MART L. LAW80N. 


Thb hours of the Summer day 
Pass with its cloudless light away, 

And from my chamber window high, 

I see upon the dear blue sky 
My country’s bannor gaily stream, 

And stars and stripes in sunlight gleam. 
And every breeze that spreads it wide 
Thrills to my soul with earnest pride, 

Its upward flight now seems to me 
Meet emblem of our liberty. 

My native land thy skies are fair, 

For Southern softness warms the air, 

And luscious fruits and brightest flowers, 
And greenest verdure deck thy bowers; 
Light labor and thy fertile fields, 

The golden promise richly yields; 

And streamlets bathe tby mountain side, 
And noble rivers proudly glide, 

With thundering torrent foaming flood, 
Wild waste and savage solitude. 

But thought and hope and fancy stray, 

Far from its smiling shores away— 

And oft in reveries I sigh 
For ruder breeze and darker sky; 

O’er mountain orag and cliff to roam, 

With but a visioned dream of home, 

To mark the eddying mists that blow 
Round purpled hills enwreathed with snow, 
Or watch the rippling currents break 
Upon Loch Lomond’s silver lake. 

And view the varied charms that lie 
To lure the dreamer’s thoughtful eye; 


Where upland pass and shadowed glen 
Lead from the toil-worn steps of men; 
Where Nature’s high untrammeled mien 
Stamps living grandeur on the scene; 
Where poet’s pen and history’s page. 
Traditions stored from age to age, 

Bids from the past pale spectres glide 
Above the spot where heroes died. 

It needs no minstrel’s kindly hand 
Te bind me to my Fatherland, 

For from my childhood’s earliest hour 
I’ve felt and owned its nameless power: 
At Scotland’s name my heart pulse dbclli, 
And Scottish blood my bosom fills; 

’Mid dear and old familiar things. 

Her song remembrance fondly brings— 

I hear once more her ballads sung 
Half sadly by a Northern tongue. 

On heather hills, by lonely tarn. 

By silent glen, or mountain cairn, 

The cowering brownie wanders o’er. 

Or pauses near the peasant’s door; 

And elfin sprites enchantments weave 
At midnight hour or haunted eve; 

’Mid withered ring in meadow green. 
Triumphant sits the fairy queen. 

To lure in shape of lady gay 
Some truant knight from earth away. 

Like music’s softly dying note. 

Around my heart such visions float— 
Near to my soul they warmly lie. 

The oarliest dreams of infancy; 
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Until with riper years I sought 

To know how well earned field was fought, 

With eager haste I conned them o’er, 

Rich in a world of ancient lore, 

Rejoiced with Bruce in triumphant pride. 
Paled at Culloden’s blood-stained tide. 

And oh! this bright, fair Summer day, 

How much I long to be away, 

By bonnie Ayr’s fair winding stream; 

To lose myself in rapturous dream, 

To muse in dry but sacred gloom, 

And bend o’er one immortal tomb. 

Or mark the passing shades that lurk 
Round Alloway’s auld haunted kirk; 

Or through the mouldering halls to glide 
Where Mary lived and Riuio died. 

I cannot tell how dear to me 
Each chosen spot of earth would be; 


How thought and feeling’s magio sway, 
And every impulse points the way 
To that rude shore, where foams the sea 
In surging breakers, wild and free— 
Where oastled wall and cloister grey, 
Gleam through the misty Northern day, 
Where Pictish tower and Druid stone 
Reveal the flight of ages gone. 

Fate’s mystic volume that unfolds 
My future life, the truth withholds, 

But if my fancy rightly spells, 

The best decree her page foretells, 

It whispers my strong wish shall be; 

The power to waft me o’er the sea, 

And spread before my longing eye 
The land of thought and poetry, 

Until each living picture seems 
More brilliant than my brightest dreams. 


C HRISTI ANS-FIE LD. 

BT EMILY H1RBMANN. 


The Christian’s field, a lovely name, 

In far-off lands it lies; 

A picture, in a broad green frame, 

To all Us children’s eyes. 

There classic towers are richly filled 
With lore of other lands; 

There dark brown soil is deftly tilled 
By honest laboring hands. 

From out the mist-robed Baltic isles 
The hardy yeoman comes 

To thee, oh, Christians-field! and smiles 
To see thy joy-filled homes. i 


Proud Art, and Science, rear their tent 
Beside thy thick stone walls, 

Where rough-reared youths, on learning bent, 
For them leave sleds and balls. 

Each little child is taught to pray, 

To love the Saviour’s word; 

And kindness draws it, day by day, 

Still closer to the Lord. 

’Tis this that makes a Christian’s field 
Of that wide royal manor, 

Where prince and peasant homage yield 
Beneath the gospel banner. 


GONE BEFORE. 

BT LOTTIB LINIOOD, 


Owes there was a peerless being 
Walking ever by my side, 

Like a sunbeam in the day-time, 
And a star at eventide. 

And she floated thro’ my dreamings, 
Through the long and stilly night, 
Like an angel floating downward, 
From the sinless realms of light. 

Pare and beautiful I thought her, 

Am the glowing midnight star, 
Hanging in its own deep azure, 

In the Heavenly world afar. 


But one eve there came an angel 
Gathering gems on Time’s dull shore, 
With the angel went the maiden, 

Out from earth to come no more. 

Soon the angel will be coming 
Back again at her command, 

And he'll lead me to my lost one, 

To her home—the Better Land. 

And I mourn not we were parted, 

For I knew that joy replete 
’Waits the patient, weary-hearted, 

In yon Heaven where we shall meet. 
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Good, old Dr. Lutemwell was dead. 

For twenty years had he faithfully ministered 
to the ailments of young and old in the quiet 

little Tillage of W-; no rival, whether homce- 

pathic, hydropathic, or “ young physic,” had 
poached on his domain. He had reigned with 
undisputed, and somewhat despotic sway, and at 
his death he regally appointed a successor, as 
great monarchs are wont to do. 

The advent of the ‘‘New Doctor,” or the 
“Doctor’s Heir,” as some called him, was an 
event of immense interest to the villagers. There 
was a delay of several weeks before he could 
possibly arrive, and meanwhile the whole vil¬ 
lage, men, women, and children, wondered, and 
guessed, and conjectured, and surmised, as only 
villagers can. 

The good, old doctor had spoken in the very 
highest terms of his successor—had declared 
him to possess every requisite qualification— 
talents, industry, good character, and a kind 
heart, as well as some years’ experience, no 
trifling advantage. 

At length there was a report that the doctor 
had come—or at least Mrs. Patterson’s girl’s 
sister, had been told by the cousin of the young 
man who pounded drugs in the doctor’s office, 
that he was as good as come, for he was cer¬ 
tainly on the road. 

Then came rumors of a new plate on the poor, 
old doctor’s door, (how shocking;) then the 
certainty that tjie new doctor had actually arrived, 
had been seen and spoken to by several persons. 

Unhappy Dr. Wissenall! had he but known 
how busy people were with him, and his con¬ 
cerns—how everybody was peeping and peering 
and prying about him, in search of some flaw or 
imperfection, it would surely have troubled his 
dreams, if not his conscience. 

As was but natural, when nearly all was con¬ 
jecture, scarcely two opinions about him coin¬ 
cided, and the most contradictory statements 
were made concerning him. 

The “New Doctor” was not yet a worn-out 
theme, when, about two weeks after his arrival, 
a bevy of young girls were assembled round 
Mrs. Mayland’s pleasant tea-table; they, of 
course, discussed him too. 

The hostess’ lovely daughter Ella, a bright, j 


charming girl of seventeen, very sweet tad 
innocent, listened with an amused smile to tkc 
conversation, and at last broke into a bmot 
laugh. 

“I never heard so many contradictions in ay 
life!” she exclaimed. “Why no two of jot 
agree on a single point. I have heard kin 
called old and young, handsome and ugly, agree¬ 
able and rude, German and French, and I dost 
know how many other impossible opposite 
within five minutes. I begin to be carious to wtt 
this Appolo-Appolyon.” 

“Begin to be curious!” cried lively littk 
Anna Jay. “I’ve been dying of curiosity that 
two weeks. I go round five squares every day 
in going to school, just in hopes of seeing or 
finding out something as I pass the house. Bat 
the only success I have had as yet, was to w 
the girl shaking the door-mat one day. Csn- 
osity! I’m all curiosity—and what do yoa tfciak 
Lizzy Morris did? She was so curious that she 
shammed sick, pretended to have a dreadful 
headache, or something, and sent for the Kt 
doctor just so as to see him, and talk with hist— 
so horrid of Lizzy Morris!” 

“Well, but how did she like him?” inquired 
a half-a-dozen eager voices. 

“She didn’t like him at all. She thought hie 
dreadfully rude, for instead of being flattered 
when she allowed him to surmise her reason ftr 
sending for him, he left her very abruptly 
telling her in a rude, blunt kind of way, tkii 
there was nothing the matter with her but wist 
of common Bense.” 

“How mortified Lizzy must have been!” mil 
Ella, blushing for her friend. “And as for hist 
I abhor him. How could he hurt the poor gixfi 
feelings so ?” 

“Lizzy’s feelings!” laughed Anna Jay, is- 
credulously, “she hasn’t any, that I could erar 
find out.” 

“No, indeed,” said one of the other gi& 
“she is a coquette ‘au natural;’ she can think 
of nothing but flirting, and she was served jast 
right; its my opinion, that she determined fns 
the first, to make a conquest, if not a catch, sad 
I, for one, am glad she is foiled.” 

“Never fear, she’ll try again,” said another, 
and hereupon followed a complete dissection d 
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poor Lizzy's character, bat being conscientiously 
opposed to gossip I shall not retail all that was 
said. 

Not more than a week after this conversation, 
Ella Mayland rose with a sore throat and head¬ 
ache, and other symptoms of a severe cold, or 
some impending illness. 

Her parents spoke of sending for the doctor, 
bat Ella so strenuously opposed the idea that 
they said no more about it till the next day; 
when, finding she was decidedly worse, instead 
of better, as they had hoped, Mrs. Mayland 
spoke more deoidedly of the necessity of calling 
in medical aid; bat Ella still would not hear of 
it. She was thinking of Lizzy Morris’ reproof, 
and dreading the idea of incurring a similar 
one from the stern “New Doctor,” should he 
fancy himself summoned on false pretences. 

Mr. Mayland said little, perceiving that Ella 
was feverishly excited at the very mention of 
the doctor's name, but not choosing longer to 
defer what he considered a necessary step, he 
stopped at Dr. Wissenall’s office as he went 
down the Btreet, and requested him to call on his 
daughter. 

Meanwhile, Ella, overcome by her increasing 
illness, and her uncomfortable feelings, struggled 
no longer for appearances, but submitted pas¬ 
sively to her mother's infallible remedy for a 
sore throat—permitted her neck to be well rub¬ 
bed with goose-grease, and tied up in flannel. 
Afterward, her mother having left her to attend 
to an important commission down street, she 
wrapped herself in an old shawl, laid down on the 
lounge in the sitting room, and dropped asleep. 

After a time she woke from a heavy, troubled 
slumber, to become slowly conscious that a 
grave, middle-aged man was sitting at the foot 
of the sofa reading. The stranger had a foreign 
air, and his long, black hair fell about his neck 
in rather a wild fashion. Ella, confused by recent 
dreams, and approaching delirium, looked at him 
with great, bewildered eyes, puzzled to know 
whether the being before her was a reality or a 
creature of her imagination. Suddenly a pair of 
large, dark, hazel eyes with a peculiarly keen, 
earnest expression, were turned full upon her, 
with a look of inquiry. 

“It's the new doctor 1” Ella said to herself, as 
her heart gave a frightened leap, and weak and 
nervous as she was, she felt for a moment abso¬ 
lutely faint with terror. 

The stranger drew his chair nearer, and said, 
in a finely-toned bass voice, with a slightly 
foreign aooent, 

44 Are you long ill?” 

44 Oh, no, not ill at all!” said Ella, hastily, 
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with a frightened voice. 44 1 assure you I did 
not ask father to trouble you. Indeed I am not 
ill-” 

44 1 will be the judge of that,” said the doetor, 
gravely. He was feeling her pulse as he spoke, 
“Will you let me see your tongue?” 

Ella sat upright, with nervous haste, and 
opened her mouth as wide as if it had been her 
object to swallow her interrogator. 

“So wide was not necessary,” said the doctor, 
quietly smiling; * ‘but I have had the advantage 
to see your throat as well. Why have you not 
told me your throat was sore?” 

44 It is nothing to signify,” said Ella. 

44 It must be very painful,” said the doctor. 
44 You have also a high fever. When your 
mother returns home, say to her she shall put 
you to bed. Lie down again, now.” 

So saying, the doctor arranged the pillow 
under the weary, throbbing head, which was 
glad to sink into it, and then, looking round the 
room, he spied an old shawl of Mrs. Mayland’s, 
whioh he made an awkward, manish attempt to 
fold into a squarish shape. 

Ella with languid, half-closing eyes, wondered 
what in the world he was going to do with it, and 
wondered still more, when he came and spread it 
over her feet, saying, with a kind smile, 

44 1 must not have you take cold.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Ella, drowsily, and 
she thought, as she oaught another kindly glance 
from the doctor’s splendid, brown eyes, as he 
was leaving the room, 44 He is not such a terrible 
creature after all!” That was her last conscious 
thought for many long weeks. 

Ella’s illness proved to be an attack of that 
most unpopular and dreaded disease, the vario¬ 
loid. 

Though not an unusually severe case, the 
very name was enough to drive every servant 
from the house. Therefore the whole care of 
nursing Ella, as well as many other duties, fell 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Mayland; and as the health 
of the latter was but delicate, she was almost 
overwhelmed by her exertions. 

In this emergency the doctor came to their 
aid; he added the duties of nurse to those of 
physician, and many a long night-hour he stole 
from the rest he absolutely needed, after his day 
of anxious and fatiguing cares, to sit beside the 
unconscious girl, ministering to her wants as 
tenderly as any woman. 

The disease was at length conquered, and 
Ella's health began steadily to improve. She 
was very weak, but consciousness had returned, 
and she began to take note of what was passing 
around her. 
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She heard, with grateful surprise, from her 
father and mother, of the disinterested and 
devoted kindness the doctor had shown her—of 
his unwearied and fearless attendance. 

She felt it her duty to thank him personally 
and specially for his services, but she had not 
yet overcome the timidity with which he had at 
first inspired her, and from day to day she 
delayed the task which she lacked eourage to 
perform. 

The doctor's daily visit was generally quite 
long, and every one made Ella like him better. 
She became soon so well acquainted that not a 
vestige of terror remained; she had learned on 
the contrary to regard Dr. Wissenall as a man 
possessing the most kindly and genial nature, as 
well as a noble and upright character. 

It was no longer with an effort that she one 
day said to him, 

“Dr. Wissenall, I have never yet thanked 
you, as I should have done, for the great kind¬ 
ness my parents tell me you showed me during 
my illness; but pray do not think me ungrateful; 
indeed, in my inmost heart I have felt, and 
thanked you for your generous goodness." 

“I did nothing," said the dootor, briefly. 

“ Nothing?" 

“Nothing—because I would gladly have done 
so muoh more." 

Ella smiled gratefully at his warmth and ear¬ 
nestness, and inspired with confidence by his 
cordial manner, proceeded, with some hesitation, 
to speak of a matter which had greatly ocoupied 
her thoughts. 

“ There is one thing which troubles me, doo¬ 
tor; I see mother has removed my mirror, and I 

have not had courage to ask-but tell me—am 

I muoh disfigured ?" 

“No—the contrary!" said the doctor, empha¬ 
tically. “It is most certainly true that your 
appearance is positively improved." Then seeing 
Ella’s look of incredulity, he took a little pocket 
mirror from his coat pocket, saying, 

“See for yourself." 

“Ella saw for herself. And though she was 
really, owing to Dr. Wissenall's skilful manage¬ 
ment, but slightly disfigured, she was so much 
disappointed after what had been said, that she 
burst into tears. 

The poor doctor looked perfectly aghast at 
such an outburst. 

“I know not what is the matter," he said, in 
a puzzled tone, and with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, “I know not what you cry for—have 
I not told you true ?" 

Ella bunt into a fit of laughter as sudden as 
her tears. 


“I cannot help laughing," she said, apologeti¬ 
cally, when she had recovered herself, “to think 
what must be the reason you fancy me improTed. 
You retain, I perceive, a vivid and unfortunzte 
recollection of that first visit you made mt 
When the stupid girl showed you up to the at* 
ting-room, where I lay in a torpid sleep oa the 
sofa, wrapped in flannel and old shawls." 

Ella laughed again, but the dootor said ini 
tone of earnestness and feeling, 

“You always were, and always will be, beau¬ 
tiful to me, Miss Ella." 

Ella looked up hastily, surprised by the doc¬ 
tor’s words and manner. Perhaps the suspicion 
of a conquest flashed into her silly little head; 
but if so, she read no confirmation of the idea 
in the doctor's sedate face as he sat compoeedl/ 
writing a prescription. 

Still, the thought which had suggested itself, 
though speedily banished, left the door open for 
all sorts of mischief, as the reader will see. 

In the first place, the simple relation of the 
patient and doctor had been disturbed. Elk 
perceived the possibility of regarding Dr. Wisse¬ 
nall otherwise than as merely a medical adviser. 
This possibility admitted, she looked on him with 
new eyes, and the consequence was that the new 
eyes saw wonderful things. 

Instead of a good, kind, elderly person, to 
whom almost filial homage might be paid, she 
saw a noble-looking man in the prime of life, 
with a broad, splendid brow, bearing the Btamp 
of intellect—a month where decision and tender¬ 
ness seemed equally blended in the expression 
and eyes, glorious with the light of enthnskm 
and feeling. 

Ella took one long look, as though to stu^F- 
to understand that noble countenance; andww 
afterward was she able to confound the inva¬ 
sions with which the investigation inspired ho, 
with the reverential homage we pay to veaersfck 

The doctor's daily visits continned, for IBs 
experienced a serious relapse and did not speedily 
rally. Those visits had now come to be the em* 


precious time in the day to her; and often afkr 
the doctor had gone she would sit for hours asff 
in a dream. Do not laugh—oh, most senskh 
reader, if I tell you she was recalling each w«A 


he had uttered—trying to remember the exu& 
expression of his brown eyes, as he said so 
so—and remembering especially his be 
dreamy smile at such and such a time. Ella 
treading the enchanted ground, which w 
foot never touches but once—because she 
but once truly love. 

Though still almost a ohild in yean, “ 
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nature was too vehement and passionate to allow 
her to mistake her own feelings; she knew bnt 
too well that she loved, and felt bnt too keenly 
that new, either by word or look, had the doctor 
ever indicated any special preference for her. 
Kinder, more thonghtfnl he oonld not be, bnt 
?aioly she sought for more. 

Her agitation and anxiety on this subject were 
bo great as to retard her recovery, bnt at length 
she was so far improved as to receive Dr. Wisse- 
nall’s permission to go down stairs. He pro¬ 
posed coming himself to see how she bore the 
exertion, as Bhe was still very weak. 

One sunny afternoon, therefore, Ella sat wait¬ 
ing for him in her pleasant chamber. 

She was dressed with unusual care, in a pretty 
white wrapper, with a simple cap with blue rib¬ 
bons, which set off, by contrast, the faint pink 
vhioh was beginning to return to her cheeks. 
Scarcely a trace remained of the effects of her 
late illness, and she really was now more truly 
beautiful than she had ever been in her life; for 
there was a new expression—a deeper sentiment 
in her clear blue eyes than had ever gleamed 
there before. 

Dr. Wissenall soon came in, in high spirits— 
he congratulated his patient gaily on her appear¬ 
ance, and himself assisted her down stairs, fol¬ 
lowed by Mrs. Mayland. 

The doctor was invited to stay to tea, in honor 
of the occasion, and having obtained his assent, 
Mrs. Mayland, after seeing her daughter estab¬ 
lished in an easy-ohair, went to attend to some 
iomestic matters. 

Her departure was followed by a long silence. 
So long and so oppressive did Ella find it, that 
the felt, in her nervous state, as though she must 
cream aloud to break it, sinoe she could think 
f no word to say. 

At last Dr. Wissenall spoke; but his words 
nly agitated her the more. 

“I wish to consult you, Miss Ella,” be said, 
and I beg you to speak to me freely and truly, 
o you think it possible that a man so old, and 
* unattractive in every way as myself, could 
er win the first and best love of a young, beau- 
'ul, and most attractive gHJ?” 

Ella was silent—her fast beating heart pre- 
nted speech. 

Dr. Wissenall looked at her and proceeded, 
n truth. Miss Ella, I deeply love such a 
rson as I have named; but I fear to presume, 
'ear such a one could never love a plain 
dent like myself. I do not think that, as 
, she has any idea of my folly, my presump- 
i—I fear to do harm and not good by pleading 
opelo&B suit. You are yourself young and 


lovely—advise me—aid me—tell me, do you 
think such a thing could be?” 

A jealous suspicion had darted into Ella's 
mind. What if she was mistaken in what she 
fancied might be his meaning? What if he reaUy 
loved some one else? Was it not a possible, a 
probable thing? 

In a scarcely audible voice she said hurriedly, 

“I cannot advise till I know the person-” 

The doetor paused as if to consider. 

“If I should name yonr friend, Miss Liuie 
Morris, should you think I might hope?” 

The shock and revulsion of feeling these words 
occasioned, were too much for Ella in her feeble 
state of health. After a desperate effort to 
command herself, she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, whioh she could neither oontrol nor 
restrain. 

Yet no words can express the mortifioation 
this unfortunate display of emotion caused her. 
What was she doing bnt betraying a secret she 
would have guarded with her life, to him, who, 
most of all others, her pride told her should 
never guess it. Something she felt she must do 
or say, to give coloring to this humiliating self- 
betrayal ; when, therefore, the doctor bending 
over her, asked softly why she wept so—she 
answered hastily, 

“Because I am so sorry for poor Lizzie.” 

Dr. Wissenall turned abruptly hway, and 
walked three or four times up and down the 
room. In the increasing darkness Ella oonld 
not see his face, but his firm, deep voice sounded 
broken and tremulous, when pausing before her 
he said, 

“ I understand you, Miss Ella. You have felt 
truly that Miss Morris' name was but a fictitious 
one, to represent a being as far above her as the 
stars are above the earth. Not less kindly than 
decidedly is yonr refusal given. I must try to 
meet my doom manfully—but oh, Ella,” here his 
voice faltered a little, “I pampered my heart 
with such a beautiful dream about you. I should 
have known better-” 

He turned away as if unable to oontrol his 
emotion, he was about to leave the room. 

Ella recalled him by faintly pronouncing his 
name. “Tell me again,” she said, with a great 
effort—“you are cruel—you torture me—I am 
so weak and faint I cannot understand—who is 
it, tell me—tell me?” 

Dr. Wissenall'8 look was answer enough. 

Ella replied to it by holding oat both hands to 
him, murmuring as her head sunk on his shoul¬ 
der, 

“Sorely yon knew it was for myself I wept. 
Yes, for sorrow then, and now for too much joy.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Adaline Reynolds sat alone in one of the 
many rooms of her uncle’s splendid city man¬ 
sion. Yet the brilliantly lighted parlors were 
thronged with a gay assemblage. Why was she 
the only one sad ? 

It was her cousin Clara’s birth-night, and 
when Clara had been asked who Adaline was, 
the cruel answer was “only a dependant, a dis¬ 
tant relation of father’s.” Adaline had heard 
the contemptuous reply, and henoe she was alone 
and weeping. 

Adaline sat, her sad eyes riveted on the silvery 
moon, whioh was shedding its light full upon her 
upturned face. That face was one of the most 
beautiful imaginable. The gentle zephyr that 
came in at the open window played among raven 
tresses, which flowed around a neck of marble 
whiteness. There was deep thought written on 
the ivory brow; but the mouth was the most 
expressive feature, the ruby lips, though fall and 
pouting, d&oted firmness. Tears were gathering 
in the large, soul-lit eyes, and one fell upon the 
small white hand. 

Adaline, at this, started up as if an adder had 
stung her, and brushed the tear-drops from her 
eyes, saying, while her cheeks flushed to crimson, 
“ Back, back to your fountains. Although I am 
only a dependant, I will win a name, and they 
shall yet be proud of their poor cousin.” 

Slowly Adaline dropped upon her knees, asking 
Ood to guide her in the step she was going to 
take. When she arose, the guests were depart¬ 
ing, for she could hear the carriages as they 
rolled away. Yet she did not retire until the 
dawn of day. But she sat not idle there. Her 
slender fingers were flying over the paper on 
which she was writing. They must have been 
thoughts that were heavenly, for her features 
were lit up with divine inspiration. When she 
slept at last, angels must have visited her in her 
dreams, for her mouth was wreathed in smiles. 
Smile on, sweet Adaline! Cod has heard thy 
prayer. A glorious gift is thine, the gift of 
poesy. Thy voice of fame will bow many souls 
before thee, thy proud cousins among the num¬ 
ber. 

The morning sun was shining bright and beau- 
tiful. Mr. Howard sat alone in his library. He 


was thinking of the past. Once more the grey- 
haired old man was a child again, seated around 
his father’s fire-side, with his brothers and sisters, 
listening to his kind sire’s advice, or looking to 
catch his mother’s love-lit smile. Then a doed 
came between him and his life of sunshine. The 
death angel olaimed his fondly loued mother: 
another and another passed away until all wu 
gone, but his idolized sister Ada. Her he saw 
just verging into womanhood. Another vwon 
passed before him, his now proud, aristeentie 
wife. She whom he once thought almost toe 
good for this earth, was now only a gay devotee 
of the world. She had deceived him, it mattered 
not how: it was too late now for remedy. Hh 
daughters, three in number, had grown up te 
womanhood: and inherited all their mother’s 
foolish pride. He had heard Clara, the eldest, 
but the evening before, say that Adaline was 
only a dependant. The Words had sunk deep iato 
his heart. Was not Adaline his sister’s cMH! 
Again, and Ada passed before him, arrayed in 
her bridal robes, and leaning upon the arm of 
her husband, a young minister from the glorioes [ 
West. He heard her farewell words, and felt 
her farewell kiss. She was gone to her western 
home. A few short years passed by, when on* : 
dark day a letter came, telling him of his sister** 
death, then of her husband's, and asking bha to 
rear her child as his own. Had he not done so? 

Did he not love that child as his own? Yes, 
nobly hast thon done thy dnty to tby dead sister’s 
child. But alas! thy words were the only kind 
ones Adaline received. 

While he sat thus, recalling the past, two soft 
arms stole around his neck, and a sweet voice 
said, “Uncle, what are yon thinking about?” 
“Must I tell you that it was of my Hule pet? 

Oh! how lonely I will be when she is gone.” 
“Gone where, uncle?” “Why to Mrs. West¬ 
brook's. Did I not promise to send yon next 
month?” “Yes, uncle, bat I thought yon bad 
forgotten it. I am so happy now at the thought 
of going back to dear Wainat Hill once more; 
not at leaving yon, uncle.” And tears came iato 
her eyes as she kissed him, and bounded oat of 
tbe room to give vent to her feelings. She was 
happy at the thought of onoe more seeing kind 
Mrs. Westbrook, her much loved teacher; but 
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she could not keep from shedding tears when 
she thought of her dear old uncle, who oared 
more for her happiness than for his own. Again 
she murmured the words of the night before. 
“I will win a name for his sake. Hope shall be 
my motto now and forever.” And in a few mo¬ 
ments she was walking down the street toward 
the post-office, bearing in her hand the treasured 
thoughts that she had penned when hope was 
almost dead in her heart. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Mother,” said Clara Howard, “did yon 
know father is going to send Adeline back to 
school again?” “Yes, I knew it—and I have 
told him that she will repay him with ungrate¬ 
fulness.” Just then Emma came in with a news¬ 
paper, saying, “ There is such a beautiful piece 
of poetry written in the Gazette. It is called 
‘Thoughts of Heaven;’ and the editor has com¬ 
plimented the authoress, whose name is Lena.” 
Clara read it, and poured forth her praises on 
the writer. 

Adeline was in the next room, and her heart 
bounded with joy and hope, as she recognized 
her own poem. 

Two weeks passed rapidly. We will pass 
over the farewell, and Adeline’s sadness at 
leaving her kind old uncle. The “poor de¬ 
pendant” is again Mrs. Westbrook’s favorite 
pupil. The kind teacher appreciates her lofty, 
intellectual mind, and eagerly peruses the pieces 
coming from Adaline’s pen, for Adeline tells her 
secret to her kind preceptress. 

The name of Lena soon found its way out in 
the literary world. No one suspected, however, 
that Lena, the gifted poetess, was Adeline Rey¬ 
nolds. Not one of Mr. Howard’s household, when 
admiring the gifted Lena, thought of the poor 
dependant cousin. Once a suspicion of the truth 
came like a flash of lightning to Mr. Howard, but 
he dismissed it with a smile, saying, “I wish it 
was so.” 

Three years passed. Adaline was still with 
Mrs. Westbrook, for although she had long since 
graduated with the highest honors, she preferred 
remaining with her kind friend, and assisting her 
in her duties of labor and love. She feared the 
word dependant too much to go back to the city. 
She often, however, heard from the only one who 
cared for her there, and his letters were full of 
affection and kindness. 

A new light had dawned upon her also. She 
loved with a true woman’s heart: and was be¬ 
loved in return, by one who was nobleness itself. 
Tet he knew not that he loved the poetess Lena. 


The world was ringing with her praise; and he 
too had admired the heaven born talent of Lena; 
but he little dreamed who she was. 

Adaline, on her part, knew not yet that Mr. 
Edward Stanley was sometimes called the Hon. 
Edward Stanley, and was the Congressman from 

A-. She had met him as Mrs. Westbrook’s 

cousin, during a visit he had made to her pre¬ 
ceptress : and they had loved instinctively. She 
had promised to become forever his the ensuing 
spring. He had left her, but with a promise to 
return as soon as his duties would permit. 

She was seated, in a pleasent reverie, when 
she was interrupted by the servant girl, telling 
her that an old gentleman wished to see her. 
He was none other than her uncle. In a few 
moments she was clasped in his arms. Mr. 
Howard thought Adaline more beautiful than 
ever; and when Mrs. Westbrook told him Ada- 
line was Lena, tears of joy rolled down his aged 
cheeks. “ Ah! uncle,” she said, “ who would Lena 
have to love her, if you were gone?” “Even now, 
darling,” answered her uncle, “I have just given 
my consent to the Hon. Edward Stanley; and 
when you are the Congressman’s bride, you may 
forget your uncle.” Adaline could not speak, for 
a moment, for surprise. Then she said, “Never, 
never, will I forget your kindness to the poor 
orphan. I would not have been what I am now, 
if it had not been for your generosity. In my 
helpless childhood, you watched over, clothed 
and fed me. Now in my days of prosperity I 
would be ungrateful indeed to forget you. But 
why,” she continued, blushing, “did you call 
Edward Stanley a Congressman?” “Because he 
really is. Did you not know that?” “Never 
until this moment, as I live and breathe.” Just 
then Mrs. Westbrook entered. Mr. Howard told 
her why Adaline looked so bewildered. “I in¬ 
tended telling her myself, and ask pardon for 
the deception I practised upon both of them,” 
said Mrs. Westbrook. “I told Edward this 
evening our Lena’s history just before he left.” 

When Mr. Howard returned to the city, Ada- 
line accompanied him, but she did not go to his 
mansion. She stopped with an old schoolmate. 
It was soon noised about that the gifted and 
beautiful Lena was in the city; and her true 
name came out at a grand ball, where her 
cousins, and all their aristocratic friends were 
present. Adaline was attended by her betrothed 
husband, Edward Stanley. She was arrayed in 
a robe of white satin embroidered with silver. 
A silver cord coiled around her waist, and then 
descended till its heavy tassels almost touched 
her feet. Her raven curls were confined by a 
band of the richest pearls, whilst a necklace of 
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THl PftOUDl LADTK. 


the same encircled her snowy neck. Her oheekB It was a bright and beautiful morn in the 
were flushed, for she was listening to her lover's !; early spring, when Lena, the gifted and been- 


Toice. But when the Misses Howards’ arrival 
was announced, proudly, almost haughtily, did 
she meet them, with a calm dignity, befitting a 
queen receiving her subjects. Her genius, and 
the brilliant match she was about to make, ren¬ 
dered her victory oomplete. Invitation after in¬ 
vitation followed. She was the ruling star of 
the season. 

CHAPTER III. 

Time passed. Mr. Howard lay on his death¬ 
bed, prostrated by a sudden and mortal disease. 
Adaline had flown to nurse him, for Clara had 
eloped with a worthless adventurer. Edward 
Stanley was also there. 

“Uncle, for so I will call you,” he said, “I 
am sorry to see you so ill.” “You have just 
come in time,” said the old man, “to receive my 
blessing before I die. I have no right to ask the 
favor of you, yet I will. Protect my wife and 
children.” “I will be to them all you wish,” 
solemnly said Edward Stanley, “for your kind¬ 
ness to her who is dearer to me than my life.” 
The sufferer smiled faintly. “Oh, God, I thank 
thee,” he cried, “I can now die contented.” 
Emma and Annie, the haughty ball-room belles, 
were awed by that scene of death; and solemnly 
vowed that they would live differently, as they 
pressed a kiss upon their dying father’s lips, 
and saw their mother borne lifeless from the 
room. Clara, the disobedient child, was not for¬ 
gotten. “Give her my blessing,” said the old 
man, “and tell her I freely forgive her.” 

A few months, and he was joined by his re¬ 
pentant wife, who died blessing Adaline with 
her latest breath, and leaving her two daughters, 
now almost penniless, to the poor cousin’s care. 


[ tiful, stood before the altar, to become the wifi 
[of the distinguished Edward Stanley. There 
! too were Emma and Annie, looking happily on; 

| while Mrs. Westbrook smiled her congratula¬ 
tions. It was in a country church that tksy 
were married. Mrs. Westbrook would have it 
so. But there were many there from the gsj 
city to witness the ceremony. Little childres 
strewed bright flowers in the pathway of tk 
bride as she returned to her carriage. 

Edward Stanley not only took his wife, bn 
her now dependant oousins. Adaline did not 
look upon them as such, however, but treated 
them as sisters. 

But where was Clara all this time t For three 
years she was not heard from. But one dark 
winter’s day, a pale woman, in tattered gar¬ 
ments, might be seen wending her way down to 
the Hon. Edward Stanley’s beautiful residence. 
Feebly she knocked for admittance. The ser¬ 
vant stared at her wonderingly, when she aaked 
if Mrs. Stanley was at home. “Tell her yes,” 
said Adaline, who always listened to the voice 
of distress. The pale supplicant entered, aad 
cast her eyes on her two sisters, who knew her 
in a moment: and at once Adaline received the 
wanderer to her heart. 

Clara had come home to Adeline’s to die, a 
deserted, heart-broken wife. All that could bo 
done, was done to restore her, but in vain. Ada- 
line’s voice soothed her in her wildest words of 
delirium: and it was Adaline’s voice that coo- 
vinced her she could yet be saved. Clara died 
a true Christian, with the words, “Father: 
mother! I come.” Thus the proud, contempt¬ 
uous beauty owed her last comforts, nay! eves 
her escape from a pauper’s grave, to the “poor 
dependant” she had scorned. 


THE PROUDE LADYE. 

BY DI VEBNOlf. 


She will not own she loves him, 
Though aching is her breast 
With all its weight of sadness, 

Its “burden of unrest.” 

She will not own she loves him, 
Though drooping ’neath his gaze, 
And trembling in his presence, 

Or glowing heath his praise. 

She will not own she loves him, 

’Tis hidden in her heart— 


The deep, abiding secret. 

And will not thence depart. 

She will not own she loves him. 
And he doth sue in vain— 

Still deeming her cold-hearted. 
Not knowing of her pain. 

She will not own she loves him— 
Bat hash! he hears her sighs; 
He sees it in thy blush, ladye, 

He reads it in thine eyes. 
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TO MAKE A CARNATION PINK. 


BY MBS. A. M. HOLLING SWOBTH. 



Materials. —Carmine paper, feather hearts, 
aljx, bads, light green tissue paper, cake of 
reen wax, gam arabic. Cat six sets of petals 



> fig. 1 of carmine paper, carl each petal in 
ard the centre; then curl the edge of the 


petal with jour scissors, one side in, the other 
out; take a small piece of green wax, fasten it 
on to the heart or stamin. Jnst below the 
feather, to keep the leaves from slipping off, 
slip on the first set of petals, press it close 
around the Btamin to keep the wax from being 
seen. Then slip on the rest of the leaves, press¬ 
ing each set around the lower part-as the first 
one, only not quite so close. When all the petals 
are on, fasten a small piece of wax on the wire 
to keep the leaves in their place. Then cut the 
wire off short, gum the inside of the calyx, and 
press the flower into it with your plyers: if the 
gum is strong it will hold without any difficulty. 
Straight grass will answer for pink leaves, or 
they may be out of green glazed paper. 

Notb. —In selecting flowers for a bouquet or 
basket, choose those which represent the most 
fragrant and beautiful in nature, such as roses 
of all kinds, pinks, lilies, honeysuckle, daisies, 
heliotrope, laurestena, orange blossoms, pansies, 
cowslip, verbenas, all colors, wild flowers, forget- 
me-nots, &c. &c. 


DEEDS OF LOYE. 


The flow're that in the meadow bloom, 
The stars that gem the blue, 

The wind, the wave, the calm, the storm, 
Qod'e work forever do. 


Then up and labor for the right, 

The more, as deeds of love 
Become white aogels after death 
To welcome us above. c. a. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 


BT MLLB. DEFOUR. 



Materials. —For petticoats, Messrs. W. Evans 
& Co.’s boar’s-head Crochet Cotton, No. 10; for 
ehildren's drawers and other similar articles, No. 
16 or 20 of the same cotton. 

Make a chain of the required length, taking 
care that it is not tight in any part; and work 
on it one row of d c. 2nd, open square crochet. 
3rd, double crochet. 4th, x 3 s o on ch, 9 ch, 
miss 3, 2 c s, 9 ch, miss 3, 2 s c, 9 ch, miss 3, 2 
s c, 9 ch, miss 3, 2 s c, 9 ch, miss 3, x, repeat 
between the crosses to the end of the length. 
5th, x s c on 2nd and 3 s o, 10 s c under every 
one of four chains of 9, 6 s c under the 5th, turn, 
9 ch, 2 s c on the next loop, 9 ch, 2 s c on next, 
9 ch, 2 8 c on next, 9 ch, 2 s c on next, which is 
the 1st of the pattern; turn; 2 ch, slip on the 


1st of these, and on one of the last 2 s c, 10sc 
under each of three loops, and half the 4th; ten; 
make three loops, over the 4, as you did 4 on *5; 
turn 2 ch, slip on 1st and on 8 c, 10 s c mute 
ch, 10 a c under next, 6 s c under next; tens; 
make 2 loops over 3; turn, 2 ch, slip on 1st tad 
on s c, 10 s c, under ch, 6 s c under next; ten, 
one loop of 9 ch over 2; turn; 2 ch, slip on one, 
and on s c; 10 s c under ch, slip on one, andca 
the last of 10 s c, 5 s c under the half remaining 
of next loop, 2 ch, form into a dot as before: 
work down the side of the point, with a dot st 
each row of loops, to correspond with the other 
Bide. Repeat this fifth row for every set of fire 
loops, which indeed form one pattern. 


BOOK-MARKER. 
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Very pretty perforated cards, with fancy bor¬ 
ders, for making book-markers, to be worked in 
silk or beads, can now be procured anywhere. 
Berlin patterns of large size are certainly hand¬ 


somer in beads than anything, but care mast be 
taken in selecting the shades. Seed beads are 
proper for this work, and can be procured in 
as perfect shades as wools, with the additional 
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ORNAMENTAL GLASS BOXES. 
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advantage of never fading, as silks and wools effect The back should be lined with sarsenet 
certainly do. To work the design in beads, and ribbon, of which an end, long enough for the 
ground it in white beads has the richest possible book, must also be left 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS BOXES. 


BT MBS. PULLAN. 


The first of these is a box for holding sewing- 
cotton, hexagonal in shape, and made entirely 
of glass, all the outer parts being decorated in 
Potichomanie. The smail pieces of glass may 
readily be made with a diamond-cutter; and 



after being suitably ornamented, are bound with 
narrow ribbon, in the edges of which, a needle¬ 
ful of silk is run, which being drawn up at all 
the corners, amply suffices for binding. These 


are then sewed together at the different points 
and neatly quilled ruches of ribbon, may be put 
up the joinings, or merely bowB to conceal the 
joints. The inner divisions are not ornamented, 
but are bound round, and in the centre a velvet 
pincushion fills up the space. 



The second is designed to hold pins, hair-pins, 
&c., is quadrangular in shape, made of glass like 
the other. It will be improved by a ruche of 
narrow satin ribbon. Any lady of taste may 
easily make these boxes. 


HARLEQUIN PIN-CUSHION. 


This pretty pin-cu.shion is in patchwork, made 
of velvet, silk, ami satin, in as many bright and 



varied colors as possible. The principal pieces, 
of which there are twelve, are pentagons, or five- 
sided figures. Five are sewed round one for each 


hall; the points of every two meet, and are sewes 
together, and the space between is filled in four 
pointed and one square piece, all also of dif¬ 
ferent colors. Care should be taken that these 
colors blend well together. The top should be 
black, or some other tint that will harmonize with 
everything, whilst each one should be arranged 
with reference to those on each side of it. Green, 
amber, rich blue, claret, and violet will go well 
together in the order in which we give them; or 
the claret and amber might change places. But 
put the violet in the place of the amber and the 
effect is destroyed; as though it harmonizes with 
green it does not with blue. When finished it 
should be stuffed with ends of wool, and the 
joinings stuck with minikin pins. We know no 
prettier pin-cushion than this. 
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THE ATLANTIC BASQUE. 


BT BUILT H. HAT. 



This is an elegant and convenient affair, rot* 
able for the Springs or the sea-shore. We bin 
just received it from Paris, so that our fair sub¬ 
scribers may rely on its being the very latest 
style for summer wear. Tt is made of white 
Marseilles, or any other white material, bat to 
Marseilles is the most dittingut. The patten 
below will enable any lady to cut one for herself 
First enlarge the pattern to the size indicated 
by the inches, and then, from the paper patten 
thus made cut out the various parts of the 
basque. No. 1 is the front, No. 2 the bach, Xt 
3 the side body, and No. 4 the sleeve. He 
sides marked 0 0 0 are to be joined, as an 
those marked * * *. We have already seen eaa 
of these beautiful basques made up, and the 
admiration it excited promises to render this 
new style affair all the rage. It certainly has 
the advantage of looking well with almost any 
complexion. The trimmings are of gimp and 
buttons, arranged as in the pattern. It is called 
here the Atlantic Basque, because it will be the 
most fashionable basque that will be worn si 
the Atlantic sea-coast, this summer, by the fas 
visitors. It has the merit of combining economy 
convenience and elegance, a rare and valaihh 
characteristic. 
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MORNING COLLAR. 


BT MBS. 


Materials. —Fine jaeonet muslin, royal em¬ 
broidery cotton, No. 80, of Messrs. W. Erase & 
Co., of Derby; and boar's-head sewing cotton, 
No. 50, of the same firm. 

We hare great pleasure in introducing to our 
readers a style of collar now extremely fashion¬ 
able among Parisian belles; and which com¬ 
mends itself especially for the neatness of its 
appearance, and the rapidity with which it can 
be worked. All the dresses worn daring the 
morning toilet in Paris are quite high, and closed 
up to the throat. The habit-shirt is, therefore, 
of plain muslin, and the collar is the only part 
embroidered. This collar is worked in the style 
given in the engraving. The pattern being 
marked on one piece of muslin, another is laid 
under it, and the two are run together on the 


PULLAH. 


wrong side, and the edges cut evenly. Then 
turn on the right side, and, with the boar’a-head 
cotton, stitch the line forming the hem. Tuek 
the collar thus double on a piece of ioiU eire, 
trace the fruit and leaf, and work the outlines 
in button-hole stitch. Then work the spots seen 
in the centre of the melon, and over the collar, 
by taking a stitch four or five times at least in 
the same place. Cut away the under-muslin of 
the leaf, scroll, and outer sides of the melon, 
leaving all the rest of the collar double. The 
sleeves worn with these collars are all in the 
Mousquetaire style, that is, turning back from 
the wrist, over a bishop’s sleeve, not made very 
full. The sleeves and collars should always ex¬ 
actly correspond. 


EDGE FOR UNDER-SLEEVES, ETC. 


Materials. —Swiss muslin, fine embroidery 
cotton, and M&rsland’s sewing cotton, No. 40. 

Trace the pattern upon the muslin with a quill 
pen, and a liquid prepared by mixing blue with 
gum-water. Work the centre of each leaf in 
raised satin-stitch, as also the outer edge; and 
the line between is sewed closely over, as also 
he stems. The small circles are open eyelet- 
loles made with a stiletto. Previous to sewing 
)ver trace round a few times with the cotton, to 
ill in the space between the lines and give the 
fork a raised appearance. Cut out the spaces 
n the centre of the large circles, and sew over 
he edge, first making a few tracings. Make 
he wheels as follows. With sewing cotton attach 


the thread to the edge; make a second stitch, a 
little way apart from the first, leaving the thread 
loose, so as to reach to the centre of the circle; 
twist the needle several times in this thread, and 
fasten it, making a stitch or two in the edge; 
repeat thus three more times; in making the last 
bar, bring the needle to the centre, draw it out 
and work over the thread in the centre, so as to 
form a circle; bring it up to the edge and fasten 
off. Work the hole in button-hole stitch, first 
lacing closely the space between the lines, and 
cut away the superfluous muslin from the edge. 
Bottom for petticoat worked the same as sleeve, 
only on thicker material. 
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INSEBTINGS. 

Worked on muslin, with fine working cotton, 1 stems, and circles in open eyelet-holes. Letters 
u button-hole and satin stitch, sewing over the 1 and names worked similarly. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Now blooms the lilac, sweetening all the air, j Propt at the cottage door by careful hands, 

And by the brook the alder, and the rose, \ Bursts its green bud and looks abroad for May. 

T. B. R. 
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EDITORS’ 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Sea-Bathing. Atlantic Citt. —Philadelphia is 
eminent, beyond all American cities, for its con¬ 
tiguity to first-rate resorts for sea-bathing. Long 
Branch and Cape May, which together are capable 
of accommodating ten thousand persons, hare long 
been famous. But both are destined to be eclipsed, 
if we do not err, by Atlantic City, located on Abse- 
cum Beach, nearly due east from our great metro¬ 
polis. In facility of access, this new watering-place 
has already no rival, the cars making the run be¬ 
tween it and Philadelphia in about two hours. The 
strand is wide and hard, affording a drive twelve 
miles long, one of the bost in the world. The surf 
is just what it ought to be, perfectly safe yet exhi- 
lirating, less rough than at Long Branch but not so 
tame as at Newport. The fishing and sailing are 
capital, as is also the gunning at the proper season; 
while the oysters are among the most delicious to be 
found anywhere. 

Those of our Southern, Western, or even Northern 
friends, who contemplate a visit to the sea-shore, we 
recommend to try Atlantio city. There are several 
oapital hotels there, but the best is the “ United 
States,” whioh, standing in the midst of a grove of 
trees, combines shade below with a magnificent view 
of the ocean from its upper stories. This unrivalled ; 
house is built in the best style, and is nearly a cen- ; 
tury ahead of the hotels usually found at the sea¬ 
shore. The ohambers are spacious, well ventilated, j 
and*with high ceilings: the drawing-room, the re- ; 
eeption-rooms and dining-room are all superior; and 
the location is altogether the best on the island. 
The table is really a miracle of profusion and taste, 
being under the oharge of A. T. Garrett, a Phila¬ 
delphia caterer of long established reputation. A 
band of musio is retained exclusively for this one 
hotel. Already it has become the centre of fashion 
and health. A fortnight at the sea-shore, if we may 
speak from our own experience, does more to recu¬ 
perate a person, than a whole summer spent else¬ 
where. 

E. L. Walker’s Music. —We give, in this num¬ 
ber, another piece of new music, selected expressly 
for “Peterson,” by E. L. Walker, who is altogether 
the most competent person in that line in Philadel¬ 
phia, or probably in the United States. Mr. Walker 
has just opened a new music and piano ware-room, 
in Howell’s elegant sand-stone block of stores, at 
No. 142 Chesnut street, a few doors above Sixth. 
His establishment presents a coup d’oril whioh is not j 
approached by any other of the kind in Philadel- ; 
phia. Mr. Walker proposes to publish and sell musio 
at this new and superb establishment, while he will 
continue to deal extensively in Chickering pianos.' 


Such of our fair subscribers as wish for new mem 
cannot do better than to call at Mr. W.’s, or, if they 
reside elsewhere, to send their orders by mail, win 
their wishes will bo promptly attended to. Ml 
Walker is continually publishing new music, bestia 
keeping on hand a stock of standard and fashions^ 
musio. It is his practice, when the price of a piece 
of music is remitted by mail, to forward the piece 
ordered free of postage. 


Good-Humor and Beauty. —“Good-humor is cm 
of the best of cosmetics,” says an old writer; and be 
spoke wisely. There is nothing which brings ca 
wrinkles so soon as giving way to ill-temper. 1 
cheerful disposition, on the contrary, presents good 
looks. The beauty of amiability, moreover, if the 
highest kind of female loveliness; for it is thebesatr 
of the soul, which is always more winning than am 
physical loveliness, especially in the eetnoauea d 
those most worthy to be won. As ill-health is fit* 
quently provocative of ill-temper, and as woo* 
often owe their ill-health to a neglect of ouft-of-Ax? 
exercise, the connection between amiability tad 
habits of exercise is as direct as between mere phy¬ 
sical beauty and the same habits. Don’t mope t*s? 
life in a close room, if you would be lovely «ri 
happy. Woman was never designed for ahct-hc&ie 
plant. Cultivate health and good-humor; and yes 
will grow to be beautiful, whether you are so now or 
not 


An Exquisite Poem. —What a gem of apoemii 
the following, by Walter Savage Landor, the oe»- 
geuorian, on his wife, daughter and grandchild! He 
calls it u The Three Roses.” 

When the buds began to burst, 

Long ago, with Rose the First 
I was walking; joyous then 
Far above all other men, 

Till before us up there stood 
Briton ferry’s oaken wood, 

Whispering, " Happy at thou art. 

Happiness and thou must part.” 

Many Summers have gone by 
Since a Second Rose and I 
(Hose from that same stem) have told 
This and other tales of old. 

She, upon her wedding-day, 

Carried home my ten derest lay; 

From her lap I now have heard, 

Gleeful, chirping, Rose the Third. 

Not for her this hand of mine 
Rhyme with nuptial wreath shall twine; 

Cold and torpid it must lie. 

Mute the tongue, and closed the eye. 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. 
C. Abbott, t vole. Neto York: Harper 6 Brothere .— 
It is rarely that the critic is called on to notice a 
work so elegant as this. Containing ower twelve 
hundred octavo pages, printed in large and beautiful 
type, and profusely illustrated with the finest wood¬ 
cuts, it is a treasure, merely in a mechanical point of 
riew, even in a well-assorted library. The absorbing 
character of the text, however, will be its surest 
claim to popularity. It would be impossible to write 
the story of Napoleon without making it interesting; 
but no man heretofore has succeeded in rendering 
it so much so as Abbott. From the first'chapter to 
the last, he holds the reader breathlessly enchained. 
Id spite of a style occasionally slip-shod, in spite of 
a worship of his hero that sometimes rises to ab¬ 
surdity, Abbott so lays hold of the imagination, that 
no man, who has the least enthusiasm, can peruse 
these pages without kindling as he goes, without 
ilmost deifying Napoleon for the time. There is a 
living reality about the narrative, the result of the 
mthor’s earnestness, which will always make it a 
lopul&r authority on Napoleon, let fault-finders say 
fhat they may. To be just to Mr. Abbott, he gives 
i fairer estimate of Napoleon than any writer who 
yet discussed the great hero. We have read, 
re believe, nearly everything that has been written 
bout the emperor; and have long been convinced 
hit Americans generally entertained false views 
npecting him; though this did not surprise us, for 
re knew that only British biographies of him, the 
tels of Scott, Alison and others, had been repub- 
sbod here. England, however, has lately recanted 
it former opinion, and now acknowledges Napo- 
on’s civil as well as military abilities. The great 
aperor was undoubtedly the vastest intellect that 
•s lived since Caesar; and far less selfish than is 
ually supposed. Abbott is right in saying that 
ipoleon really desired to make peace with Eng- 
)d, but that this the British oligarchy would not 
ow. Sometimes, indeed, the hero-worshipping of 
• author carries him too far; but readers of judg- 
nt will easily detect these aberrations: and, on 
whole, the work is at once the most absorbing, 
1 comprehensive life of Napoleon, that has ever 
n offered to the public. 

*he English Orphans; or , A Home in the New 
rid. By Mrs, Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol. New 
• k: D. Appleton A Co .—A former fiotion, by this 
r, “Tempest and Sunshine, or. Life In Ken- 
;y,” had much success. We thin^ that Mrs. H. 
gain reputation, instead of losing it, by this 
nd effort. The novel is a very suitable one to 
l at the sea-shore, in the country, or elsewhere 
ummer afternoons. 

mstance Herbert . By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. 1 
New York: Harper & Brothere .—A novel of 
b power, and inculcating an exoellent moral. It 
blished in oheap style, price thirty-seven and a 
cents. 


The Diamond Croee; or, Tight Timee and other 
Tales. By Clara Moreton. 1 vol. Philada: W. 
P. Hazard .—It is needless, in these pages, to extol 
this writer; for she has long been one of our most 
popular contributors. Always natural, graceful, and 
eminently feminine; full of sentiment without being 
in the least sentimental; dealing with the every-day 
actualities of life rather than with romantic impossi¬ 
bilities; and yet keeping constantly in mind that> 
in modem fiction, it is the heart and its struggles 
which constitute the proper burden of a story, as 
in the Greek drama it was destiny, she interests the 
reader, without violoting reality, and writes of love 
without becoming absurd. The volume is very hand¬ 
somely printed. It is just the thing for a lady’s 
centre-table. 

Cornells Intermediate Geography. Part Second . 
By S. S. Cornell. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton 

ds Co .—A few months ago we noticed the first part 
of this excellent work. The present part is written 
and published in a similar meritorious manner, and 
is designed for pupils who have completed a Primary 
or Elementary Course of Instruction in Geography. 
The colored maps are eminently good. Mr. Cornell’s 
system affords a great saving of time, as the pupil 
sees immediately, not only what be haa to learn, but 
bow to learn it 

Le Cure Manque; or, Social and Religious Cus¬ 
toms of France. By E. De Courcillon. 1 vol. New 

York: Harper & Brothere .—Under the guise of a 
story, M. de Courcillon has graphically delineated 
life in the French provinces, and thereby conferred 
a real service on literature; for while the world has 
been surfeited with books on Parisian life, this is the 
first of its kind we remember to have seen; and 
Paris is not France, the popular saying to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mother and Step-Mother. In Twelve Chapters. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson .—Some persons attri¬ 
bute tbis to Dickens. Mr. P. does not issue it, how¬ 
ever, as by that author, though as the story originally 
appeared in “Household Words,” it has received 
Dickens’ sanction, and may contain, as we think it 
does, bits of his writing. It is certainly a powerful 
tale, and is published in cheap style, price twelve 
and a half cents. 

Cone Cut Corners. By Benauly. 1 voL New 

York: Mason & Brothere .—A Maine-Law story, full 
of bitter, scathing satire, and exhibiting consider¬ 
able ability in bitting off character, but too sketchy, 
and degenerating often into an imitation of Dickens. 
Yet, on the whole, it is a superior fiction. The 
anthor has really too muoh merit to permit him to 
remain unknown. Who is he? ' 

Star Papers. By Henry Ward Beecher . 1 vol. 

New York: J. C. Derby .—A collection of articles on 
art and nature, originally contributed to a religious 
paper over the signature of a star. They abound in 
eloquent thoughts, and exhibit a hearty love for the 
beautiful, whether in nature or in art. It is a de¬ 
lightful book. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS.—AMUSING GAMES. 
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The Winkle*. By the author of “ Wild Western 
Scene*.** 1 col. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
As the author of “Wild Western Scenes,” this writer 
enjoys an enviable reputation. The present work 
will do no discredit to his fame, but, in some re- 
speets, add materially to it. The Appletons have 
published it in excellent style. 

Note* on Duel* and Duelling. By Lorenzo Sabine. 
1 vol. Boston: Crosby , Nichols & Co. —An odd book, 
fhll of curious information respecting the origin of 
duels, the code governing them, and the most re¬ 
markable duels that have been fought. 

The Story of the Campaign. 1 col. Boston: Could 
A Lincoln.—A reprint, from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
containing a trustworthy narrative of the war in the 
Crimea. 


AMUSING GAMES. 

Gamk of Cross—Purposes. —Bequest a gentle¬ 
man to write down the following list: 

Set down a lady’s name. 

Set down some time past. 

Write the name of a place. 

Write either yes or no. 

Yes or no again. 

A lady’s name. 

Some time to come. 

Yes or no. 

Yes or no again. 

Some color. 

Some number between 4 and 10. 

Some color. 

Yes or no. 

Some number between 15 and 100. 

A lady’s name. 

A gentleman’s name. 

Name of a clergyman. 

A sum of money. 

Name of a place. 

Any number at all. 

Then request the gentleman to read off the list he 
has written in answer to the following questions: 
Who did you first offer to marry? 

When? 

In what place? 

Did she love you ? 

Did you love her? 

Whom will you marry? 

How soon? 

Does she love you? 

Do you love her? 

What is the color of her hair? 

What is her height? 

What is the color of her eyes? 

Is she pretty ? 

What is her age? 

Who is to be bridesmaid? 

Who is to be groomsman? 

What clergyman is to marry you ? 

How mueh is she worth ? 


Where will yon reside? 

How many servants will you keep? 

For the gentlemen to retort upon the ladies t 
change of the sexes at the proper places in tb 
above, will make the game agreeable. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Preserve a Bouquet .— A florist of many y«sn' 
experience gives the following receipt for presenin 
bouquets for an indefinite period:—“When joai* 
ceive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly with fresh vale, 
Then put it into a vessel containing some soap-nh; 
this will nutrify the roots and keep the flower* brigk 
as new. Take the bouquet out of the fads e?«j 
morning, and lay it sideways (the sock eotennj 
first) into clean water; keep it there a mints« 
two, then take it out, and sprinkle the flowen lightly 
by the hand with water. Replace it in the Boapsdi, 
and it will bloom as fresh as when first gathered. 
The soap-suds need changing every three « feu 
days. By observing these rules a bouqaet esa te 
kept bright and beautiful for at least a month, mi 
will last still longer in a very passable state; fet 
attention to the fair, but frail creatures, as direesri 
above, must be strictly observed, or all will perA* 

Orange Marmalade .—Take the same weight rf 
Seville oranges as of loaf sugar. Grate one btfrf 
the rind (ohoosing the roughest part) of each onsp 
and pour boiling water over the gratingi 
cut the oranges across and strain them thmgh i 
sieve. Boil the ungrated parts of the skim terie 
and wipe them in the insides with a clean did, 
cut these into very thin chips and let them bd is 
the sugar, which should be previously clarified, at! 
they are transparent. Then put in the orange jsk« 
and the water strained from the gratings, and IK d! 
boil together until it becomes a jelly, which may h 
known by cooling a little of it in a saucer. 

Kisses f or Cream Cake. —The whites of three egf* 
one drop of essence of lemon, as much powdfni 
sugar as will thicken the eggs. Whisk the viiw 
to a dry froth, then add the powdered sugar a ta- 
spoonful at a time, till the egg is as thick ai ruy 
thick batter. Wet a sheet of white paper, pls» d 
on a tin, and drop the egg and sugar on it in knp 
about the shape and siae of a walnut Set the* is 
a cool oven, and as soon as the sugar ii hardeafi 
take them out; with a broad-bladed knife,take ths 
off the paper, place the flat parts of two togeth* 
put them on a sieve in a very cool oven to dry. 

Jaunemange, —Take two ounces isinglass, daedw 
in one pint of boiling water, add to it onepktd 
sherry wine, the juice of three lemons, and rind i 
one; sweeten this to your taste, then add the ya&* 
of three eggs well beaten —put it on the fii*» hi 4 
simmer, but not boil—strain it into your 
N. B. The best way to dissolve isinglass is to P* 1 
it into a basin, and just cover it with walw, 
place it in a saucepan of water over the fire—ik* 1 
is then no fear of its sticking or burning. 
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FASHIONS TOR AUGUST. 




Apple Bread. —A very light, pleasant bread is 
td« in France by a mixture of apples and flour, 
the proportion of one of the former to two of the 
ter. The usual quantity of yeast is employed as 
miking common bread, and is beat with floor and 
nn pnlp of the apples after they hare boiled, and 
i dough is then considered as set: it is then pot 
i proper vessel, and allowed to rise for eight or 
lire hours, and then baked in long loaves. Very 
la water is requisite; none, generally, if the apples 
rery fresh. 

} olka Pudding. —Mix four tablespoonsfuls of 
nr-root in a pint of cold milk. Beat four eggs 
I, add them, three ounoes fresh hatter, cat in 
11 bits; a dessert-spoonful of rose-water; a few 
» of essence of lemon, or ratafia, and a teacupfal 
vgar. Boil two pints of milk in a saucepan; 
n boiling stir in the other ingredients, without 
ng the pan off the fire, let it boil till thick, then 
r into a mould to oooL Turn it out and serve it 

ment for Broken Olast. —A cement which is 
rless and transparent, will be the best for re- 
ing broken glass. Try the following method- 
t * little isinglass in spirits of wine, and add a 
[1 quantity of water. Warm the mixture gently 
a moderate fire. When mixed, by thorougly 
ing, it will form a transparent glue, which will 
ite broken glass so firmly and nicely that the 
ug will scaroely be perceptible. 

* Preserve 1 Egge. —It appears from experiments 

• some years ago, by an egg dealer of Paris, 
eggs may be preserved for a considerable time, 
scing them in a vessel and covering them with 

* saturated with lime and a little salt. A large 
«r of eggs thus stored were looked up for several 
, and on opening the vessel, they were said to 
been found, without one exception, in excellent 
tion. 

ny Linde Pudding. —Orate the crumb of half 

• butter a dish well and lay in a thick layer of 
mmbs; pare ten or twelve apples, cut them 

and put a layer of them and sugar; then 
s alternately, nntil tho dish is full, put a bit 
tter on the top, and bake it in an oven, or 
can despatch. An excellent and economical 
tg for this season. 

Boil a Leg of Lamb, so as to make it look 
t should be boiled in a cloth to make it white, 
s loin into steaks, dip them in egg, strew them 
ith crumbs of bread, fry them a nice brown, 
ice them round the dish. Garnish with dried 
ied parsley. Spinach should be served to eat 

Cuetarde. —Mix together the milk, cream, 
gar. Stir the wine into it, and pour the mix- 
to your custard-cups. Set them in a warm 
lear the fire, till they become a firm curd, 
et them in a very cold place. Grate nutmeg 
em. 

to.— Very strong coffee without sugar or milk, 
requently, mneh alleviates it 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. x.—A Mousing Dress of pink cashmere, 
with a deep border woven in wreaths. The unde*- 
sleeves and front of the corsage have a bordering in 
the same style, but narrower. A cambric habit-shirt 
and collar. Cap of Valenciennes laoe, trimmed with 
pink ribbon. 

Fig. n. —An Indoor Dress of plaided grenadine. 
The skirt is made plain, but full. Corsage high and 
plain. A black silk jacket can be worn over this 
diets at pleasure. 

Fig. iil—The Pomona is made of black moire 
antique and puffings of Brussels net, in points, out¬ 
lined with a double plaited trimming, with a pretty 
satin ribbon in the centre and a fringed edge. The 
puffings of net giving a full, light and pretty effect^ 
is still more increased by being dotted with a pretty 
little button to matoh that on the plaited trimmings 
the whole being finished with a row of deep guipure 
lace fringed. It is one of the most unique and 
stylish mantillas we ever saw, and was fabricated 
by Mr. Bell, No. 68 Canal street, New York, for a 
distinguished lady in New York city, and has only 
been copied in a few rare instances. It is a new 
feature in this rapidly increasing business, that at 
this establishment a lady can have a garment de¬ 
signed for her especial use, for any and every occa¬ 
sion, by simply sending an order, with a description 
of the person and occasion it is needed for. Re¬ 
member this ladies. 

Fig. iv.—Antoinette Fichu, formed of guipure 
insertion, tulle puffings and full rows of guipure 
lace. The fichu is crossed in front, and the rounded 
ends, which are edged with lace, descend over the 
skirt of the dress. Within the tulle bouillonnes are 
runnings of gold-colored ribbon. 

Fig. v.—E vening Head-Dress. —The front hair 
is turned back from the forehead, and disposed in 
rather full rouleax on the temples, with a small, flat 
curl at each side of the face. The whole of the back 
hair is confined under a net formed of pink silk and 
pearls, like the ancient cowl. 

Fig. vi. — Breakfast Cap. —The cap is made of 
very clear muslin, beautifully worked. The head- 
piece is broad, and the crown small. The latter is 
encircled by a frill of worked muslin; and two ends, 
also worked, flow loosely at the back of the cap. 
The border or front trimming consists of two frills 
of worked muslin, the one turned downward and the 
other upward. Between these frills there is a quill¬ 
ing of blue gauze ribbon. 

Fig. vii. — Bonnet. —A plain frame covered with 
white-figured silk of the new kind lately introduced, 
which presents a perfect resemblance to French chip. 
The bonnet is edged with rows of narrow white lace, 
and across the upper part there is a fanchon, or 
piece of lace, of the half-handkerchief form, gathered 
in on the left side, and fastened by a large rosette 
of white gauze ribbon edged with pink. To this 
rosette are attaohed long flowing ends. On the 
other side of the bonnet, and just above the curtain, 
there is a small bow of the same ribbon. Under- 
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trimming of pink and white roses. The strings are 
of very broad ribbon of the same kind as that em¬ 
ployed in trimming the outside. 

General Remarks. —The combination of black 
and white in eoslume, is becoming one of the favorite 
fashions of the day, and is no longer considered as 
typical of mourning. Even for ball-dresses, blaok 
and white have been plaoed in juxtaposition, when 
these dresses have not been intended for mourning. 
A ball-dress, just completed, is oomposed of white 
tulle, and trimmed with flounces edged with four 
rows of narrow black velvet. The corsage has a 
berthe, forming a cteur both in front and behind, 
and the berthe and short sleeves are covered with 
frills edged with velvet in a manner corresponding 
with the flounces. In the centre of the corsage, and 
on each shoulder, is placed a spray of pink acacia. 
Long sprays of the same flower ornament the hair, 
and droop over the back of the neck. 

One of the most beautiful Dinner Dresses whioh 
we have seen, for a watering-place, is oomposed of 
white muslin. It is trimmed with three richly- 
worked flounces, each surmounted by a puffing of 
plain muslin, edged above and below by narrow 
Valenciennes lace. Within this puffing a blue rib¬ 
bon is run. Up each side of the front of the skirt, 
there are three bows of blue ribbon with flowing 
ends, these bows being placed on the puffings which 
head the flounces. The corsage, of worked muslin, 
has a basque, formed entirely of puffings over blue 
ribbons. A revert of worked muslin descends from 
the shoulders to the point in front of the waist, and 
passes round the back in the form of a bertho. The 
short sleeves are trimmed with three frills and three 
bows of blue ribbon. 

There is no change in the make of dresses. The 
basque, os we have before observed, is in general 


confined to dresses oomposed of silk. Those of 
barege, muslin, and other light fabries, have foil 
corsages, open in front, and are usually worn with 
a ribbon oeinture. 

Then there is the Swiss Basquinb of Swiss muaKs, 
ornamented before and behind with a kind of pfattna 
made of a mixture of Valenciennes insertions asd 
satin-stitch embroidery. This plastron, which begin 
at the neck and reaches almost to the bottom of tk ! 
basquine, gets narrower at the waist. The front a 
ornamented with small butterfly bows all along tbt 
body. This very pretty fancy garment is termini 
by three insertions of satin-stitch and Valenewoaei 
bordered by a mechHn insertion. The sleeves, orna¬ 
mented after the same design, terminate in s krgt 
bouillonne, to whioh succeed two insertions ata 
bordered with meohlin. Just in the bend of the 
arm is a bow of ribbon corresponding with those os 
the body. 

Dresses of plain Barege are also flounced, mi tie 
flounces are frequently edged with a ruche <d ulk, 
pinked. To sustain the fiounoes, they are foacoxfs 
lined with silk. The corsages of these draw* n 
full, in general partially open in front, and trimaei 
with a puffing surmounted by a row of I&ee. 6* 
bouillonne descending to the waist in front Tfca 
sleeves are plain at top; at the lower part tbej its 
trimmed with two frills, placed one above tht oih-r, 
and each headed by a puffing. 

We have still one more charming article to nedee: 
namely, braces intended to be worn with a fafl drew 
toilet. Just imagine three embroidered insertkiai 
separated by narrow ribbon niches, and haagisf 
down in rounded ends in front. At the edge, a nar¬ 
row Valenciennes slightly drawn. In the middle 
on the breast, two transversal insertions also bor¬ 
dered with ribbon ruches. 


PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 


Conceded Superiority. —The superiority of this 
Magazine, as a periodical for ladies, is almost uni¬ 
versally conceded. Everybody, who tries it for one 
year, acknowledges its unrivalled merit The July 
number has been received with unanimous appro¬ 
bation, by both subscribers and the press. The New 
York Pathfinder says:—“We advise all who wish to 
secure the best Ladies’ Magazine in the oountry to 
lose no time in subscribing for this. Our wonder is 
how the proprietor can afford so much for the small 
sum of $2 per year.” The Circleville (Ohio) Herald 
says:—“We think this is the cheapest of the Ame¬ 
rican Magazines, as it certainly is the best for 
ladies.” The Lichfield (Ct) Republican says:—“It 
has the best Fashion Plates and Diagrams of any 
Magazine that we receive.” The York (Pa.) Repub¬ 
lican says:—“Those of our readers who wish to 
subscribe for a Magazine that publishes the beet 
original stories we advise to take ‘Peterson.’” Here 


is unbiased testimony that this periodical exstls 
equally in cheapness, in fashions and in its na£ag 
matter. 

When to Begin. —New subscribers will be parti¬ 
cular to mention with i chat number they uritk la frsa* 
Also their post-office, county and state. 

Removals. —In case of a removal, inform ns. =d 
only to what the new direction is, but what the dll 
one was. 

Gift Book of Art.—F or one dollar, we will sraV 
pottage pre paid , this splendid affair, containing z^T 
steel engravings. 

Send A Stamp. —All letters, requiring as answav 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage* 
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"HOW I WENT ANGLING AND WHAT WAS CAUGHT.” 


BT B. W. DBW1BB. 


“I do wish, Bob, you would get married!” 
cried my mother, impatiently, one day after she 
had endured my company a whole long summer 
morning. 

The suggestion was by no means a new one, 
for I was five and thirty, and it had been iterated 
and reiterated, by all my family ever since I was 
twenty-five. I therefore regarded my mother’s 
remark as the beginning of a kind of family 
ritual, and responded as usual, 

“Why so, ma’am?” 

“Because,” she answered, shortly, deviating 
somewhat from the beaten track, “it’s high 
time.” 

“Granted,” said I. 

“Yes,” pursued my mother, “you’re old 
enough, and you’re rich enough, and you’re 
clever enough; and why you don’t get married 
I can’t see. You would be much happier than 
you are idling about here, with nothing better 
to do than to follow an old woman about from 
cellar to pantry, putting your hands to every bit 
of mischief which * Satan sends for idle hands to 
do*—and all for want of some sensible employ¬ 
ment.” 

“Would petting a foolish wife be a sensible 
employment?” I asked, laughing. 

“She need not be foolish.” 

“But the wise virgin will not have mg, and I 
will not have a foolish one, and there is just my 
trouble.” 

“You are too modest by half,” returned my 
mother, as she was leaving the room. 

I pondered that last remark of my mother’s. 
I thought it showed discernment and judgment, 
and wondered more people were not of her way 
of thinking. The melancholy general reflection 
that modest worth is almost sure to be under¬ 
rated, threw me into a pensive and sentimental 
mood, and snatching up my hat and fishing 
tackle, I sauntered out for a reverie under oover 
of my favorite sport. 

Yol. XXVIII.—10 


t The subject of my late conversation continued 
[ to occupy my thoughts. The truth is, my mother 
f was not more anxious to see me married than I 
was to be so. I had always regarded the married 
[ state as the happiest; my heart glowed as much 
as any man’s ever did, at the picture my fanoy 
drew of a loving family and happy home. But 
the mischief of it was, I could not find any one 
to please me. I did not consider myself, nor 
mean to be, over fastidious, but among all the 
flat, fluttering, furbelowed fine ladies I met in 
society, I found so little nature, so little good¬ 
ness, so little heart, that I could not fall in love 
with them let me try as I would. 

It was truly a lamentable case. Here was I, 
a really clever enough fellow—well to do in the 
world—considered, as I knew well enough, some¬ 
thing of a catch—willing and anxious to be 
caught, and nobody skilful enough to do it It 
was almost a parallel case with that of the poor 
pig in the nursery rhyme, which ran about the 
streets ready roasted, with a fork stuck in his 
side, crying, “Who’ll eat me?—who’ll eat me?” 

Pondering this gloomy thought, I wandered 
on and on, quite beyond my usual bounds, and 
at last, rather tired, I clambered up a steep 
rock which overhung the brook I had been fol¬ 
lowing, and sat down to rest. 

It was a true summer scene—quiet and warn 
and bright—nicely shaded, however, where I lay, 
and the cool sound of the rippling water added 
just the only charm possible, where all was so 
charming. 

I listened with delight; but in doing so be¬ 
came sensible that besides the regular monoto¬ 
nous babbling of the brooklet, there mingled 
other sounds of splashing water, which ocourred 
at irregular intervals, and which seemed to pro¬ 
ceed from below the rock on which I reclined. 
My curiosity led me to explore the mystery. I 
clambered quite to the top of the rock and looked 
down over its furthest edge. 
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Cupid! god of lore! how was I rewarded! The 
rook on the side over which I looked descended 
sheer some fifteen or twenty feet, when a pro¬ 
jecting ledge formed a kind of natural seat, 
below which the water rippled. The spot was 
quite hung over and shaded by trees and thick 
shrubs. It was a oomplete sylvan grotto, and 
within it, as seemed most meet and fitting, was 
its nymph. 

A young girl, apparently abotit sixteen, sat 
on the rocky ledge bathing her feet. Her atti¬ 
tude and occupation reminded me strongly of the 
pretty picture we have all seen in old-fashioned 
annual? of Dorothea—except that my little 
beauty was evidently gay and fresh and lively, 
while Dorothea in the picture is weary and sad. 

I could not make up my mind for a time to 
disturb so charming a scene, and therefore con¬ 
tinued to gaze in silence from my lurking-place. 

Ah 1 those dainty little white feet, with their 
pink tipped toes, which gleamed so fair through 
the clear water—or flashed for a moment above 
its surface flinging about the bright glittering 
drops, and then plunging again beneath the cool 
blue-—never shall I forget them! The gracefully 
bent head with its bright golden curls and braids, 
against which now and then the sun glinted from 
a chink in the leafy screen—the lovely neck and 
arm—the cheek delicately tinted with pink, of 
whioh I now and then caught a glimpse, formed 
a picture more enchanting than anything I had 
ever imagined. More than all, the perfect inno¬ 
cence and modesty whioh accompanied all the 
movements of this second Susanna, (an unfortu¬ 
nate allusion by the way, but I scorn the idea that 
any one could connect me in thought with those 
rascally, peeping, sneaking elders) however as I 
was going to say, when l interrupted myself, the 
modesty of my sweet Diana charmed me even 
more than her beauty. 

My heart of ice suddenly burst into a flame. 
“ Heavens I” cried I to myself, as I felt it thump¬ 
ing against my side—“what is this new sensa¬ 
tion? Bob B— your hour is come. You’re 
in lovel” 

At the moment I came to this conclusion, the 
float on my fishing line dropped at the feet of 
my charmer, and immediately—well I’m not 
going to lay before my confidential public an 
account of all my delicate and skilful manoeuv¬ 
ring—enough, that within a half an hour I was 
seated socially by my water-fairy’s side, trying 
to look as much like Neptune or Massaniello, or 
any other water-hero, I did not care which, as I 
could. I gave a sly tweek or two to my shirt- 
collar to make it lie down, sailor fashion; turned 
back my wristbands, and kept my hat carefully 


on, so that that one little spot on my crown which 
was growing thin, might not be observed, flit¬ 
tered myself I should do pretty well on my new 
role. 

Nora, I soon discovered her sweet name, wu 
most charmingly gay and chatty. No prudery, 
or thoughts of evil ruffled the current of her 
child-like, innooent thoughts. She was a care¬ 
less child at play, glad of a playfellow. 

I would have joyfully lingered for hours ia 
that enchanted grotto; but ere long Nora rwe, 
and sauntered forth. I followed; endeavoring 
to beguile the flowery way she led me as agree¬ 
ably for her as the wolf did for Little Red Biding 
Hood; and while schemes, as deep laid and ap¬ 
propriate, though less blood-thirsty toward mj 
innocent companion, formed themselves in my 
mind. 

I was never in such spirits—I was charmed 
with myself in the novel character of wooer. 
The railroad rapidity with which my drama pro¬ 
gressed excited me. In one Bhort hour, 1, the 
impregnable, the flinty-hearted, had not odj 
fallen head over heels in love myself, but also, I 
flattered myself—but mum—of all things I bite 
a boaster. 

However, as I have said I was in high spirits 
and excited, and among other nonsense ventaed 
at last to say, laughingly, 

“Do you know, sweet Nora, that I have bees 
haunted. by a singular presentiment ever eine? 
the moment I first caught a glimpse of you!” 

“What is it?” asked she, smiling. 

“That you will one day be my wife!” 1 ex¬ 
claimed, with the bold emphasis of conviction 
and determination. 

Nora burst into the merriest of laughs, and at 
the same moment turned into a little path which 
led down from the door of a rose-wreathed cot¬ 
tage. A young and handsome gentleman advanced 
hastily to meet us, and Nora with the demurest 
of mischievous smiles oourtesied low, as she pre¬ 
sented “her hnsband 1” I saw the look of mingled 
coquetry, mischief, curiosity, which she atole »t 
me from under her downcast lashes; I saw the 
difficulty she had to repress her merriment—I 
saw what a fool I had been making of myseK 
and I turned precipitately to fly. Nora’s pent 
up laughter now burst forth; peal after p«l 
rung on the air, and I heard my tormentor call 
after me, 

“Pray, pray, sir angler, return, and I w® 
show you my baby!” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it's twenty jw* 
from that day to this; but I’m a bachelor jet, I 
suppose I always shall be; for I am as far & u 
ever from finding my ideal. 
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I cannot say the adventure I have narrated 
had any very deep or lasting effect upon me— 
and yet it had though; for since that same 
summer afternoon I have never gone angling, 


and if ever I chance to see a silly girl paddling 
her feet in water, I run as if ten thousand were 
after me. 


ADALUSA'S LAY. 


BY O. H. CBIB WILL. 


I am away from thee, my love, thy voice I do not; 
hear, 

Thine eyes of light shine not on me—ah, no! thou ! 
art not near. 

Though other forms are round me now, and thine I 
do not see, 

My thoughts are still with thee, my love, my thoughts ; 
are still with thee. 

Bright gleam the light on ev*ry face amid the festive ; 
throng, 

And music sounds for dancing feet that swiftly glide ; 
along: 

Although I join with them the dance, my heart feels 
lone and drear, 

For, oh! thorn art not here, my love, oh, no, thou art 
not here. 

Though many strive to win my heart—they cannot, 
for ’tie thine, 

And yet, and yet I often fear thou never wilt be 
mine: 


Thou lovest me, they say, dear one, but still it may 
not be— 

I worship none but thee, my love, I worship none 
but thee. 

They know not that I love thee thus, for silently I 
hide 

The secret buried in my breast—yes, even thou’rt 
denied 

The knowledge that my lonely heart in vain for thee 
doth beat— 

And yet its throbs are sweet, my love, and yet its 
throbs are sweet 

The festive scene is over now—again I am alone— 

And dearer still in solitude art thou to me, mine 
own! 

In fancy I behold thee near, but no, it cannot 
be— 

I am away from thee, (ny love, oh, very far from 
thee. 


SEPTEMBER. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


September days once more have come, 
In all their glad array, 

And in the azure space above 
The cloudlets are at play. 

With precious loads of golden fruit, 

The trees are bending down, 

And hills and vales extending wide, 

Are clothed in russet-brown. 

The seed, that was in Spring-time sown, 
Hath brought a golden spoil, 

And stacks and ricks of grain repay. 
The husbandman for toil. 

Once more, once more Pm roaming by 
Contoocook’s gliding stream. 

Where I once loved in days agone, 

To wander and to dream. 

Once more I view the olden haunts 
Of childhood’s happy hours, 


When earth seemed very beautiful, 

My pathway strewn with flowers. 

A train of mournful memories 
My mind comes thronging o’er, 

As once again I turn to view 
The hallowed scenes of yore. 

Out, from their lone sepulchral halls, 

A thousand fancies start, 

Then back to shades of former years. 

The fleeting dreams depart. 

The Spring brings back its warbling birds, 
Its sunshine and its flowers, 

The Summer-time returns again 
Its cool refreshing showers. 

But change is stamped on everything, 

And “ written on the tide,” 

For I have mournful memories 
Of loved ones, who have died. 
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BT MABY L. MEANT. 


One might have travelled through all England 
without seeing a prettier, more home-like cot¬ 
tage than that in which dwelt the prosperous 
house-carpenter, George Mason, with his family, 
consisting of his blooming wife Fanny, and their 
two noble little boys of five and seven years. 
The snowy walls gleaming out here and there 
through clustering masses of foliage, the garden 
with its tiny beds and narrow walks always in 
trim order, the neat appearance alike of the 
family and their dwelling, all gave evidence of 
the young wife’s taste and activity; as the plenty 
and comfort they enjoyed bore testimony to the 
husband’s steady and industrious habits. Har¬ 
mony and contentment reigned within that 
cheerful cottage, to which George had conducted 
his fair bride on the wedding day, and to which 
his feet were ever joyfully turned after his day’s 
willing toil as the dearest spot on earth to his 
heart. Eight years had thus passed when trouble 
came suddenly upon the happy family. 

George fell from the top of a building on which 
he was at work, and his injuries were so serious 
as to confine him for several months to the 
house; and when, on recovering, he eagerly 
sought for his customary employment the search 
was useless; times were changed, work was 
slack, money scarce, provisions dear, and George 
Mason was almost driven to despair; for not 
only had the money which close economy had 
enabled him gradually to lay by been spent 
during his long illness, but several small debts 
had unavoidably been contracted, so that in 
every way his situation was gloomy and har- 
rassing. He was grieved, too, by the change 
in his family. Care and secret anxiety had worn 
away much of Fanny’s first bloom; the little 
ones missed the gaiety which had characterized 
their parents, and lost a portion of the buoyancy 
that belongs to happy childhood. 

One morning George left home immediately 
after breakfast, to Beek his friend Alfred Lowe, 
from whom he was sure he could borrow a small 
sum, which on getting employment would be 
speedily repaid. It oost him a struggle to make 
the request, which to his astonishment was 
refused. 

“The fact is, George,” said his friend, “there 

no use in staying in England, we seem to be 


I going behind-hand every year. I have madetp 
my mind to emigrate.” 

“To emigrate!” repeated George, in surprise. 
“Yes; we are going to Australia in theaeit 
ship. I intended to call at your house to-night, 
and urge you to go too. Now don’t be so hasty," 
seeing that George shook his head, “think 
it; talk it over with your wife, and you will hmu 
agree, as we did, that it is the best thing to be 
done. Sell out and get ready for the voyage, 
and if you are short of funds I will ch< nfaily 
assist you, for I know that once in Australis ve 
will all do well.” 

With a sadder heart than ever, George M&soq 
turned his steps homeward, and detailed to his 
wife the result of his application to Lowe. Etr 
pale cheek grew whiter at the mention of Austrv i 
I lia, but he quickly reassured her by decUricf i 
[ that he had no idea of emigrating. 

[ “No,” he continued, “it must grow worse 

| with us before we think of that. It is hard 
| enough to have to remove to some of the neigfe- 
! boring towns, but I fear that we will have to da 
| so. Winter will soon be here, and there setss 
| no hope of a change for the better. And yet 1 
; cannot bear the thought of leaving our little 
t place. Do you think you can leave it, Faasyr 
, His mournful tone and look went to the *&*> 

! heart, and it was only by a strong effort t&si the i 
; could say with a tolerably composed voice, 

“Any place would be home to me, Geerg^ 
with you and the little ones.” 

The husband was not deceived by her fareed 
cheerfulness, and he sighed deeply as his eyes 
fell upon the children. 

“Poor things!” he said, sadly, “they too will 
miss their home; they have been so happy 
healthy hitherto they will feel a change all the 
more.” 

This allusion' to the little ones overcame ths 
mother’s composure, but still struggling to keef 
back the rising tears, she smiled upon them d 
they came to her side with ready sympathy 
bidding them go and play. 

“Yes, ran out and amuse yourselves, bops 
the road is warm and sunny now,” added 
father, cheerfully, but the gloom again settled sq 
his brow as he turned away, saying but batf 
aloud, “Make the best of your time, for Gel 
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only knows what sort of a home yon will soon 
find yourselves in.” 

The children left the room reluotantly, but 
once out on the road-side, in the warm sun and 
mellow air of autumn, the shadow passed from 
each buoyant spirit, and seeing near by some 
oyster-shells and pebbles, they were soon busy 
with their favorite amusement of making houses 
and grottoes. 

“Robbie,” said the eldest, suddenly, “don’t 
you know the old pictures in the garret? 
wouldn’t they make our house look pretty?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied little Robbie, eagerly, 
“but mamma wouldn’t let us have them, would 
she?” 

“Maybe she would. I’ll run in and ask her, 
and do you take care of all the things.” 

Harry bounded into the house to make his 
request to his mother, who, with work-basket in 
hand, was about sitting down near the front 
window, whence she could cast an observing 
glance at the boys. 

“You must be very careful of them, if I let 
you take them, Harry,” she said, her momen¬ 
tary hesitation yielding to the child’s eagerness, 
“for I have had the pictures a long time, and 
should be very sorry if anything would happen 
to them.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, I will take such good care 
of them, and Robbie will be careful, too. Mayn’t 
I get them, mamma ?” 

With a smile and careBS she assented, and in a 
moment Harry was on his way to the garret, 
whence he soon returned with two old, unframed 
pictures. The mother watched him as he pro¬ 
ceeded in triumph to his brother, who clapped 
his hands with delight at the sight of the coveted 
treasures; and in the midst of her trials it 
cheered her to have the power of giving them 
eo much innocent happiness. 

“Now, Robbie, we must be very, very careful, 
for mamma says she will be sorry if anything 
happens to these pictures,” said Harry, as 
demolishing their previous work, they began 
anew their architectural efforts. 

An hour passed. Fanny, as she was leaving 
the sitting-room to prepare the noontide meal, 
looked out with the intention of calling the 
children, but seeing them so intent on their play 
he concluded to give them a little while longer. 
Mter a time, a shrewd-looking Jew came up the 
*oad. Stopping at a convenient distance he sur- 
reyed the old paintings attentively, then appa- 
•ently satisfied, approached nearer, and bending 
town began to praise the children’s pretty work, 
inally offering them each a shilling for the 
•ictures. ' 


“We can’t give them to you; they are not 
ours,” replied Harry. 

“Whose are they, then?” 

“Mamma’s, and she gave them to us to play 
| with.” 

j “But she does not care about them, or she 
[would not give them to you for playthings. 

| Where does she keep them?” 

\ “In the garret among other old things,” said 
[ the child. 

“ Then, of course, she has no use of them, 
and would rather you should take the money. 
See here!” and he drew from an old purse two 
crowns, “wouldn’t you rather have this pretty 
money than the old pictures?” 

Little Robert looked admiringly at the bright 
coins, but Harry stoutly resisted the temptation. 
“Mamma told me to take good care of the 
pictures, and so I will—nobody shall have 
themand he placed a tiny hand guardingly 
on each picture, while he looked anxiously 
\ toward his home. 

“Is that your mother’s house?” asked the old 
[ man, pointing to the cottage, and being answered 
that it was, he proceeded thither. His rap was 
answered by Fanny, to whom he stated that he 
had seen the pictures with which her children 
were playing, and as he had a fancy for old 
piotures, and such things, he would give a 
guinea for the two, if she would part with them. 
Mrs. Mason was about accepting his offer when 
something in his manner caused her to hesitate. 
Under the guise of indifference she thought he 
concealed a real anxiety to make the purchase, 
and her suspicions were confirmed when he at 
length raised his offer to thirty shillings, de¬ 
claring at the same time that the pictures were 
not in themselves worth a shilling, but a desire 
of having his collection of old curiosities as large 
as possible led him to offer a large sum for any 
addition to it 

Fanny replied, that as the pictures had been 
given to her by a friend, and she had had them 
a long time, she would not like to part with 
them, but that perhaps she would make up her 
mind to sell them after consulting her husband, 
and if he thought it worth while he could call 
again. Without replying to this suggestion, the 
Jew finally departed. Fanny then called in the 
children, and her husband soon after coming to 
dinner, she related the circumstance. 

“It seems to me you have rejected a good 
offer, Fanny,” was his reply. “For my part, I 
think the two crowns he offered the boys a great 
price for the old daubs, though as I am no judge 
of the fine arts my opinion is worth nothing,” he 
added, with a smile. 
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“I should certainly have taken him at his ; 
word, if it had not occurred to me that we might; 
dispose of them to more advantage." 

“I doubt it very much. However, he will ; 
probably call again, and then you will know 
better how to act. Perhaps you can strike a 
better bargain; though unless you have a par¬ 
ticular desire to keep them, I should advise you 
to let him have them at whatever price he offers. 
But where did you get them, Fanny? I have no 
remembrance of ever having seen them before." j 

“I had them long before I first saw you, 
George," replied his wife. “ It is a long story, 
but if you want to know how they came into my 
possession, you must have patience. 

“ In my childhood, as you already know, I 
was a frequent visitor at the parsonage of my 

uncle, the vicar of A-. On one occasion, I 

had strolled out with my cousins, and two or 
three other little girls, and we walked along a 
road leading to a noble mansion in the vicinity, 
until being very tired and warm we sat down to 
rest and regale ourselves with the cakes my 
thoughtful aunt had supplied us with. While 
we were enjoying ourselves to the utmost of our 
desires, I chanced to look up the road toward 
a little hill at some distance, and saw a feeble 
old roan toiling up the slight elevation, who 
seemed scarcely able to move even with the sup¬ 
port of his stout walking-stick. I don’t know 
what put the idea into my head, but remember¬ 
ing that a little Bpring of the coldest, clearest 
water gushed up on one side of the hill, I pro¬ 
posed to take our tin cup and go bring a drink 
to one of my cousins who was complaining of the 
heat. She was very glad of my offer, so taking 
the cup I started off, my head filled with vague 
feelings of pity for the feeble wayfarer, and 
desire to have a nearer view of him. 

“I passed him, and going to the spring began 
to look about me as I filled my tin-cup, and at 
last turned my eyes, as if by chance, toward the 
object of my childish curiosity. Imagine my 
surprise when I found that the supposed old 
man, was one in the prime of life, with jetty 
locks and whiskers, and features of noble beauty 
and prepossessing expression, although sorrow 
and sickness seemed to have made him prema¬ 
turely enfeebled. He reached the spring, and 
sat down upon the grass to rest. I took courage, 
as I was passing with my cup of water, to ask 
if he would like a drink. He took it with a 
sweet smile, thanking me in a tone so musical 
and at the same time so melancholy that it 
brought tears to my eyes. I saw that he was 
sick, and fancied he must be also in trouble. I 
filled my cup again, and took it to my cousin. 


As I was going again to the spring, I saw that 
the stranger, as I thought he must be, had best 
his head upon his knees as if faint and ex¬ 
hausted ; I went back, and getting oar lit& 
basket which still contained a good many nice 
cakes offered them to him with no slight embar¬ 
rassment. He was not offended, however, te 
accepted them readily, and as he ate he tolda* 
he had eaten nothing since the previous day I 
was much distressed by this, and asked ifk 
would not come with me to my uncle’s, as dir- 
ner would be ready by the time we could ge 
there, or if he would not, might I not bring hia 
something, as aunt alwayb cooked Buch ma 
things that a person could eat them no matte 
how sick they were, I added, fearing he woai 
be offended at my offer. 

“‘No, my dear little girl,* he answered,! 
bright light coming to his large, black eyes, *w, 
I cannot accept either of your kind proposals. I 
have told you what I would die rather than teT. 
another, and from no one but yourself would I 
accept what I have; but you are a tender¬ 
hearted child, and I love you as I have not lorti 
any one for years.' 

“ He spoke more to himself than to me, bit I 
understood him and whispered that he raid 
love my uncle and aunt too, if he would only go 
with me to see them, but he only shook Lis 
head mournfully as I continued my entreata 
and I ceased. But a bright thought occurred te 
me, and pausing only to ask if he would reaic 
there much longer, to which he replied tbit 1* 
would not leave so pleasant a spot till tenr: 
sunset. I bade him good-bye, and rejoined ay 
companions who were wondering at my kag 
delay. After dinner, I told my uncle and twt 
of my morning adventure, and requested tb* 
latter to give me the shillings and sixpences, (iy 
carefully hoarded spending-money) which I k- 
placed in her hands for safe keeping, until tt* 
time arrived for buying something to take bc»t 
as a present to my mother. I knew that she 
would prefer my giving the money to the sd 
man, and I was sure that he would not refuse* 
from me. 

“My good uncle smiled at my request, ifil 
would have added a crown to my little store, be* 
I refused it, as I wished to be able to uj tk 
money was all my own. On reaching the sprig, 
I found the invalid had fallen into a light sIod- 
ber, so I seated myself noiselessly near to amt 
his waking. Very soon he awoke, and emM 
cheerfully when he perceived me at his aide, and 
he chatted with me so long and kindly that I 
grew more at ease with him every menat 
When I thought it was almost time to leave tk 
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spring I offered him my little gift. He was 
going to refuse it, bat I put my arm coazingly 
around his neck, and I felt his tears on my 
cheek as he kissed and blessed me. 

“We left the spring together, and I accom¬ 
panied him to his lodging, an upper room in an 
old, uncomfortable lodging-house. There was 
rery little furniture, and that of the shabbiest 
kind I had ever seen. It grieved me to think of 
his living in such a place. I thought of our 
farm-house, humble and poor though it was, yet 
comfortable and cheerful, and wished he was 
there, but I did not like to tell him so; nor to 
remain long with him, for he seemed completely 
exhausted by walking, though it was not a great 
distance; so I took leave, promising to return 
the next day. 

“ I went accordingly the next day, and spent 
several hours with my new friend, who, I now 
learned, was an artist. There was something inde¬ 
scribably winning in his manners, and I listened 
to his every word with wrapt attention, and loved 
him as if he were an old and dear friend. 1 ’ 

“Stop, stop, Fanny,” interrupted her hus¬ 
band. “Do you know you are making me hor¬ 
ribly jealous? And I always fancied that I was 
your first love, too.” 

“Don’t jest, George; these reminiscences are 
very sad to me, and I am trying to give you a 
faithful description of my childish feelings for 
this gifted and unfortunate being. Let me go 
on in my own way. On this occasion I took 
courage to tell him what had been my thoughts 
the evening previous about his going to my own 
dear home. He smiled kindly as if gratified by 
my childish ardor, but would not accept my in¬ 
vitation. He told me how pleased he should be 
to be able to see my parents, how he felt sure 
be would love them if only on my account, but 
that he could not travel even that short distance; 
le had been a great traveller, but now he had 
mly one more journey to make—that long jour- 
ley which all must take once, to return no more. 

! looked at him in vague alarm; but he went on 
alking of his death as being very near, and I 
rept at the thought as if about losing one I had 
dways known and loved. He caressed and 
oothed me tenderly, and when I had ceased 
reeping told me that he wished to paint my por- 
rait, bo that I could take it to my mother as a 
ift from him. He had not been able to paint 
nything for a long time, but he thought he 
ould execute this, if I could oome every day, 
nd remain some time. I was overjoyed at the 
roposal, knowing what delight it would give 
lother, and feeling also that it would be a 
ratification to himself. However he was too 
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unnerved by our previous conversation to com¬ 
mence the likeness, and though the next day, and 
the next, and every day to the one preceding his 
death, he made the effort with all the strength 
that an ardent desire could impart to his sinking 
frame, he could not succeed, and the work was 
never fairly begun. He was much grieved at 
his inability to accomplish the one thing which 
he had set his heart upon doing; and 1 was 
grieved too, though more for his disappointment 
than my own, and still more for his daily in¬ 
creasing languor, which, child as I was, I could 
not help noticing. That walk from the little 
spring on the first day of onr acquaintance was 
his last walk, in this world. I took him various 
dainties that my aunt was skilled in preparing 
for the sick, and he received them gratefully, 
partaking of them with apparent relish, though 
more, I believe, to gratify me than for the care 
he had for them. 

“One day on making my accustomed visit I 
found him worse than usual, and unable to rise 
from his miserable bed. He received me with 
Mb usual affection, though only able to utter a 
few words at long intervals. I sat beside the bed 
the whole afternoon giving him a spoonful of 
some refreshing drink occasionally: and I knew 
by the way he held my hand, and sometimes 
gently stroked back my hair, that my presence 
was a comfort to him. When at length I was 
obliged to go as it was getting late, he pointed 
to two old paintings which I had often observed, 
and in a feeble voice said he gave them to me— 
it was all he had to give, and he would perhaps 
be able to tell me something about them at 
another time. He asked me also to come early 
the next day, and to tell my uncle he would be 
pleased to see him at the same time. I was very 
glad to hear this, for at my uncle’s request I had 
several times intimated to the sick man that he 
would be pleased to visit him if agreeable, but 
he had hitherto refrained from giving a decided 
answer. 

“Early the next day we went, but alas! In 
the silence of night, in the gloomy solitude of 
that wretched room the artist had breathed his 
last. I wept bitterly over the cold remains, and 
uncle wiped away his starting tears as he looked 
on the calm face that still bore traces of lofty 
beauty, marred though it was by sorrow and 
disease. He reproached himself also for not 
having waived all ceremony and visited the dying 
man; but then he had not thought him so near 
his end, and knowing, from what he heard, that 
he did not wish his retirement intruded on, he 
had deemed it best to wait until his visits would 
be desired. 
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“We learned from the keeper of the lodging 
house that the artist had hired the room nearly 
three months before, and that he had given 
his name as Clifford. An assured name uncle 
thought, but nothing farther could be ascer¬ 
tained, so uncle buried him in the village grave¬ 
yard, and had accounts of him published in 
various papers; but nothing relating to his his¬ 
tory was ever known. 

“ The succeeding week I returned home, carry¬ 
ing my legacy, the two old paintings. No one 
ever admired them, but though pronounced on 
all hands dirty, and shabby, and worthless, I 
always preserved them as mementos of the un¬ 
fortunate dead. After we came here to live, in 
unpacking the things I brought with me from 
home, I brought to light the pictures which I 
had thought of getting framed for the Bitting- 
room; but you ridiculed the idea, and I began 
to think that as you said they would prove but 
shabby adornments, so I put them away in the 
garret, where they remained in safety undis¬ 
turbed till the children thought of them to-day, 
and wanted them for their play-house, and as 
we all seem to have little pleasure these times I 
could not deny their request. Now you have 
the whole history of my poor pictures, which 
you thought scarce worthy of a glance when I 
spoke to you of them years ago.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Fan, I don’t think 
them worth a second glance now, so far as their 
beauty goes, for they are poor, dingy-looking 


things. Owing to association, however, the? 
doubtless look better in your eyes.” 

“I have an idea, however, that they may fa 
valuable in themselves, and perhaps that to 
what the poor artist intended to tell me,” stl 
the sanguine Fanny. “ At any rate it can don 
harm to inquire. There is oar doctor, vk\ 
likely he may be able to tell something abc* 
their merits—suppose you go to his office 
afternoon, Qeorge, and ask him about then. 9 

“Well, yes, I will go, for as you say he is p* 
bably a judge of such things; if he is not,lima 
of no one else about here that is.” 

Accordingly Mason took the pictures to Ik 
Lambert, who was a man of cultivated tuta 
and after a very slight inspection gave it w hi 
opinion that they were of value. He kM 
George, however, to go to London with thea, 
which he did the next day, bearing a letterta 
the doctor to a gentleman in that city, vhep* 
nounced the paintingB works of one of thtdl 
masters, and offered to give fourteen bashd 
pounds for the pair. George, bewildered ask 
was by such good fortune, gladly accepted to 
offer, and turned homeward with a joyful heart 
though still puzzled as to the great valued to 
shabby, old pictures! The rapturous joy of th 
whole family as he related the wonderful bci 
who cannot imagine? But in the midst of h 
rejoicing and pious gratitude, the gentle Fasi 
shed tears to the memory of the xstom 
i artist. 
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BT WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


As softly steals the rosy blush 
O’er floating clouds at even, 

As swiftly course along clear streams 
Beneath a smiling Heaven— 

As lovely flowers begemmed with dew 
A fragrance sweet are breathing, 
Where roses with the hawthorn fair 
A chaplet bright are wreathing— 

So be thy journey o’er life’s way; 

As worm, still sunlight shining, 
Reflected from soft flowing streams, 
Or clouds with silver lining. 

As pure as dew-drops on the flowers 
Along the way-side growing, 

Or music from a brighter sphere 
In golden measure flowing. 


Such ever be thy journey here; 

And joyous be its ending, 

The good, the pure, the bright, the ki¬ 
ln love immortal, blending. 

The flower, the rose, the cloud, the ti era. 

All earthly ones are sharing; 

But though the shades predominate 
Still trusting—ne’er despairing— 

A fadeless crown is their reward, 

In realms of light immo&tal; 

Then strive to win, and enter in 
That fair and golden portaL 

Where angels pure in robes of white 
Will welcome thee rejoicing, 

And seraph in rare harmony 
Sweet praises will be voicing. 
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ISABEL MONTCLAIR'S FAULT. 


BY* LALLA 

Early one bright and beautiful May morning, 
when the dew-drops still lingered on the flowers, 
Isabel Montclair stood at the altar, and trem¬ 
blingly pronounced the solemn marriage vow 
which linked her destiny with that of Edward 
Howard’s. Beautiful indeed she was, with her 
raven tresses floating around her snow white 
shoulders. But her cheeks, which a few weeks 
since rivalled the rose in their hue, now as pale 
as parian marble. The warm congratulations of 
her friends were unheeded by her. For the first 
time, she thought of the fatal step she had taken. 
She felt as if she had committed a sin in vowing 
to love and honor him who stood beside her, 
when her heart and affeotions were irrecoverably 
another’s, though he deserved them not. 

“Here is a bouquet my friend requested me 
to present to the bride,” said a light-haired 
youth. He bent his curly head toward Isabel, 
whispered something, and was gone. A crimson 
flush stole over Isabel’s pale, sad face for a mo¬ 
ment, but it quickly fled, leaving her paler than 
ever. 

When alone she examined the flowers, and a 
lote dropped to the floor from among them. She 
hastily picked it up and read— 

“Farewell to hope, love, and life, but not to 
bee. I leave forever my native land for Italy, 
day you always be as happy as you are now is 
he prayer of your heart-broken Vernon.” 

Alas! he did not know the heart he had won, 
r that an enemy had whispered a few words of 
earful import to the credulous Isabel. She be- 
ieved them, and one evening, when the high- 
ouled artist was standing in the door of his 
tudio looking up at the silvery moon above him, 
nd thinking only of love and Isabel, a servant 
anded him a package containing his letters and 
liniature, with the request that he must never 
se her again. At first he deemed it but a 
tratagem to try his love; and sought an expla- 
ation. But in vain, for none was given. Then 
imor came that she was about to be married, 
n that day, which crushed his hopes of happi- 
ess forever, he sent her a bouquet of sweet 
;ented flowers, which told her she was still 
sloved by him. 


ELMWOOD. 

Five years passed. Isabel had learned to love 
Edward for his kindness to her, yet she felt she 
could not appreciate him justly, until she saw 
the light go out from his dark eyes and his cheek 
grow paler, and noticed that he met the king of 
terrors with the resignation of a true Christian. 
Then when she listened to his sad farewell, and 
felt for the last time his kiss upon her brow, she 
realized how desolate she would be without him. 
Her father had been called home a few weeks 
before, and she was alone in the world. 


The crimson sunlight, with its golden beams 
came stealing into the boudoir where Isabel was 
seated. She held a withered bouquet in her 
hands, and tears were in her deep blue eyes. 
That morning she had learned that Claude was 
innocent. Yes, Grace Gordon had confessed on 
her dying bed her only falsehood, and asked for¬ 
giveness. It was readily granted, for Isabel 
could not but pity her, when she said, “ I loved 
him, I knew you were credulous; and that was 
the stratagem I took to separate you, for I 
thought I could win his love. Since then I have 
never known one happy moment.” 

It had been a glorious Indian summer day, 
with its bland air, and hazy light, falling so 
peacefully on the heart, when Isabel Howard 
and her husband’s niece, Fanny, drove up to 
Mr. Leon’s mansion in Italy, where they were 
warmly welcomed by the family. 

Fanny thought they stared at aunt Bell rather 
singularly as she introduced her to her husband’s 
relatives. Perhaps it was because they were 
struck with so much beauty. She declared aunty 
was more beautiful than ever. But she did not 
know why the bloom of health was coming again 
to Isabel’s cheek. Fanny’s curiosity was grati¬ 
fied, when her little cousin Ida came in, and 
threw her arms around her cousin Bell’s neck, 
and said, “I know I’ll love you, for you are so 
much like Mr. Vernon’s beautiful portrait he has 
hanging in his studio. Father do not you think 
so?” “Yes, Ida, dear, and to satisfy you, and 
to make an apology to your cousin for staring 
at her so rudely, we will go into Vernon’s little 
studio.” Strange emotions sprang up in the 
bosom of Isabel, as she gazed at the portrait. 
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ye've gome again my little bird. 


Her heart told her the owner most be the one 
she had wronged so long in thought; and now 
perchance she might see him and all would be 
forgiven. 

It was a glorious night, such as is seen only 
beneath an Italian sky. The moon shone with its 
soft mellow light, peculiar to the clime. Isabel 
was gazing at the beautiful heavens above her, 
her mind wandering far back over the past. 
Another too was gazing with his midnight eyes 
at the same scene. He also was thinking of the 
past, his first and only grief. (( lt was on such 
a night as this,” he murmured, “she pledged 
her love to me, and on such a night as this my 
hopes were crushed.” Isabel heard the mur¬ 
mured words of the stranger. She heaved a 
deep sigh, and when he looked at the apparition 
before him, he stretched his arms forward to 
clasp her to his heart. Simultaneously she 
sprang forward with the words, “Forgive, oh, 
forgive me, Claude, I have always loved you.” 


- 

His heart was still true to its first love, sad 
when explanations were given, he clasped her 
again to his heart, and whispered, “Bell, jot 
will yet be mine, the past will be forgotten m 
the bright future.” “And you,” she replied, 
“you wilf forgive me, Claude, and will lore a* 
as of old?” “Yes, willingly.” “Ah! Ismss 
happy,” she murmured. She need not hsveaaii 
so, he knew it from the expression of her low- 
lit eyes. 


“Look, look cousin Fanny at Mr. Vernon, fit 
is gazing as earnestly at cousin Bell ss he u«4 
to at that portrait in his studio.” “I wonJe 
who introduced them,” said Fanny. The art- 
tery was soon solved, and when Isabel Homl 
returned to her native land, her artist lover 
accompanied her. Once more she stood at the 
altar, and pronounced the solemn marriage tot, 
and it was unfalteringly this time. She was cored 
forever of the fault of being “ too credulous." 


YE'VE COME AGAIN MY LITTLE BIRD. 


BY E. C. HOWE, M. D. 


Ye’ve come again, my little bird, 

Ye’ve come from Southern land and sea, 
To greet with song the pretty flowers 
That gaily bloom o’er vale and lea; 

Oh, softly floats thy happy song 
On winds that gently waft along. 

Oft in the glowing Heavens I’ve seen 
Gay birdling8 dressed in plumage fine; 
And heard their richest, happiest strains, 
But none so clearly rich as thine; 

Oh, softly floats thy dulcet song 
On winds that gently waft along. 


’Mid flowery fields and meadows green, 
Tby home shall gay and pleasant be; 
And o’er the hills thy silv’ry notes 
Shall roll in sweetest melody; 

How softly floats thy tender song 
On winds that gently waft along. 

Oh, ne’er again, my pretty bird, 

Go to the Southern land or sea. 

But rest thee here through Winter chill, 
I’ll make a happy home-for thee; 

Oh, softly floats thy lovely song 
On winds that gently waft along. 


NIAGARA. 

BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


I stood beside the torrent as it rushed 
In wonderous strength along, 

And my heart murmured not of strange, wild beauty, 
Nor wove its thoughts in song. 

Silent I stood and watched the foaming current 
All wreathed in misty spray, 

Dash onward in the proud exulting splendor 
Of haughty boftndless sway. 


Back from the slippery rocks my steps retnefog, 
With one long earnest sigh 
I turned and placed for life—God’s noblest pictw» 
Framed in my memory. 

Time, chance, or change can never more era* 
The tameless, ceaseless roar 
Of that untrammeled world of glorious water 
Will haunt me evermore. 
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“TOO LATE” 


BT H. L. 

I. 

“Open the window, mother, and raise me np, 
that I may see the sun set once more before I 
die.” 

So whispered a little girl of eight or ten sum¬ 
mers, the hectic glow on her cheek and the wild 
light in her eye betokening the near approach of 
the king of terrors. 

Long and earnestly she gazed upon the sun as 
it sank among the gorgeous colored clouds that 
skirted the western horizon—then with a smile 
of sweet satisfaction, sank back upon her pillow 
and slept 

II. 

“Can you pay me a part of the money that is 
due my husband for last week’s*work?” 

“There is nothing due your husband for last 
week’s work till pay-day, which comes the twen¬ 
tieth of the month, as you well know.” 

“Cut Janie is sick, and we wish to get some 
medicine for her, and the druggist will not let 
os have it without the money.” 

“ Fudge! the same old story that rings in my 
ears from morning till night, from one month to 
another.” 

“But what I say is true; Janie is very, very 
sick,” and the tears started in the mother’s eyes, 


SPENCEB. 

“and if medioine cannot be procured, we know 
not how long she will be spared to us.” 

“Well, that will do; call on pay-day, and then 
all that is due you shall be promptly paid.” 

The proprietor resumed his cigar and paper, 
and the heart-broken mother turned sadly away. 

III. 

Thbbb is a sound of weeping in the laborer’s 
cottage, for Janie is no more. Pale and cold 
she lies in the little pine coffin. In her trans¬ 
parent fingers is a bunch of violets, freshly 
gathered, and a wreath of the same sweet 
flowers is on her head. 

Under the maple by the road-side is a little 
grave where Janie will soon be laid to rest. The 
birds will sing over her, the flowers will bloom 
around her, in the valley the brook will murmur 
softly by day and night, but she will gaze upon 
their beauty and listen to their melody no more. 

IV. 

“And how is your daughter, Janie?” 

“She is dead.” 

“ Dead! had I known her illness was so serious 
I would have paid you your husband’s wages the 
other day.” 

“It is TOO LATE.” 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 

BT MBS. JAMB8 M A T T 0 0 N. 


(fix song of the bird and hum of the bee, 
in pawing away in their fitful glee, 
rhe opening bud and expanded flower 
fill charm us no more at the twilight hour. 

?he robin hath roamed with his mate away; 
io longer the whip-poor-will chants his lay; 
ind the moonbeams gleam on the voiceless air! 
r&ught with the spirit of love and prayer. 

>o more can I twine for thy flowing hair, 
he white rose-wreath in its beauty rare! 
r pluck for the vase the richest dye, 

''hich the rainbow-tints in beauty vie. 

o more can I gather the little wild weed, 
r hose fragrance all other sweet flowers exceed; 
’en this humble flower, which graces the plain, 
an mitigate sorrow, and soften e’en pain. 

Voi. XXVIII.—11 


The humming-bird too with its bright crimson breast. 
He too with the flowers is seeking for rest; 

In vain did I offer protection and care. 

From Autumn's rudo blast and the keen Winter air. 

Not one of the dear little warblers would stay 
In my vine-covered trellis, 'mid mosses as gay 
As the plumage which Nature, so lavishly spread, 
Oh, they eould not stay, as the flowers were all dead. 

For Flora had beokoned them on to a clime, 

Where flowers over flourish and suns ever shine. 
And the sweet Summer zephyr is wafting perfume 
Where the orange and myrtle are ever in bloom. 

Then cannot we glean from these lessons of love, 
Some impulse divine, some light from above? 

Some Flora to guide us to Heavenly bowers? 

Where blossom unceasing perennial flowers. 
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little taper, for augury, afloat on a great and 
dark flood. I hope for nothing better than its 
speedy extinction, and the falling back upon me 
of the clouds of solitude and folly. Yet let it go. 

“A young lady, handsome, healthy, wealthy, 
accomplished and sensible, desires to make the 
acquaintance of a young gbntlsman. Persons 
answering that description may, if they choose, 
answer this advertisement. 

Kaladora Andros.” 

The letter appeared as above mentioned. The 
next number of the Journal in due season also 
appeared. Miss Meriam opened its damp leaves 
with a queer sensation of embarrassment, as if 
somebody must of course have answered her 
epistle; neither could she relieve herself from a 
sort of mortification, arising from an involuntary 
conviction that her presumed unknown corres¬ 
pondent had by some secret means become pos¬ 
sessed of the truth as to her own name and 
place. In such a frame of mind she hesitated 
before seeking the reply, and was partly relieved, 
but in truth more disappointed at not finding 
any. She had not really expected, but yet had 
wished an answer. She waited another week, 
actually worried that her letter should attract 
no notice. Yet she was ashamed and angry at 
her worrying too. But it seemed as if she must 
positively have tome termination for her adven¬ 
ture. It was no matter at all, of course, about 
any particular individual. To the actual ap¬ 
pearance of a real “young gentleman,” Miss 
Flora was supremely indifferent. But having 
condescended to enter into such an undertaking, 
it would be most inglorious to prove unable to 
evoke an answer from anybody, either in earnest 
or in joke. 

But at the end of the next week an answer 
came. It was as follows: 

“Miss Andros —I do not know whether you 
are really a young lady, or a veil for the episto¬ 
lary talent of either of the editors of the Journal. 
In either event, I answer, not your personality, 
but your sentiments. 

“The trouble you are in, viz., the super¬ 
abundance of the foolish, and the inaccessibility 
of the wise, is merely an individual instance 
under a general rule. For the general rule is 
that wealthy women will be sought by despicable 
young men for their money, and avoided, that 
is, as wives, by honorable young men, lest they 
be thought to seek their money. If you are 
what you say, God pity you, for your horoscope 
must almost surely be a dark one. 

“For suppose that A. You marry a fool. 


Then he spends your money, neglects yon, and 
ruins both you and himself, for himself he know! 
no better than to ruin—so far as he can be said 
to be ruined—with the indulgences which money 
can give him, and which he knows too little to 
resist; and yon he ruins, if not positively, yd 
comparatively, because he is Buch a fatal burden 
to you. For if you would rise in intellect e 
soul, you must do it under the disooongiof 
weight of a senseless thing that knows not nor 
cares for your aspirations, and drags yon erer 
downward by mere inertia of its own, by the 
saddening consciousness that you might perhtp; 
have had a friend and sympathiser instead, usd 
by the terrible clog of sorrow. 

“Or B. You remain an old maid. If irre¬ 
ligious, you are a seared and sonred old stick, 
sapless, sorrowful, without a tendril of low w 
affection cl&spedfrom your own heart to another's, 
or from another's to yours; with every offer of 
warm love either suicidally counteracted by 
some unrepressed fault of your own, or pitilessly 
jammed back upon you, as the diabolical iheri 
in the old story jammed back the tortured Tie- 
tim’s tongue into his miserable mouth with t 
stick. 

“There is, to be sure, a third suppoatka. 
viz., that you find one worthy of you, and mury 
him. But of that the chances are so infinitesi¬ 
mally few, that I shall not discuss the prospect 
or the results. 

“But, it may be said that all this is not gw- 
main to the matter. An agreeable acqu&inUort 
was sought, and here I have sent a Jereaiti 
instead. 

“Out of sorrow cometh joy. I might,neter- 
theless, be a pleasant acquaintance. 1 think I 
answer the description in the advertisement. 
Therefore, if you wish to see me. yon can ** 
me. , UxsTRADY. r 

A short editorial afterpiece read as follows: 

“The above answer, the only one of anj 
significance, out of a dozen which we b*« 
received, contains a sealed note, addressed to 
Kaladora Andros. This, upon an intimatkc 
from that incognita, we will forward, in 
secrecy, to her order.” 

All this Flora Meriam read in the beautiful 
boudoir, as if in a dream. She read it 
There was nothing in it but calm and sad vatici¬ 
nation. It read as if written by some philo¬ 
sophic or misanthropic man, answering her to 
divert some sorrow of his own by diseasing 
that of another. There was no sympathy, ns 
joy. And the deliberate proffer of acquaintance 
—should she send for the note? This wool! 
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evidently contain the name of the gloomy re¬ 
spondent. 

Now that an opportunity of bringing a tan¬ 
gible, actual result from her impulsive experi¬ 
ment offered itself, she shrunk with fear from 
deciding it Like the old witch in the Bible, 
she feared to see what she had called up. She 
determined not to send for the note, and worked 
all the rest of the day upon drawing and Ger¬ 
man. 

So she did for a day or two longer; but the 
unknown correspondent plagued her constantly. 
He had gradually assumed in her mind a distinot 
form, evolved from the opinions which she had 
based upon the sober character of the letter. 
8he was haunted, therefore, by a notion of an 
upright, pale young man, with a face overspread 
with olouds of gloomy musing; dressed in a 
black suit, with speckless gloves, collar and 
wristbands, and a white cravat. Not a very 
pleasant companion. Yet the persevering phan¬ 
tom even intruded himself once into her dreams. 
And, next Sabbath, when a young divinity student 
officiated in the stead of her beloved pastor— 
the poor fellow must begin somewhere—she was 
struck, upon seeing him stalk up the aisle and 
the pulpit steps with a vague fear lest he might 
be the man, and might recognize her by the 
consciousness in her face. So she studied the 
hymn-book until the sermon, and was relieved 
by the twang and inanity of the young gentle- 
nan’s verbose and bare-boned dogmatics and 
polemics. The gloomy correspondent would at 
east have preached thoughts. 

Miss Meriam, in sheer vexation that she was 
o more mistress of her own mind, and deter- 
lined to relieve herself in some way, wrote two 
otes, on Monday morning; one to the editor, 
gned K Andros, requesting him to send the 
ote to “Care of Miss Mary Sands, Boston;” 
id another to the said Miss Sands, who was a 
rroer schoolmate, requesting her to forward 
ijr note so directed, to herself, Flora Meriam, 
id to say nothing about it. In due time the 
>te arrived—a not very extraordinary note, in 
plain envelope—and was opened by Miss 
eriam, not without some trepidation. She 
md only these words, dated the day after the 
blication of her letter: 

“If you attend the evening lecture at the 
bernacle, four weeks from to day, you will 
me. Unsteady.” 

Jnsteady? What a vague, uncomfortable 
oe! And of evil omen in respect to the per- 
assu ming it Unsteady how? And how was 


she to see him? Was he to appear as a cloaked 
myth, besetting the door? Or as a wild enthu¬ 
siast, springing up in the midst of the audience, 
with crazy interruptions of the speaker? Per¬ 
haps he was to speak. 

She examined the dailies for a ffew days last 
past A well-known lecturer was announced to 
speak at the Tabernacle on the evening men¬ 
tioned in the note, one week from the day of its 
receipt—a minister of great reputation, and 
beyond middle age. He must needs be the man. 
The sober tone of the letter in the newspaper 
was appropriate enough, from a clergyman, 
though the personal information in the note just 
received seemed from him superfluous and use¬ 
less. Yet that appeared the most probable solu¬ 
tion of the puzzle, and although she had heard 

Dr. A-before, she determined to attend the 

meeting that evening, if only to observe whether 
he would allude to his secret yet public corres¬ 
pondent. 

Upon the appointed evening, Miss Meriam 
entered the Tabernacle in good season, and 
having selected a front seat near the upper end 
of one of the galleries, awaited the address, and 
examined the audience. All sorts of people 
came in, in great streams, which gradually 
diverged away through aisles and seats, as rivers 
waste themselves in sandy deserts. Old people, 
youDg people and dandies; well-dressed, ill- 
dressed, and dressed in no particular way; 
handsome, ugly, and indiscriminate, filed in by 
hundreds and settled quietly into their places, 
while Miss Meriam watched them. But she saw 
no one whom she could select as her corres¬ 
pondent, though many bold-faced and inane fel¬ 
lows stared rudely up at her, in admiration or 
curiosity. 

At last two gentlemen entered the pulpit, both # 
tall and straight; one grey-haired, yet strong, 
the other young, slender and active. 

When the hour for the address had arrived, 

the old man, Dr. A-■, arose and stated with 

some little difficulty, that owing to an attack of 
a bronchial disorder within three days, he had 
been compelled to substitute a comparative 
stranger, Thomas Bemis, Esq., for himself. He 
added that his proxy, he was convinced, would 
more than supply his own place; for that he 
had already no contemptible reputation as a 
speaker and thinker; and he trusted, he said, 
that since the change had been advertised, no 
disappointment would be felt. 

Mr. Bemis then arose, and was received by 
the audience, either in welcome or indulgence, 
with considerable applause. His personal ap- 
pearanoe was much to his advantage. He waa 
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tall and straight, as we said. His features were j 
noble, his head handsome, and embowered in 
great abundance of closely curling brown hair. 
Blue eyes, large and deep-set, and a straight j 
nose, were the most striking of his features, 
which is as it should be; it is for women to have 
beautiful mouths. His address, which lasted 
more than an hour, and was received with very 
great satisfaction, contained not one single word 
or thought which Miss Meriam could interpret 
as referring to the letters in the Journal. 

The lecture, as lectures should be, was rather 
rhetorical than logical in effect ; yet in truth the 
rhetorical ornamentation hung like wreaths of 
flowers around the iron chain of the argument 
underneath. The speaker showed the utility of 
beauty by many deductions from facts within 
the observation of all; but we cannot even give 
a synopsis of his thoughts. The great crowd 
sat in deep silence beneath the magic music of 
his voice, the sudden beauty of his startling 
thoughts, the bright gleams of his eye. At 
one point and another where a climax of noble 
thoughts lifted all the audience upon the lofty 
path of the orator, Flora Meriam could not help 
laughing at the utter self-abandonment of some, 
who followed him with open mouth and breath 
suspended, and fell back with a sigh of pleasure 
as the last crowning thought was placed. She 
laughed, even though the tears of sympathy and 
admiration stood in her eyes. As the lecturer 
ended, a moment’s silence held the great hall; 
and then a storm of stunning applause went up, 
bursting out and rolling on with the power, as 
it seemed, of a thunder-clap. Deafened by the 
roar and half-choked with the dust, but with a 
heart all throbbing to the lovely truths which 
she had heard, Mrs. Meriam with difficulty and 
by patient and careful progress regained her 
carriage and departed home, with a sort of reso¬ 
lution to believe that she had seen her newspaper 
correspondent, although she could not resist^ 
conviction that she only thought so because she 
wanted to think so. 

But her voyage of discovery had not been suc¬ 
cessful. Suppose she had seen him? As she 
reclined wearily upon her magnificently uphol¬ 
stered cushions, she speculated with infinite dis¬ 
satisfaction upon her dilemma. Either she had 
seen him or she had not. If yea, how should 
she find out who he was? If no, evidently there 
was no better prospect of it. There seemed no 
possible way of pursuing the acquaintance—if 
such it might be called—further, except by 
further advertising, and naming some rendez¬ 
vous, or address for letters; neither of which 
oould she bring herself to attempt. So she 


resumed her usual avocations of study and oom- 
pany-keeping in huge displeasure; partly at 
herself for going as far even as she had done, bat 
more at the indefinite results of her advances. 
Thus she lived for some time, haunted at in¬ 
tervals by the remembrance of the nnknova, 
whose phantom had now exchanged his grin 
ultra-clerical exterior for the citizenly one of 1 
Bemis, Esq.; and driving vigorously throng! 
music practise, talking, reading and parties, & 
strove to get away from her foolish fancy. 

She had perhaps partly succeeded, when lo! 
all her returning comfort was instantaneously 
dissipated into the Bame whirling clouds of p«- 
plexity which had plagued her so much, by the 
sudden appearance, at an evening party near 
Union Square, of T. Bemis, Esq., whom she dis¬ 
covered standing quietly by himself, listening to 
the seraphio strains which Miss Ermengarde De 
Freese was pouring forth with piano accompani¬ 
ment. He seemed much delighted in particular 
at the refrain of a Tyrolien , which Miss De 
Freese terminated with a small, dry squeal afar 
up in the north-east corner of her head, thus: 

«r 

/ 

la 

la 

"Oh, where is my hunter boy? Tra 

Miss Meriam was perplexed. What should she 
do ? Somehow it seemed as if he would certainly 
see her and read her thoughts. She suddaij 
ceased talking, and appeared so embam&d 
that the daughter of the house, upon whoa 
birth-night the party was given, and with whoa 
she had been conversing rapidly and memlj, 
asked if she were ill; offered her vuttigr&; 
suggested stepping up stairs and lying don i 
little while; was very solicitous. But Flora de¬ 
clined all these little attentions, and only step¬ 
ped out upon a balcony a moment for fresh air. 
Here she mustered her oourage, and indulged i* 
keen reproaches at herself for her folly. Was 
she a city beauty of such pretensions to wit aai 
intellect, to be discomfited by the mere sight of 
a slender man whom she had never seen bat 
once, who had never seen her, and between whe 
and herself not one word had passed? That she, 
who had transpierced so many with a repartee 
or a look, should wither before a conqueror who 
did not even seen her? How abominable! She 
would procure Mr. Bemis to be introduced to 
her, for the mere purpose of immolating ha 
upon the altar of her self-respect; as barbarians 
steal strangers to sacrifice to their gods.- Sht 
would even demonstrate a superfluity of self-c®* 
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trol, by skilfully talking round and round the 
riddle with which she had been playing, in suoh 
a way as to puzzle her wretched victim in oase 
he should know what she meant, with evidence 
of a knowledge whose extent she would hide. 
And having made fun of him, and worried him 
to her proud heart’s content, she would leave 
him—to perish, if he liked. 

So Miss Meriam, armed in double beauty, 
namely, that which was properly her own, and 
also that which the excitement of her two reso¬ 
lutions, to please and to destroy, caused to 
sparkle in her eyes, to glow upon her cheek, to 
evaporate from the accelerated vitality of her 
perfect health and intensified mental action, 
re-entered the gay saloons with direful intent 

She mingled again with the laughing talkers; 
passed from group to group, rejoined her friend, 
the young hostess, looking by accident (of course) 
about the room in the course of conversation, saw 
a tall young man with deep-set blue eyes, and a 
Grecian nose and curly hair; inquired his name, 
was told that he is Mr. Bemis, a teacher in Ward 
School, No. 35, and measurably a literary man, 
having had “a success” at the Tabernacle some 
little time since. So she takes a sudden fancy 
to know him, is gratified, and having been named 
to him, and he to her, there is an opportunity to 
open her attack. 

Somehow or other the machinery does not 
operate. She had thought of so many witty 
things—where are they all gone ? Surely it is 
not one steady look from two great, deep, blue 
eyes, a single bow, one remark, in a deep, grave 
voice, to the effeot that the speaker is delighted 
to become an acquaintance of Miss Meriam—it 
is not those insignificant things which can dis¬ 
concert her? Why no—and with a rapid rush 
of anger at the capability of being disconcerted 
at all, the beauty is herself again, and speaks 
without indulging in the customary meteoro¬ 
logical preliminaries. 

She complimented Mr. Bemis upon his bril- 
iant address at the Tabernacle, with the addi- 
ion that she was present at its delivery, and, 
the added, with a significant look, by speoial 
nvitation. The look was wasted, Mr. Bemis was 
tattered, he said, quietly, that he was pleased, 
lat he did not seem at all conscious that any 
pecial invitations had been given out upon the 
tension. 

One dart blunted. 

This about a special invitation must evidently 
eem rather flat, thought Miss Flora, and she 
ra.s mortified. 

She was very curious, she said, in autography; 
awing a pretty extensive collection of specimens; 


and she was busy in forming a theory as to the 
relation between character and handwriting; 
would Mr. Bemis favor her? 

He would, with the utmost pleasure; and he 
executed a signature with great rapidity and 
freedom upon a blank card. 

“ Thomas Bemis, New York city.” A bold, 
square, yet rapid hand, very different from the 
finical and delicate manuscript of the note. 
Neither did he seem fearful of risking any dis¬ 
closures which might arise from the possession 
of his writing by a stranger. 

Two darts blunted. 

What a talkative, bold thing he must think 
me, she reflected; and was mortified again a little 
more. She began to feel acrid. But controlling 
herself she tried again; and volunteered some 
remark about the last prima donna in Italian 
Opera. Looking at her companion while speak¬ 
ing, she perceived that his eyes wandered about 
the room; and she stopped suddenly, extremely 
provoked—indeed, rather more so, perhaps, than 
she would have been under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr. Bemis blushed and offered an apology. 
Said he, 

“I am a bit of a physiognomist. Everybody 
has some hobby, you know. And just now I 
was most earnestly engaged in studying every 
face I could see for a special purpose. I am so 
little in company that my student habits remain 
with me yet; and it was in a manner involun¬ 
tarily that I was so neglected and rude. May I 
hope for excuse ? I could not have a more com¬ 
petent teacher of whom to learn my new lesson 
for company,” continued he, as he bent his deep 
eyes again earnestly upon Flora, seeming to see, 
for the first time, that she was very lovely—and 
he smiled and blushed slightly again. “Nor a 
more welcome one,” he added. 

Blushing in her turn at the light which seemed 
to spring up and glow in his eyes as he looked 
and spoke, and at the curious mixture of inex¬ 
perience and self-possession in his manner, she 
answered, looking upon jhe floor, for she could 
not quite face his gaze, 

“Undoubtedly: nobody is so excusable as a 
hobby-horseman; since you have confessed your¬ 
self to be one of the tribe. I am one myself—or 
rather a hobby-horsewoman; but I have always 
wished to manage more than one steed. I cherish 
the unwomanly desire of singly controlling a 
four-in-hand team, at least something like the 
‘Jordian Acrobat’ in the ballad. 

“What is it?” asked Bemis, with interest, “I 
don’t remember it.” 

She quoted from “Bon Gaultier.” 
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“Never on a single charger rides that 
Stout and stalwart Moor— 

Five, beneath his stride so stately boar him 
O’er the trembling floor.” 

She added also, “I don't emulate the erect 
position of Mr. Acrobat, but only his plurality 
of Arab steeds. But, Mr. Bemis, if you will not 


think me too inquisitive, I want very much to 
ask what is the physiognomic quest in wtidi 
you were so absorbed.” 

“Do you know anybody named Kaladon An¬ 
dros ?” asked he, abruptly, and looking straight 
and steadily at her. 

(to bs comtuhjed. ) 


THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 

BY MBS. M. J. RICHARDSON. 


Oh ! stranger kind, repeat no more 
Tales of thy native land; 

I cannot leave my Mountain Home, 
With its dear household band; 

Too well I love its happy scenes, 

Its torrents wild and free. 

Each thing familiar to my gaze, 
They're all too deer to me. 

There's kindness in thy manly voice. 
There's beauty on thy brow, 

There's nobleness in that dear heart 
That breathes to me its vow: 

Tet sure no more the mountain child, 
Afar with thee to roam; 

Too loved by me are all things here, 
Too dear my Mountain Home. 

Oh! sad would be my father's heart. 
And grieved my mother dear, 

My daring brothers list in vain 
A sister's voice to hear: e 

Then urge no more the simple ihaid 
To share thy home With thee, 

Too dear, too loved are all things here, 
Eaeh heart too kind to me. 


Thou'rt deeming that my mountain aoag 
Thy distant home might oheer; 

If there's a freedom in its notes, 

A wildness round it here, 

The bird that's chained may sing no son 
Of aught that’s glad and free; 

I cannot leave my Mountain Home, 

'Tia all too dear to me. 

I would not cause one sadd'ning thought 
To dim that brow of thine; 

I would not round thy noble heart 
A wreath of grief entwine; 

Then stranger, gentle stranger, go: 

I cannot bid thee stay; 

I have no tie to bind thee here, 

Thy homo is far away. 

The mountain maid will not forget 
Thee in her simple prayer; 

And though thou roam'st the wide vorido'ir, 
Her blessing shall be there: 

And in the songs she oft shall sing 
Thy name as oft shall stray; 

Oh, well kind thoughts of thee sheTUsfr 
Though thou art for away. 


THE GOLDEN 

BY HELEN M. 


THREAD- 

LADD. 


There's an old and faded fabrio 
Woven of smiles and tears, 

With rare and beautiful soul-dreams 
Blended with hopes and fears. 

In the 'midst of this fabrio olden, 
Wrought in a silvery beam, 

Runneth a bright thread golden, 

Like a ray in some dark-hued dream. 

Though over this faded fabrio 
Many a tear be shed, 

Still untarnished by tears or time 
Gleameth this golden thread. ^ 


Hearts may sorrow in secret, 

Hope may lie drooping or dead, 
Yet in the fabric shineth 

This glittering golden thread. 

Death may shadow the ground work, 
Despair to sorrow be wed. 

In the darkness gleameth ever 
This beautiful golden thread. 

It hringeth a balm to the sore heart 
When every joy is fled. 

This fabric whose name is Memory* 
And Love is the golden thread. 
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FSOX THE DANISH 07 AHD1KSIN. 


Thebe was once a dandy, whose goods and 
chattels consisted of a boot-jack and a hair¬ 
brush; but he had the smartest shirt-collar in 
the world. The shirt- oollar had grown so odd, 
that he now began to think of marrying, when 
he happened to find himBelf in the same wash- 
tub as a garter. 

“Mercy on us!” cried the shirt-collar; “I 
never saw anything so slim, so dainty, so deli- 
cate, or so elegant before. May I make so bold 
as to ask your name?” 

“I shall not tell you,” said the garter. 

“"Where do you live?” asked the shirt-oollar. 

Bat the garter was by nature rather shy, and 
did not know how to answer. 

“I suppose you are a belt,” said the shirt- 
collar—“a belt to fasten some under-olothes. I 
see that you serve for use, as well as for show, 
my little lady.” 

“ You must not speak to me,” said the garter. 
“I am sure 1 cannot have given you any en¬ 
couragement to do so.” 

“"When one is as pretty as you are,” said 
the shirt-collar, “is not that enoouragement 
enough?” 

“ Get away—don’t come so near me,” said the 
garter. “You seem to be quite like a man.” 

“I am a fine gentleman, sure enough,” said 
the shirt-collar. “I possess a boot-jack and a 
hair-brush.” 

This was not true, for it was his master who 
owned these things. But he was a boaster. 

“Don’t oome so near me,” said the garter. 
“I’m not accustomed to such behavior.” 

44 Ridiculous prudery!” said the shirt-collar. 

And then they were taken out of the wash- 
tab, and starched, and hung over a chair in the 
sunshine; after which, they were laid on the 
ironing-board. And now came the glowing flat¬ 
iron. 

„ “Mistress widow,” said the shirt-collar— 
44 little mistress widow, I feel very warm. I 
am quite metamorphosed: my creases are all 
smoothed down. You are burning a hole in 
me! Oh, dear! I offer myself for your accept¬ 
ance.” 

“ You, you ragamuffin!” said the flat-iron, as 
she drove proudly over the shirt-oollar; for she 
imagined herself to be a steam-engine, that rolls 


over a railway, and draws carriages. So she 
called him ragamuffin. 

The edge of the shirt-collar was somewhat 
frayed, so the scissors were in request to cut it 
smooth. 

“Oh!” said the shirt-collar, “you are cer¬ 
tainly a first-rate dancer. I never saw anything 
so elegant in my life. No human being could 
imitate you.” 

“ I should think not,” said the scissors. 

“ You would deserve to be a countess,” said 
the shirt-collar. “ My only worldly possessions 
consist of a dandy, a boot-jack, and a frizzing- 
comb. I wish I had a county to lay at your feet.” 

“What! is he wooing me, forsooth?” said the 
scissors, who waxed indignant, and gave such a 
violent snip, that the shirt-oollar was in a fair 
way to be cashiered. 

“ Then I must make a proposal to the hair¬ 
brush,” thought the shirt-collar. “What re¬ 
markably beautiful hair you have, my little 
missy! Have you never thought of becoming 
engaged?” 

“You may well imagine that I have thought 
about it,” answered the hair-brush; “for I am 
engaged to the boot-jack.” 

“Engaged!” cried the shirt-collar. There was 
now nobody left whom he could woo, therefore 
he pretended to despise courtships in general. 

A long time after, the shirt-oollar lay in a 
bag at the paper-mill. There was a large com¬ 
pany of rags; the fine ones and the ooarse ones 
herding together respectively, as it was proper 
they should. They had all a great deal to re¬ 
late, but especially the shirt-collar, who was a 
mighty boaster. 

“I have had so many sweethearts,” said the 
shirt-collar: “they left me no peace of my life. 
But it must be confessed that I was a very fine 
gentleman, and a very stiff one, too. I had a 
boot-jack and a brush, that I never used. You 
should have seen me in those days, when I lay 
on one side! I shall never forget my first love. 
She was a girdle: so dainty, so soft, and so ele¬ 
gant; and she flung herself into a wash-tub for 
my sake. There was a widow, too, who was 
glowing with love for me; but I would not have 
her, and she grew black with fretting. Then 
there was a first-rate dancer, who gave me the 
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wound I now suffer from; for she was such a 
passionate creature! My own hair-brush was 
in love with me, and lost all her hair with grief 
at my coldness. Yes, I have gone through a 
great many adventures of the same sort; but 
what I am most sorry for, is the garter—I mean 
the girdle, who threw herself into the wash-tub. 
I have a deal upon my conscience.” 


The conceited boaster stopped short at these 
words; for the machine cut him, just then, into 
a thousand pieces. 

What a pity that conceited old bachelors, whs 
brag just like the shirt-collar, of conquests they 
never made, could not, like it, be made mince¬ 
meat of In the midst of their bragging! 


ALONE WITH THE DYING! 


BT F. H. STAUFFER. 


Softly sinking, sweetly dying, 

In the holy twilight gloom, 

Where bright angel faces glimmer 
And people the dim old room, 

And the light of life is darkling 
In the shadows of the tomb! 

Like a wounded bird is flutVring 
Her heart within her breast, 

And her spirit, like the sunlight 
Sweetly sinking in the West, 
Seems to wish awhile to linger, 

And yet longs to be at rest! 

Sec! her pale lips are quivering, 

And their folds are prest apart, 
And still fainter grows the beating 
Of that quiet waiting heart! 

She—of life and death an emblem* 
And of them both a part! 

Beyond azure walls uprearing 
High their sapphire portals bright, 
Where the lovely stars are flashing 


On the ebon brow of night! 

And where treads the moon in prayer 
Through the soft and gentle light! 

Her sweet spirit hath departed. 

There to rest forever more. 

No longer a lashed tide-mark 
Out upon Time’s beaten shore! 

Nor her heart all sick and weary 
Of the ocean’s ceaseless roar. 

Holy thoughts of deep contrition 
In the stillness come and go, 

Murm'ring softly as a streamlet, 

In their sweet an^gentle flow; 

Like the church spires, pointing upward 
From the weary world below! 

I am kneeling, meekly kneeling 
In the moonlight soft and still! 

And a thousand sweet emotions. 

Come my weeping heart to fill— 

“Oh! pardon my short-comings, Lord! 
Teach me how to do Thy will!” 


OTHER DAYS. 


BY L. N. BURDICK. 


Opt a shade of sadness comes 
Stealing o’er my troubled heart, 
Driving hence eaoh buoyant hope— 
Bidding every joy depart. 

Memories of the bye-gone years 
Float before my mental view, 
Calling np a thousand griefs— 
Opening bleeding wonnds anew. 

Would that I could banish far 
Every thought of other years— 
Would that I might chase away 
Olden memories franght with tears. 


Daily—hourly— still arise 
Dreaded ghosts of former woes; 

And the river of despair 
Onward, deep and silent, flows. 

Would that I might freely quaff 

Draughts from fabled Lethe’s stream. 

That the past with all its griefs. 

Might appear as but a dream. 

Ah! the grave alone can heal 
All these sorrows of the soul. 

And my spirit, crashed to earth, 

Eager strives to reach its goal. 
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BT MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


PART FIRST. 

“Habby, I never before hod to ask so many 
times for a necessary artiole. I do believe yon 
are growing stingy. Come, look in my faoe, lot 
me see if there are miser-lines on yonr cheeks. 
Do yon know I had an uncle once who was a 
miser? He was rich enough to buy all Phila¬ 
delphia, they say, I never saw him, and I’m sure 
none of his money never came to me. It all 
went to benevolent societies, queer, wasn’t it? 
But I remember the description a younger cousin 
used to give of him, and she said he had two 
leep, long lines on either cheek, running from 
die root of the nose round to the chin. She. told 
t in such a ludicrous manner that it always 
nade me laugh, as it was a peculiarity I called 
hem miser-linCs. Let me look at you; no, your 
iheekB are smooth almost as my own; there 
iever will be a miser-line there, I know. But 
lere are two, faint, very faint wrinkles on this 
pen brow. It looks ominous,” continued the 
py, young wife, laughingly shaking her head. 
‘I wonder what it means; I think you apply 
ourself too steadily to business.” 

Young Maitland hardly replied to this gay 
peech of his beautiful wife, but turning list- 
jsely from his paper, leaned Mb head upon his 
and. 

“Charles,” cried Annie, laughing a little, 
that old uncle, you know. Weil, Fred and 
barley—you know cousins Fred and Charley, 
tey’ve both got something to remember him 
r . Now don't go to sleep while I tell you, fix 
>ur bright eyes right on mine and don’t ever 
ink. They knew as everybody else did, I sup- 
ise, that uncle ’Siah was immensely rioh.” 
“You know,” put in Harry, smiling a little. 
“There it is provoking that I can’t break 
pself of that foolish thing; I can't tMnk when 

became a habit; but—you know-” 

She paused, blushed, and with slightly petu- 
lt manner that was quite becoming in her, 
ed, “ I t oill conquer it,” and proceeded to tell 
r story, which, by-the-way, Harry looked for 
ite impatiently. 

“ Well, one day uncle 'Siah came from Indiana 
visit aunt Henry, and the boys, Fred and 
arley, tried in every way to please the old 
ltleman, partly on account of his age, but 


‘most partly,’ as little sis says, on account of 

their pockets—you-, there I didn't say it, 

did I? Uncle ’Siah seemed quite attracted by 
their quiet and self-denying habits, and the 
attention the rattle-brains showed him; so the 
day before he was to return home, he said to 
them, ‘boys, after dinner come in the library; 
I want to give you sometMng as you have been 
such good little fellows since I have been here.’ 
You may just imagine how red their cheeks 
grew, directly, and what visions of splendor 
floated before their eyes. Fred says he remem¬ 
bers that he looked confidently for fifty dollars, 
though he modestly hinted to Charley it might 
be only ten, and on the strength of their expec¬ 
tations, they both got trusted at a neighboring 
toy-shop to the amount of a whole dollar.” 

“Not the only ones,” muttered Harry, “who get 
trusted on the strength of their expectations.” 

“ No, but don’t sigh so dolefully, dear. One 
o’clock came, though the boys declared confi¬ 
dently it never would. At two dinner was on 
the table, at three, despatched, and immediately 
after, Fred and Charley, with hair combed 
smoothly, and dressed in their holiday suits, 
crept into the study with cheeks as red as 
peonies. 

“ The old man was there. Two very small par¬ 
cels laid on the table at his side; he beckoned 
them to be seated. ‘Boys,’ he said, solemnly, 
‘I am about to make you a present of some 
money; and I want you to use it discreetly. 
You are young, and do not yet know the value 
of such a commodity, but do os / did, save your 
money. What I give to you now is the same 
amount I began life with, and by prudence and 
energy I have become rich; I hope you may do 
the same. Be honest, boys, be virtuous, cau¬ 
tious, and prudent; never run in debt for the 
smallest article, (the boys felt a little uneasy at 
that) be patient, be temperate, and you cannot 
fail to become rich. Now, boys, take these, re¬ 
ceive my blessings; go.’” 

“And how much was it pray?” asked Harry, 
lifting up his head, and looking quite animated. 

“Why, it was—a penny a piece,” returned 
Annie, laughing heartily. “And Fred declares 
that the old man thought they were on their 
good behavior for the sake of the dimes, so took 
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that method to rebuke them, for he says he 
happened to look back before he got out of the 
room, and uncle ’Siah was laughing away to 
himself. Oh! they were so angry. Charley 
wanted to go back and fling the money in his 
face, but Fred reminded him that any want of 
respect toward the old man would subject them 
to severe punishment, so he contented himself 
with tossing it into a neighboring field, while 
Fred took an old axe and succeeded in chopping 
his penny to pieces and leaying them in the way. 
And only think of the dollar! Many and many 
a pleasure they were foroed to deny themselves 
to liquidate that debt; but after all it prored a 
fortunate thing, for you know Fred and Charley 
hare a great abhorrenoe to getting trusted, or 
trusting either, I believe, ” added Annie, lightly. 
“But, Harry/’ she exolaimed, noticing her hus¬ 
band was preparing to go—“that shawl! you 
won't disappoint me, love, only a hundred and 
fifty dollars, and I do really need it Come, 
now, don't sigh so, or I shall really think the 
miser-lines are beginning to come/' 

“I'll try," the young man strove to speak 
lightly, but he could not, and ended as usual 
with a hearty sigh. 

NNDUVO THU JOURNAL. 

“I wonder, what makes Harry so glum?” 
thought Annie, as she resumed her sewing; 
“ I'm sure everything is delightful here at home, 
and Harry seems to enjoy my society as keenly 
as ever. Heigh-ho! some perplexing business 
matter, I suppose. I’m glad I ain't a man, in¬ 
deed I am. How the poor fellow did sigh! and 
the day so beautiful, too; / can’t work,” she 
added, nervously, throwing her embroidery into 
a graceful work-basket that tasseled and corded 
about, sat at her side, and she arose, sauntered 
through her beautiful parlors and out into the pas¬ 
sage. There in the broad light of the sun lounged 
a rosy-oheeked chamber-maid fast asleep. 

“What a lazy creature!” thought Annie, 
“really she doesn’t have enough work to keep 
her out of mischief, though to be sure she can’t 
do much misohief asleep, but I wish she had 
more work to do.” Passing the girl, Annie ran 
up stairs to her dressing-room, and for awhile 
amused herself by rearranging the beautiful 
dresses in her wardrobe. Then she paused half 
yawning before her mirror, languidly rolled her 
ringlets, wished Harry could stay all day with 
her, was sure she should never weary of his 
oompany, wondered when the upholsterers would 
come to measure the rooms for new carpets, and 
the windows for new curtains; hoped Harry 
wouldn't forget that absolutely indispensible 


shawl, and then began looking through her 
drawers. 

A small, beautifully gilt annual—each she 
thought it—attracted her fanoy. She remem¬ 
bered now she had found it in the corner of the 
drawing-room lounge, under one of the velret 
pillows the evening before; and believing it to 
be a book lent her by a friend, she had carried 
it to her own room that it might not recehe 
ixgury. Mechanically seating herself she opened 
the pages and found—a blank. Surprise roused 
her energy; she placed the book on her knee 
and turned cartfally to the first page to find the 
owner’8 name. In a wreath of daintily tinted 
flowers she read “Harry F. Maitland, journaL” 

“Why it’s Harry’s,” she exclaimed, in sur¬ 
prise; “I did not know he kept a journal,” and 
turning the pages hurriedly, she paused at a 
passage where her own name caught her atten¬ 
tion, and blushing, she read on. 

“20th.—My beautiful Annie grows every daj 
dearer to my heart, and my only grief is that I 
cannot readily gratify her every wish. Foolish, 
nay, criminal man that I was, that for fear d 
losing her, I dared allow her to indulge tk 
dream that I was wealthy. She, lovely, petted, 
reared in affluence, little thinks of my daily, b»t ( 
hourly struggles for her sake, and I dare not tefl 
her. For she seems a being so pore, so mud¬ 
fish, that were she as some women, to display is 
unreasonable vanity, and taunt me became I 
could not minister to her wants, I should be 4 
all men the moat miserable.” 

“22nd.—I am living beyond my income, ft 
day I am two hundred dollars in debt for a- 
travagance, and heaven knows I need every at 
for business. 

“Yesterday, bought Annie an opera ckatod 
although she looked bo beautifully radio!, ay 
heart ached as I gased upon her. Yet Ama^si 
been accustomed to such things, how can 1 ksj 
her? Bat for these fashionable follies we tsiffl 
live well and owe nothing; but I do notbba 
her for one moment It is my own fanlt 1 u 
justly punished for my presumption in v«s 
her. Her father! I would sooner die than r 
him for aid.” 

“24th.—I am getting deeply involved, Ik 
Have borrowed five hundred of my cousin, a 
return it in three months. A bad begin** 
And Annie must have her shawl; if I toldi 
all, perhaps she would be contented witi w 
she has already; but I cannot gather the co^i 
When I think of it, in her presence. I am »* 
coward. I must borrow still more and tn^ 
fortune. How guilty and how cowardly I ^ 
to myself! Oh! Annie, I wish I waa more v.rt 
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of yon, sweet wife—for your sake would 1 had a 
mine of gold!” 

For a moment Annie closed the book. Tears 
filled her eyes, and her good, generous heart 
ached for her erring husband. “ He shall see,” 
she murmured, rising as she spoke, “that I am 
no rain, selfish creature.” 

Instantly throwing on her graoeful bonnet and 
a shawl, that, though not quite fashionable, was 
still very elegant, she set forward to the splendid 
store of M. Gerry, the popular upholsterer. 

“Iam very sorry,” exclaimed the polite clerk, 
befbre Annie had a chance to speak, “that I 
could not send my men to-day, but a counter 
order-” 

“It is no matter,” replied Annie, “I called 
to say that you need not take the trouble, and 
if the damask is not cut-” 

“It shall be directly; you wished orange and 
green, I believe.” 

“I have changed my mind,” replied Annie, 
assuming a careless manner, “I do not want the 
damask or the tapestry carpeting yet, when I do 
I can give you a call.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, madam, just as you 
please,” and the gentlemanly clerk bowed her 
out. 

PART SECOND. 

LESSENING EXPENDITURE. 

Annie’s next move was toward her father’s 
house, in a beautiful avenue, yet green and 
blooming, though the leaves were turning sere 
apon the trees. 

Her mother sat alone employed in writing. 
“Why! how fortunate!” she cried, “I was 
ost about to send yon a note, begging you to 
oan me your set of agate for to-morrow night” 
“What will you give me for it, mother?” said 
Innie, laughingly. 

“Give you? why! would you sell it? You 
oust need money. Doesn’t your husband pro- 
idd you-” 

“With everything I wish, mother; but I want 
a give a great surprise, and—and in fact it’s to 
e a secret, so I’m perfectly willing to sell my 
eautifol agates; come, what’ll you give me? 
lay them, now I’m in the mood; you know if I 
ted such things I can get plenty more.” 

“Well—there are five hundred dollars at my 
isposal—the set is fully worth a thousand, I 
appose; at least I know that is what your uncle 
awe for it—but he is dead, poor man. I’ll give 
ou five hundred now, and two at some future 
me; say in a month.” 

Annie’s cheeks flushed with pleasure, and 


she left her father’s house with the bank-notes 
tightly folded up and deposited in the end of her 
purse. 

Harry came home later than usual, and his 
wife pretended not to see as he went straight to 
the lounge and lifted the pillow, looking care¬ 
fully about • 

“ I suppose the men came here to measure the 
floors,” said Harry, buttering his muffin with an 
air of abstraction that seemed totally foreign to 
appetite. 

“No,” said Annie, sipping her tea, and trying 
her best to seem perfectly unconcerned, “I was 
looking at the carpets to-day, and they do seem 
entirely too good to rip up and send to auction. 
And then the curtains; I’ve really got attached 
to them, I’m sure Gerry hasn’t so pretty a pat¬ 
tern in his store; so as a fit of economy, or per¬ 
versity, or call it what you will, came over me, 
I determined to go over to Gerry’s and tell him 
I had changed my mind.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Harry, looking up so 
bright and animated, that Annie felt doubly re¬ 
paid for her sacrifice. And it was astonishing how 
suddenly the poor fellow revived! how quickly 
the muffins disappeared! Annie laughed quietly 
to herself; indeed she enjoyed it thoroughly. 

“ You shall have the shawl to morrow,” he 
said, in the course of the evening. 

“Thank you for nothing,” Annie replied, 
laughing, “I’m not going to be burdened with 
a shawl. The fringe is always catching in some¬ 
thing, and my shoulders don’t droop enough to 
carry one gracefully. I found that out to-day, 
all of a sudden. And you know that beautiful 
satin you bought me last fall for a dress, well, 
I’m just going to have it made into a stylish 
cloak, it won’t cost one-eighth the sum, and look 
much more beautiful and beooming.” 

Harry drew a long sigh, but it was a sigh of 
relief, and his wife knew it Never seemed an 
evening to fly so rapidly. Harry was himself 
again, danced to his wife’s music, chatted gaily 
as was Mb wont of old, and retired a happy, 
light-hearted man. He found his journal oddly 
enough in one of his coat pockets that same night . 

The next day at dinner Annie said, “Don't 
you think, Harry, Mrs. Lynch has been here to 
get us to go to the new churoh. Several fami¬ 
lies have gone with a perfectly good understand¬ 
ing existing between them and our pastor. Now 
I’ve been thinking our church is so dreadfully 
crowded, and we both admire Mr. Elder, the new 
preacher so much, hadn’t we better go there? 
Besides there will be a difference of nearly forty 
dollars pew rent in a year.” 

Harry looked keenly at Annie, and she inno- 
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cently returned the glance, so although he won¬ 
dered at the spirit of calculation that had come 
over his little wife, he never even dreamed of 
the cause. 

“I’ll go there certainly, my Annie,” he re¬ 
plied. “It will encourage Mr. Elder, and show 
that we do not attend church to indulge in pride 
and ostentation, since it is a very plain meeting¬ 
house, and I presume the poorer part of the 
congregation will branch off; but do you think 
how far it will be for you to walk in winter?” 

“Never mind that,” replied Annie. 

A REMOVAL. 

Harry had begun steadily to retrieve his ill- 
fortune, only the debt of five hundred dollars 
hung heavily upon his heart He calculated to 
be able justly to meet his bills, the rent of his 
expensive house and store, “and next year,” 
thought he, “I’ll go alone. How fortunate things 
have turned out so in accordance with my means 
and wishes. Annie is so thoughtful, heaven bless 
her, I never gave her credit for so much fore¬ 
sight. She has saved me.” 

“What! move into that barbarous section of 
the city!” exclaimed Harry, though secretly de¬ 
lighted. “You’ll lose aU our fashionable friends.” 

“No, Harry, none of our friends—our acquaint¬ 
ances, mere calling automatons, may think it just 
ground of neglect, but I am tired enough of them 
already. Let them go—I have you.” 

“Bless you,” was the reply, with a look of 
unutterable love, and again Annie felt repaid 
for all her sweet sacrifices. 

“I saw the prettiest house, to-day,” she con¬ 
tinued, “not near so large as this, but large 
enough, the dearest little house, and perfectly 
genteel, in thorough repair, and twice as con¬ 
venient. Besides, my chief reason for wishing 
to take it is, that we shall be so near the new 
church; and you know since I have had charge 
of a class in the Sabbath school, the walk seems 
more fatiguing.” 1 

“ But what will your parents say?” | 

“Nothing, of course, since it is for my con- j 
venience, you know they are neither of them j 
unreasonable.” 

“True! Annie, what a treasure I have in I 
you! To tell you the truth, these great rooms < 
do not look pleasant to me. They are unsocial j 
unless filled with company.” 

“And these glum stoves,” added Annie, tap¬ 
ping one with her pretty foot, “there iB no 
cheerfulness about them. Now many of the 
rooms there, are furnished with those dear, 
delightful, old Franklin stoves, in which one 
can enjoy the blaze of a wood fire—and there j 


| will be such a lessening of our expenses that v* 
can afford to keep one or two wood fires, cart 
we ?” 

“Lessening expenses,” thought Harry to bin- 
self, “Annie has suspected, yet how brave ts^ 
delicate she is,” and his cheeks burned ea- 
sciously, while his heart burned at the stat 
time with gratitude and love. 

The smaller house was taken. Furnished v& 
taste and elegance, it was more brilliant art c 
the same time more comfortable than the Use. 
To have seen Annie and her husband, the fonret 
busy with her needle, making nameless btth 
articles, the table and lounge drawn up in frost 
of the burnished fender and great, polished fire- 
dogs, to see how glowing Annie’s beautiful fare 
was, and how radiant Harry’s, as he looked op 
sometimes from the volume he was reading 
aloud, would fully have satisfied the bitterest 
ascetic that by that hearth-stone happiness tu 
more sacred than fashion. 

THE DEBT LIQUIDATED. 

Nothing now troubled Harry but the debt c i 
five hundred dollars. “I’ll get an extension of 
time,” he thought, as the day of payment drew 
near. “I am doing so well now, that two montfes 
will clear me. Thank God, and my jewel of t 
wife for that!” 

Entering his office he saw a sealed envelope 
lying upon the desk. He took it up, opened it, 
out fell a receipt in full, duly signed. Hutt 
took up the note accompanying, with astonish¬ 
ment. It ran thus: 

“Dear Maitland — I send per request year 
bill receipted. Thank you for being so proiupt 
in your business arrangements. I see you are 
taking the right path to success, to wealth art 
fame. If at any time you are pressed far 
money send to me. I will loan you any amount 
Yours, B. Maitlasd.” 

Still in deep astonishment Harry held his 
cousin’s note. Every moment his wonder grew. 
What unknown friend had he, thus anxious t? 
save his credit, thus able to do so. 

In a moment the thought flashed over fes 
mind that Annie was his unknown friend, his 
good guardian angel. “But how could sfee 
know?—how could she know?” he quer*- 
Abstractedly he returned home. He was s2*t 
from suspense and an honorable sense of sha*** 

“What! clouds!” cried Annie, cheerily, 
me see, are the miser-lines growing?” 

“Do you want a shawl?” asked Harry r loossg 
his thoughtful aspect 
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“No,” and Annie blnshed and shook her 
head, “but,” said she, “instead I’ll take a 
journal.” 

“Mine, or a new one?” asked Harry. 

“Yours, of course; I want to see what you’ve 
been doing since I gave up the shawl,” replied 
Annie, archly. 

She was instead folded to her husband’s 
breast, while he showered kisses and blessings 
upon her. “You have saved me, Annie,” he 
cried, “you have made a better, a more resolute 
man of me. Henceforth, all my life, I will strive 
yei more to be worthy of you.” 

“ How much happiness there is in doing right,” 
thought Annie, “I have secured my husband’s 
lasting love, and conquered myself. j 

“‘Having eyes but seeing not,*” she mur* j 
mured, on the next Sabbath. “Who would have j 
thought to find such a jewel in that poor, but! 
intelligent widow, who always sat near the door j 
in our splendid church, and never was noticed j 
by the fashionables. Each time I see her 1 learn 1 


some lofty lesson, and my nature is being puri¬ 
fied by her counsels. 

“ ‘Having eyes but seeing not’ There was I, 
fretting because my cheeks were losing their 
bloom, but since I have dispensed with extra 
servants, and undertaken the supervision of my 
own household, I am healthier and stronger, and 
the roses still lend their bright crimson to make 
me look beautiful in Harry’s eyes. For Harry’B > 
sake I would be ever beautiful.” 

Harry Maitland prospered beyond even his 
sanguine expectations. He became immensely 
wealthy, and under God was the means of bene¬ 
fiting his country, through his wisdom and 
liberal expenditure, beyond any man of equal 
fortune in America. 

And to this day, when questioned as to his 
success, he invariably returns as answer to the 
query, of how did he become so rich, “Young 
man, I owe it to a good wife—God’s greatest 
and best boon to man. Go to her, and she will 
tell you.” 


MAD ALINE. 

BT LOTT11 LIMWOOD. 


Or the beautiful forms of fancy, 

That picture the poet’s shrine, 

Not one is so fair and radiant 
As my gentle Madaline. 

Her laugh is light and silvery. 

So innooent too, and gay— 

Floats softly around like music, 

And stealeth the heart away. 

And her words so low and gentle, 
Like the sweetest harp-tones start, 
Till they echo softly, sweetly. 

Thro’ the chambers of the breast. 

Of the lips oft pressed so fondly, 

60 lovingly to mine, 


None bring me a thrill so joyous 
As the lips of Madaline. 

And she shedeth a ray of sunlight 
Along with her dimpled smile, 

And the love from her blue eyes beaming. 
Creeps into my heart the while. 

She twineth her white arms ’round me 
When my tears begin to flow; 

For the light of her glad young spirit 
Is dimmed by another’s woe. 

And she loveth me, aye, right fondly 1 
This peerless friend of mine; 

And ah 1 what a priceless treasure 
Is the love of Madaline! 


A WHITE DAY. 

BT QEOBQB W. BUNGAY. 


Oh, what a glorious day is given! 

How tranquil is the pastoral scene l 
Without a frowning cloud between 
The glad earth and the smiling Heaven. 

I stand upon the turf-clad mound, 

And feel the pulse of Nature beat 


In the quick sod beneath my feet, 
There's life and beauty in the ground. 

# The blest land is not far away, 

So near seems earth to Heaven that I 
Can see through the transparent sky, 
The fount from which God pours the day. 
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BY IITZ MORNEB. 


Shadrach Shiftless was one of those deluded 
individuals who are always on the look-out for a 
legacy from some unknown and unheard of rich 
relation, an accidental “freak of fortune,” or 
some wonderful discovery of hidden ingots of 
gold, pots of piratical plunder or miserly hoard¬ 
ing_the which should result in coffers over¬ 

flowing with wealth, without subjecting its owner 
to toil in its accumulation. He had apprenticed 
himself successively to a tinner, a shoemaker, a 
elothes-cleaner and a saddler; had undertaken 
the study of medicine with Dr. Foolemall; had 
entered the office of lawyer Pinchgrip, and been 
discharged for refusing to clean the spittoon and 
sweep out o’ mornings; had measured tape a 
short time behind the dry-goods merchant’s 
counter; had peddled books out of a tin box; 
had studied daguerreotyping; had taken seven 
different excursions to places pointed out to him 
by mysterious dreams, on bootless errands after 
buried money-chests; and was now, at the time 
this narrative opens, porter for the village tavern 
at Shawburgh. 

Shawburgh had been Shadrach’s “native 
place,” off and on, for twenty-three years, such 
being the length of his sojourn on earth at the 
time of which I write. One morning, in No¬ 
vember, a man entered the bar-room, where 
Shadrach was slumbering in a chair, and began 
fastening to the wall a flaring bill, announcing 
a “ Grand Exhibition ”—“ Combination of talent ” 
_“ Splendid Dissolving View*," and “ Extraordi¬ 
nary and Laughable Feat* of Veniriloguism! 
The tapping of the tack-hammer awoke our 
snoring hero, who lazily turned his eyes on the 
showman, and after a satisfactory survey of that 
personage, arose and sauntered up to the scene 
of action with his hands in his breeches-pockets. 
He then fell to reading the same, from which he 
learned that the stupendous establishment would 
exhibit in the spacious dancing-hall of the 
Shawburgh hotel on the evening of the coming 
Thanksgiving-day. Shadrach was in ecstacies 
at the anticipated glory he should enjoy as door- 
tender and committee of arrangements, by virtue 
of his position as porter, and wisely concluded 
to prolong his stay at the tavern until the memo¬ 
rable event transpired. 

Thanksgiving-day came, and so did the exhi¬ 


bition; it exhibited, and the Shawburgben 
flocked to behold; it departed, and Shadnd 
Shiftless departed with it. He had recent 
the magnificent offer of two dollars a week id 
his travelling expenses, if he would accept At 
position of organ-grinder to the exhibition; aai 
he accepted. 

Shadrach now saw his way clearly; quite k. 
In his perambulations about the country, ht 
should hit upon his long looked for ducoverj, 
by which his pookets should be filled, and hi: 
hands freed from irksome labor all the resttf 
his days. He was confident that the road te 
wealth was now open before him, and 

“Hope told a flattering tale" 

of pots of money in underground caverns, t: 
which the wizardward of some good gmiai 
should guide him. 

Shadrach found his new occupation dull wort 
His vanity was not long gratified by the curkus 
stares of the urchins on the front seata, is be 
entered the hall, hat in hand, on tip-toe, d 
disappeared behind the mysterious green cur¬ 
tain; it soon became an old story. And when 
there, he had to lean against the wall and grid 
out melodious sounds for two hours on a itrefcb, 
to keep the sleepy audience awake during the 
drowsy transpositions of the magical painting*. 
It was dull, and he began to think of chug*? 
his occupation. But, no! for once he ym set¬ 
tled. His 44 one idea” had completely gained 
ascendency over the promptings of his !*»»€& 
and he could not tear himself away from bfe 
organ with -its two dollars and travelling ex¬ 
penses. The expectation of 44 his luck," is k 
called it, had settled down into a firm conrictki 
that every mile he travelled brought him nears 
to the realization of his dreams. He grew ao- 
rose and crabbed, brooding over his continati 
disappointments; his cadaverous countenin« 
lengthened daily; and his great eyes gin*! 
anxiously on every one he saw, as though k 
expected to be saluted and directed where kj 
his “luck.” But in vain; he found it not 

At the taverns where he stopped during tk 
perambulations of the exhibition, he had bed 
in the habit of dropping to sleep in the ber-rocc 
during the dull day-times; or, when the huff-* 
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seized him, sauntering lazily about the streets in 
search of his “luck.” But he soon fell into the 
habit, instead thereof, of perusing the news¬ 
papers on the bar-room table, and his eyes 
glistened eagerly whenever he lit on one of those 
marvellous items called “Freaks of Fortune,” 
relating how some poor devil suddenly became 
rich. However, his own name never appeared. 

One afternoon, he had pitched his tent in a 
small town on the line of one of our great rail¬ 
roads, which railroad came to a termination in 
New York city. Looking over the advertisements 
in one of the great dailies, he was arrested by 
one reading thus: 

“Fortuitm Tillino. —Madame Schmyddthe, 
the celebrated Jewish Fortune-teller, is holding 

ier soirees at No. -Broadway, where she 

rill be happy to meet any who may favor her 
rith a call, and will reveal to them how they 
oay form agreeable matrimonial alliances; 
there favored individuals may find fortunes; 
heir future destiny, &c. Terms five dollars.” 
“That’s it!” exclaimed Shadrach, as a bright 
learnypread over his countenance. “Found at 
ut! Mine, mine, mine! I’m in! Hal hal” 
id crushing the newspaper into his old and 
ip/eas hat, he rushed into the street with a 
mt of hysterical oaohination, and sought his 
aplojer —the proprietor of the exhibition. 
“Come to say good-bye to you, Mr. Bumhug— 
mid thank you for the two dollars due; a sud- 
Q call to New York city, will grind my farewell 
sin this night.” 

Bumhug was thunderstruck. 

‘ What do you want to go for, Mr. Shiftless? 
int I paid your salary regularly? Did I 
r-” 

(, S no matter, Bumhug,” said Shadrach, 
ti increasing pomposity, “my reasons is good 
s; and when you sees the announcement of 
adventures in the papers, then you won’t 
der no more. Pay me what y’ owe me, and 

grind to-night. Otherwise-” 

Oh, certainly, Mr. Shiftless, your pay’s 
w; here is two dollars; don’t make a fool of 
self, though; I solemnly assure you you’ve 
v good plaee, Shadrach, with good wages, a 
employer, and travelling expenses paid; 
you will think better of it, for I have 
ne attached to you, Shadrach, and would 
willingly part with you. But aot your 
ore!” 

will, sir,” said Shadrach, obediently, as he 
red his two dollars. That night the tedium 
inding was relieved by the thoughts of 
>m to-morrow, and wealth in the distance; 
hen the morning dawned, Shadrach took a 
. XXVIII.—12 


seat in the cars, with a ticket for New York. 
He had fifty dollars in his pocket, the savings of 
a year’s grinding, and he felt independent, 
though he looked like the ghost of an old-clothes¬ 
man, with his sunken cheeks, blear eyes, and 
outre garments—the donations of landlords, bar¬ 
tenders and hostlers. 

The tt&in reached its destination, and Shad¬ 
rach foind himself amid the bustle and tumult 
of the great metropolis. It was yet early in the 
day, and Shadrach determined to find the for¬ 
tune-teller at once; but the next thing was to 
put the determination into execution—not so 
easily accomplished, however. He knew not 
what portion of the city he was now in; but he 
felt confident that he should know Broadway 
when he saw it, from its width; and he was sure 
he should hit upon it some time in the day, if he 
kept walking about. He knew altogether too 
much to ask his way of anybody—for he had 
heard of New York before, and had his “eyes 
well skinned for sharpers.” With all the buoy¬ 
ancy he was capable of, he began his tramp; 
but the descending shades of night found him 
still tramping, and Broadway’s wide domain still 
to be discovered. Hunger pressed, and he 
entered a hotel and called for supper. Here we 
leave him, to pursue his blundering way unmo¬ 
lested, and beg leave to transport the reader to 
the reading-room of the “St. Nicholas,” and 
introduce him to two elderly gentlemen, who 
are engaged in a tete-a-tete by themselves. 

“Do you live in Shawburgh yet, Mr. Bradley ?” 
said one of the gentlemen, who wore a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Briley, “I still live there; 
but I have removed from the residenoe 1 occu¬ 
pied when you were my neighbor.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Yes, I have purchased the estate of Colonel 
Guiteau, and live upon it now.” 

“What! that old castle! Why there was such 
odium attaching to it I should think you would 
dislike to go there.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bradley, “I know there had 
been some foolish superstitions clinging about 
it; but common sense has nothing to do with 
ghost-stories, and I cared not a whit whether it 
was considered haunted or not, so long as there 
was a chance for speculation. I got it for a 
very small sum, compared to its real worth, and 
can sell it for quadruple what it cost n\e, 
including all subsequent expense.” 

# “But it was a mere rookery—the house; and 
the grounds were overrun with tangled weeds, 
brush-heaps and dead trees.” 

“The house was much better than was 
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commonly supposed, Mr. Bower; and a slight 
application of the magio wand of a carpenter 
and joiner on its haunted beams, added to a 
moderate exercise of the stone-mason’s subtle 
arts, has rendered it a beautiful and substantial 
mansion. Then the grounds readily yielded 
under the labors of myself and men, and I have 
laid them out with spacious paths and avenues, 
with large and beautiful plats between, bounti¬ 
fully covered with flowers, which my wife and 
daughters delight in tending.” 

“But that mysterious old well, Mr. Bradley, 
that was said to have been the scene of young 
Madeline’s death. I should think it would cause 
a sort of gloom to rest on your place.” 

“But you forget, Mr. Bower, that that too is 
susceptible to change.” 

“Why, yes, to be sure! What have you done 
with it?” 

“ Bo you remember that large, flat stone that 
barred the entrance-gate to the grounds?” 

“Ido.” 

“Well, sir, that stone covers the well, and 
above it is erected as beautiful a summer-house 
as you would wish to see.” 

“Well, ha! ha! that was fine indeed! But 
you had some distance to carry the stone, did 
you not?” 

“Oh, no, not any serious distance. It is but 
fifteen or twenty yards from the gate to the well, 
and a pair of stout horses dragged it that dis¬ 
tance easily.” 

“Well, truly,” said Mr. Bower, smilingly, “it 
must be you have a pleasant place there, I de¬ 
clare, I must visit you some time this winter.” 

“So do; we will be delighted to see you. We 
have a fine prospect from the windows of the 
east tower; looking out upon the river at the 
east, and down upon the village at the west— 
for the mansion stands upon a hill, you remem¬ 
ber?” 

“ Yes, I remember it perfectly,” said the other. 

The conversation now turned upon the price 
of lands in the region of Shawburgh, and we, 
caring nothing about that, will now take our 
leave, and return to our friend Sbadraoh, who 
is now in the arms of sleep, snoring away the 
anxieties and fatigues of the day. 

In the morning, he inquired at the office as to 
where Broadway might be located, and was told 
that the street was but a few steps from him. 
“Just pass up this street and oross the Park, 
and you will be in Broadway.” 

Shadrach was not exactly satisfied; but thought 
it was not best to be too inquisitive, and going 
out stepped off. After a few hours searoh, and 
a few ridiculous feats, he fortunately succeeded 


at last in reaching No-, the residence of 

Madame Schymddthe. 

The heart of Shadrach Shiftless now began ti 
thump in his waistcoat in a manner that wu 
rather alarming. The “crisis” had come, ud 
his strength almost failed, as he thought of wkt 
was before him; but summoning all his coongi 
he pulled the bell and was admitted. A serns 
demanded the five dollars fee, which Shadnei 
paid without a question, when he was instantiT 
ushered into the reception-room of the Jevw. 
The sun’s rays were completely excluded, ud 
the pitchy darkness was rendered still more pw- 
foupd by one dim lamp that flickered in glooij 
silence alone, on a table at the remote end of tk 
room. Shadraoh fell on his knees in awe as k 
felt himself alone amid the ghostly silence in tta 
mysterious place, and he inwardly cursed to 
rashness in having ventured to enter; he re¬ 
flected that at a stroke from some unseen vinrd 
hand his head might be severed from his body 
and the world without would never mis hi*, 
nor his whereabouts ever be inquired of Sud¬ 
denly a bell was heard booming in the djstaaoe 
in a hollow, muffled tone, and sounding like t 
knell of death; it slowly and gradually incrtmed 
in londness, growing more and more audible, 
until its boom! boom! boom! rang like ten tk* 
sand judgment trumps on the shrinking end 
the poor fortune-hunter, and swelled, and thnb- 
bed, and reverberated in stunning cadence fro* 
wall to wall, as the affrighted man fell pwstntt 
on his face; now the clanging clamor gw? 
milder; the loudness gradually decreased* 
power; the tone died mournfully away, uitflat 
last the boom! boom! became inaudible A 
voice rang through the room like a bugle-blast, 
exclaiming, 

“Who comes to inquire of the dim, oysttwa 
future, and test the skill of the Jewe»froatb» 
Holy Land?” 

Shadrach started to his feet and gated is 
terror, and with quaking limbs, into tbe thick 
gloom around him—but answered not 

“Thy name, mortal!” demanded tbe rto* 
again. 

Shadrach felt that he must reply, and with 
cold, clammy sweat in beads on his fortheii 
stammered, 

“Sha—Shadrach Sh—Shiftless!” 

“Whence eomest thou, and where wert thus 
born?” 

“Come from all over the counfry. Was ben 
in Shawburgh!” replied Shadrach. 

“Thy age?” was the next question. 

“Goin’ on twenty-four!” sung out Sbadrack 

“What seekest thou?” 
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11 A pot of money, or Bathin’ of that kind!” 

“Enough!” again rang oat the bugle voioe; 
and the one light was extinguished. 

Horror now seised on oar hero; he felt a 
qualm creeping oxer him like a living thing; he 
shuddered in terror, and would have ran, but his 
limbs were powerless as in a dream; he began 
to mutter an old prayer his mother had taught 
him, “Now I lay me”—when suddenly he was 
startled by a loud and stunning, hissing noise, 
resembling the escaping of steam. Then the 
gas-lamps burst forth with a brilliant glare, and, 
as soon as Shadraoh could rub the mist from his :j 
eyes, he beheld, standing on a pedestal at the 
far end of the room, a figure clothed in glittering 
garments, and with her right hand extending a 
wand of gold. Her hair lay wildly about her 
t>are shoulders, and she beckoned the stranger 
to advance and kneel before her. He obeyed, 
send with renewed awe witnessed the beautiful 
txeing pour incense from a phial upon a fire 
which burned before her in a silver censer, mut¬ 
tering inaudibly as she did so. At length she 
t»eganger revelations. 

“Mortal!” said she, in a silvery voioe, “thy 
name is Shadraoh—thou wert bom in Shaw- 
burgh—past a score of years ago—and thou 
seekest a fortune!” 

“Well, I swum!” said Shadrach, “she’s right 
there, anyhow!” 

“The stars are propitious to-night,” said the 
Jewess. “Thy desire shall be thine, and wealth 
shall gleam before thy gladdened eyes. Know 
then, that in thy native place there stands a 
mined castle, where years agone lived a noble 
colonel, named by men * Guiteau's, and that, in 
the desolate garden surrounding this mansion 
there is hidden, ’neath a massive stone, a chest 
with many dollare in gold and silver, placed 
there by one who slew sweet Madeline, a maiden 
fair and lovely, and beautiful to behold. Go 
then, mortal, and follow my directions that thou 
xzxnyest gain for thyself this gold. But first, oh, 
privileged item of frail humanity, to propitiate 
the genii, thou must place upon this pedestal 
ten dollars in silver or gold.” 

* 4 Whew!” was Shadrach’s involuntary ejacu¬ 
lation; but as the vision of the buried money- 
chest danced enchantingly before his eyes, his 
band sought his purse, and the gold eagle oame 
forth 

*• Shadrach,” then resumed the woman, “take 
up thy tent and proceed to the place of thy 
birth; travel only by night, and shield thyself 
auid sleep by day, for if the snn’s rays fail upon 
thee in thy journey, then is the power I now 
^iwe thee of no avail; enter thy native village 


and advance np the hill whereon stands the 
castle of Col. Guiteau, and, leaping the gate that 
guards the entrance to the grounds, proceed in 
thy path for twenty yards till thon shalt reach 
a light and fragile house, o’erwreathed With 
leafless vines; though now the path is obstrncted 
by the tangled weeds of long neglect, fear not, 
oh, Shadrach, blessed, for by my magic power 
the path for thee is free! Within this light and 
fragile house, kneel humbly and with thy spade 
remove the earth away. Not long wilt thon 
labor ere thou shalt reach the level stone ’neath 
which the treasure lies; then labor on, remove 
the stone, and seize thy precious prize! I have 
done! Farewell!” 

Darkness returned, a hand Beixed that of the 
awe-struck man, and he suffered himself to be 
led to the door like a child, and ushered into the 
street. 

Shadrach took long strides for the railroad 
depot, and left in the first train that went in the 
direction of Shawburgh. As he rattled on he 
had leisure to think over what had passed, and 
oht how he hugged himself for joy, and gleefully 
contemplated the fair and lovely prospect of the 
wealth before him. The words of the Jewess 
were received as gospel, and not a shadow of 
doubt lingered in his mind in relation to his good 
fortune; he cogitated on the minuteness of her 
instructions to him, and resolved to follow them 
out to the letter. 

«<By gum!” he suddenly exclaimed, “I’ve 
broke one of ’em a’ready.” 

“Have you?” said a passenger, who had been 
startled from a doze by the exclamation; “did 
it hurt you much ?” 

“Eh?” dreamily answered Shadrach. 

“Oh!” said the man, and dropped off to sleep. 

Leaving our hero to make amends for his first 
transgression as best he can, and to pursue his 
nightly journey alone, we would make an expla¬ 
nation as to the prophetic knowledge of the 
veracious Madame Schmyddthe. You will re- 
; colleot, reader, the conversation in the reading- 
room of the St Nicholas. If we had observed 
closely we would have observed sitting near the 
conversers a business-like appearing man, who 
with a lead-pencil seemed to be cyphering out 
some perplexing question in a small black memo¬ 
randum book. Looking over his shoulder, we 
read as follows:—“Shawburgh—Col. Guiteau— 
large castle-house on a hill—murdered Madeline 
—well, covered with flat stone—twenty yards 
from gate—summer-house over spot,” &c. &c. 
ThiB was the fortune-teller’s pimp. 

The lights blazed merrily in the mansion of the 
respected Mr. Bradley, and the guests gathered 
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in the great old parlors; both the rosy faces 
of youthful mirth and the more placid dames 
of demurer years, bent on haring a rousing, 
romping, sportive, real old-fashioned Christmas 
party. Among the guests we perceive the good- 
humored phiz of our old friend of the St. Nicholas, 
Mr. Bower, who, the reader will recollect, had 
promised to make the Bradleys a visit 

It was cold and stormy without; the wind 
whistled around the old walls, and rattled madly 
at the millioned windows; while a thick shower 
of descending snow rendered it impossible for 
one outside to perceive through its dense mass 
even the lights that gleamed through the dia¬ 
mond-shaped panes. The evening passed in the 
mirthful, happy style of all such gatherings in 
country places; with games of divers names, 
whose principal interest was derived from the 
abundance of kisses with which they were inter¬ 
larded ; and friend Bower more than once found 
himself nearly smothered by a bevy of laughing 
girls, by whom he was “judged” to be attacked 
enmcuxc. “Oh! Mr. Bower!” “Ha! ha! ha!” 
“How you blush, Mr. Bower!” (as though his 
red face could be made to blush a deeper crim¬ 
son!) “How timid you are, Mr. Bower!” (as 
though he could be aught save “timid” under 
such an onslaught!) And finally, all out of 
breath, and gasping a faint guffaw, the bachelor 
would sink into his ohair and await the next 
round. 

The reader may never have been a guest at a 
Christmas party in a country town; if so it will 
be difficult to conceive of the genial joy exhibited 
on such occasions. Old men and matrons seize 
this annual festal day to doff the gravity of years, 
and mingle in the games with a gusto which the 
remembrance of bye-gone days and youthful 
mirth excite with vivid powers. Mrs. Bradley 
(fat old soul!) toddled around after friend Bower 
in “ Wink 'em slUy ,” with her glowing cheeks 
suffused with tears of laughter; while Bower, 
wig all askew, pulled the circle hither and thither 
in his frantic efforts to elude the dame, congratu¬ 
lating himself on the youthful sprightliness he 
displayed, and thinking he never was so simple 
before. 

Be sorrowful, oh! ye denizens of cities! for 
the honest joys that happy rurality knows can 
never be yours. The costly trappings and gilded 
gewgaws that deck your polished drawing-rooms; 
the silks and satins that rustle through the mazes 
of the dance; the diamonds and paste, the gold 
and glitter that gleamed on the studied costumes 
of your rouged belles; all are unseemly attend¬ 
ants on the honest mirthfulness that lights the 
rural hearth-stone, and brightens the rural ii*H , 


But go, if you will, among the people that the 
country village knows, and it will need no loof 
sojourn to introduce you to the hearts and W 
pitalities of the lads and lasses that laugh & 
time away in Christmas parties like the oneu 
chronicle. 

Games of divers names, and pastimes of era 
sort, though of but one character, lent the bom 
wings with whioh their flight into the pastis 
rapid and unnoted. There was the indispensbft 
mock-marriage, too, in which Mr. Bower wuth 
groom, and little Carrie Bradley the bride; ud 
the tiny “twelve-year-old” and the burly bacb- 
lor were joined in holy wedlock—Joe Loess 
acting the priest and winding up the edleoe 
ceremony and an emphatic “Over the left!" 
However, the bride was kissed, and kindly eoa- 
gratulations exchanged on all hands. 

Time passed. The old clock in the com 
pealed eleven. The guests were gathered about 
the great old fire-place, where the huge logs d 
wood hissed and crackled before them, indth 
flames went merrily roaring up the chimwy. 
The nut-shells and apple-parings—relics of tk 
late onslaught—had all been carried away. Mb 
were gradually getting less lively, and drws- 
ness began to creep over the weary eyelids it 
the guests; but they fell to talking by coopi* 
as they sat—and ere long each was busily is- 
mersed in a conversation with his neighbor. J* 
Loomis was conversing about the mock-mamsge 
with Ida Brown—thought real marriages vert 
much more reasonable. So did she. Jeannette, 
Rose and Frank Templeton were turning ora 
the leaves of a book of engravings, and passng 
comments upon them. Frank liked the pictures 
of “the girls” best, while Jeannette modestfy 
preferred “scenery and such.” Alice Willis ml 
Edward Effingham were earnestly discussing tk 
question whether Mr. Bower’s snuff-colored e mi 
or Charley’s blue, with its brass buttons, ns 
prettiest While Mr. Bower himself was con¬ 
versing with Mr. Bradley in regard to the oli 
superstition that clung round the house. Fna 
this the conversation turned upon ghosts, ghok 
goblins, and spirits in general The dispute be 
came very animated, and with increasing faw 
came increasing loudness of tone, until 
the guests had ceased talking, and were esgr? 
listening to the disputants. As the discs** 
grew less earnest and finally ceased altopte 
nothing would do but some hobgoblin tale. 

“A ghost story!” said Jeannette. 

“Fes, a ghost story! a ghost story!** 
caught and reiterated by alL 

And ghost stories were told. With that** 
tonous, solemn drone, that the most interact 
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retailers of the horrible delight in, the dreary 
tales were spinned out, until the listeners began 
to start at the tapping of the wind on the pane; 
until the lasses shrunk closer to the lads, as if 
expecting protection from them; and until the 
stroke of the clock-hammer that told the mystic 
hour of midnight, sent a thrill through the frames 
of the weaker ones. 

“ Tell us the story of Madeline, Mr. Bradley,” 
requested some one. 

“ Oh, I would rather some one else would do 
it for me. Really, I cannot do the narrative any 
degree of justice, for the romance of it has been 
wholly driven out of my head by the familiarity 
of its scenes with the music of the saw and the 
jack plane, which I have introduced here. Still, 
if you insist upon it, I-” 

44 Yes, yes, you must tell it. No one else 
knows it bo well,” said Mr. Bower. 

“■Well, as the story runs, there formerly 
lived on these grounds, in this mansion, a Col. 
Guiteau, who then owned all the lands here¬ 
about, on which Shawburgh has grown into 
existence. It seems this Col. Guiteau had pro¬ 
fessedly lived here many years; but with his 
domain under the superintendence of an agent, 
had really spent a great part of his time travelling 
in Europe—returning occasionally. One sum¬ 
mer he brought with him a maiden said to have 
been surpassingly lovely. She seemed to be 
very melancholy and sad—always strolling much 
alone through the great groves about, and often 
bursting into sudden and violent weeping. It 
was supposed that some deep sorrow—blighted 
love or remorse—was preying at her heart— 
many accrediting it to her alliance with the old 
colonel; but she could never be led into conver¬ 
sation. If she was addressed in a kind and 
sympathetic tone she would murmur some 
Italian sentence, burst into tears, and move 
hastily away. During the day she did little else 
thmri sigh and weep, but it was noticed that 
when the colonel returned at night she met him 
with calmness, and sometimes even with a 
cheerful smile. Her favorite retreat was at the 
brink of the old well that lay in the garden just 
below the aviary, where, kneeling on the turf, 
she would gaze into its depths for hours. At 
length, one night, she was gone. The colonel 
caused the woods and surrounding country to be 
sooured, in vain; until at length attention was 
turned to the old well, and in it they found the 
beautiful maid wrapt in the sleep of death. 
Many years passed; the colonel followed his 
young bride to the land beyond the skies; the 
mansion was fast decaying; and foolish stories 
were abroad that the place was haunted—that 


through these rooms where we now sit the ghost 
of the beautiful Madeline wandered wildly up 
and down, or hovered over the brink of the old 
well, singing mournful songs above her watery 
grave.” 

It was not long after this, that one intimated 
the lateness of the hour and the propriety of 
departure. Then they bundled into their mam¬ 
moth sleigh at the door, and soon were moving 
down the avenue leading to the roadside gate. 
They were not so lively as is commonly the case 
with sleigh-loads of young people, and the dreary 
tales they had been harking to had cast a feeling 
of gloominess over them that would not yield to 
merriment. One of the bravest made a faint 
attempt at a whistle, but gave it up as a vain 
thing. Suddenly the sleigh stopped. Joe Loomis 
stuck his head out and inquired what had 
broke ? 

“Broke!” said the negro driver, “by gony! 
I dunno what’s broke; but dem ar hosses has 
got frit about suthen! Hark! Dar! Heah dat 
ar! By gony! wonder what dem be!” 

Joe sprang out, followed by the rest of the 
boys, and ran forward; when they distinctly 
heard a groan from the summer-house, beneath 
which Joe knew was the old well. They paused. 
The sound was repeated, louder—so loud that 
the girls heard it and asked what it meant; and 
when Joe replied, all tremulous with agitation, 
“Hope I may be hung if it don’t oome from that 
old well,” one of them fainted, and all were 
very much alarmed. They returned to the 
house, and soon succeeded in mustering a party 
who sallied forth to the well, properly armed. 
When they stood in the summer-house, and 
heard the shouting that arose from beneath 
their feet, some were for running back; but 
were persuaded to remain and unravel the mys¬ 
tery. As the stone was rolled away, and an 
agonizing groan rose full and audible upon their 
ears, human nerves could bear no more; light 
heels took light heads swiftly away, and terror 
sent the principal portion of the congregated 
valor scampering furiously up to the house. 

Mr. Bradley, Mr. Bower, and a domestic were 
more philosophical, and though excessively mys¬ 
tified, finally succeeded in hauling forth the 
woe-begone, despairing phiz of Shadrach Shift¬ 
less, and shortly after a pair of heels surmounted 
by legs whose owner was either so nearly fright¬ 
ened to death, or froze to death, that he trembled 
like an aspen; which said heels no sooner felt 
terra firma than they assumed their powers of 
locomotion, and rattled off down the road that 
led to the village, with a speed that was asto¬ 
nishing to contemplate. 
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Shadr&ch Shiftless wipes off horses legs and 
deans stables at a hotel in the Tillage of Blandby, 
at the date of the first publication of this history. 
He still looks for his “ luck” with unwavering 


confidence; avowing that the only thing which 
prevented his securing the pot of gold was his 
first transgression, in traveling by daylight 


THE SUMMER CLOUDS. 

BT MARY W. J AXVBIX. 


Floating so quiet in the Summer air, ] 

What do ye, clouds? 

What, spirits still and pallid, deathly calm and 
fair, 

In your white folded shrouds 
Have ye enwrapped? Why clasp them oloeely, silent 
there. 

Within your bosom, clouds? 

Are ye the messengers that come and go 
’Twixt earth and Heaven ? 

Flitting o'er seas of jasper? Winged birds of snow, 
Drooping, ’mid shades of even, 

To gather up our dead from out our human woe, 

And bear them up to Heaven ? 

What is’t thou earnest thither, wrapped in white? 

I wonder much 

If 'tis some tiny babe, just lost on earth from sight, 
And from its mothers touch ? 

Surely! We know the Kingdom of Christ’s love and 
light 

In Heaven, “is made of such!” 

And now, dark phantom clouds flit wildly by! 

I shudder cold, 


And say, u Oh, see you not how through yon out* 
sky 

A lost and blackened soul 

Is rushing V Like a pall, the dun clouds frighted tr, 
And round its path enfold? 

And, when fierce thunder rendeth loud the dame, 
And lightnings leap, 

I shriek aloud in terror! Blinding, headlong throws, 
Down over Heaven's high steep 
The lost soul falleth ever! “Go! I thee disownP 
Angry Jehovah speaks! 

Nay, this is terrible! Cease, fancy bold! 

Why ask to know 

The hidden? Earthly natures are, by far, too M 
Too earth-dogged, and too slow 
Of speech to read the Heavens, from out whose fcUf 
No sneers can come or go. 

Thy name is written Mystery, cloudy train! 

I eannot solve 

The wild imaginings that throng upon my braia, 
As thro' the skies ye rose: 

Enough for me to know thou wertnot made in tab— 
And God is Love! 


UNHEARD MUSIC. 

BT J . B. L. 0OUL1. 


'Txs not the outward ear alone 
On which the voice of musio falls; 

And never hath its sweetest tone 
Been heard within cathedral walls. 

The clangor of the martial song, 

The bugle's wild and strilling strain, 

May make the fainting foeman strong, 
And well nigh animate the slain. 

But Nature's myriad forms and sounds 
All eloquent with musio move; 

And her great orchestra resounds 
With endless cantides of love. 

There is a choir at each twilight 
That sweetly to my spirit sings; 

Oh! can it be the coming flight 
Of angels on their unseen wings— 


Sped from the distant depths of blue, 
Cdestial solace to impart; 

Breathing ASolian sonnets through 
The silent ohambers of my heart? 

I know not whence thou chords arise, 

I only feel their quivering play, 

Blent in mysterious symphonies 
Unknown to mortal melody. 

Is it the music of the spheres— 

Time’s ancient anthems, thus that roll 

From the great organs which he rears 
Around the temple of the soul? 

Is it the lingering echo, long 
From orb to orb harmonious flung— 

The dying chorus of that song 
The morning stars together sung? 
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BY OHABL1S J. FET1B80N. 


Wb stopped at the Cataract House. 

Tired with long travel, covered with dust, 
and disappointed at not getting a room facing 
the rapids, my rising irritability culminated, 
when I was shown into a chamber, up six pair 
of stairs, next door to what seemed a noisy cot- 
ton-mill. 

“This is abominable,’* I said, crossly, when I 
found myself alone with my companion, 4 ‘spin¬ 
ning jennies at Niagara!” 

My companion burst out laughing. 

“Spinning jennies! It’s the sound of the 
rapids,” he said. 

And the rapids it was. But to my dying day, 

I will maintain that the “first sound of Niagara,” : 
about which so much has been written and so 
poetically, is like the incessant rattle of a cotton- 
mill, the hum of a hive of spinning jennies. 

The next day I went over to Goat Island for 
the second time, and alone. The rush and whirl 
of those great rapids, whose half smothered noise 
had struck me so unpoetioally, had taken deep 
hold of my imagination. I could hardly, on that 
first day, tear myself away from them. “Five 
mighty lakes,” I said to myself, “are writhing 
there, and though they know their doom, they 
are vainly struggling against it, as the frantic 
and strong will do even when hope is dead.” 
What could a weak swimmer do in such a moment, 
was my constantly recurring thought I could 
not shake off the terrible fascination of this idea. 
Once or twice, I felt an insane temptation to 
leap in, as men sometimes are tempted to jump 
from the top of a steeple; and though I put away 
the suggestion with a shudder, and at last reso¬ 
lutely left the rapids, I oould not resist return¬ 
ing, on this day, and alone. 

I selected an unobserved spot, where a little 
peninsula jutted out into the current, and throw¬ 
ing myself idly down under the shadows of thick 
trees, began to watch the foaming rapids shoot¬ 
ing past between me and the Canadian shore 
opposite. 

At first I was not wholly insensible to the cool- » 
ness of this sheltered nook, so refreshing after 
my hot walk. I heard, with a sense of drowsy 
pleasure, the murmur of the insects around, and 
the light breeze stirring the leaves overhead. 
But gradually I lost all consciousness of these, as > 


my entire being became absorbed in the whizzing 
waters. I saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing but the never-ceasing motion of the 
rapids. 

I remember trying in vain to calculate the 
velocity of the wild current For this purpose, 
I took out my watch, and fixing my eyes on a 
flake of foam, in the middle of the river, followed 
it as it hurried toward the cataract, which thun¬ 
dered not a quarter of a mile below. But I lost 
sight of my mark almost immediately in the 
multitude of other bits of foam, all hastening 
the same way. I then selected another, but it 
vanished as fast. Every subsequent attempt 
was equally unsuccessful. Soon I could see 
nothing but specks of foam, whitening by oon- 
; tinually, swiftly, silently, eternally. As fast as 
one shot past, another ruBhed into sight, mil¬ 
lions following millions, till I had no conscious¬ 
ness of anything else, past, present, or to come. 
The one idea of never-ending motion, that began 
with Eternity and would go on forever and for¬ 
ever, possessed me, till my brain grew dizzy. 

Perhaps some, who may read this, have expe¬ 
rienced similar sensations, though to a less in¬ 
tense degree. If so, they will be able to realize 
how such an idea, indulged in without restraint, 
may lead to madness. Some such reflection 
crossed me, for a single instant, breaking mo¬ 
mentarily the spell of this morbid idea. But it 
passed from my mind immediately. I had not 
strength of will sufficient to resist the horrible 
fascination of the sight before me, with its idea 
of never-ending motion. 

At this point an insane wish began to take 
possession of me. I woulcLshare in this motion: 
I would, so far as I could, become a part of it. 
Mechanically I commenced preparing to enter 
the water. I did not, at first, intend to go out 
into the current. The little peninsula, where I 
reclined, formed a tiny bay on its upper side; 
and here I dropped myself gently in. I recollect 
the delicious sensation that shot through every 
> nerve, as the cool water laved my limbs. It was 
an instinct of the peril I ran, rather than a de¬ 
finite consciousness of it, that led me, for a 
moment or two, to hold on by the grassy bank. 
The current, during this interval, eddied softly 
by, as if it could do no harm: and allured by its 
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promise of safety, I let go, still instinctively, for 
all this while I felt rather than reasoned. 

Oh! the exquisite pleasure of that bath. 
Lazily swimming, I was borne gently around 
and around, as the eddy revolved in the little 
bay. Now I swept slowly by the bank, the 
grass and flowers leaning over to kiss me as I 
was carried, with slightly aooelerated speed, 
along the edge of the outer and onward current. 
But scarcely had my eyes dreamily rested on 
the rushing rapids, before they met again the 
sweet blossoms on the bank; and thus, in a 
drowsy circuit inexpressibly luxurious, I con¬ 
tinued languidly revolving. The idea of motion 
still engrossed me, but it was now deprived of 
its maddening quality: it was endless motion 
still, but motion refined and subtilised. The 
horrors of that rushing river, dashed continually 
into breakers, and drawn irresistibly toward the 
glassy, inflexible edge of the awful cataract, no 
longer half crazed me. I felt as if suddenly re¬ 
lieved from a thought, which had been making 
me insane; and closing my eyes in delicious rest, 
I allowed myself to float on my back, guiding 
my course idly with an occasional stroke. The 
ruBtle of leaves, the drone of bees, and the gurg¬ 
ling sound of the revolving waters, though not 
consciously heard by me, assisted to soothe my 
excited feelings, as when a mother’s voice hushes 
the fevered brain of a sick child. 

Suddenly I felt as if shot through a sluice¬ 
gate. To recover my position, to strike out, 
and to open my eyes were instantaneous. The 
peninsula was already receding fast in the dis¬ 
tance. In my lazy circuits, I had unconsciously 
and gradually approached the edge of the eddy, 
until, all at once, the current had seized me, 
propelling me out into the stream, and toward 
the jaws of the fHghtful cataract 

I realized immediately, not only this, but the 
single chance there was for my preservation. I 
knew that if I swam directly for the shore, I 
might probably reach land just above the Falls; 
for to regain the spot I had left was impossible. 
Once, in the Delaware, I had escaped drowning, 
by crossing a tidal current in this way. So I 
struck desperately out. 

When one swims for life, it is no child’s play. 
Every muscle was strained to its utmost tension, 
and as I buffeted the rough waters, I began to 
hope. Though still careering with the current 
at a frightful rate, I was drawing nearer to the 
shore. Close on this side of the oataract, a bit 
of land jutted out, which I calculated, if I con¬ 
tinued to gain as I had, I should reach. The 
thought gave me, if possible, additional strength. 
I was never cooler in my life than at this mo¬ 


ment Measuring with my eye the distance to 
the point, and marking the rate at which l vu 
moving with the rapids, I felt certain that I 
should save my life, if my strength held out 

The shores, meantime, were rushing past me, 
as fences past an express train. The roar of the 
turbid waters, chafing and tossing all around me, 
was in my ears continually. Mightier than 
the low, deep thunder of the rapidly approachiig 
oataract rose, like a solemn undertone, swellii( 
and swelling louder. 1 could not see the F«fl 
itself, but glancing in its direction, I beheld the 
convulsed rapids subside into quiet as they ap¬ 
proached its brink, where they curved dowa- 
ward, like a sheet of green glass, and were lost to 
my vision. But the vapor, that rose in chads 
beyond, and against which they were relieved, 
suggested the tremendous chasm into which 
they had disappeared. Added to this, the very 
waters that enveloped me had a tremulous mo¬ 
tion, totally distinct from that caused by the 
| waves, which impressed me, in a manner no pea 
can describe, with the weight of the enormoti 
mass precipitated over the Horse-8hoe, and sot 
less with the depth and magnitude of the abyn 
into whioh it fell. 

I had now reduoed my distance from the short 
more than one half. “A few bold strokes," I 
said, “and I shall be safe.” But, at that in¬ 
stant I observed a sunken rock, one of the many 
that intersect the rapids, lying directly in my 
track. The swift waters, momently arrested by 
it, tumbled wildly about, boiling and crackling, 
and shooting jets of spray high into the air. 
To pass above it was impossible, even with the 
utmost exertions. If I would escape being 
dashed to pieces against it, I must go by below. 
But this involved the risk of missing the point, 
and that was certain destruction, for, just be¬ 
yond, the current rushed out into the very centre 
of the river, where I should infallibly be swept 
It was no time, however, for hesitation. I had 
but the one course, and, therefore, remitting my 
efforts for an instant, I permitted myself to drop 
past the rock. 

Now began a tremendous struggle. It was 
absolutely necessary to regain what I had Icrt, 
and to regain it quickly. I felt endowed wtfi 
the strength of a dozen men. The point vu 
still considerably below me, and so far there w 
hope. But the ourrent was bearing me aloag 
.with a constantly accelerating velocity, so tki 
this hope was the slenderest possible. Tbs 
water, still tumultuous from its collision skk 
the sunken rook, now dragged me under aad 
now flung me, half drowned, to the surface. let 
I battled on. Now the point is almost gamed. 
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-A slight eddy swings me nearly to it Another 
stroke or two and it will be gained. Thank God I 
X almost grasp that root Nol Another eddy 
seises me, it whirls me around and around, it 
nocks me twice by easting me almost ashore, 
snd then hurls me out into the river. The point 
scoots past like lightning. 

All these events had ocourred in a space of 
time incredibly short, in a period to be counted 

seconds, not by minutes. No bolt shot from 
wrarlike engine, ever went swifter than I sped 
now. A long, deep breath, when I found I had 
missed the point and I was nearly in the centre 
of the rapids, right above the Horse-Shoe. An 
instant only separated me from Eternity. 

Yet what an experience was orowded into that 
instant! I saw everything around me as plainly 
as if I had been an unconcerned spectator. The 
rapids, just before reaching the Falls, lose their 
turbulence, approaohing the precipice smooth 
and majestically slow. The volume of water, it 
will be remembered, comprises the drainage of 
half a continent, the contents of five mighty 
inland seas, and therefore its depth, at this 
point, must be enormous. Whatever inequali¬ 
ties of rock there may be below, the surface, in 
consequence, is undisturbed. Arriving at the 
edge of the abyss, it seems to pause a moment, 
and then curves solemnly downward, a mass of 
translucent green, as polished as a mirror. All 
this I curiously noted. I saw also the shores 
rushing past on either side; the white walls of 
the Clifton House ahead shining calmly in the 
pun; and the stone tower, that, built out from 
Goat Island, impended over the oataract to my 
right. A few people, I observed, had seen my 
peril. Some were running to the shore and 
shouting, while others seemed to be paralysed 
with horror. 

I had now reached the edge of the abyss. I 
cast a glance upward at the sky, the last I should 
ever take, and I remember it seemed to me bluer 
and calmer than ever. A lady, in the tower I 
have mentioned, seeing me at this moment, sank 
back into her husband’s arms fainting; and it 
appeared to me that I heard her shriek as she 
fell. I could now see down the FalL All around 
me, as well as above and below, the water was 
as smooth as glass, my body seeming not even to 
ruffle the surface, but to be set, mosaic-like, in 
it, only a few ripples diverging on either side, as 
from an insect skimming a placid mill-pond. 
But I could see, that, about half way down, the 
faoe of the cataract began to break into fleeting 
bits of foam, looking like frosted-silver, that 
came and went in rapid and endless succession. 
But it was at a vast distanoe beneath, for high 


as the Fall had seemed, when viewed upward 
from Table Bock, it now seemed immeasurably 
more so as I glanced below, during the one fearful 
instant that I hung poised on its top. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that it appeared hun¬ 
dreds, nay! thousands of feet to the abyss at the 
bottom. It seemed as if ages would pass before 
I should reach there, ages during which I would 
be falling and falling forever. And what a bot¬ 
tomless chaos yawned below! I do not know 
that human language can figure forth that chasm. 
For between the falling waters and the boiling 
vortex in front of them, a shaft opened down¬ 
ward, that seemed to run to infinite depths. I 
remember asking myself should I ever emerge 
from it? I recalled the fact that I had heard 
that the bodies of persons, drowned at the Falls, 
frequently did not come up until they reached 
the whirlpool, which was miles down the river, 
and that there they often revolved for days, 
weeks, and even months. Was there a subter¬ 
ranean connection between the foot of the cata¬ 
ract and the maelstrom ? I had just visited the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, where similar un¬ 
der-ground channels existed; and it was not im¬ 
possible. Or did that shaft, as seemed more 
likely, in that awful moment, penetrate to prime¬ 
val chaos in the centre of the globe? 

I remember also thinking of the enormous 
weight of those waters. I had seen strong men, 
in the surf, prostrated by a single wave. I had 
myself often been exhausted with a few brief 
struggles against the in-coming billows. Yet 
the mass of water, whioh had thus taken away 
my breath, was a million times smaller than that 
which was now pouring over the Falls. Under 
this awful sledge-hammer, if I may call it such, 
it would be my fate, in an instant more, to be 
macerated alive. The weight of that mass of 
water I knew to be incalculable. Arithmetic 
shrank back appalled from estimating it in 
pounds. Yet it would bray me as in a mortar. 

All these things passed through my mind with 
inconceivable rapidity. In sudden deaths the 
intellect is always pretematurally quickened. I 
cannot better give an idea of the minute fraction 
of time consumed, than by saying it was about 
equal to the period, when one discharges a pistol, 

[ between the flash and the report. In that inap- 
| preciable period I had experienced all these 
| emotions. 

As I felt myself falling, and still falling, I 
thought of those I loved and who loved me. 
Then it was that the agony of death came upon 
me. 

| -I woke, with a gasp and pang. I 

I woke, not to another world, but to this. 
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I was lying on the grass, beside the little bay been aetnally swept away by the current, txA 
where I had first seated myself, and the bees hung poised over the awful abyss, I could Mt 
were humming, the leaves whispering, and the hare agonized—I must coin the word—more, or 
wares softly lapping the shore. I had fallen differently. 

asleep, when contemplating the rapids; and all And I knew thenoeforth what few erer kaov, 
afterward was a dream. the full meaning of the prayer in the Litany, fa 

Tet I give it as a real experience. For had I deliverance from tudden death. 


A SISTER POET. 

BT W. B. PABOS. 


Fair votress of the gifted nine 
In Thesaalanian bowers, 

Passing thy leisure hours, 

Low at the poet’s laureled shrine; 

Upon thy youthful brow I see 
Bright promises of fame, 

Linked to an honored name, 

To go hence to futurity. 

Tet oft thy simple song is sad, 

As if some sorrow crept 
Into my heart, and kept 
Its vigil when thou would’st be glad. 

As if Life’s harvestings were pain, 
Ripening to ebon sheafs 
Of agonies and griefo, 

Instead of pleasure’s golden wain. 

Unfold the chintz of memory; 
Forgetting what has been, 


Look for a brighter scene, 

And for Life’s barque a smoother sea. 

Infuse the hopes that buoy up youth 
Into thy every line; 

And, from the spirit’s shrine. 

As ineense let them rise to Truth. 

Faith in the distance can discern 
Buelah’s meadow nigh, 

And, with a smiling eye, 

Sweet sister, to it kindly turn. 

The gift thon hast is one of might 
To rouse the brave from sleep. 

And in their armor leap 
To where Truth doth with Error fight 

And thou wilt yet dispense aright 
The numbers of thy lyre, 

And with thy soul’s pure fire 
Send through Time’s dark a ray of light 




«I WILL MISS THEE.” 

BT CLABEHOB MAT. 


I will miss thee—oh, how sadly, 

When thy presence here is gone— 

When my heart shall np more echo 
To thy softly-whispered tone. 

I will miss thee, when at evening 
I shall gaze on yon sweet star, 

That is thrilling to our glances, 

In its soft blue home, afar. 

I will miss thee, when the Summer 
Shall have gently waned away; 

And the shadows of brown Aatnmn 
In the faded landscape lay. 

Then among the dreary woodlands, 

I will wander, sad and lone; 

Dreaming of the sonny Spring-time, 
When my heart thrilled with thine own. 


And fond Memory will 'wmken 
Bv’ry low and gentle word, 

That within each glad young bosom, 
With responsive pleasure stirred. 

I will miss the© too In Winter, 

When the fireside biases bright; 

And we form the social cirole, 

When the shadows fall at night 

Ah, thy soft voice then will never 
Lend its music to my ear; 

As I linger o’er some poet, 

That we read when you were near. 

Many—many a voice may greet me, 
In a low and gentle tone; 

But its music will not cheer me 
Like the cadence of thine own. 
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PUTTING UP FRESH FRUITS 

BY HEKMETICAL SEALING. 


Rvfo&mation on this subject is sought after 
more end more every day by housekeepers, who 
are generally looking for an easier way of pre¬ 
serving fruits for winter use, than the old method 
of cooking with a large amount of sugar, which 
necessarily destroys the natural flavor. The 
French, long since, adopted the plan of putting 
up fruits in their own juice, but the process 
by which this was done remained for a time a 
secret. It is now generally known that the 
simple agent employed by them was heat. The 
substance to be preserved was heated up to a 
certain degree, and then Boldered up in air-tight 
vessels. This process has also been adopted 
here, and thousands of cans of peaches, toma¬ 
toes, &c., are put up and sold every year. 

The mode of doing this has become known to 
many housekeepers, but still the larger number 
possess no certain information on the subject 
For their benefit, we will briefly describe the 
way in which fresh fruits, &o., may be kept 
with their natural flavor but slightly impaired. 

Tin cans are most generally used for this pur¬ 
pose, and it has been found that they keep the 
substances preserved in them perfectly—the tin 
not imparting the slightest perceptible flavor to 
the finest fruit. 

More peaches are preserved in this way than 
all other fruits put together. They are pared, 
eat up, and the can filled with them. A small 
portion of sugar is used by most persons. The 


can is put into a vessel of cold or moderately 
warm water, and boiled until the fruit is 
thoroughly heated through—say for half an 
hour where a quart can is used; larger if the 
can is of larger size. While the fruit is hot, 
the can must be sealed up hermetically. If this 
iB done, no farther ohange in the fruit will take 
place. It will remain in the same condition for 
years. 

An easier and more certain way, and the one 
punned by many housekeepen, is to make a 
syrup of half a pound of sugar for every pound 
of peaches, and after paring and cutting up the 
fruit, boiling it for about ten minutes in the 
syrup. Fill the cans with the hot fruit and 
syrup and seal at once. A more delicious article 
than this for winter use oan hardly be imagined. 
For all small fruits, berries, &o., this is the best 
and surest way. 

How much easier this is, than ordinary pre¬ 
serving, every housekeeper will see in a moment 
And the gain is, fruit kept in its natural flavor. 
The difficulty heretofore in the way, and one 
that has prevented most persons from adopting• 
this method, has been the necessity of having 
the cans soldered up by a tinner. Many attempts 
to produce a self-sealing can have been tried; 
but with only partial sucoess. At last, however, 
one has been produced, the invention of Dr. R. 
Arthur, of this city, which seems to answer the 
purpose fully. We give drawings of this. 



ABTHTIB’8 8BLF-SEALING CAN. 


It will be seen, at a glance, that this can is 
constructed with channel around the mouth on 
the outside. This channel is filled with a very 
adhesive cement To seal it, after the fruit has 
been prepared, only requires the cover to be 
heated and pressed down into the cement when 


the work is done. The above cuts represent a 
can sealed, and one prepared for sealing. A 
great advantage of this can is that the top is 
entirely open, so that when emptied it can be 
cleaned like any other open vessel. It can also 
be used for several oonsecutive years. 
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LINKS. — FALLS OF NIAGARA 


For putting up tomatoes, as well as peaohes, 
it is perfectly adapted. The tomatoes have only 
to be boiled for about ten minutes in a preserv¬ 
ing-kettle, and the cans filled and sealed. Not 
the slightest change will take place in them 
until the oans are opened. 

All kinds of stewed fruit can be kept in these 


.vessels. Stew the fruit for about ten minutes, 
with or without sugar, and seal it up while hot, 
and you will have it on your table next winter, 
as fresh as if just taken from the tree and stewei 
If our lady friends do not have their UUei 
well supplied with fruit after this, it will be 
their own fault. 


LINES, 

SUGGESTED UPON VISITING MOUNT-AUBURN, IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

BT MABT XOBTIMIK. 


Tex varied features Nature wean. 

In grandeur are displayed; 

The sheltered valley, silent grove. 

Deep glen and bosky glade. 

The lofty oak, and rustling pine, 

The birch and willow too, 

The trees, whose leaves in Autumn fade. 
Emblem of earth’s frail hue 1 

Morn’s earliest beams that wake the flowers, 
May on those summits play; 

And later tints, when evening hours, 

Hover o’er dying day I 

Spring with its renovating glow. 

Invites the youthful guest; 

The votaries of science too 
Here find their minds refreshed. 

A cheering light is shed upon 
The darkness of the tomb! 

Oh! naught within this hallow’d ground 
Should ever breathe of gloom. 


The sorrowing mourner often comes 
To these dear forest shades, 

To hold communion with the loved 
Who slumber ’neath these shades. 

The hand of friendship often twines 
Sweet flowers to deck each tomb; 

These floral gifts their language speak 
’Mid ever varying bloom. 

A solemn stillness breathes around, 
Broken only by the breexe ; 

Or by the warbler’s evening song 
From the tall forest trees. 

Here they repose, the young and loved, 
As Summer blossoms fell; 

The hoary sage and patriarch too 
In Heavenly courts now dwell. 

Memorials here should ever rise. 

Meet offerings for a shrine 

Where genius, youth and age repose, 
Whose teachings were divine. 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

BT B. 8. WOODFOBD. 


Wild and deep thy rooky bed; 
Westward far thy fountain head— 
Bounding on ’mid rising spray, 

Dashing o’er thy rock-bound way, 
Roaring out in wildest moan, 

Sparkling up in lambent foam— 

World of waters! Mighty river! 
Emblem of the great forever. 

How wild, and deep, and trebly strong 
Thy mighty floods are borne along! 
What roar is that? the waters break 
From mountain stream and crystal lake; 


And plunging down their rocky vase, 

In wildest foam the floods embrace, 

And rising from thy depths below, 
There spans the arch the promised bow. 

Here morning paints the orient skies 
With bow of iris-tinted dyes; 

Here man may view in wild amass 
The scenes that chain his lingering gut; 
See Nature’s wildest, grandest shore, 
Amid the flood's eternal roar; 

See beauty in the dashing wave, 

While dancing down to ocean’s caves. 
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THE BOUQUET OF DAISIES. 


BT MAD AMB &BTIIB. 


It was midnight I was alone and cosily 
seated by the side of a good fire that threw its 
light into the farthest corners of my room. I 
had no inclination to sleep and yet half-closed 
my eyes, looked at, without seeing, the thou¬ 
sand charming objects that decorated my cham¬ 
ber and rendered it so agreeable to me; when 
all at once I was startled by a slight sound. 
This sound though soarcely audible went right 
to my heart. 

I then roused from the state of torpor in whioh 
I had been plunged and looked with terror at a 
bunch of daisies, quite withered, whioh occupied 
a place of honor in a crystal rase on one of my 
stands. One of the flowers of this bouquet had 
dropped off, and as it fell produce^ a slight 
sound, imperceptible perhaps for any other ear 
than mine, but which nevertheless went right to 
my heart. 

It was because this melancholy bouquet, the 
leaTes and flowers of whioh retained no trace of 
their primitive colors, recalled to my memory a 
touching story of the heart 

This story is as follows: 

Two years before I had gone to visit one of my 
aunts who possessed a charming seat at Marly- 
le-Roi, and was to pass part of the summer there. 
My aunt was a widow, and had an only child, 
a charming girl only two years younger than 
myself. Denise, for that was my cousin’s name, 
was seventeen, and I was scarcely nineteen. 
8he was fair, of slender figure, and graceful as 
maiden could be. Her education and her man¬ 
ners were very superior. She had some talent, 
but unfortunately she was of a character ro- 
mantio to excess, and this was frequently a great 
drawback on her other qualities. 

Myself an only daughter, we had been brought 
up together and loved each other as sisters. My 
aunt was very rich, and very brilliant offers had 
already been made for the honor of my cousin’s 
hand. But thus far Denise had declined them 
all. She intended, she said, to marry only for 
love, and my aunt was weak enough to yield to 
her wishes, which she called childish whims. 

Denise had often told me that she would give 
her hand and heart to none but the man who 
should please her at first sight, and who should 
be equally smitten with her. It was a foolish 


fancy! And very often did I lecture her fox 
hours on the subjeot, and endeavored, but in 
vain, to bring her to more reasonable views. 
Poor child! She was one day cruelly to expiate 
her romantic fancies! 

I had been at Marly above a month. I was 
one morning walking in a pleasant little wood at 
the extremity of the garden, when I heard the 
dear silvery voice of Denise calling me in a 
joyous tone. 

“Mary, my dear Mary, where are you?” cried 
she, running. 

I went to meet her. 

“Oh! such good news! In the first place, we 
are going to a ball this evening at the Countess 
of ***’s, at St-Germain.” 

“I know it” 

“Yes, but you don’t know all. To this ball, 
the brother of one of our dear friends, M. Henry 
de Kerguereon, a naval officer, on leave for a few 
days, is to be invited, and-” 

“And-” repeated I, seeing her hesitation. 

“Well, then, it is for my sake that he oomes. 

I am told that he is handsomo and charming 
young man, who wishes to marry me, but,” 
added she, smiling, “he wants to see me first 
incognito before coming to our house as a suitor, 
and for that reason he will be at the countess’ 
to-night. His sister, who cannot be there, has 
just written to inform me that she has told Henry . 
he may easily recognize me by my toilet, whioh 
always consists of a white frock, a bouquet of 
daisies in the middle of the waist, and a similar 
one but larger, in my hand-” 

“So then,” said I, interrupting her, “I must 
ohoose other flowers, for you no doubt remember 
that we are to be dressed as two sisters to-night” 

“Yes, indeed, and that is what pleases me 
so much; so mind you change nothing in our 
arrangements.” 

“But,” cried I, “how then will this officer 
recognize you?” 

“His heart will guide him,” answered my 
cousin, throwing back her beautiftil head in ex¬ 
citement 

“And if he should prefer me to you?” 

Denise looked at me fixedly for several minutes, 
and then exclaimed gaily, “You are pretty, my 
dear Mary, but there, frankly, I think I am 
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THE BOUQUET OV DAISIES. 


before you.” Then kissing my forehead, she 
left me to go and instruct her mother in the part 
she was to play in this little comedy. 

Denise was right; I was not so pretty as her¬ 
self; her light brown hair encircled with its 
luxuriant curls a face of remarkable fairness; 
my hair was dark and simply arranged in ban¬ 
deaux. Her complexion was fair and rosy, mine 
pale and colorless; she had fine, large, blue 
eyes; mine were black, and shaded with long 
lashes. Her mouth was filled with fine teeth 
and her rosy lips disolosed when she smiled; 
my teeth were like hers and my lips redder. 
But her features were regular, while mine were 
not 

The whole day I felt uneasy and oppressed. 
My cousin’s project disturbed me, and several 
times I advised her to give it up, and even 
threatened to dress differently or to ohoose other 
flowers. But she was so urgent in her entreaties 
that at last I gave way, especially as my aunt 
who thought the plan charming and very origi¬ 
nal joined her entreaties to her daughter’s. 

On the evening of that same day when 1 
entered the drawing-room where my aunt and 
cousin were waiting for me to start, I trembled 
like a leaf agitated by the wind, and looked muoh 
paler than usual. Denise came and took me by 
the hand. She also was trembling with emotion, 
and looked all the more beautiful for it 

The triple skirt of her white tulle dress was 
raised on the left side by three little tufts of 
natural daisies, and similar flowers ornamented 
her hair and corsage. 

It was a very simple toilet, but the dress was 
made by one of the cleverest workwomen in the 
trade, and fitted her exquisitely. 

“Oh!” exclaimed my aunt, “if you were fair, 
Mary, you two might be taken for two sisters, 
the same in height, figure, and dress.” 

“Yes,” interrupted I, “but much less pretty 
than Denise.” 

“Will M. de Kerguereon be of your opinion?” 
said my cousin, blushing and smiling. 

“No doubt of that!” answered my aunt, 
hastily. 

My heart ached and I trembled more than 
before. 

We set off, and along the road from Marly-le- 
Roi to St. Germain, we exchanged but very few 
words. 

It was already late when we reached the 
Countess of ***’s, where all the aristocracy of 
St Germain were assembled, as well as the 
gentry of the neighborhood and part of the 
officers of the garrison. j 

After speaking a moment with the noble j 


[ hostess, we passed through several saloons filled 
with elegantly dressed crowds, and we at Isa 
succeeded, not without some difficulty, hoverer, 
in finding vacant seats in the gallery wbm 
danoing was going on. 

| I was still trembling and suffering from u 
uneasiness I cannot describe. At last, making 
violent effort to overcome my emotion, I said % 
Denise, 

“Well, now, where is kef But,” added 1, 
immediately, “how shall yon recognise himh 
the midst of this crowd, since you have new 
seen him ?” 

“ His sister Adeline tells me in her letter tk 
he is bo much like her I cannot fail to be strack 
with the resemblance, and she also adds that k 
will probably be the only one of his eorpe ie 
uniform this evening.” 

“How old is he? and what is his rank?” 

“ He is twenty-seven, and a lieutenant Bat 
what ails you?” continued DeniBe, anxiootlj, 
“you are trembling, and frightfully pale.” 

“Oh! nothing,” answered I, “except that tk 
excitement caused by your childish scheme hu 
quite unhinged me. But it will soon be over, * 
do not be alarmed, and-” 

“Here he is!” interrupted my cousin, be¬ 
coming pale in her turn. “Oh, he is handsome!' 1 
bending down her head to her bouquet to con¬ 
ceal a rising blush. 

My eyes had followed the direction of ben, 
and on seeing M. de Kerguereon, I could wt 
help saying, like her, “ Oh, yes, he is handsome." 

He was a fine young man, of a light and emy 
carriage, and tall, manly figure. He wow hi* 
elegant uniform with an ease and grace full of 
distinction. His long blaok hair gave a strikbf 
charm to his masculine, expressive, and some¬ 
what sun-burnt countenance. He wore neitbw 
beard nor moustache, but his lips of deep red set 
off to the best advantage the dazzling whitesom 
of his teeth. 

His large grey eyes, rather full, were skidd 
by long and thick lashes which veiled tbdr 
brightness, and when their glanoe met miae i 
sensation 1 cannot describe thrilled through n 

“ I shall love him! Oh! I feel by the betf* 
of my heart that I love him already,” said*/ 
cousin, leaning toward me. 

“Silly girl!” said I, “pray lay made jm? 
romantio notions and wait at least till be k* 
spoken to you and till you know more «f be 
ere you decide; and besides,” added I 
“if he should prefer me to you?” 

Denise knew she was beautiful, therefm ** 
innooently answered, 

“It is impossible!” 
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The prelade of a quadrille was now heard, j 
M. de Kerguereon advanced toward ns. I was | 
very pale! Denise trembled. My aunt, who ! 
sat behind us, suddenly leant forward, and said 
to us, 

“The one he first invites will have his pre¬ 
ference!” 

Denise trembled very muoh, and I felt ready 
to die. I was afraid for my cousin’s sake that 
he might ask me first. 

M. de Kerguereon was now only a few steps 
from us; he appeared calm, and yet his eyes 
were ardently fixed on us and turned from one 
to the other. He was hesitating perhaps! At 
last he came, and addressing Denise, 

“Miss,” said he, with a gentle, thrilling 
voice, “will you grant me the honor of dancing 
the first quadrille with me ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered she, making a great 
effort to overcome her emotion. 

“Miss,” said M. de Kerguereon, again bend¬ 
ing toward me, “may I have the happiness of 
dancing the first waltz with you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied I, in my turn, in a voice 
soaroely audible, feeling that the young officer’s 
eyes were fixed on me. 

He offered his hand to Denise and she went 
with him, radiant and proud of her triumph. 

My aunt’s face was beaming, she was so happy 
at the preference acoorded to her daughter, and 
I began to breathe when the officer of dragoons 
came to request the honor of danoing with me, 
and conducted me opposite to M. de Kerguereon 
and my cousin whose vis-a-vis we were. 

When, after the quadrille, Denise and I found 
ourselves again seated side by side, she re¬ 
counted to me her impressions, and I was 
alarmed to find what a pitch of excitement she 
had reached. 

“Mary,” she said, “I love him; oh! that is 
no longer doubtful; and I oan assure you that 
if he should not love me it would be my death.” 

Her words bore suoh an acoent of truth that I 
trembled for her. 

Some minutes passed before the prelude of 
the waltz was again heard. I was calmer, but 
curious to see and hear the officer who was likely 
to have so great an influence over my cousin’s 
future fate. 

When he took my hand, I thought I felt his 
tremble, and I could no longer doubt, when borne 
along in the whirl of the waltz, I felt the pres¬ 
sure of his strong arm around my waist. His 
heart beat violently and his breathing was short 
and uneven. At times, by a movement of irre¬ 
sistible power he seemed eager to press me 
against his breast; at others, on the contrary, 


he gently held me off, and we waltzed away, and 
had not yet exchanged a single word. 

I was not like my cousin, having no faith in 
sudden passions, inspired all at once at first 
sight by the exchange of a look or the oontaot 
of one hand with another. 

And nevertheless—must I avow it?—I felt 
happy! Yes, indeed, very happy! 

I was under the influence of a vague sensa¬ 
tion till then utterly unknown. Never had the 
pleasures of the waltz caused me any such 
intoxication; but, too weak to support such 
[ emotions any longer, I said to M. de Kerguereon, 

“Pray, sir, let us rest a moment!” 

He took my hand, and laying it on his arm, 

“Are you unwell, Miss?” inquired he with a 
trembling voice. 

“Oh! it is nothing, sir; only the heat” 

He hastily took me near an open window 
looking into the garden. 

“It is rather stormy,” resumed he after a 
moment’s silence; “perhaps that is the cause of 
your indisposition, Miss.” 

“Probably, sir,” I answered; “but I am 
better now,” and in saying this I involuntarily 
raised my nosegay to my lips; one of the 
flowers broke off, and after rolling down my 
dress fell at M. de Kerguereon’s feet; he stooped 
; and picked it up. 

“Allow me, Miss,” said he, “to keep this 
flower.” 

I had the weakness not to answer; it was a 
tacit consent. 

M. de Kerguereon’s eyes shone with a feverish 
brightness, but he said not a word more and 
conducted me in silence to my seat. 

“Well!” asked Denise, some few minutes 
after; “how do you like him now you have 
had a nearer view ?” 

“Passably well,” answered I, with some in- 
; difference. 

My cousin exolained against my coldness and 
want of enthusiasm about the young naval 
officer, and began to make a pompous elogium 
: of him. 6he compelled me to notice his graceful 
■ manners, manly beauty, and distinction. He 
: was, she declared, the very ideal she had 
dreamed I Poor girl l 

I listened to her, and felt a pang of remorse, 
for I reproached myself with not having found 
an opportunity of telling M. de Kerguereon that 
it was she whom he ought to love. She! and 
was it she indeed whom he preferred, as he had 
engaged her first? Why then had he labored 
under such strong emotion when dancing with 
me? Why had he taken and begged that flower, 
if he preferred her? I was lost in a labyrinth 
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of conjectures like these, and my head was 
horning. 

Denise said that I was cross. 

M. de Kergoereon danced once more with my 
ooosin. I refused another partner that I might 
watch and see if he would be with Denise as he 
had been with me. He appeared cold and col¬ 
lected, and for that very reason muoh more 
graceful. He made the most of all his advan¬ 
tages; he possessed all his presence of mind. 
A moment came, however, when I saw him turn 
pale. Denise looked toward me. No doubt 
they were talking of me, but what did they 
say? 

I was no longer myself; I, usually so calm, 
cold, and unmoved, now was all feverish; my 
heart palpitated violently, and a thousand con¬ 
fused ideas were racking my brain. Was it 
love? I do not know, if so, love was painful 
to me! 

M. de Kerguereon brought Denise back to her 
plaoe and asked me no more. My heart felt a 
keen pang; but what did I feel, good heavens! 
when my cousin, whispering into my ear, said, 

“Mary, I have betrayed myself; I spoke to 
him of his sister when looking at you and telling 
him how we loved eaoh other. But what signi¬ 
fies now? has he not found me out? Since he 
asked me to dance twice to your onoe, and then 
he scarcely spoke to you, while with me he was 
as pleasing and amiable as possible.” 

“Oh!” added she, throwing back her luxuri¬ 
ant ourls by a graceful movement of the head; 
“ oh! I am so happy, for, I must own that I was 
afraid for a moment he would prefer you to me; 
now I have no reason to doubt.” 

We did not see M. de Kerguereon again, and 
it was doubtless on that account Denise oom- 
plained of fatigue and wished to return to 
Marly. He was no longer at the Countess de 
***’s, and the ball had no more charms for her. 

The next morning I had got much calmer, and 
nothing remained of the incidents of the evening 
but a vague and oonfused idea. Denise on the 
contrary was in a very excited state, whioh 
frightened me, and for the first time alarmed my 
aunt herself, always so weak and indulgent 
toward her daughter. But Denise seemed so cer¬ 
tain that M. de Kerguereon was about to ask 
her hand in marriage that my aunt took con¬ 
fidence. 

We had just breakfasted, the hour for the 
second delivery was near, and my oousin awaited 
it with impatience, for she fully expected a letter 
from Mile, de Kerguereon. 

Denise was not disappointed, for the letter 
oame. 


Oh, heavens! how fresh are all the details of 
that terrible scene in my memory! 

It was a beautiful day in August, about one 
o'clock; the atmosphere was close and the heat 
intolerable. We were all three in the saloon, the 
windows of which were open and the blinds shat 
to exolude the burning rays of the sun. My aut 
was reading a newspaper, and stopped from tine 
to time to look uneasily at her daughter, ah, 
reclining on a sofa, as pale as the white muslin 
wrapper that enveloped her person, seemed to be 
looking hard at vacancy, in a state of anxious 
expectation. I was at the piano, and my fingers 
wandered mechanically over the keys. 

A servant entered with a letter on a salver. 

“For Miss Denise,” said he, advancing toward 
her, and she took it with a trembling hand. 

The servant retired. 

My aunt hastened toward her daughter and 
wanted to take the letter; the poor mother vu 
suddenly seised by a terrible presentiment 

Denise gently repulsed her, saying, “No, no, 
it is for me, and I wish to be the first to knov 
my happiness.” 

I wanted to approach her, but my strength 
failed me. 

She at last broke open the fatal letter, bat hid 
scarcely looked at it, when a livid paleness man 
over her features; the letter dropped from her 
hand, and she fell insensible on the sofa. 

My aunt rushed toward her, and I rang ud 
ran to get assistance. 

My cousin's swoon lasted long, very long; and 
when she came to herself, she stared at ns ud 
burst into a loud laugh. The poor girl paid dearly 
for the romantic dreams she had indulged: she 
was insane. 

I picked up the letter, the cause of this fatal 
catastrope. It was as follows: 

“I am in despair, my dear Denise, yon were 
not alone at the countess' ball yesterday, and by 
a singulnr fatality your oousin (I guess it was 
she) was dressed the same as you; my brother’s 
heart misled him; he took her for yon and is 
deeply in love with her. Thus are all my fim 
schemes now overthrown, and I have not courage 
to tell you any more to-day. 

“Accept my kindest love, 

“Adklini dk Kibgobios.” 

Some months after my poor aunt died of grief, 
and Denise was placed in a private asylum as ii* 
curable. 

M. de Kerguereon solicited my hand, but I 
replied myself that he could not have it till my 
cousin was well; and yet I loved him. Albert 
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time after he sailed for distant seas to remain 
there several years. 

“Now, madam,” sorrowfully added, as she 
raised her handkerchief to her eyes, the young 
and charming woman who had related the above 
history, “the very next day after I had been so 
deeply moved by the slight rustling of a daisy 
as ii fell from my bouquet, which I had religi¬ 
ously preserved, I learned the death of my 


young and unhappy cousin. Yes, she diedand 
she sighed profoundly. 

“And M. de Kerguereon?” said I, inquiringly. 

A smile passed over Mary’s face, whilst a tear 
trembled on the end of her long, black eyelashes, 
as she answered, 

“We were married two years ago, madam;” 
then she added, with a blush, “and are very 
happyl” 




A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


BT MART L. Ml ANT. 


I am sitting by my window, 

My favorite seat of yore, 

But the joy that erst o’er my spirit swept, 

Alas! can be mine no more. 

The same glad scene that entranced me then 
Is around—but where is he, 

My fair young child, with his eyes of light, 

And his voice of childish glee? 

Where—where is he?—my lone heart asks, 

And my eyes are turned away, 

Prom the beauteous bloom all around me spread 
To the church-yard dim and grey. 

I am here within my pleasant home, 

The place he loved so well— 

A little stone o’er a grassy mound 
His resting-place doth tell. 

I see the playmates gathering near, 

With merry shout and call; 

They miss not him who was with them oft 
The blithest of them all. 

Ah, no! For the grave closed over him 
A year ago to-day, 

And their buoyant minds recall no thought 
Of a grief once passed away. 


There is one amid that laughing group, 
Golden-haired and azure-eyed— 

How like is he to my cherub boy, 

My darling and my pride! 

One taken and another left— 

But I bush the envious moan, 

For I would not that another heart 
Shared the darkness of my own. 

I had thought of death as carelessly, 

As a strange but passing thing; 

I knew not how his unseen touch 
The inmost soul could wing. 

And I passed with curious glance each place 
Where griefs sable sign was shown ? 

Ah! I feel for all sad mourners now 
Sinoe I their pangs have known. 

My angel one! Bitter tears I shed 
Above thy little sod; 

In vain would I school my murmuring heart 
To bend ’neath the ohastening rod. 

But Light and joy from spirit fled 
When thou wast borne away, 

And I sigh in utter weariness 
For my own life’s closing day. 


MUSIC. 


BT FRANCKS HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


She sang a wild and simple lay, 

And yet it was of sweetness full, 

And when she ceased, still memory 
That strain kept singing to my soul. 

Her song was like the sound of brook, 
That a green meadow sparkles through, 
And o’er whose face caressing bend 
Tall lilies white or violets blue. 

Vol. XXVIII.— 13 


Oh! it brought back the sunny time, 
When I did gather such fair flowers, 
Yet source the present’s bliss enjoyed, 
Thinking the while of brighter hours. 

And still there soundeth in mine ear, 

At the dim shadowy hour of even, 
Such strains, it seems, as if by chance 
I’d caught the organ notes of Heaven. 
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CARPET. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY HATB1BRT BB0THBB8. 


ACT. I.—CAR — 

Dramatis Personal .— Respectable Tradesman. —His Wipe.—Theib Friends. 

Carman. —His Horse. 

Scene —A Street in Philadelphia. During the journey a moving panorama ought to he seen. 

Enter Respectable Tradesman, His Wife, j arms, and carrying umbrellas and huge baskets 
and Their Friends, with large cloaks on their 1 of provisions. They knock at door loudly, when 



Enter Carman with his coat and waistcoat off, 
and smoking a short pipe. Round his legs are 
haybands made of comforters, and round his hat, 
near the brim, is a white handkerchief twisted 
tightly. He bows to the visitors, by touching 
his hair and scraping one foot on the oarpet. 
They inform him, by pointing to the provisions, 
that they want to hire his Car for a pic nic. A 
bargain is struck, and the Carman pulls out the 
ottoman, and fetching His Horse, he harnesses 
it. 



They take their seats on each side of the 
vehicle, and having packed the provisions, the 
journey commences, the horse trotting. Sud¬ 



denly the animal begins kicking. The Ladies 
are alarmed, and scream to be put down, but the 
Carman restores harmony by assuring them that 
it’s all in play. They are delighted with the 
sportive character of the creature, and admire 
its many points. 

As they are jogging along, the car suddenly 



upsets. The whole party are thrown out, and 
the baskets are scattered in all directions. The 
Horse lies quietly down, whilst Carman a second 
time endeavors to restore the confidence of his 
employers. 

The Respectable Tradesman is first picked up, 
and having discovered that he is unhurt, lifts up 
his fainting Wife and Their Friends. 



As soon as they regain their senses, they all > tread on the tails of it. The Ladies alarmed at 
get upon Carman and abuse him. He imme- ? his dancing about them, rushing off screaming, 
diately palls off his ooat, and twirling his shile- \ Exeunt omnes. 
lah in the air, invites Respectable Tradesman to 
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# ACT II-PET. 

Dramatis Personae. —Fond Father.—Foolish Mother.—Their Child.— 

Visitors.—Servants.—Nurse. 

Scene — Dining-room in mansion of Fond Father. In the centre a long table laid for dinner, with 

chairs on each side. 


Enter Fond Father and Foolish Mother < 
Hiding in Visitors, who walk arm-in-arm. 
hey are earnestly talking to each other as 
ley enter. The Gentlemen hand the Ladies 
> their seats, and whilst Fond Father sharpens 
s knife, they eat their bread. 

Enter Servants bearing the soup-tureen, 
hich they place before Fond Father. 

Enter Nurs^ bearing Their Child, with 



pkin round its neck, and long sash round 
ust. It is kicking and beating its Nurse, 


screaming all the time. Foolish Mother starts 
from her seat, and rushing to Their Child, kisses 
it madly, whilst she scolds the Nurse for making 
the Pet cry. The visitors are affected to tears 
with the touching picture, and burying their 
faces in their napkins, weep, whilst Fond Father 
and Servants turn aside their heads. Their 
Child is placed near Fond Father, and the Visi¬ 
tors all admire it, and pointing to its face, com¬ 
pliment Foolish Mother on its beauty and resem¬ 
blance to her. 

On seeing the soup-tureen the Pet once more 
bursts into tears, and kicking more violently 
than before, insists on being allowed to have it 
to play with. The Visitors grow alarmed for 
their dinner, but still pretend to be fascinated 
with the infant. Father in vain tries to quiet 
it, but is only scratched in return. At last 




olish Mother is overcome by her feelings, and » the eccentric darling, but suddenly all recollect 
;ing the tureen, places it on the floor with j a pressing invitation which forces them to leave 
r Child, who bathes its hands and finally dab- \ instantly. 

s its feet in it. j Exeunt Visitors, bowed out by Fond Father 

The Visitors still pretend to be delighted with * and Foolish Mother. 


ACT III.—CARPET. 

Dramatis Personae .— Hard-working Greengrocer. —A Lady.—Her Husband.—Servant. 

Scene 1 —Interior of a Lady's drawing-room. On the floor is a splendid Turkey 
carpet of Indian shawl. t 

Inter a Lady with a Servant carrying a * parties.*’ They are delighted, and welcome 
)m to sweep the carpet. At the first brush j him. He is ordered to take up the Turkey car- 


■ r~<P 




;he broom, they are supposed to be nearly ; pet and beat it well. He at once sets to work, 
thered in the dust. They are disgusted, ' and putting all the chairs one a-top of another, 
n ; wheels the table on one side, and having the 

nter Hard-working Greengrocer, bowing ; whole room thrown into disorder, takes away 
scraping, and holding a placard, announcing ; the carpet. The Lady seats herself on a chair, 
he “ Beats carpets and attends evening and orders the servant to scour the floor 
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“oh! I COULD WEEP MY SPIRIT FROM MY EYES.” 


A double knock is heard without, when the 
Lady taking a duster commences wiping a chair. 

Enter Her Husband from the city. He is 
horrified at seeing his Wife working so hard. 



He advances compassionately toward her, and 
she puts on a care-worn expression, and lets her 
arm and duster drop powerless by her side as if 



with fatigue. He chides her gently for exerting 
herself so mnch, to which she replies in vigorous 
pantomime, that if she did not do it, nobody 


would. Husband glances fiercely at Servant, 
scolds her for her laziness, and presents His Wife 
with a handsome check as a recompense for her 
care of his house. 

Exeunt Lady and Her Husband hand in hand, 
and looking lovingly at each other, whilst Ser¬ 
vant follows weeping in her apron. 

Scene 2 —The Fields at Battle Bridge. On am 
side of the room the clothes-horse. 

Enter Hard-workino Greengrocer with car¬ 
pet of Indian shawl. He hangs it on a clothes- 



horse, and beats it for a short time. Then 
lighting his pipe, he smokes and reads a news¬ 
paper. At last he takes down the carpet, and 
exit with it under his arm. 


“OH! I COULD WEEP MY SPIRIT FROM MY EYES.” 


BT LIB BIE D 


Ah! silence now the merry laugh, 
It harshly strikes the ear, 

The mirth of any that I love 
Is agony to hear. 

My heart is bleeding—far within 
There rankles a sharp thorn— 
Smile not—but act the kinder part 
To mourn with those that mourn. 

I thought my eyes unused to weep, 
Would ne'er be moist again— 

I deemed I oould endure alike 
Life's pleasures or its pain. 


But I oould weep my life away. 
Dissolve my heart in tears. 

My being is so darkened 
By the shade of coming years. 

And will I ever smile again? 

It seems so long ago 
That I was happy—I half fear 
I shall be ever so. 

So sad, so sorrowful, yet still 
May cease this rain of tears, 
And sunshine coming to the soul 
Dispel my gloomy fears. 


GIULIA, MI AMANZA. 


BT EDWARD HENDIBOS. 


When the young god of morn’awaking, 
Seeks his home in the Eastern sky, 

From the joy of night's love-torch breaking, 
(Though it costs the rogue many a sigh!) 
In that hour my eager heart 
Shall, in fhncy, to thine depart, 

Giulia, mio! 


When pale Eve, like a Nun, so sweetly 
Comes to reign o'er the languid earth, 
And the shadows, like incense, fleetly 
From the censer of night find birth. 
In that hour, the falling tear 
Shall prove thou still art dear, 

Guilia, mio! 
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THE COMMOTION IN GOSSIPDALE. 


BY W. 8. 


Cabbie Graham, the belle of Gossipdale, (odd 
name, isn’t it?) was tall and gracefully formed, 
with complexion as fair as the lily, and cheeks 
tinted with the hue of the rose. Her eyes— 
those large, sparkling orbs, were of a cerulean 
blue, and her golden, silky, braided hair fell 
over a bosom pure as the heart that beat in¬ 
stinctively beneath. Such was the model of 
queenly beauty—the “Helen” of Gossipdale. 

Gossipdale was not situated upon the sea-side, 
nor upon the mossy banks of some sparkling 
stream or quiet lake, as romancers are in the 
habit of describing the dream-haunts of their 
imagination—it was a plain, old, inland town, 
and in fact all which the name purports. 

One Sabbath, Parson B-, who had always 

been punctual heretofore, was missing from the 
pulpit, and all Gossipdale was astir to know the 
reason. Some premised that he had gone the 
day previous to the adjacent town to see a 
brother minister, and was probably taken ill and 
forced to remain; whilst others, less scrupulous, 
positively affirmed that he had rode over to 
Summerville, where Miss Carrie Graham had 
but lately established herself as mistress of a 
large school, and where, it was universally 
known, she had settled upon the special recom¬ 
mendation and interposition of Parson B-, 

who always seemed to manifest a particular 
interest with regard to her welfare. 

“Don’t it beat all! Who would a thought it!” 
exclaimed Sally Longtongue. 

“Yes, and he an old, grey-headed parson, to 
think of taking a girl of sixteen! Well, ( old 
fools are the worst of fools,”* added Betsy 
Speakall. 

“ I don’t know if it be altogether right to call 
him an ‘old fool,’ Betsy.” 

“And she, the coquettish hussy! I actually 
believe she is only trifling with the old man. 
But do you really believe, Sally, that Parson 
B-has gone to Summerville ?” 

“Why, where else on earth would he be, 
child?” Didn’t Ben Sureman pass him on the 
road, yesterday, heading in that direction. And 
he didn’t even halt to speak, either.” 

“Well, that’s ‘gossip’ in earnest; wonder what 
Frank Daley will say when he bears it? Won’t he 
hop about on them long legs of his ? ha! ha! ha!” 


G AF FNBT. 


And here the two worthy representatives of 
the lower house joined in such a laugh as might 
have thrown a person of weak nerves into 
hysterics. But come with me, reader, to the 
upper house, for you must know fhat Gossipdale, 
like all other places of coqjiideratibn, had its 
upper and lower order of society. 

“It is strange, mysteriously strange,” ex¬ 
claimed the pious Madam Prim. “And indeed 
it does look somewhat reasonable withall, if 
those persons in the other end of town are to be 
relied on.” 

“But, my dear,” exclaimed the more exem¬ 
plary Mr. Prim, “what do they know in regard 
to the matter? They form an opinion of their 
own, and seem no ways backward in giving it 
expression, even though it be scandal. Could 
jrou for a moment lose confidence in our worthy 
and beloved pastor, on account of the ‘idle 
gossip’ of those poor, weak-minded persons who 
know no better?” 

“Indeed I never should have dreamed that 
Parson B- could be guilty of such an im¬ 

prudent step, and yet from his over regard for 
Miss Graham of late, I think there must be 
some truth in the matter—what think you , Miss 
Prudence ?” 

Miss Prudence, (more by name than by na¬ 
ture,) had just stepped in to bear a part in the 
exciting topic of the day, and readily concedes 
to the expressed opinion, adding, that she 
always heard it said “‘that where there is so 
much smoke, there must be some fire.*” 

“Come, come,” interposed the more charitable 
Mr. Prim, “this will never do. A pretty piece 
of scandal to weave in the presence of our pre¬ 
cious charge, indeed, and all without the slightest 
foundation. I am perfectly convinced in my 

own mind that Parson B-went to Whitehall, 

but of his detention I cannot account.” 

Now Parson B- had been pastor of the 

little church at Gossipdale for the last fifteen 
years, and ought to have been exempt from mis¬ 
construction. He was a good, pious, upright 
Christian, apparently, and had been the bosom- 
friend of the lamented Mr. Graham, which fact 
explains the would-be mystery of the particular 
attention paid to his beautiful and fascinating 
protegee. 
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Frank Daley was an old oollege “chum” of 
ours, and first cousin to the charming Carrie 
Graham. Now, however disposed we may be to 
the union of second, or “ forty-second cousins,” 
we do positively and decidedly object to that of 
cousins german—the opinions of thousands to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. Frank resided 
at Whitehall, and though he kept up a regular 
correspondence with his fair cousin of Summer¬ 
ville, and though he was all devoted to her when 
in company, yet have we good reason to believe 
that he bore no nearer relation to her heart 
than that of cousin. Nor did she lack suitors: 

for there was young Dr. L-, and Lawyer 

McC-, of Gossipdale, either of whom would 

have laid their fortunes at the feet of their 

heart’s idol. And, there was Lieutenant G-, 

Frank Daley, and (as rumor would have it) 
Parson B-, of Summerville, besides * ‘some¬ 

body else,” but that’s a secret, who loved the 
very atmosphere she breathed in. 

We are inclined to think, kind reader, that 
there are many Gossipdales in this “wide, wide 
world,” and though better known by other 
appellations, they may boast of a majority per¬ 


haps of just such folks as graced the real Goe- 
si pdale. 

But there was a wedding at Summerville, for 
Deacon Goodman, who arrived late in the even¬ 
ing, was the bearer of the despatch. And 

Parson >B- was there sure enough; and so 

was Frank Daley; and we have a faint recollec¬ 
tion of being present also. 

Carrie Graham was the bride—and a lovely- 
looking bride she was! but who was the groom! 

Come, now, all have a right to guess, bet 
please do be patient, only one at a time—not 
then. 

“Why Parson B-, to be sure!” 

Not exactly; but, as the Irishman said, “yet 
came so near ’till it, that you missed it intirely!” 
Parson B— performed the ceremony, and also 
gave the hand of the bride to- 

“Frank Daley.” 

Missed it again; but we will not keep yon 
any longer in suspense, lest you become equally 
as ridiculous as the Gossipdale folks of whom 
we have been speaking. 

Ws were the groom upon that particular 
occasion! 


THE OLD MAN’S DEATH-BED. 


BY SABAH E. JUDSON. 


Stillness, and a shadowy gloom 
Reigns within the spacious room; 

Yet a globe lamp softly gleams, 

And the pearly lamp-light streams 
O’er an old and withered face, 

On which care hath left its trace; 

And the quiet watchers tread, 

Noiselessly around the bed, 

And one sweet, pale girl is crying, 

For the old man lies a-dying. 

He thinks not of the love that saves, 

But of lands and gold he raves 

In wild delirinm, and when sane 

The thought still haunts his troubled brain; 

For a long life he hath spent 

In gathering wealth, yet ne’er oontent; 

In feverish dreams as when in health, 

He fancies still he toils for wealth, 

Lands and houses buying, buying, 

Yet the old man lies a-dying. 

It seemeth long—this night of pain 
And the dnll hours slowly wane: 

In the room no sound is heard, 

And the watchers speak no word; 

Bat the cold Autumnal rain 


Beats against the window-pane. 

Drops upon the pavement stones. 

And the chill wind sadly moans 
Through the key-hole sighing, sighing, 
While.the old man lies a-dying. 

Yet at last the daylight breaks. 

And the sleeping city wakes, , 

And ceaselessly along the street 
Sounds the tread of many feet; 

But the old man heeds not now, 

For the damp is on his brow, 

And to bis child, though faint and weak, 
One last word of love to speak, 

Vainly he is trying, trying, 

Ah! the old man now is dying. 

Soon the morn dawns grey and chill 
Over city, vale, and hill; 

Dawns within the silent room. 

Yet dispels not all the gloom; 

Though the watchers tread no more. 
Noiselessly npon the floor. 

Yet the pale young girl is there, 
Kneeling by the bed in prayer, 

And where lay the old man dying. 

Now a pale, still corpse is lying. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A QUEEN MARGARET* 


BT MSS. A. M. HOLLINQB WORTH. 



Materials. —White tissue paper, chrome yel¬ 
low in powder, white ohalk, or Chinese white, 
yellow hearts, whioh can be obtained ready made. 

Fold one fourth of a sheet of white tissue 
paper so as to cut four of each sixe as figs. 1 and 
2. Cut a straight strip of white tissue paper 
about six inohes long for the centre, being care¬ 
ful to make the sixe of the petals correspond 
with the outside leaves as in fig 8. Mix a small 
quantity of chrome yellow and white chalk on a 
palette or plate, and shade from the heart of 
each set of petals with a piece of raw cotton dip¬ 
ped in the oolor: shade the long strip in the 
same manner from the heart out. Then lay each 
set of petals in the palm of the left hand—take 
the end of the plyers or a moulder and crimp 
each leaf separately by running the moulder 
from the point of the leaf or petal to the centre, 
crimp the long strip in the same manner. Gum 
the edge of the button or heart, commence 
winding the long strip around the heart, gum¬ 
ming occasionally to keep it in place, then slip 


on the four smallest sized petals, then the last 
four—the back should be finished with green 
tissue paper cut in the same form as fig. 2, but 



smaller. Wrap the stem with green tissue 
paper. 

* Materials for Marino Paper Flowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
Japonic&s, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers, being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
31 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate¬ 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


ROSE-PATTERN ANTIMACASSAR. 

BT MLLI. DETOUR. 


Materials. —Eight reels of the deep-pink The design is worked alternately in close and 
Boar’s-head crochet cotton of Messrs. W. Evans open stripes. In the former, the pattern is pro- 
& Go., of Derby; six ounces of rich purple duced by beads. 

beads, No. 2. Make a chain of the required length with the 
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PENDENT PIN-CUSHION, IN APPLICATION. 


cotton on which the beads are threaded, and 
work on it one row of sc. 

1st Pattern Row.—x 14 b, 6 c, 1 b, x repeat 
throughout the length, in this and all following 
rows. 

2nd.—x 14 b, 5 o, 2 b, x. 

3rd.—x 12 c, 2 b, 6 c, 2 b, x. 

4th.—x 10 b, 2 c, 2 b, 2 c, 6 b, x. 

5th.—x 10 b, 2 c, 2 b, 1 o, 6 b, x. 

6th.—x 8 c, 2 b, 2 c, 2 b, 1 c, 2 b, 2 c, 2 b, x. 

7th.—The same. 

8th.—x 6 o. 16 b, x. 

9th.—x 4 c, 17 b, x. 

10th.—x 4 o, 2 b, 2 c, 2 b, 2 o, 2 b, 1 c, 2 b, 
4 c, x. 

11th.—The same. 

12th.—x 2 c, 8 b, 2 o, 2 b, 1 c, 2 b, 4 c, x. 

13th.—x 1 c, 8 b, 3 c, 2 b, 1 c, 2 b, 4 o, x. 


14th.— x 1 c, 2 b, 1 c, 2 b, 6 c, 2 b, 1 c, 2 b, 
4 o, x. 

15th.—x 1 c, 2 b, 1 c, 10 b, 1 c, 2 b, 4 c, x. 

16th.—The same. 

17th.—x 1 c, 2 b, 12 c, 2 b, 4 c. 

18th.—x 1 o, 16 b, 4 c, x. 

19th.—The same. 

20th.—Sc. , 

Now with a reel on which there are no betdi, 
and working on the right side, do the open stripe 
from the engraving, in open square crochet 
Repeat the two stripes alternately, terminating 
with the one in beads. Do a row of open square 
crochet at each edge, and knot in a handaone 
fringe. 

Other colors may be used, instead of those we 
have designated; but the purple beads, which 
are exceedingly rich and new, will be fond 
particularly beautiful. 


PENDENT PIN-CUSHION, IN APPLICATION. 

BY MBS. PULLAN. 

Matbbials. —A piece of dark-blue cloth, on Albert braid, edged on one side with gold thresi 
which a bright scarlet is applique, according to To make up the cushion, take a thin pieoe of 
the form seen in the engraving. Also black wood, rather smaller than the doth, andlajoi 
Albert braid, gold braid, gold thread, cord and one side a bag, filled with bran, of the ssne 
tassels. size. Tack this down, with a pieoe of calioo it 

This toilet-cushion is in a style which is new, the other side of the baok. Stretch the el¬ 
even on the Continent, and has never yet been broidered cloth over the stuffed side, and i piece 
introduced into this country. It is intended to of silk of the same color over the other. Ton 
be suspended against the wall by the side of the in the edges, sew them together, and finish 
toilet-glass; and being so extremely convenient, with a oord all round. Add the tassels and cord 
we doubt not it will be very generally patronised by whioh it is to be suspended, 
by our readers. , We recommend that great care should bo 

It is very easily made:—A piece of cloth employed in putting on the gold braid, vhkk 
about four inches by seven, and on which cloth must cover the edges of the red cloth completely, 
or velvet of another color is applied, is prooured. The ends, of course, must be drawn on the 
The edges of the pattern are finished with gold wrong side; and before being mounted, wt 
braid, which is seen in the engraving, repre- ; advise the back being lightly brushed with 
sented by a white line. The black lines indicate gelatine. 

EMBROIDERY. 

8UITABLE FOR THE HALF OF A HANDKERCHIEF CORNER, Ac. 

Fob a handkerchief, I should recommend the the large leaf are small French knots. A* 
fashionable mixture of scarlet and white em- fibres and tendrils are run, and sewed over with 
** broidery cotton, No. 80, manufactured by Messrs, the greatest nicety. The broad veinings of the 
Walter Evans & Co., of Derby. The large upper and lower leaf would be improved h J 
leaves may be worked merely in outline, being being very delicately worked in small eyelefc 
button-hole stitched in one oolor, whilst the holes, made with a ooarse needle rather thin » 
veinings are done in another. The specks on stiletto. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Fragment. —Mothers, the faults of your own 
little ones, are they not forgiven and forgotten ? But 
for those of the poor little hired girl, there is often, 
alas! no forgiveness—no compasssion—no tender 
mercy. She is paid—she takes a few dimes from 
your pocket, a few morsels from your table. There 
is seldom a thought given to hired nerves, hired 
limbs and hired brains. The first she has no busi¬ 
ness with; the second have no right to get weary; 
the third, for convenience sake, are supposed to be 
dormant, or only used for the purpose of lying, 
deceiving and complaining. 

THE LITTLE HIRED GIRL. 

I am weary of work, 

It's a sweltering day, 

I wish with the other girls 
I might go play, 

The baby so heavily 
Hangs on my breast! 

Though I do love him dearly, 

He gives me no rest 

How soft through the window, 

The sunny skies look! 

Oh! there are the children, 

All down by the brook; 

If I go to walk, 

I must tug baby too; 

And the children orowd round me, 
Whatever I do. 

Oh! they have no care, 

They just play, eat and talk! 

I’m working so steady, 

I stoop when I walk! 

They laugh all the morning, 

I cry all the night; 

No play-time—no pleasure! 

I can’t think it right 

No mother to love me, 

No sister to bless, 

And oh! I to long 
For one gentle caress; 

But alas! I am “careless,” 

And “wayward” and “wild;” 

I am “ not worth my salt,” 

And a “dull, stupid child.” 

Oh! dear, up in Heaven, 

I long to behold 

The beautiful river, 

The streets all of gold, 

For Fm certain — I’m certain, 

There’s no toil above, 

And the poorest of servants 
Get plenty of love. 


Real Politeness —It is not polite, in a ball-room, 
to laugh at those who dance worse than yourself; or 
in a different style. Tou think it elegant to waft 
through a danee. But there was a time, when lm 
to take all the steps was considered vulgar. Yea 
adore the Polka. But the Polka is not permitted to 
be danced at the Court of St. James. Others, then- 
fore, would laugh at you, under different circum¬ 
stances, as much as you laugh now. True politneK 
consists in kindness of heart, and nobody can be 
kind-hearted, who makes sport of another’s feelings. 

U. S. Hotel, Atlantic Citt. —One of our embel¬ 
lishments, this month, is an engraving of the United 
States Hotel, at Atlantic City, on Absecom Beach, 
N. J. This new watering-place has been exceedingly 
popular this summer, and will be even more so next 
year, by which time it will be further improved, and 
made more pleasant than ever. The universal 
opinion is that it has the softest and driest atmos¬ 
phere of any sea-coast in this country, not even 
excepting Newport. 

Who ib She? —Never mind who she is. Aik otij 
what she is. If she is virtuous, amiable and accom¬ 
plished, she is worthy of being known, even fthoigh 
she may not be a rich man’s daughter. If she is an 
heiress, and is selfish, ignorant and disagreeabk,bs 
acquaintance will be of no benefit to yon. 

Joseph sold bt his Brethren. —Our steel phis 
requires no letter-press, for all are familiar with the 
story of Joseph. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Female Life Among the Mormons. By the Wift •/ 
a Mormon Elder. 1 voL New York: J. C. Derby.— 
If this is really the veracious narrative it pretends 
to be, it is most unfortunate for the author that she 
did not suppress many particulars, whose incredi¬ 
bility throws an air of doubt over the entire volume. 
The whole book, whether true or not, is writsea 
in a melo-dramatic style. Among persons who like 
highly-spiced dishes, and are indifferent as to facts, 
the work will find a ready sale: but it is not ooe 
that we can recommend. 

New Hope; or, The Rescue. A Tale of the Orest 
Kanawha. 1 voL New York: Runet & Brothers .— 
When a novel reaches a second edition, as this has 
done, it is proof that the author has more than ordi¬ 
nary ability. “New Hope,” besides its artistic and 
narrative merit, has that of depicting a stirring 
period of American history. New novels have been 
scarce lately, so that this one will be generally 
} weloomed. 
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Art-Hint*. Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

James Jackson Jarves. 1 vol. New York: Harper 
Jb Brothers .—A discriminating treatise on what are 
called, par excellence, the fine-arts, written in an 
agreeable and popular style. As a profound ana¬ 
lytical critic, we think Mr. J. second only to the late 
Mr. Wallace, author of “Art Scenery and Philoso¬ 
phy in Europe,” a work noticed a few months ago 
in these pages. Accordingly the “Art-Hints” may 
be studied with profit. Indeed the field is so wide, 
and the subject so fascinating, that it is as inex¬ 
haustible as the critiques it gives birth to are wel¬ 
come. The style of Mr. Jarves is clear, forcible, and 
often picturesque. He knows both what he has to 
aay and how to say it. A book like this can be read 
and re-read, and is therefore a valuable accession to 
a library. The Harpers have published it in excel¬ 
lent style. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By 
Peter Mark Roxet . 1 vol. Boston: Gould <k Lin¬ 

coln. —This edition, which is a revised one, contains 
the original work unabridged. Those portions of it 
which were omitted in the first American one, has 
been restored: but that there may be no interference 
with the educational purpose of the American editor, 
Dr. Sears, the restored portions have been arranged 
in the form of an Appendix. Important additions 
of words and phrases, not contained even in the 
English edition, have been made: a table of contents 
h as been inserted; and the index has been rendered 
more full, complete and accurate than in the English 
edition itself. In its present improved shape this 
valuable work ought to take its place in every library. 

Mountains and Molehills, or Recollections of a 
Burnt Journal. By Frank Marryatt. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. —The author of this 
work is a son of the celebrated novelist of the same 
name. The volume is a reminiscence of a visit to 
California, made in 1850; for the "journals of Mr. 
Marryatt had the misfortune to be burnt. By this 
aooident, numerous drawings of California scenery 
and incidents were lost; but no fire could destroy 
the author's memory; and the written sketches are 
all the racier, we suspect, for being re-told. The 
work is really a delightful one, and is illustrated 
capitally. 

The Heiress of Haughton; or, the Mother f s Secret. 
By the author of “ Emilia Wyndham.** 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. —A new novel of Mrs. 
Marsh would be welcome at any period. But just 
now, when good novels are so scarce, “The Heiress 
of Haughton” will be seized with avidity. The book is 
published uniform with Harper's “Library of Select 
Novels,” price thirty-seven and a half cents. 

Clare Hall. By Miss Sewell. 1 vol. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. —We are inclined to consider this 
the best fiction Miss Sewell has yet produced. It 
has fewer than usual of her faults, and all her cha¬ 
racteristic beauties. It is handsomely published, 
in a thick duodecimo of five hundred pages. 


Whicht The Right or the Left. 1 vol. New York: 
Garrett & Co. —This is a didactic novel, designed to 
inculcate the great truth, that religion is not merely 
a Sunday affair, but should be carried into the 
every-day concerns of life. The fiction, on the whole, 
has much merit. But the author, though a practical 
rhetorioian, is a new hand at story-telling^ and his 
heavy, verbose style, his want of dramatic cha¬ 
racterization, and his tedious disquisitions under the 
guise of conversation, sadly mar the book. Qarrett 
A Co have published the work in a manner to do 
credit to themselves. 

Waikna; or Adventures on the Mosquito Shore . 
By Samuel A. Bard. 1 vol. New York: Harper Jc 
Brothers. —We have here an exceedingly agreeable 
book. It is one of those, which, when once picked 
up, cannot easily be laid aside till finished, so gra¬ 
phic is the narrative, so completely does the writer 
take hold of the imagination. It is also one of the 
most tastefully gotten up books we have seen for 
a long time. The illustrations are designed with 
such spirit, and executed with such skill, that it is 
really a pleasure to look at them. By all means buy 
“Waikna.” 

Speeches and Addresses. By Henry W. Hilliard, 
1 vol. New York: Harper Jc Brothers. —An elegant 
octavo volume, containing twenty-eight speeohes, 
addresses and orations, by the Hon. W. H. Hilliard, 
of Alabama. The subjects discussed are chiefly 
political, and embrace the events of nearly twenty 
years. Mr. H. is a lucid and earnest writer and 
speaker. The superior style in whioh the work is 
published is a fit compliment to the superior abilities 
of the author. 

Trial and Triumph; or Firmness in the Household. 
By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter¬ 
son. —Another of this excellent writer's instructive 
fictions. We recommend every wife, and husband, 
in fact, every member of a family, to read this novel. 
Mr. Peterson has published the book in a cheap, yet 
neat style, price twenty-five cents. 

A Visit to the Camp Before Sebastopol. By R. C. 
3fcCormick, Jr. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. —The narrative of a young American, who visited 
Sebastopol early this year. The maps and illustra¬ 
tions greatly enhance the interest of the book. It 
is a work that will find thousands of readers. The 
publishers have issued it in a very superior style. 

My Confession; the Story of a Woman’s Life, and 
other Tales. 1 vol. New York: J. C. Derby. —The 
principal tale in this volume is written with much 
power. The other sketches are agreeable reading. 
It is a book we can recommend for the sea-shore, 
the springs, or for travelling. 

Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes. Revised 
and Enlarged. By Kirwan. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. —This is a new edition of a 
series of controversial letters, whioh made some 
noise at their first appearance. The real author is 
the Rev. Samuel J. Grime. 
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THE KITCHEN.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Ariel and other Poem*. By W. W. Fosdick. Illus¬ 
trated with Designs by Dallas. 1 voL New York: 
Bunee & Brothers. —This is an exquisite volume. 
Type, paper and illustrations are unexceptionable. 
Our hurried leisure compels us to defer to another 
time, however, that criticism of the poems them¬ 
selves, which we desire to give. At present we 
can only say that they are characterised by many 
beauties. 


THE KITCHEN. 

A Word About Puddings. —The outside of a 
pudding sometimes tastes disagreeable; this arises 
from the negligence of the cook in not washing and 
drying the pudding cloth well. Most puddings are 
better boiled in an earthen bowl or tin pudding 
boiler, than in cloth alone. These, however, must 
be tied in a cloth, not only for convenience in re¬ 
moving them from the pot, but as a safeguard to 
prevent water getting into the pudding. If a bag 
alone is used, make it very tight by stitching the 
seems very closely. Cut it so that it will be narrower 
at the bottom than the top, and the corners rounded. 
When used, let the seams be outside. Sew a tape or 
twine on to the seam, about four inches from the top 
of the bag, to tie it with. When used, dip your bag 
into the boiling water,'squeeze it dry, and flour it 
well. Put it into a pan, and pour in the pudding, 
and tie up the bag very tightly, by drawing it 
together as closely as possible. Allow a little room 
for the pudding to swell. Put it into boiling water. 
After some ten or fifteen minutes turn it over, to 
prevent the flour or fruits from settling on one side. 
Turn the pudding some half dozen times during the 
first half hour. Keep it always covered with boiling 
water if a cloth bag is used. Have your tea-kettle 
full of boiling water, from which to replenish the 
pot When you take it up, put your pudding-bag 
into the colander, and pour over it a little cold 
water. This prevents the pudding from sticking to 
the cloth. Untie the string, and gently open the 
bag; lay it open, and put over it the dish it is to be 
served in; turn it over and remove the colander with 
the bag very gently. 

Batter puddings should be strained through a 
coarse sieve, when all mixed. In all other oases 
where eggs are used, strain them first. Always 
butter the pans or basins, and flour the cloths. If 
bot milk is used, be careful and not add the eggs 
until it is quite cool, otherwise your eggs are oooked, 
and they add neither lightness nor good appearance 
to the pudding. Very good puddings can be made 
without eggs, but they must have as little milk as 
will mix them, and must boil three or four hours. 
A few spoonfuls of yeast will do instead of eggs, or 
soda with oream of tartar. 

Snoto is an excellent substitute for eggs, either in 
puddings or pancakes. Two large spoonfuls will 
supply the place of one egg, and the article it is used 
in will be equally good. It should be fresh-fallen 


snow. The under layers of snow may be used. The 
surface which is exposed to the air loses its ammonia 
by evaporation very soon after it has fallen. It ■ 
the ammonia contained so largely in snow which 
imparts to it its “rising power.” 

Beat yolks and whites separately. This will make 
as much difference in puddings as in cakes. 

For various kinds of ground rice, and potato pad¬ 
dings, boil the milk, and also for bread and pha 
puddings, except where the bread or cracker a 
soaked over night. If raisins are used, scald tbm 
with the bread, and let them stand two or thm 
hours. Suet should be carefully pioked from shndi 
and chopped very fine. 

Sago is the pith of the stems of various spedes of 
palm. It is manufactured in the Moluccas, and ii 
imported from Singapore. There are three kinds a i 
it—sago meal, pearl sago, and common sago. Sago 
meal is a whitish powder, not much used. Pearl 
sago consists of small, pinkish or yellowish grains, 
about the size of a pin’s-head. Common sago is 
found in grains varying in sise from that of grains 
of pearl barley to that of peas; its color is brownish 
white, each grain being whitish on one part of its 
surface, and brown on the other. Sago is easy of 
digestion. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

To make A Metallic Tree. —Mix together eqisl 
parts of saturated solutions of silver and mercury in 
nitric acid, diluted with a little water: in this nix- 
ture suspend five or six drams of pure mercury con¬ 
tained in a piece of fine linen rag doubled. The 
metallic solutions will soon penetrate to the mercury 
inclosed in the cloth, and clusters of beautiful nee¬ 
dle shaped crystals will begin to be formed round 
it, and adhere to the nucleus of mercury. When 
the arborization ceases to increase, the bag, loaded 
with beautiful crystals, may be taken out of the 
vessel where it was formed, by means of the thread 
by which it is suspended, and hung under a glass 
jar, where it may be preserved as long as may be 
thought proper. 

Illustration of the production of gas-lights. 
—To imitate in miniature the production of gas¬ 
lights, put common coal into the bowl of a tobacco- 
pipe ; cover the coal closely with clay, made into a 
stiff luto, or paste, with water; and when the clay is 
dry, put the bowl of the pipe into the fire, and beat 
it gradually. In a few minutes a stream of carbt- 
retted hydrogen gass will issue from the end of the 
tobacco-pipe, accompanied with an aqueous fluid, 
and a tenacious oil or tar. The gas may be set fire 
to with a candle, and will bum with a bright flame. 
When no more gas is disengaged, there will be found 
in the bowl of the pipe the coal, deprived of its 
bituminous matter, or coke. 

Instantaneous Crystalization. —Make a «*- 
centra ted solution of sulphate of soda, or Glauber’s 
salts, adding to it gradually portions of boiling 
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water until the fluid dissolves no more. Pour the 
solution, whilst in a boiling state, into phials pre¬ 
viously warmed; cork them immediately to exclude 
the air from the solution; place them in a secure 
place, without shaking them, and the solution will 
cool; remove the eork, and as soon as the atmospheric 
sur becomes admitted, it will begin to crystalize on 
the surface, and the crystalization is complete. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Arrotcroot Pudding. —Take four tablespoon fuls of 
sifted arrowroot; put it into a basin and break three 
or four eggs into it; rub them together until smooth, 
then pour over it about two breakfast cups of boiling 
milk; mix it well whilst you are pouring on the 
milk. If it comes to the consistency of a thiok cus¬ 
tard it is properly done, and you must then butter a 
mould, pour your pudding into it, tie it in a towel 
and put it into a pot of boiling water and let it boil 
for an hour; should the milk not make it thick 
enough, you must pour the mixture into a pan and 
hold it over the fire until it thickens; then put it into 
the buttered mould. You may add, if you like, two 
tablespoonfuls of fine sugar; serve wfyh wine sauce. 
The same mixture may be made with the addition 
of a little Bpice, butter, and sugar, and baked in the 
oven. 

Boiling Arrowroot for Children. —Take a tea¬ 
spoonful of arrowroot, put it into a breakfast cup 
and mix it smooth with two teaspoonfuls of cold 
water; then Blowly pour on boiling water until it 
loses the white appearance and becomes transparent, 
stirring quickly all the time; then add milk or water 
until you get it to the consistency you wish, and 
sweeten it. It may be boiled with milk instead of 
water, which will render it more nourishing. 

Arrowroot Cake* for Breakfaet.— Mix together two 
cups of arrowroot, half a cup of flour, and a table¬ 
spoonful of Balt butter, one egg, and as much milk 
or water as will bring it to the consistency of paste; 
roll it out, and cut it with a breakfast cup, and put 
the cakes on a baking iron; a few minutes will bake 
them; split and butter them, and send them to table 
hot. 

Arrowroot Blancmange. —Take four good table¬ 
spoonfuls of arrowroot, have four breakfast cups of 
milk well spiced, add a little ratifia and some isin¬ 
glass to it, and when quite boiling pour it gently 
over the arrowroot, Btirring quickly all the time; put 
into a mould, and when cold turn it out and servo 
with preserves and cream. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Fig. i.—Half-Dress Toilet.—Half-Mourning. 
—Hair puffed and waved, thrown back and tied 
under a black velvet band embroidered with jet, 
with a bow all jet having tags falling on the neok. 
Dress of moire antique ornamented with bows of jet 
and black tulle puffs. Lappet body, open, but fitting 


close, cut square in front The lappet forms full 
plaits on each hip, and two behind on the back 
seams. Sleeves short and tight, terminated by a 
flounce in large, hollow plaits. The edge of the bas- 
quine is trimmed with small bows of jet A bow 
also trims the sleeve, antf there is one at the top of 
the plait on the lappet The skirt has five rows of 
puffed tulle, fastened at intervals by bows of jet 
Laoe habit shirt Under-sleeves of black tulle ter¬ 
minated by a white tulle puff with laoe trimmings. 

Fig. n.—W alking Dress of poplin. The body is 
high and dose, without lappets, rather pointed and 
terminated at the waist by a plain binding turned 
over the edge. Pelerine with a seam on the shoulders, 
sixteen inches deep. Sleeves rather short, and wider 
at bottom than at top. The body, skirt, and sleeves 
are buttoned by small straps three-quarters inch 
wide and an inch and half long, with an interval of 
rather more than an inch between. The straps on 
the body and skirt lap over from right to left; those 
on the sleeves from front to back. Each of these 
straps has a narrow binding on the edge. The collar 
is made of lace gathered and sewed on a flat collar. 
Puffed tulle sleeves with a large bow. Silk bonnet, 
trimmed with blonde. A blonde, four inches wide, 
sewed on the edge of the front is turned back as a 
fall. The ornaments consist of bands cut slantwise 
of the stuff, plaited and laid across. The crown is 
very straight, and the sides very sloping. The front 
is made rather long and close down the cheeks. The 
curtain stands out straight, and is arranged fan- 
shape behind. It is composed of three pieces, each 
bordered with a narrow blonde. On the two parts 
that form the sides, the third is laid, and spreads 
behind. The inside is full trimmed with a ruche 
and tufts of small flowers. 

Fig. iii.—Fontanoe Bonnet, of pink crape, trim¬ 
med with narrow ribbons (No. 7.) A bow of ribbon 
is put on the top, and behind a tuft of blonde with 
three loops and three ends of ribbon. Inside a single 
rose. 

Fig. iv. —Loins Fifteenth Bonnet, crape, covered 
with a row of block lace and one of white blonde, 
fastened at the side by a bouquet of red poppies and 
wheat-ears. Inside, a bouquet of wheat-ears and 
poppies, above the bandeau on one side; on the 
other near the bottom of the bonnet, a bunch of 
poppies only. 

Fig. v.— Duchess Sleeve, with flounces com¬ 
posed of Valenciennes and muslin insertions alter¬ 
nately, trimmed with a narrow flounce of embroidered 
muslin. 

Fig. vi.—Sleeve, with puff and flounce of Eng¬ 
lish application; the flounce is terminated by a hem, 
with a ribbon run in it. 

General Remarks. —The warm weather still 
continues to make thin dresses necessary, and they 
are likely to be needed for some time yet. At all 
seasons of the year they are becoming to youthful 
faces and figures, particularly for evening costume. 
The corsages of these dresses are low, and are vari¬ 
ously ornamented. They may be made with folds 
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which descend from the shoulders to the waist, and 
which occasionally pass from the shonlders round 
the back in the form of a bertha. A white muslin 
dress may be made in a very pretty style by having 
the corsage ornamented with bouillonnes, and the 
short sleeves trimmed with frills and bows of rib¬ 
bon. A ceinture of colored ribbon, fastened in 
front of the waist in a bow with long ends, forms a 
graceful addition to the dress. Dresses of worked 
muslin usually have the skirts flounced; but when 
the dress is of plain muslin it is frequently made 
with a doable skirt, both skirts being finished at the 
edge by a hem with colored ribbon inserted. For 
very young ladies, the skirts are very often simply 
ran in tucks. With dresses, such as those just 
described, bows and ends of oolored ribbon, or of 
ribbon and black velvet intermingled, may be worn 
in the hair. 

Dresses of chine silk are as much in vogue as 
ever. This material is now figured in an endless 
variety of patterns, for the most part consisting of 
detached bouquets of flowers on grounds of black 
and white, or maroon and white. Chequered silks 
also enjoy the same share of favor as heretofore. In 
the new silks of this description, the lines and 
squares forming the chequers are of all dimensions, 
varying from a very small to a very large size. The 
most striking novelties in chequered silks, are some 
which are entirely black, the chequers being formed 
of a square of moire and a square of glace, striped 
with narrow lines of velvet in relief. 

Bayadere dresses, or those having stripes of a 
different color from the ground, running horizontally 
round the dress, have again reappeared. Some of 
these dresses are very elegant 

A slight novelty in the make of sleeves is now 
being adapted for silk dresses intended for walking 
or neglige costume. These sleeves, which are long 
and rather full, are fastened at the wrist by a small, 
turned up cuff, and in front of the arm they are slit 


open in their whole length, from top to bottom. Tie 
open part is edged with a ruche of ribbon of tbs 
same color as the dress, and transversal bands ar 
ruches of ribbon, fastened at intervals to the sidm, 
keep the sleeves in their proper shape and prefect 
them from opening too much. Long under-tleere* 
of Brussels net, reaching from the shoulder to the 
wrist, and also rather full, fill up the opening caued 
by the slit in the outer-sleeves. The nnder-slcwe* 
are finished at the wrist by frills of lace, wtucfc 
descend beneath the cuffs of the upper-sleeves, sad 
fall partially over the hand. A dress just made wilt 
sleeves similar to those here described, consists « 

| sea-green silk. The corsage has a basque, aid is 
> high at the back and slightly open in front; at the 
lower part is closed by three or four fancy buttons. 
The skirt is trimmed by flounces, edged with a pat¬ 
tern in green of a deeper hue than that of the rec 
of the dross. 

The recently introduced under-sleeves, dose at 
the wrist, and fastened by a turned-up mousqadain 
cuff are rapidly gaining favor. These cuffs, which 
are formed either of worked muslin or of lace, ton 
back over a small bouillonne of white midis. 
Round the wrist and under the cuff is worn a bud 
or braclet of colored ribbon, the ends of which 
diverge one from another, leaving an angular spsee 
between them. Many of the newest cuff! of this 
kind are composed of a mixture of needle-work sad 
lace. The collar should be fastened with a bow sad 
ends of the same ribbon as that employed for the 
cuffs. 

Black velvet ribbon is as much employed as ever 
for trimmings of various kinds. It is eren intro¬ 
duced in trimming white lace or muslin. Wo kan 
seen a mantelet of white tarletane with three deep 
frills set on in large fluted plaits, and each of these 
frills was edged with three rows of narrow, black 
velvet ribbon. The top frill was headed by throe 
rows of the same. 


PUBLISHER 

Our Auqust Number. —The messotint in the last 
number was everywhere pronounced one of the most ! 
beautiful we had ever published. The fashion-plate 
was also very popular. Indeed, the superiority of 
oar fashion-plates is concedod universally. From 
something like a hundred notices, we have room for 
but one, which is from the Frederic (Md.) Union. 
“The beauty of the engravings, 0 says that paper, 
“and the delicacy and tastefulness of the fashion- 
plates are in themselves sufficient to render the hook 
what it undoubtedly is, the favorite par excellence of 
the ladies: but when to these attractions we add the 
rare excellence and variety of the reading matter it 
must at onee be conceded that it deserves what it 
assuredly has attained the meed of universal appro¬ 
bation. 0 


'S CORNER. 

When to Begin. —New subscribers will be peri* 
cnlar to mention with what number they wish to hef* 
Also their post-office, county and state. 


Removals. —In case of a removal, inform 01 , net 
only what the new direction is, but what the old 
one was. 

Gift Book of Art. —For one dollar, we will seai 
postage pre-paid, this splendid affair, containing hlij 
steel engravings. 

Send A Stamp. —All letters, requiring an aaiwir, 
most enclose a stamp for the re torn postage. 
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Voi. XXVIII. PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1856. 


No. 4. 


“PATIENT WAITING NO LOSS.” 

BT ELLEN ASHTON. 


It was the evening before Isabel Wharton’s 
marriage. A spoiled beauty, to whom admira¬ 
tion had been daily food, and now about to make 
what the world called a brilliant match, she 
could not resist the temptation to triumph over 
her elder sister, who, though not wanting in 
personal charms, was still unmarried. 

“Only to think, Ellen,” she said, “I am more 
than twe years younger than you, and yet am 
married first. You taust make haste.” 

Ellen smiled. “I am in no hurry,” she an¬ 
swered. “When the right one comes along, it 
will be time enough.” She did not add that she 
might bare had Isabel’s intended, if she had 
showed him encouragement at first; for this was 
a secret she religiously kept from her sister. 
You know the old proverb, sis, ‘Patient waiting 
no loss.* I don’t want to marry until 1 love; and 
perhaps I shall never do that.” 

“You’re too particular,” said the bride, with 
a toss of the head. “You expect impossibilities. 
“You’ll go through the wood, and have to cut a 
crooked stick at last.” 

“I shall never do that,” replied Ellen, firmly. 
“I’d rather have no stick at all,” she added, 
a moment after, laughingly. 

Two years subsequently there was another 
bridal group in the same mansion. This time 
the fiancee was Ellen’s next youngest sister. She 
also had secured what the world considered a 
prize; that is she was about to marry wealth, 
position and—a fool. 

“My child,” said the mother, who was pre¬ 
sent, addressing Ellen, and the tears came into 
her eyes as she looked on the bride, “you at 
least are left to me.” 

Ellen pressed her parent’s hand in silence. 
Both shared the same forebodings as to the 
future happiness of the bride. Isabel’s bril¬ 
liant match had been a failure, for her husband 
had turned out dissipated; and though she 
had everything whleh riches oould supply, she 
Yol. XXVIII.—14 


carried an aching heart. The mother feared 
that a similar fate impended over this other 
daughter; but May had been wilful; and the 
father, who considered wealth all in all, had 
taken her side. 

“OhI” cried the bride, “Ellen will be the old 
maid of the family. Nobody but a prince in dis¬ 
guise will suit her ladyship; and as princes are 
scarce in this country, she’ll have to stay un¬ 
married.” She spoke with a slight touch of 
bitterness, for she remembered her sister’s ex¬ 
postulations, when she had begun to favor her 
intended husband’s suit. 

No evidence of emotion appeared on Ellen's 
face, though she was deeply hurt. She answered 
mildly, 

“A prince is the last person I should marry. 
But you know, May, I am less beautiful than 
you; and we plain spinsters,” and she smiled, 
“cannot pick and choose like belles. But they 
say everybody has a mate, and sometime, I sup¬ 
pose, mine will come along. ‘Patient waiting,* 
you know, is ‘no loss.’ I am in no hurry to 
marry, however, and leave dear mamma.” And 
she twined her arms around her parent’s neck. 

Three years more elapsed. Again there was 
a bride in that household. But still it wa9 not 
Ellen. Her youngest sister, the loveliest of all, 
and hardly seventeen, was the one. 

“Look at us, ma,” said the thoughtless child, 
as she caught right of her sister’s face and her 
own in the glass. “I declare Ellen looks old 
enough to be my mother. You’ll eoon be put¬ 
ting on caps, sis,” continued the gay, pert thing, 
“for you’ll never marry, that I’ll answer for: 
and Harry says so too.” 

It seemed Ellen’s fate to have mortifying 
things said to her, by her younger sisters, when 
they were on the eve of marriage. But she 
remembered how giddy and young Lillian was; 
and she replied kindly, 

“It’s quite probable I shall never marry, dear. 
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But let me fix that flower differently in yonr 
hair. I think Harry will pronounce yon lovelier 
than ever to-night. 1 ’ 

“I’m glad you’re made up your mind that 
you’ll be an old maid,” answered Lillian, as she 
bent her head to hare the flower arranged. 
" Harry says it’s such a pity, when a girl wants 
to get married, and can't; that every one, old 
like you, ought to convince herself she’ll never 
have a beau; for she’ll be all the happier. But 
this don’t look much like fulfilling your favorite 
proverb,” she said, looking archly at Ellen, 
41 that 'Patient waiting is no loss.’ Ah! sis.” 

“I hold to my proverb yet,” replied Ellen, 
unmoved by this repetition of Henry’s remarks. 
"Unless I could marry suitably, marry one I 
could reverence and love, it would be better that 
I should not marry at all. ' Patient waiting is 
still no loss.’ The loss would be, by not waiting, 
to involve myself in an ill-assorted union.” 

" Dear me, you frighten me. One would think 


getting married was a terrible thing,” answered 
the volatile girl. "Harry says you have often 
a face like a funeral; and I’m sure you look that 
way now.” 

Another two years had passed. This time it 
was Ellen that was the bride. At last she had 
found one worthy of her, a noble, gifted, true¬ 
hearted man, who had recognised her many 
great qualities by intuition, and had wooed and 
won her, though not without difficulty. H« 
sisters were all present at the wedding, and sB 
looked older than she, even Lillian; for none 
had made happy marriages, and care and dis¬ 
appointment were wearing them out. 

Each of the three thought of what she had 
said to Ellen, and each wished that she had been 
less governed by the common weakness of her 
sex, to secure an early settlement in life. " Ah!” 
said each to her own heart, "Ellen was right. 
In 'patient waiting there is no loss,* esperiaUy 
in marrying.” 


SONG—SHE IS 

FROM THE 

BT BBT. QBOB 

She is sleeping yet, she is sleeping yet— 

By the castle waves the linden tree, 

While the night-winds moan, and the rose is wet 
With dew that is falling silently— 

She is sleeping yet, she is sleeping yet, 

And fair as that rose she seems to be. 

She is sleeping yet, she is sleeping yet— 

Above her the stars shine brilliantly, 

And the moon rideB on where the sun has set, 

And looks on the sleeper peacefully— 

She is sleeping yet, she is sleeping yet, 

By the water-fall and linden tree. 


LEEPING YET- 

GERMAN. 

E W. BOQ1B8. 

She is sleeping yet, she is sleeping yet— 

By the castle waves the linden tree. 

Where the nightingale now his mate has met. 
And his am’rous song trills merrily— 

She is sleeping yet, she is sleeping yet. 

And no sound disturbs the harmony. 

She is sleeping yet, she is sleeping yet— 

By the castle waves the linden tree. 

Where, lonely, I sit and watch with regTet, 
And wish on its boughs a leaf to be— 

Then o’er her I’d wave till the stars were se^ 
And fill her dreams with Heaven and me. 


TO 


BT CHABLE8 J. PITXB80X. 


A Protean creature, wayward as the shower 
Of fountain twinkling in the still moon-shine: 
But docile yet, and glorious with the dower 
Of feeling, sympathy, of impulse fine, 

A heart to love till death, all things divine 
That make us worship woman. How in thee 
Two diffring natures meet! Thou could'st beguile 


A Summer life with many a sportive wile 
Idle as shepherd maids in Arcady. 

Or, if affection summoned to it, share 
A life of sorrow, braving down despair 
With heart as bold as GUlon’s when he stood 
Across the unknown sea—oh! ever fair 
And perfect type of earnest womanhood. 
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BT CARRY STANLEY. 


I was just sixteen, and was spending the 
summer at my uncle Jack’s, in Summerville, the 
most beautiful of all Connecticut’s beautiful vil¬ 
lages. The beau of the place was Phil Darrah. 
Not that Phil was by any means the only eligible 
young man in Summeryille; but he had a had 
fortune left him by a maiden aunt; and he was 
intelligent; and good-looking; and fastidious; 
and asserted his superiority in such an indis> 
putable way, that everybody yielded as a matter 
of course. 

The first time that I saw him was at church 
on the Sunday after my arrival. The good, 
droning old clergyman was reading the first 
lesson, and the monotonous tone, combined with 
the wafting of fans, and the warm summer air, 
had lulled me into a dreamy state most unusual; 
and I sat and watched the waving boughs through 
the open window, and thought how much more 
gloriously their green-leaved tongues talked of 
heaven, than 1 feared the paper-leaved sermon 
on the pulpit would do. 

Sydney Smith has said, that 11 a sparrow flut¬ 
tering about the church, is an antagonist which 
the most profound theologian in Europe is wholly 
unable to overcome.” This was verified in the 
case of good Mr. Clarke on this day, for in the 
midst of the Sabbath stillness there was a slow, 
measured tread down the carpeted aisle, and the 
bonnets of white, pink, or blue which had been 
resolutely turned toward the pulpit, suddenly 
presented fronts to the aisle, and cheeks dim¬ 
pled, and eyes lighted as they rested on the 
handsome young fellow who leisurely sauntered 
down to the pew in front of the chancel. 

41 So endeth the first lesson,” said the minister, 
as the intruder took his seat. I telegraphed to 
my pretty little brown-eyed cousin to inquire his 
name, but she demurely smiled and turned over 
the leaves of her prayer book to the Te dtum 
laudamus. 

Now my uncle Jack never missed anything 
that was going on in church, asleep or awake. 
I have seen him kneel down in his pew, and 
make all the responses as correctly as the clergy¬ 
man, and indulge in a comfortable nap at the 
same time. So seeing my telegraphic despatch to 
Jenny, he whispered to me, 

“It’s of no use, parry, you are not rich enough 


for Phil Darrah. But take care, for he’s a dread¬ 
ful flirt.” 

44 Diamond cut diamond,” retorted I, as the 
congregation arose, and I saw that the individual 
in question was gazing earnestly at our pew. 

1 endeavored in vain after this, to fix my 
thoughts earnestly on the beautiful chuTch ser¬ 
vice. The green leaves, and the blue sky, and 
the soft summer air, had no longer power to 
woo my thoughts to the green pastures and 
the still waters of the celestial home. I was 
curiously speculating upon the character of the 
Adonis in the front pew. 

Church was out, and we were sauntering lei¬ 
surely along under the green arcades which 
shaded every street in Summerville, when Jenny 
whispered, 

“ Here he comes, Carry,” and she had scarcely 
finished ere “he” was at her Bide, and I was in¬ 
troduced to Philip Darrah. 

How pleasantly the weeks glided by, that 
beautiful summer- time. Oh I the drives, and the 
sails, and the pic nice, and the fruit parties. 
And always by my side was that tall, handsome 
Phil Darrah, with his grey eyes and curling 
hair, and a certain ye ne sat* quoi of manner that 
kept my heart in a perpetual flutter. 

1 say 44 always,” but sometimes as I sat by 
the parlor window of an evening, I would see 
him go in at Mr. Loomis* on the opposite corner: 
and Mr. Loomis’ disagreeable niece, with her 
sixty thousand dollars, who was then on a visit 
to her uncle, would play and sing for him till I 
vowed I would never touch an ivory key again. 

“It won’t do, Carry,” said my uncle Jack, 
after one of these evenings, 44 she sung, 4 Am I 
Not Fondly Thine Own,’ last night, and to-day 
I saw Darrah’s coachman leave a magnificent 
bouquet there.” 

44 Handsomer than this?” said I, rushing inte 
the parlor, and bringing out a vase of superb 
hot-house flowers in my hand. 

“Why, no, I don’t know that it was,” replied 
uncle Jack, slowly. “So there are ‘two strings 
to your beaUy are they?” and he laughed at his 
own pun. 

“But, Carry, she’s rich, child.” 

44 So am I.” 

“You l” and uncle Jack threw himself back in 
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his chair and laughed immoderately, “why you 
little sinner, you’ve hardly money enough to 
keep you from starving.” 

I walked to the mirror and surveyed myself 
complacently. 

“Yes, sir,” said I, turning around to my 
astonished uncle, “I am rich in good looks, (I 
was thought handsome) and she’s such a skinny 
little thing, that it always puts one in mind of 
1 the dry bones, rattling.’ Then I am rich, sir, 
in my youth, and hope, and health, and elastic 
spirits. Oh, I am far richer, uncle Jack; she 
can’t buy one of these.” 

“But Phil Darrah may not value all these as 
highly a9 you do, Cad. Sixty thousand dollars 
with his own fortune is no trifle, child.” 

“Then he’s not worth all my riches,” said I, 
contemptuously; but I think now that I must 
have replaced the vase on the bouquet table 
with a little temper, for the water flew over my 
hands and a souvenir rose fell to pieces. 

But for a week after this, in all our amuse¬ 
ments, Philip Darrah was by my side. Adaline 
Loomis ogled and dressed and sung in vain. All 
her invitations to “Come rest in this bosom” he 
virtuously resisted, and I began to think that 
my riches were of the better kind. 

The demonstrations on the gentleman’s part 
were growing more marked. 

Night after night, I would be wakened by the 
softest music under my window, and morning 
after morning a. gorgeous bouquet graced my 
table. 

Sometimes the serenade would be given by 
half a dozen young men, with whom Phil was 
intimate, who performed on as many different 
instruments, and all of whom sung well; but I 
noticed that if our last conversation had had at 
all of a serious or sentimental turn, that my 
serenade was always of the softest, love-inspiring 
flute solo, or an exquisite song with a guitar 
accompaniment. Occasionally too, instead of the 
compact pyramided bouquet, there would be left 
at the hall-door for me, a few white and blush 
rose buds, half buried in heliotrope and migno¬ 
nette. 

What impressible girl of sixteen could with¬ 
stand all this? I sighed profoundly when the 
solitary serenader took a last look at my win¬ 
dow and departed; and always carried the un¬ 
pretending rose-buds and heliotrope up to my 
chamber. 

I was entirely satisfied with the state of affairs. 
Of all things that Philip Darrah excelled in, and 
they were many, he excelled in nothing so much 
a9 horseman-hip. 

I have many a time watched him as far as I 


could see him down the etreet, as he passed by 
on brown Tom, his fine figure having nothing of 
the rigidity of the awkward exquestrian; bat 
seemingly moved by the same impulse ai the 
horse, he accommodated himself with the moot 
flexible grace to its every motion. The beast 
seemed proud of being managed by such a 
master. I have almost clapped my hands whta 
I have seen him go prancing by, with eyes 
flashing, neck arched, and nostrils snorting, tod 
have been quite as ready to resign my heart to 
the horse as to the man. 

“Miss Carry,” said Phil, entering my unck'i 
parlor one evening, “we are going to make op 
an equestrian party for the day after tomorrow, 
and you must go. We shall start a little after 
daylight, take breakfast at old mother Jonw’, it 
Silver Spring, and return before the day gets 
worn.” 

“But I was never on a horse in my life, Mr, 
Darrah. I am very sorry, but I can’t go.” 

“ Why you are the most courageous lady in 
our sailing parties. You are not afraid.” 

“Not at all afraid, but I should be frightfully 
awkward, and I do not care to risk my reputa¬ 
tion.” 

“ You could not be awkward,” was the reply, 
in a low voice, and a tone that sent the blood 
dancing around my heart. 

This last sentence determined me. I would 
not run the gauntlet of comparison with Addy 
Loomis, who, I knew was to be of the party, 
and who was an accomplished horsewoman. 

But the next evening, Phil came again to re¬ 
sume his persuasions. I felt that I could not 
get off, without being rude, and in truth, I had 
some curiosity to know what a ride on horseback 
was like. At last I consented to go, and Mr. 
Darrah went out to engage a horse for me, and 
send me down a habit and hat which belonged 
to a married sister. 

I slept but little that night. There was a cer¬ 
tain empressemeni in my admirer’s manner, when 
he took my hand at parting, which made me feel 
that it required only a favorable opportunity for 
me to be invited to be Mrs. Philip Darrah. 

I felt some anxiety too, as to the becomicg* 
ness of my habit and hat. I was up by the 
peep of day that I might practise gathering up 
my skirt gracefully. 

The lady to whom the dress belonged, wtf 
unfortunately as slender as a bean-pole, whiW 
I considered myself proportioned more after tie 
fashion of the Venus de Medici. I pulled and 
tugged at the hooks and eyes till my 
bones were almost broken. I went to the bed 
and woke my eousin, who declared she would 
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not get up at thAt hour of the day, to go on such 
a party, for the best horse in Christendom. 

“Jenny/’ said I, in despair, “it will require 
a windlass to bring this body together. Do get 
up and help me.” 

Jenny rubbed her eyes, got out of bed good- 
naturedly, and then sat down and laughed. 

“ It’s no laughing matter, Jenny!” I exclaimed, 
dolefully, “do stop and help me. It won’t meet 
by a quarter of a yard.” 

“Put a piece of black cloth underneath, and 
then fasten a hook here and there if you can,” 
she at length suggested. 

So it was arranged, more to the satisfaction 
of the eye than to the oomfort of my person, for 
I felt as if I was in a vice. But my black plumed 
bat was becoming, and I tried to make the best 
of it. 

At last I heard the tramping of horses’ feet, 
and saw the party stop at Mr. Loomis’ for Addy. 
I felt some misgivings at the moment, but when I 
saw her put her foot in Phil Darrah’s hand, and 
spring like a bird to her horse, the whole thing 
seemed so easy that I was reassured. She settled 
herself in her saddle, and gathered up her reins 
with all the calmness of a thorough horsewoman. 

The party then came across for me. There 
were four or five ladies, all of whom were accus¬ 
tomed to riding. I descended, and opened the 
ball-door just as Phil mounted the steps. 

The first thing I did, was to get my feet so 
entangled in the skirt of my dress, in spite of 
xny practise, that I was precipitated into Mr. : 
Darrah’s arms. It might have been in a worse ; 
place, to be sure, but still it was awkward. j 

Addy Loomis sat and toyed with her whip, j 
and watched me maliciously. 

“Place your left foot on my hand, Miss Cirry, 
if you please,” said Phil, who saw that I did not 
know how to proceed when I got to the horse. 

I did as directed, with both hands hanging by 
my side. 

“Take the snnfHe in your right hand, and 
then grasp the pommel,” said my instructor. 

I did not know the snaffle from the martingal. 

Phil dropped my foot, placed the rein in my 
hand, (I thought it took him longer to do it than 
was absolutely necessary) and showed me how 
to take hold of the pommel. 

“I am dreadfully awkward,” said I, my face 
burning, and feeling ten times more nervous, 
when 1 saw the smile on Addy Loomis’ counte¬ 
nance. 

“Not at all awkward,” was the reply, “you 
will do famously when you are once on. You 
must permit me to give you some lessons. Now 
spring, from your right foot” 


I did spring, but pomehow my joints doubled 
up like a carpenter’s rule, and down 1 came, 
with roy left foot still in Phil’s hand, though I 
think he was standing some distance further off 
than when I first attempted to mount. 

“Try again,” said my instructor. “Let me 
take your foot with both my bands, then keep 
yonr left limb stiff, and I am sure we can 
manage it.” 

I did try again vigororously. I performed the 
rnle action the second time, in spite of being 
told to keep my joints stiffened I got half-way 
np the side of the horse, and clinging to the 
saddle, there I hung, like Mahomet’s coffin. I 
- think now, that I must have given the looker’s 
on the benefit of some frog like motions with my 
lower limbs, for I know I worked them vigor¬ 
ously before I got to the saddle. When once 
there I seated myself triumphantly, pannier- 
fashion, with my face toward uncle Jack’s front 
door, and my right ear on a line with my horse’s 
head. 

“Put your right limb over the pommel,” was 
Phil’s next order, with an annoyed look. His 
face was dreadfully flushed, too; no doubt with 
the effort of raising one hundred and twenty 
pounds, dead weight; and the faultless kid gloves 
very much split. 

“Now take your rein in your left hand,” pro¬ 
ceeded Phil, as he gathered up the reins which 
I had dropped in my scrambling and gave them 
to me. 

“The left hand!” exolaimed I, for I could 
argue if I could not ride horseback, “why that’s 
preposterous. As if the right hand wa 9 not 
much stronger and more dexterous than the 
left.” 

“The left hand is the proper one, neverthe¬ 
less,” was the cool rejoinder of my companion, 
who was being vexed at the ridiculous aspect 
of aff iirs. 

“Well I’ll try it, but if l do not like it I shall 
certainly use the other,” said I, resolutely. 

I happened to glance just then at my chamber 
window, and there was that vixen of a Jenny 
peeping through the blinds, and laughing till the 
tears ran down her face. She was gesticulating 
violently at the same time, and pointing to my 
boddice. I looked down, and found that in my 
efforts to mount, I bad broken off nearly every 
hook which kept it together. To drop the reins 
and seize my dress by both hands, was the work 
of an instant. In the meantime, the rest of the 
party had started forward. My horse followed 
in a hard trot, in spite of my screaming out 
“ho, wo now, stop,” and all the other phrases in 
the equine vocabulary. I instinctively grasped 
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my dress with my left hand, while I pulled on 
the reins with my right, till I jerked the curb so 
hard that the horse stood on his hind feet 

Just then Phil missed me, and looked around. 
There was an amused expression on his face as 
he caught sight of me in this comical position. 

“Don’t use your ourb, Miss Carry,” he said, 
“Old Nick isn’t used to it.” 

“Old Nick!” I exclaimed. 

I was in despair. He was known as one of 
the roughest, most obstinate beasts in Summer- 
▼ille. But I would not ask to go back. There 
was a spirit of endurance in me that would 
have made me a martyr in the days of the early 
church. So I bounded along, rising nearly a 
foot from the saddle at every step the horse 
took, till I felt as if flesh and bone9 were beaten 
to a jelly. 

Sometimes my right hand, sometimes my left, 
sometimes both bauds were employed to hold in 
my tormentor. He seemed to have a vicious 
desire to keep half a length ahead of every 
other horse of the party. 

“If he would only canter it would be easier, 
but he wont’t,” said Phil, coming to my side. 

“I feel that,” replied I, grasping at my bod- 
dice again. “It was very kind of you to pro¬ 
cure me so fine a hackney,” I continued, bitterly. 

“I am very sorry; but you decided to go at so 
very late an hour, that every decent horse in the 
place was engaged.” 

All this was said with the comfortable feelings 
of a person who knew that he was riding splen¬ 
didly, and looking supremely handsome. Brown 
Tom was in the best of spirits, and went along 
in a slow, stately gait, his mouth so light 
that the tension of rein did not make a crease 
in his master’s glove. Phil’s jockey cap was set 
jauntily on the top of his brown curls, and his 
velvet riding coat was of the most unexception¬ 
able fit 

What a contrast I presented! With what pins 
I oould find, I had managed to stick one here 
and there in my boddice, between the bounces 
of Old Nick, but now it was requiring whichever 
hand I was not using, to keep my hat straight 
and the hair out of my eyes. The very hair 
that I had been so proud of, in its length and 
abundance, nearly drove me wild. At last 
down it came, and I went along bounce, bounce, 
thump, thump, till it enveloped me like the Lady 
Godiva’s. 

After an eternity, it seemed to me, we reached 
Silver Spring. Never was a poor soul as glad of 
a respite from torture as I was. I attempted to 
jump from my horse, as I saw others do, but was 
so stiff and bruised that I pitched headlong, for 


the second time that morning, into Phil Damh’i 
arms. 

Mrs. Jones, who expected us, had bretkfut 
ready, and after binding up my hair, I deter¬ 
mined not/ to think of the return, bat to esjoj 
myself as much as possible. 

As for that Addy Loomis, she hopped aroiad 
like a bird, pitying me, and talking of the de¬ 
lights of riding on horseback at the same tine. 
Phil asked me to be helped to a second stnov 
of strawberries, but insisted upon her taking 
more. 1 felt that my kingdom had departed. 

How I dreaded the return home only the on- 
initiated victim of a hard trotting horse can teH 
When once seated, I thought I should never be 
able to move again. 

I did not trust to my skill in moanting firm 
Phil’s hand this time, but got on Old Nick’s book 
in the good old orthodox fashionr-from a chair. 

My return commenced with the old boonce, 
bounce, enlivened occasionally with a flap ot 
the arms, very much like that of the wings of a 
rooster before he crows. 

At last I got out of all patience, and taking 
the whip, which I had hung on the crntch of the 
saddle, not knowing how to hold it and my hone 
too, I gave Old Nick half a dozen cuts, as hard 
as my strength and temper would let me lay on. 

The beast gave a spring, put his head don 
between his fore legs, / thought, and was off. 

I was charmed with the experiment; the gut 
was so easy; and shonted back in my triumphant 
deligh t to those 1 had left I never looked around, 
bat 1 heard the clatter of horses’ feet behind a* 
for awhile, and then I pleased myself with the 
idea that / had distanced them all. 

On and on, went Old Nick and myself I occa¬ 
sionally laughing in my delight at the rapid 
motion and easy pace, and giving the animal a 
cut if 1 found any indication of his flagging. 

Women and children rushed out of cottages at 
our approach, and the men working in the fields 
threw dowu their implements, and hurried to the 
road-side. But what cared Old Nick and I for 
their admiration? How we gloried in our wild- 
huntsman gallop, and how stirringly the fresh 
morning air whizzed through our ears. 1 took 
no heed of the way, for I philosophically cot* 
eluded that my horse knew it better than nqjseH 
and on we went 

At last I noticed that we had left the high 
road, and turned up a narrow lane. 1 had not 
time to wonder at oar whereabouts, when, ia 
the midst of his full career, Old Nick stopped, 
with his head over a fence. 

He nearly had me over it too. The shock v*s 
awful, and I found myself entirely off the saddle 
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on the top of the pommel, with both arms around j 
the horse's neck. After the first moment of be¬ 
wilderment was over, I cautiously made my way 
back to the seat of the saddle. 

Then came the tug of war with the beast. 
Take his head from oyer the fence, or his eyes 
off that green field, he would not. 

My ride had given me courage. I pulled and 
whipped, and coaxed, all to no purpose. The 
horse was as immovable, and as deaf to my tones 
of endearment, as the bronze one in the eques¬ 
trian statue of Washington. 

Presently a prolonged “ whinney” and a fright¬ 
ful shaking of the animal's whole body, nearly 
startled me from my seat. I looked across the 
field, and answering the salutation, there came 
a great black beast, full tilt, tail and mane flying, 
as he made his way toward us. I expected every 
moment that Nick would attempt to take the 
fence to meet him, but the imperturbable old 
fellow only gave a slight grunt of satisfaction. 
Then they put their heads together, and ap¬ 
peared to hold a long communication by means 
of some kind of equine magnetic telegraph. 

I pulled and whipped and coaxed away again, 
all to no purpose. I did not know then, what I 
afterward discovered, that Old Nick had vivid 
recollections of having passed all the spring in 
that same green field with his ugly black com¬ 
panion. 

I would not give up, but I was beginning to 
tire of this “masterly inactivity,” when to my 
great relief, I saw Phil Darrah and some of the 
gentlemen coming rapidly down the lane. 


“ Thank heaven! you are not dashed to pieces,” 

; was the first exclamation I heard. 

I looked around triumphantly, and said, 

“Oh, I have had a delightful ride. IIow much 
better Old Nick’s canter is, (you call it a canter, 
don’t you?) how much easier it is than that 
horrid trot.” 

“He never cantered a step in his life. He 
was running away with you,” said Phil, evidently 
out of all patience. 

“Was he? well, I didn't know it. I wish he 
; would always run away with me then,” was my 
; cool rejoinder. 

By this time the ladies of the party came up. 
Each had to tell how frightened she was, and 
Addy Loomis declared she had nearly fainted. 
From joy, I suppose. 

The ugly customer in the field was whipped 
away, and Old Nick tugged at till he conde¬ 
scended to turn his head toward his oats. We 
walked the rest of the way home peaceably. 

I dismounted at the door, and went up to my 
; bed, where I lay three days unable to move 
without a groan, from the pain, and without the 
| power to raise my hands to my head. 

I missed the most splendid pic nic of the 
| season, up at the “Pond of White Lilies,” and 
; where Phil proposed to Addy Loomis. 

I returned home in the fall, and immediately 
j took riding lessons of the best teacher I could 
: find. I can sit a horse now like Kiss’ Amazon, 
.! but I shall never forget that I was not only 
j nearly beaten to a jelly, but lost Phil Darrah by 
(that “Fiust Equestbian ExpebiexCe.” 


THE DREAMER. 

BT MARIE 8. LADS. 


i low, rude hut near a winding rill, 
falf-hldden from sight by a rough, steep hill, 
nd a tall elm-tree that swayed o’er the eaves, 
arelessly waving its dark green leaves. 

he good dame moved from day to day, 
oing her duties the same old way; 
nd whilo she sat in the door and spun 
iego would lie in the glinting sun, 

'itb eyes half-shut, and a thoughtful brow, 
saving his father to hold the plow: 
nd the good old pair at night would say, 
Diego had idled his time away.” 

Son,” said the dame, "why sit you all day 
:nding your head in that thoughtful way, 
tlking strange talk for a little boy? 
by heed you never your New-Year toy? 


Go roll your hoop, or bound your ball, 

Go train the wild vines upon the wall, 

Or help me churn or milk the cow, 

’Twill start a flush on your sickly brow; 

"Oho,” she sighed, with a tearful look, 

"Our Ned ne’er spent his time o’er a book, 

Or dreamt by the brook that babbled by;” 

She covered her face and began to cry. 

"Mother,” he said, his eyes were a gleam, 

"I never can plant, or drive the team, 

Or busy myself in childish play, 

My soul is afar in the world away; 

There are things I would know, and things I would 
see, 

The great ones in thought are linked to me; 

I have dreams all night, and dreams all day, 

I am useless here, I must go away.” 
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He wandered afar one sunny morn, 

When the reapers were out among the corn, 
The dame was spinning; and threads of cure 
Run with the flax and silvered her hair. 

A brilliant life and a swift decay 
Attended the steps of his winding way; 

A meteor glare that lured him high 
Dropped him to earth from a glowing sky; 

He was weary ouoe more, and longod to rest 
In his father’s hnt, on his mother’s breast; 

He wished no more of the world to see, 

lie would dream again ’neath the old elm-tree. 

He came one morn; men were raking hay, 
(The birds they piped a roundelay) 


They leaned on their rakes and lifted their hair. 
And told him a tale of the aged pair; 

“Two sons they had some years before— 
’Twere well,” they said, “they had no more— 
They were but a blight to their humble lore. 
One faded lrom earth, and one would rove; 

His name was high, and his praises fair, 

But his humble parents were ne’er his care; 
They were quietly laid to sleep hard by, 

’Twas a gift to the world that all could die.* 

ne turned, and sought the brown elm’s shade; 
There, dead beneath it, they found him laid. 
For at night the reopers passed that way— 

But Diego had dreamed his life away. 


OCTOBER. 


BT D. HAEDY, JB. 


AuTiTMir sits with eyelids red, 
Weeping over beauties fled, 

By the bier of Nature dead. 

Touehed has been her glad array, 

Of commingled colors guy, 

By the Frost-king on his way. 

Sad, expressive is her eye, 

As she breathes a mournful sigh, 

On the cold winds passing by. 

By October’s chilling blast, 

Moaning like a spirit past, 

Yellow leaves around are cast. 

Birds have gone on rainbow wing, 
In a Southern elime to sing, 

Where sweet flowers are blossoming. 

As October’s pale moonbeams 
Fell last night upon the streams, 

I met Angie in my dreams. 

On her forehead passing fair, 

Was a orown as angels wear, 

Giving her a holy air. 


Spotless was her robe and white. 

As a fleecy cloud of night, 
Wand’ring by the moon’s soft light. 

In her hand a harp she bore. 
Angel-smiles her features wore. 

Such as I ne’er saw before. 

As she came in angel-guise. 

Mirror’d in her soul-lit eyes. 

Was the bliss of Paradise. 

Soon that love-lost one divine. 

Came and laid her hand in mine^ 
Whispered, “I am sister thine.** 

On my cheek a kiss she prest, 

Told me of her peaceful rest. 

In the mansions of the blest. 

“Weep no more,” she said “for me; 
From the earth-shades I am free, 
Angels bear me company.” 

Soon alas! my dream had flown. 
And I felt more deeply lone. 

In my silent room alone. 


THINKING. 

BY LOTTIB LINWOOD. 


The rain falls on thy grave to-day, 
With low and sorrowing sound; 
The willows heavy as with tears, 
Bend lowly to thy mound; 

And oh! I almost wish to rest 
In the still grave with thee, 

The soft earth on my bosom prest, 
My spirit roving free. 


Bat, sitting in my earthly chains, 

I listen to the rain, 

Whose spirit-whisper lulls my heart 
From life’s unrestund pain; 

And thought a curious vision weaves, 
Hopes, fancies, dreamings rare, 

As rain-drops fall about the eaves, 

To leave their music there. 
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PROPULSION: A FRAGMENT. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


My frame is tortured with unrest, and I mock 
at my own sufferings as, I fancy, Satyrs mock 
and laugh at grief. I have no discipline! Thirty- 
two years of winter and summer have yielded 
me nothing but the shadows of cherished things, 
and I have utterly refused to school my desires 
or toue down my yearning. I shall do hence¬ 
forward as heretofore, for I cannot be prudent— 
I cannot save myself. It is better to perish in 
boyhood than live for thirty-two years, gradu¬ 
ally decaying with the wear of impulse. Better 
scream with hot rage, at times, than always to 
repress it. Yesterday I bit quite through my 
lip, with only a little thinking, and that screech, 
which made my neighbors tremble in their beds 
last night, came from me—respectable man that 
I am—as I agonized with Btultified intensity. In 
the morning, when the cool breath of a thousand 
flowers touched iny burning face, I said, “good 
day” to my fellows, and not one of them knew 
that the blandness of my voice was but the sup¬ 
pression of a wail. 

It calms me to write! This sunset light strug¬ 
gling into my chamber, falls across my cold 
hand, and I am soothed, as though gratitude 
might be in me. 

My brick from the palace of Sardanapalus, 
has fallen to the floor and crushed a skull which 
I bought from a phrenologist, for its moral. The 
man whose brain once filled it, may have died 
because he had a mighty thought that he could 
uot articulate nor make available, and so with 
an earnest, madly earnest soul he pursued his 
darling chimera alone, by night and by day— 
spurning advice or beseechments, until even in 
the rewarding hour his life was a sham and a 
perversion, and so he gave it up. Ah! I have 
not been a true observer of things. Pain has 
supplanted thought; as sweet odors, enjoyed by 
an enthusiastic student of them, will surely one 
day pall upon the too well taught sense. 

Why do I forever peep “behind the throne?” 
Is it that I may teach Claude or Ilenry how to 
make money and become wonderful, whilst at 
the very juncture when my own affairs need tut 
the exertion of an instant to perfect them, I 
have looked away and sneered? 

This story of my last few days is only one of 
seasons in which my life-time has been all 


throbbing and ecstasy, with terrible ringings in 
the ears, and at far intervals a calm-—not pure 
and peaceful, but without rest—a calm in which 
my heart has stood still—dead still, so that I 
have not breathed. Then balm and beauty, and 
ineffable sounds were borne into and about me 
as by a sigh, like the suspension of a floss-like 
and intangible dream—bewildered of gorgeous 
Persia, or perhaps clearly and searchingly chas¬ 
tened as if Diana in her white robes had blessed 
me. 

There is cruel deviltry, and disorder, and 
doubt in him who fails , and still more we dis¬ 
cern in the essayist who strives for no purpose 
but failure, a sorrow and a curse which has no 
name. 

A young friend of mine is lately married. I 
am not married. When I say “friend of mine,” 
I mean that we shake hands and wish each other 
well—in short, that we are acquainted. He is 
pretty head-strong—quite slow of discernment, 
and sanguine. He wears a corn-color stock, and 
makes a good show in his buttoned gaiters and 
cinnamon waistcoat. But, oh! she is glorious! 
A true woman—of deep and tender sensibility, 
and a faculty for loving that constantly prompts 
her to sweet sayings, brimful of gentle images. 
Her eyes are large and prominent—almost they 
look strained sometimes—and one delicate vein 
which reaches over the white part, is now and 
then visible by its surcharge, as from emotion. 
When her hand hdB met mine, it has been soft 
and moist, and a subtle thrill goes through me at 
its touch. She is very fair—nearly too pale. I 
like to think of her most, as she looks, in the 
glow from crimson enrtains. I do not love the 
woman and she does not love me. She is not 
brilliant, does not talk much, hardly ever sings; 
but I hear her repeat touching little verses now 
and then, and when she talks of flowers, it is 
because she knows them by their separate beau¬ 
ties, and loves them. What ails me 1 cannot 
divine! I often meet the gentleman at the post- 
office or in the wine-house, and occasionally we 
proceed toward his home. During these foolish 
visits I sometimes choke to see them so cheerful, 
and am an ass that 1 do not rush out and depart 
forever from their presence. It is queer! Lat¬ 
terly I doubt if they are both entirely happy. 
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Whilst I talked the other evening, in the moon¬ 
light which shone through the geranium branches 
at their window, a sudden pain struck through 
my breast, as I wondered if both were satisfied. 
The thought would not be dismissed, and pre¬ 
sently—my imagination increasing her woman¬ 
liness momentarily, and exhausting his shallow¬ 
ness—beoame too much for me, and I stifled and 
staggered out for air. Heaven I could he have 
ever struck her, that she looks bo meekly at him ? 

Day-times I do not work, but I go and ask him 
to drink liquors with me at “The Hall,” and I 
turn up my green glass mug as if I were drink¬ 
ing the last drop in it, so that I can look at his 
face through the distorting, thick bottom; it 
Bhows so pinched and out of shape. Aroused 
from an abstraot mood, I reply to his tedious 
joke, which he intended me to smile affably at, 
with a little eldritch, hysteric-y skriek. He does 
not suspect me yet. I wish you could see the 
lady! Her skin is thin and white, and her hair 
(a braid of it is before me now) is very light and 
fine. She is a radiant woman! 

One night we had wine—all of us, and I urged 
her to drink, and in the morning I cursed myself 
for an arrant wretch. That May morning—.shall 
I outlive its mental tumult? Tears were in her 
eyes as she offered me violets, and listened. I 
took all the blame—all the disgrace—I fairly 
whined with strange and uncalled for agony as I 
went on, and just one moment before her asto¬ 
nishment and disgust would certainly have fallen 
upon me, her own unhappiness and womanly 
shame were in her mind, and she met me in my 
mouth with her scarlet lips. The kiss she gave 


me—I understand it well, was partly prompted 
by pity, and partly by thankfulness toward, and 
trust in me. My mouth was dry and feverish, 
and my face scorched with excitement. Her 
cheek was pallid, and her lips gave cool, fragrant 
pressure unto mine. 

I tag her husband around the city streets, 
into theatres, and kindred miserable places that 
I hate, and he talk6 to me flippantly abort 
affairs that I forgot years ago. I detect myself 
calculating the number of days that he or 1 
may live, and within this hour I threw avaj 
my silver-mounted pistol. Seven tall poplars 
stand like stern giants about their house, and 
when the wind blows at night they hiss at me 
with their leaves as I walk in the grim shadows. 
Oh! she is too good, too pure and foil of sex, 
but alas! the old fatality, the urgement which 
pumps through my heart so rapidly, will not 
be restrained. This feeling, which I have said 
before, is not love, will accompany me until I 
die. Utterly hopeless it must be—a surge—• 
wildness. Those bright red lips will haunt me— 
her dear, kind, winning voioe and graceful walk 
and way in everything she does, will crucify me 
each hour beyond my strength. 

All this time I might be keeping a dry-goods 
store, or superintending a noisy mill, or amusing 
myself by striving after office. My life is dearer 
to me than ever before. I am passionate and 
full of energy, which will relax only when the 
vital force gives way, and coldness as of dead 
ashes smothers the faint fire that will flicker in 
my old worn-out heart. I am all wrong, and 1 
alone will suffer. 


A D E L A. 


* 


BT C. H. GARBER. 


Flowers are Bpringing where they laid her, 
Flowers rich and rare; 

He made them also, who made her 
So surpassing fair: 

On her breast her brown locks lay; 

Those locks so brown— 

As they trembled down 

Her soft cheeks, how bright were they. 

In the Summer shade I found her, 

On a violet bed; 

Birds and bees and blossoms ’round her, 
Boses on her head. 

And they laid her down to rest, 

In the coffin there, 


With her shining hair, 

And a rose-bud on her breast. 

And her friends m bitterAorrow 
Wept they—stricken sore: 

But an angel on the morrow. 
Whispering at the door. 

Said, “Weep, dear ones, now no more. 1 
And the voice they knew, 

And the angel too. 

For Adela's face it wore. 

Yes—the voice they knew. 

And the angel too. 

For Adela’s face it wore. 
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KALADORA ANDROS; 

OR, THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY JOHN QUINCY TBUAX. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 168 . 


PART II. 

There! Not only was her own ammunition 
wasted, but here was a sudden red hot shot 
plump, as it were, into her very magazine. She 
could not have been more startled by a smart 
slap in the face. She fairly jumped; but charged 
it upon her metropolitan weak nerves, and Mr. 
Bern is’ sudden look. 

“Kaladora Andros,” said she, meditatingly, 
“where have I seen it? Oh, I’ll tell you. It 
was signed to a Bloomerist letter in the Home 
Journal a few weeks ago, was it not? A nom dt 
plume f” 

So she spoke, half jeeringly. But her heart 
beat like a trip-hammer; and, “How could he 
find out?” and “Can he possibly know?” if 
printed in capitals a foot long, would utterly 
fail to shadow forth the intensity of her aspira¬ 
tions after certainty. But his quiet manner 
reassured her, as he answered, 

“Yes. Not Bloomerist, however, unless that 
means ‘natural.’ Indeed, the letter was so true 
that I wonder it was written, or published.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Flora, preparing 
to resume her weapons. “Then you read it 
with great interest, doubtless—especially the 
very lady-like advertisement at the end ?” 

“Why, yes; I was interested, to-be-sure; but 
not so much as others. But I only gave a 
Yankee answer to your question about my pre¬ 
occupation. I was looking at the faces, to see 
if I could fix upon any as belonging to the secret 
Kaladora—the ‘Beautiful Gift.*” 

This, thought Flora, if he can accomplish it, 
might plague me. 

44 You said you were not so much interested in 
it as others,” said she. “Isn’t there some de¬ 
lightful secret which you could tell me about it? 
There must be. Don’t you know who wrote the 
mawer?” 

44 No. Not both of them. I saw that there 
were two. And, by the way, I have been 
wondering, also, if Miss Kaladora has sent for 
he enclosure.” 

« 4 But who wrote either of them?” asked Miss 

Vol. XXVIII.—16 


Meriam, perhaps suffering her extreme curiosity 
to stretch her politeness a little. 

“I promised not to tell,” answered Mr. Bemis. 

“How rude I was!” exclaimed the lady. “But 
I suppose I must take refuge under an excuse 
I like less than the fault.” 

“ Curiosity ? I think men have as much of it 
as women—perhaps more. I’m sure I don’t see 
how the most feminine of women could feel a 
keener eagerness to discover anything, than I do 
to find out this lady. What a free mind she 
must have!” 

“Free! to say, out of a safe secrecy, things 
which she dares not become responsible for? I 
don’t apprehend that that is a very admirable 
freedom.” 

“I do not mean that she is so free from the 
expedient conventionalities of societiy as to be 
unsexed, but free and bold in thought,” replied 
the young man. “I think she—or he—must be 
a noble person.” 

The two young people talked and promenaded 
together a long time; and became so rapidly 
acquainted that Mr. Bemis at last volunteered to 
give Miss Meriam all the information in his 
power about the answer to the newspaper letter. 

“I promised,” he said, “not to tell who wrote 
it, but no more. I may say, however, that the 
writer was a person of a very imaginative and 
sanguine temperament. And he had some vision¬ 
ary scheme for procuring an interview with his 
fair one at some public meeting, which he alluded 
to, I believe, in the last words of his epistle.” 

Perhaps, thought Flora, he was intending to 
declare himself in the midst of the audience, as 
I imagined. 

“But,” continued Mr. Bemis, 44 he was taken 
ill almost immediately afterward, and is now 
rusticating for his health, with a pale face, a 
shaved head, and a wig until the hair grows 
which the fever eradicated for him. He doesn’t 
look much like a 4 ladies man’ now. But as to 
my ‘astounding disclosures* about the letter— 
you promise most faithfully not to tell, do you, 
MiBS Meriam?” 
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KALADORA ANDROS. 


She did, most inviolably. 

“/excogitated and dictated the answer, then, 
myself; to gratify my friend, and in fact myself 
too; for I was interested in the first letter. I 
did not write with my own hand, lest my staring 
manuscript should betray me. My amanuensis 
was not exactly pleased with my sentiments— 
there was not enough romance in them for him— 
for you must know that he aspires after Tenny¬ 
son and Browning and Bailey and the rest; 
and wants to be a poet soul.” 

“He is firing too low,” said Miss Meriam. 
“He should aspire, not after poets, but poetry.” 

She spoke as if to herself. She was con¬ 
sidering how, after all, she had seen the writer 
of the note, at the Tabernacle, on the evening 
of the lecture. There was good reason why 
the speaker had not, in that address, referred to 
the letters in the Home Journal. And she 
remembered the impassioned oratory of that 
evening; the noble presence of the man; his 
thoughtful, intellectual face; his eyes, full of 
deep, searching looks, and seeing bo clearly; 
that he was seeking, too, after her whom he had 
within his reach—even holding his arm. 

The veil of her disguise seemed too thin. 
She feared a discovery, with a painful fear. 
The danger that he should detect her by some 
nameless similarity of her spoken and written 
words, frightened her. Her purposes of attack¬ 
ing and confounding an enemy, all fied. She 
felt herself irresistibly put on the defensive—in 
the case of an inferior power, in a hostile land, 
Whose only safety is in avoiding discovery. In 
spite of herself she could not escape a provoking 
trepidation, nor an embarrassing blush. In 
what a disagreeable position had her foolish for¬ 
wardness placed her! Oh, that she had never 
committed to the bare publicity and common 
criticism of the thousand prying eyes which 
spy upon the newspapers, thoughts which should 
scarcely have been breathed or acknowledged to 
herself! Yet, again, what chance of discovery? 
Her secret, after all, was safe in her own bosom, 
and there it should remain. No casual acquaint¬ 
ance, with eyes of blue, or green, if you please, 
should read her soul! 

All these thoughts chased through her mind, 
in rapid and tumultuous disorder. Her com¬ 
panion inquired whether she was indisposed, or 
discomforted by the heat of the room? Not at 
all. Would she have an ice or a glass of water? 
Nothing, she thanked him. She Bat down, how¬ 
ever, saying that she believed she was fatigued; 
and fell to watching the dancers. Two tall and 
graceful girls, sisters, were dancing a redowa, 
with an airy lightness and truth of step that 


I enchanted Flora’s eye; for like many persons of 
musically sensitive temperament, she was most 
delicately and critically susceptible to the graces 
of timed motion. She watched intently tk 
weaving circlings of the two beautiful dancer;; 
and in gazing, and in listening to the full, sweet 
strains of the deliciously executed dacce-musn 
she quite forgot her advertisement and her per¬ 
plexity. 

She was startled by a half-articulate exelair*- 
tion from Mr. Bemis. But upon looking at hie 
she saw with some surprise that he had bnrid 
his face in his hands, as if plunged in tk 
profoundest meditation. He quickly sat erect, 
however; looked intently upon his companion: 
and while his deep, blue eyes fairly flashed, asi 
he blushed and all but laughed aloud in unre¬ 
strained delight, said in an eager, low tone, 
“Are you not Kaladora Andros?” 

Oh, shame! Oh, sudden revelation of dis¬ 
graceful truth; feared before, yet not disgrace¬ 
ful until now, flashed so startlingly upon her 
conscious vision! Oh, fearful folly! to have 
undertaken to plague another with allusions to 
a fact, and to have that very fact sprung, as a 
shattering mine Of reproach, beneath her very 
feet! 

Shame, therefore, and sorrow, revolving into 
deep anger, rushed in a whirling, blinding 
flood over the maiden’s soul. She spoke, how¬ 
ever, promptly and wrathfully, through burning 
flushes that crimsoned her fair face into intoler¬ 
able heat, and withholding, by desperate vt*Li- 
tion, the hot tears, that brimmed to her eyelids, 
from further overflow; looking not at him, hut 
’ upon the floor at her feet; striving, but with % 
bitter consciousness of utter failure, to hide the 
real truth with which she had meant to sanry 
another, but which had recoiled, like an unfaith¬ 
ful weapon, to explode upon its careless owner. 

“What business have you to ask me such aa 
intolerably insolent question as that ?” 

She felt the heavy sofa tremble; and she felt 
that it was the trembling of his anger at her 
insulting words. He answered, however, with 
hardly a moment's delay, and without other sign 
of emotion than a sort of stiff steadiness of tone, 
“I beg your pardon. But you will attract 
attention. I spoke without thought of displease 
you, or of anything except delight at my dis¬ 
covery-” 

“Thank you, sir, for your hint about othe 
people,” she broke in. “I am strangely 21 

Be kind enough to excuse me, if you please-* 

He was gone. He sent the young hostess, how¬ 
ever, to assist Miss Meriam, who left the iworn, 
and after a short delay, the house. So 
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T. Bemis, Esq., after a long interval of very 
indistinct and unsatisfactory cogitation*and an 
abortive attempt or two at being entertaining. 

Perhaps the circumstances were not sufficient 
to warrant the almost unfeminine distempera- 
ture of Flora Meriam. But that impulsive and 
petted young lady had hardly learned to keep a 
wish over night to see if it would live until 
morning. She had not, in fact, really thought 
that her communication would be even answered. 
And the only consideration which had justified 
her to herself in her bold little experiment, was 
the reflection that the secret of her conspiracy— 
one may conspire with one’s self as well as talk 
with one’s seif, mayn’t he?—was impenetrably 
her own, to be revealed at her option. And the 
screen was torn away, as it were, from her very 
inmost consciousness, and by the hand of a per¬ 
fect stranger! And besides, she had not thought 
at all upon the possible results to herself of an 
actual discovery—for who would consider the 
effects of an impossible cause?—and so she was 
assaulted, not only by the knowledge of the 
actual robbery, as it might almost be called, of 
her secret, but by a sudden and overpowering 
sense of shameful publicity; for in the instanta¬ 
neous rush of passion she could only feel that 
it must be and was known —no matter to whom 
or to how many—that she had advertised for 
men’s acquaintance 1 No wonder, after all, that 
the poor little lady was almost frantic with vexa¬ 
tion and anger. 

Nor did she easily recover from her dissatis¬ 
faction; but grieved and fretted so much that 
even Mr. Meriam himself, from behind his 
Journal of Commerce, and from among his pro¬ 
found meditations upon “cornering,” stocks, 
and shares, perceived it, and in his jocular way 
remarked, one morning, that he was worried at 
her losing her appetite. 

“You are losing flesh, I believe, too. 1 de¬ 
clare I don’t know but we must advertise for a 
husband for you, Flo; you’ll be an old maid 
before you know it” 

The old gentleman’s ohanoe hit “told” heavily; 
Flora blushed scarlet, first with fear, lest her 
father had heard of her foolish venture in 
newspapers, and then with anger, at him, her¬ 
self, and things in general. For by this time 
she had fallen into that enviable and lovely 
frame of mind when any little displeasure, like 
a slight hurt in some unhealthy conditions of 
body, exasperates and spreads until it covers 
and disfigures everything near it. So she speedily 
arose and departed, quite unceremoniously, from 
the breakfast-room, into her own inaccessible 
realms; while Mr. Meriam went down town in 


such deep doubt what his daughter’s trouble 
might be, that he took the wrong stage, and 
landed at Grand Street Ferry, when he had 
meant to disembark under the tall spire of 
Trinity. 

Flora remained invisible all day—this was 
nearly a week after the eclaircissement at the 
party—in unfathomable perturbation of mind. 

In the evening came Mr. Bemis—an unin¬ 
vited and perhaps an unwelcome guest He 
sent up his name, and was ushered into the 
drawing-room, whither Miss Meriam entered 
after some delay. She greeted him right coldly, 
and remained standing, as much as to say, 
“Had you any business with me, sir?” 

Bemis, who rose as she entered, also remained 
standing. He took from his pocket-book a note, 
which he laid upon the table, saying, 

“I wished to restore you that.” 

Somewhat startled at the word “restore”— 
for when had Bhe given or sent him a note ?—she 
picked it up and examined it. It was her note to 
the Home Journal, requesting the editor to send 
her the enclosure in the answer to her first 
letter. He continued, 

“Perhaps I ought to apologise for so flimsy 
an excuse. On the whole, 1 will tell the truth. I 
desired to see you again. So while I was trying 
to contrive a decent reason, it oocurred to me 
that I might find something in your handwriting 
at the Journal office, and restore it to you. 
Your articles, I find were written in a disguised 
hand; but in the haste of writing this note, you 
forgot that precaution.” 

She quickly examined it It was true. 

“So I have brought it baok. There is a pos¬ 
sibility, I suppose, that it might have been so 
used as to discover you; though hardly even 
that. Perhaps I might have mailed it. But, as 
I said, I wanted to see you again. Now that I 
am here, may I also excuse myself for having 
displeased you the other evening?” 

She answered, rather unsteadily, “Yes, sir, if 
you wish. I suppose I ought not to refuse you.” 

He went on. 

“I would not have spoken, if I had considered. 
But I was hurried away in the keen delight of 
my discovery. For I was never made so happy— 
for a few moments—in my life. As I said, it 
was wholly unpremeditated in me; and you will 
believe, I hope, that I would have suffered much, 
rather than to speak, if I could have dreamed 
of giving pain.” 

She bowed, silently. He looked dissatisfied, 
but spoke again. 

“I was never so impertinent as to consider 
the letter which I answered anything more than 
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a literary experiment. What I said myself in 
the answer was trne. I answered the sentiments, 
nothing more. And besides; I have reflected 
that yon might perhaps feel unsafe in knowing 
that I had found you out. That, I suppose, I 
cannot help. I might assure you that I hare not 
oommunicated with any one on the subject, and 
shall not. But if I would do so, I would also 
lie about it, if necessary, so that must be left as 
it is. I presume I hare a right to admire you, 
if I choose. I do not claim anything more. 
There is nothing more, I believe, except that I 
wish and hope you will not remain angry with 
me. 8hall you?’* 

/ She answered, with a calmness somewhat 
elaborate, “ Perhaps 1 ought not to. 1 shall not 
blame you, sir. Indeed, 1 shall blame nobody 
but my self.’* 

And she bowed, in rather a stately way, as if 
to say that there had been time enough wasted 
on his matters. 

Mr. Bemis stood still, as if in a dream. It 
was evident that he ought to say “Good even¬ 
ing, Miss Meriam,” and march ofif. But something 
held him. He looked down; shifted from one foot 
to the other; appeared embarrassed enough. 

“Was there anything further, sir?” asked 
Flora, icily. 

Bemis, with suddenly flushed features, an¬ 
swered, 

“No, ma’am. Good evening—good-bye, I 
mean, Miss Meriam.” 

“Good evening, sir;” and another yet state¬ 
lier bow. 

He turned and departed. She looked after 
him, stepped two steps forward, rested by a 
chair, and said, 

“Mr. Bemis-” 

He returned. 

“I believe,” she said, with a faint smile, 
“that I am acting rather foolishly. There can 
be nobody to blame in this matter besides myBelf. 
Please excuse me, for being so silly and angry. 
But I could not help it. 1 shall not practice 
advertising any more. But 1 have been very 
rude to you; both the other evening, and here. 
And now, if you will overlook my fault, and 
please to sit down for a little while, I shall be 
very glad; I shall think you do not cherish an 
enmity toward me. And 1 will be as agreeable 
as I can.” 

It would not have been well to be implacable. 
Those who repent should be forgiven. So he 
staid. 

It was a few months later Bemis entered the 
parlor, one Friday evening, with a sorrowful and 
jaded look. 


Miss Flora had been rummaging over t 
vast pilfe of songs; singing a scrap here sad 
there, and substituting her own guitar accom¬ 
paniment for that which the musician had tar¬ 
nished. When he greeted her, she shoved the 
music into a promiscuous heap, and arose to 
meet him, holding out her hand. He bardj 
touched it, and let it go. She regarded kia 
with surprise; and noticing his weary and ad 
demeanor, inquired what had gone wrong; or if 
he were ill. 

“Yes,” said he, “I am, I believe. But vbst 
a vast chaos of dishevelled music you haw 
there; shall I help you arrange it?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he seised s 
low ottoman, dragged it to the table where tk 
music was lying, set a chair close by for Mia 
Meriam, and proceeded hurriedly to select and 
sort the sheets. Flora observing him carefully. 

“On what principle do you operate?” eke 
asked, gravely, after some time; seeing that he 
had placed tjro “Ethiopian melodies” upside 
down, along with Schubert’s “Serenade;” ia 
one pile, a Scotch ballad, an Italian bravura, ind 
a oomic duett in another, and was leaving sepa¬ 
rate two disjointed sheets of a boat-song. 

He blnshed. “On the great chaotic primeval 
principle of opposition, 1 believe,” he said, sad 
threw the music hastily together. “Never 
mind,” he continued, turning quickly to her. 
“It’s no interest of mine. But I am very weary 
indeed, and cross and stupid. Miss Meriam. 1 
should not have exhibited myself to you in suck 
case, bat that 1 could not resist the tempta&a 
to come once more.” 

She started. He went on. 

“I have been in a terrible hurry all the week; 
for my business at school has been very heavy. 
I have played viceroy to our principal; and no 
one who has not tried it can dream of the ex¬ 
hausting drafts upon one’s energies, mental tod 
physical, whioh must be met in the supervision 
and government of fourteen hundred city chil¬ 
dren. Besides—and that is what 1 thought it 
would be hardly civil not to tell you—1 leave 
the city to-morrow.” 

“Leave the city?” said Flora. “Why? 1 
thought you told me that you had definite 
engagements which would keep you here all the 
winter.” 

“ I am excused from them. I have concluded 
that I can do better. I have received a good 
offer of employment in assisting the ached 
superintendent of Michigan; and am to set out 
to-morrow to make a month’s experiment with 
him.” 

Flora seemed not exactly to understand him 
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She meditated; but at last said, absently, and 
as if her thoughts were elsewhere, 

“I suppose you anticipate much pleasure in 
leading the city, and getting out into the free 
West?” 

‘‘Yes—I suppose so. What is there here, 
that I should be glad to stay ?” 

“I could tell you reasons,” answered she, 
hastily; but then stopped short, and blushed to 
the forehead. Then, as if anxious to turn the 
conversation to another subject, she added, 
abruptly, 

“You are otherwise ill, I suspect, than from 
mere fatigue. You haye had an attack of sick¬ 
ness, have you not?” 

“No,” he answered, “Ihave had no attack of 
sickness. The whole truth is that I must go 
away. I have been fighting, for weeks, against 
my wishes; and it is that wild warfare, along 
with my hard work, which is wearing me down 
so that I must flee away. I suppose that when 
I am out of reach of the things that vex me, I 
shall escape their power.” 

“I don’t know,” said Miss Meriam, rather 
absently and sadly. “And now you are going 

away; and I shall-” she did not finish her 

sentence; but looked down, and was silent. 

Semis gazed upon her earnestly; moved his 
lips to speak, once, twice; at last addressed her, 
apparently as if fulfilling some sudden resolu¬ 
tion, 

“ Miss Meriam, if you will tell me to stay, I 
will stay.” 

She said nothing, but seemed trying to repress 
some strong feeling—whether of anger or grief, 
was not clear. Bemis, however, after a moment’s 
pause, arose, and spoke again with an excited 
but sad manner, like one who has gone too far 
in a hopeless task to stop, but must now finish, 
though to no purpose. 

“I had not meant to say anything like that. 
But I am not so strong as I thought; and I seem 
to be helpless in it. However, it can do no more 
harm to speak plainly than to speak dimly; so 
I will finish. I love you, with all my heart and 
soul. I wish yo\i were as poor as I. But as it 
is I shall be wise to leave you. Now we have, 
each of us, a secret to keep for the other. Be 
as faithful with mine as I have been with yours; 
and—good-bye.” 

Flora, who had been looking down, raised her 
eyes and looked at Bemis, half-sad and half- 
smiling. Then she said, holding out her hand, 

“If you will go, good-bye; but I wish you 
would stay.” 

“Do you really ask it of me, Miss Meriam?” 
said he. 


She looked at him for a moment, as if to 
speak; but the red blood rushed in another flood 
over her face, and she looked away again in 
silence. 

Bemis stood, irresolute and sad. But when 
he saw a single tear upon her cheek, he could 
not hesitate. He knelt on the low stool by her 
side. 

“Miss Meriam,” said he, softly, “I am break¬ 
ing many promises made to myself; but let them 
go. I love you, as I said. And so, if I stay, 
you must give me leave to love you. May I?” 

She did not say “yes,” but—she did not say 
“no.” 

“Tell me, Flora,” said he—“tell me; and 
promise also to love me.” 

And unforbidden, he put his arm around her 
and held her in his embrace. Her head rested 
on his breast. Suddenly she raised it; lifted 
herself from him; rested her two hands on his 
shoulders, and smiling again, yet with tears just 
springing, she said, “Thomas, I love you.” 

He bent over her and kissed her, on forehead, 
cheeks, and lips; and her tears departed. She 
rested her head upon his neck again, and said, 

“You won’t go West, now?” 

“No, Flora, unless you command it.” 

“Oh, Tom,”said she—“oh, Tom—I wish you 
had a prettier name—it’s impossible to speak 
affectionately such a name as that?” 

“Well, sweet, yours is pretty enough to make 
up for both. Or, I’ll accept the extra affection 
in other forms, instead. A kiss, for instance, 
eyery time you speak to me, would do better, in 
my humble opinion, than a nickname.” 

“Pshaw! If you speak so lightly about it, 
you shall have neither kiss nor affection. But I 
want to ask you one question. You remember 
when you charged me so suddenly with being 
Kaladora Andros?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you find it out?” 

“The beginning of my discovery was an occa¬ 
sional expression that flitted across your face, 
on the evening of my meeting you first, which I 
thought I had seen before. Then, all at once, 
when we sat watching the dancers, it flashed 
across my mind that I had seen you, with hood 
and cloak, in the front seat of the gallery of the 
Tabernacle, at my lecture. And lastly, as soon 
as I remembered that, I also remembered your 
two hints; one, that you bad come to the lecture 
by special invitation, and the other, that yon 
were curious in autographs. I saw something 
queer in your look when you mentioned the 
invitation; but I did not combine it with the 
other circumstances, until the dancing. And 
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then, too, I remembered your slightly disap¬ 
pointed look at my signature. So all tbe notions 
fitted together. A mischievous Kaladora would 
be very likely first to write and publish such a 
letter, then to answer so safe an invitation as 
one to a public lecture, and then to try to plague 
her inviter, if she could find him, with half 
hints at the truth. Then, likewise, I reflected 
how the drift and tone of many parts of your 
conversation corresponded with the letter which 
I had answered. I am telling you these things 
in succession, but they sprung up in my mind 


so suddenly, all together, and surprised and 
delighted me so much, that I spoke as yon re¬ 
member, without really having power to con¬ 
sider. And we both of us departed, I belie* 
in wrath. What apology have you to offer for 
the sour remarks with which you left me?” 

Flora wouldn’t vouchsafe a word of apology. 
But she offered a very satisfactory atonement, 
nevertheless. What that was, is none of on 
business. 

But after all, it is by no means expedient to 
advertise for a husband. 


NOT A BEAUTY. 

BT FANNIE MOBETON. 


Oh, dear! I f m not a beauty, 

I hear it every day; 

Mamma tells me of duty. 
While Julia chants her lay; 
But, Julia, she is pretty, 

With face and form so fair, 
That people ooldly pass by me 
To fling their incense there. 

Well! here, Mina, I’m ugly, 
Full well that fact I know, 
For mirrors tell it daily, 

Oh! I do hate them so; 

And slights so cold and bitter 
Each hour I undergo— 

And cruel taunts I suffer, 

For I’m no beauty—no! 


If Julia smiles, ’tis pity 
Calls forth that smile, I know; 

And onward trips so blithely, 
Unoaring for my woe; 

Or ringlets light she tosses, 

While scornful wreaths her lip. 

And bright her dark eye flashes. 
Then turns to—Lord de Trip. 

On him she smiles so sweetly 
It almost wakes my ire; 

And this, my sister, scorns me, 

My own eye flashes fire; 

And then so sad and weary 
I seek the moon’s cold gleam. 

More dear, it seems, than Julia, 
Though she reigns Queen Supre0a 


ALLIE FAY! 

BY F. H. 8TAUFFEB. 


Like an angel she is seeming, 

Meet to mingle with our dreaming, 

In the twilight shadows stealing, 
Now so softly, sweetly kneeling, 
Down to pray! 

With her ringlets brightly streaming, 
From her ivory forehead gleaming, 
On her snowy neck reolining, 

Half cajoling, half-repining— 

Allie Fay! 

One could worship without sinning 
Eyes like hers, so soft and winning! 
Like diamonds in their glancing, 
More bewitching and entrancing— 
'Tis their way! 


Her heart is constant in its loving, 
Never, like her footsteps roving. 
And her mien so sweet, impressing. 
None can pass without careasing, 
Allie Fay! 

No faint smiles are doubt betraying 
As you listen to me saying, 

In a cloud-isle tipped with gold 
Did eyes of Allie first behold 
Light of day! 

And young and white-winged angels 
Poured out their sweet evangels, 
And came with their gentle singing, 
Then to greet her life’s beginning! 
Allie Fay! 
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BY MART L. LDOT. 


There is a great deal said in books and in the 
busy world around us about greatness. Much 
rhetoric and useless panegyric is wasted on those 
whose names are written down in the catalogue 
of the world’s heroes. In appreciating their 
y&lue we are prone to forget our “every day 
martyrs”—those who are winning merited, but 
alas! unacknowledged laurels in the battle of 
life. 

The common strife of existence enlists many 
a brave spirit in its ranks. Full many a high 
and noble deed is there achieved, of which the 
great multitude never hear. But when the trial 
is ended, God, who notes the conduct of all in 
this contest, will give to each a fitting reward. 
And for those who have fought well there is laid 
up a crown in heaven—a shining robe—a harp 
of gold. But to my story. 

It was a glorious evening in early autumn, 
when, in our quiet little village of Somerset, the 
young moon saw a farewell scene—a parting full 
of all the sorrow a loving heart can know when 
the first, and perchanoe the last adieu is spoken. 
If one bad been narrating the attractions of 
our pleasant valley home, sweet Annie Lincoln 
would not have been forgotten. The little white 
cottage, with its wealth of honeysuckle and 
roses, where Annie dwelt with her widowed 
mother, was known to all the villagers as the 
home of the fairest and best girl in the country 
round. Yet we loved her not for her beauty, 
but for her goodness of heart, and for the gen¬ 
tleness and kindness ever so potent to win and 
charm. 

There was but one alloy to her cup of plea¬ 
sure. Annie’s mother was one of those persons 
who regard the gem of intellectual and moral 
worth as valueless, unless it be furnished with 
a golden setting. And so it was that when Wil¬ 
liam Gray asked her to confide fair Annie to his 
keeping, he met with a coldly polite refusal. 
Through the daughter herself, however, the 
proud mother informed Mr. Gray, that as her 
only objection to him was in the fact that he 
was not rich, Bhould the objection cease to exist 
within any reasonable period of time, they should 
receive her cordial blessing. It would have been 
as fruitless for the summer rain to seek to soften 
the adamantine rock upon which it fell, as to 


plead with Mrs. Lincoln when once her decree 
had gone forth, and so the lovers only sought 
some means by which William Gray might be¬ 
come a rich man. And this night, of which I 
am writing, he had come to bid her “good-bye,” 
to seek in a land beyond the seas to gam the 
coveted treasure. 

There were words of sweet encouragement 
and tenderness spoken in the white cottage that 
night. There were oft-repeated promises to 
write, and vows of constancy, mingled much 
with the talk which lovers only utter or under¬ 
stand. 

A few tears on Annie’s cheek, and so they 
parted. The one with a sinking heart to go 
back to the weary round of daily cares and joys. 
The other to pass out into the busy world, to enter 
into the mad strife for gain and pleasure—and 
perchance—that we should add it! forget that 
he was a rational creature. The one with a 
gentle hope, albeit pale fear was at her side, 
and only the sweet past to dream with all its 
wealth of bright, happy memories I The other 
with a bright future ever before him, a picture 
which the painter fancy had colored all too 
brightly! Ah! the Rembrandt shades of reality 
would come fast enough! 

Time wore on. The days and weeks were 
woven into months, and the months were fast 
braiding into years. For a little space Annie 
Lincoln’s life-sky was unclouded. At first the 
letters came—and they were all she hoped for, 
or even wished. They were full of sunshine to 
her lonely heart, and ever the burden of their 
song was, the return—the reunion! 

But when a year had been gathered to the 
garners of the past, there came a change. The 
white-winged missives grew shorter, and finally 
cold. Then they ceased altogether. Silence! 
how often more eloquent art thou than the most 
passionate words. 

The only hotel of our little village was in a 
decided state of commotion. A stranger, and 
as the village gossips asserted, a foreigner, had 
arrived. Curiosity was on the qui vive to know 
who he was; but in vain. He departed as he 
came, just as any one would have done, and all 
that could be ascertained was, that he had called 
on Annie Lincoln. 
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For a few weeks after the time, Annie was not 
seen by the villagers, and when she reappeared 
there was a look of sorrow stamped on her pale 
cheek, sad to mark in one so young and fair. 

Through a friend who was passing through 
Somerset, had William Gray sent back to her all 
that was now left of her bright, brief dream of 
happiness. A packet of letters, a ring, her own 
picture, and a few brief, cold words, in which 
the writer told Annie that he was mistaken in 
supposing he had loved her. It was all over 
now; and with & shadow resting on her whole 
being, Bhe turned back to the old round of daily 
duties. She had lavished on an unworthy object 
all the passionate devotion which a woman can 
give but once; and there was nothing left but 
her hope of heaven and her trust in God! Annie 
was what too many, who bear the name are not, 
a true woman. And so she consecrated her life 
to deeds of charity and kindness. She was dearer 
now to the good people of Somerset than she had 
ever been in the palmiest days of her prosperity. 
She led the sick, and the little child, to the 
feet of the meek and lowly Jesus, to the fount 
of waters which never faileth. She taught the 
earth-worn heart to seek peace in that Saviour’s 
love which had been unto her own soul a never- 
ceasing consolation. 'Well had she learned that 
the fragrance of the roses, we strew in the paths 


of others, will breathe softly and gratefully over 
our own lives. 

Five years! With all their burden of joy and 
woe, with their heart-written history of gladnea 
or sorrow, five long years! 

There came a stranger to our valley-home 
once more. And soon he wended his way, with 
eager, nervous haste, to the deep shadows of the 
church-yard. He knelt down by a fresh grave, 
whereon were strewed fresh blossoms, whit* 
and pure, meet emblems of the stilled heart 
which was beneath. He had little need to gas* 
on the simple words carved on that white head¬ 
stone, for they had been sculptured on his bean 
years before. 

Words of sad reproach and wild, bitter sorrow, 
floated out on the still summer air. The kGt 
tears rained down his face as he knelt there, 
where the blue bells and the tall grass nodded 
over Annie’s grave. 

Forth from the gloomy cypress shade with a 
sadder, but a truer heart, went William Gray. 
Forth, once again, to struggle with the world, 
but now with a talisman in his heart, whkh 
should be as a light in his path. And when the 
stars are shining, and the plaintive voice of the 
night wind is heard, a voice whispers to him, 
“We shall meet again—not on earth, but in the 
Better Land.” 


CORA. 

BY W. F. B. JACKSON. 


Beside a vine-wreathed casement sat a maiden, 
Than the first blush of early dawn more fair; 

The wanton zephyrs, with sweet perfume laden, 
Kissed the bright ripples of her golden hair, 

And hid in sport among the clustering ringlets. 
That o’er her marble shoulders floated low, 
Breathing bright music, like the running streamlets, 
Or floods of sunlight poured upon the snow. 

With ivory, rose-tipped fingers she was twining 
An incense-breathing wreath of pearly flowers, 
That from beneath their dewy veils were shining 
Like jewels gathered during moonlight showers. 
And as the maiden, with an airy lightness, 

Pressed from their lips the sense-enthralling bloom, 
The happy flowerots trembled in their brightness 
Like new-born stars escaped from evening’s womb. 

The lark was mounting to his sapphire palace 
Upon a path of song, and, as he rose, 

Like the bright drops from youth’s joy-brimming 
chalice, 

The quivering notes gushed forth in liquid flows; 


And, as the golden shower to earth descended. 

The roguish morn reined in his steeds the while, 

And ere the songster his sweet lay had ended, 

He crowned him with the glory of his smile. 

Then smiled the maiden, and her lips, half-parted, 
A crimson portal lined with pearl revealed; 

Through which her soul on silver wings had darted 
To meet the champion on his azure field. 

And in her voice bright tears of joy seemed trembling, 
As through the ambient air it circling sped; 

While unseen nymphs, from fairy lands assembling, 
Scattered a thousand odora o’er her head. 

Long raged the contest, till the lark, defeated. 
Sought ’neath the flowers to hide hi* throbbing 
breast; 

While startled echo his sad strain repeated. 

And bore in triumph to her rocky nest 

Then on the nfaiden’s cheek the blushes brightened. 
And on her brow the sunlight rested long, 

Sporting among the flowers that looked up frightened. 
Fit coronet to grace the Queen or Sose. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-*8 DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Some half dozen years ago, when, as lately, our 
commercial world was standing still, with breath 
and pulse suspended and arms half-palsied; stood 
to reflect how blindly it had been rushing, and 
to look out safer paths for the future as well; the 
house of Edson & Gately went down, capital, 
credit and all. Gately whistled softly when he 
saw that all was over, and passed his hands 
across each other, as if he were brushing off the 
whole matter of trade; as if he were relieved in 
doing it. And bo he was; for he had no ambi¬ 
tion for wealth, of being looked up to on ’change. 
On the contrary, he hated it. If Fanny Edson 
•ould any way have loved him, he would have 
sought money for the sake of what it would do 
for her; for his and her home. As it was, the 
house and credit might go. And he would go 
whither his tastes and inclinations all pointed; 
away countryward, where the clear streams ran, 
and the birds sang on high, and the shining 
trouts leaped into the light, or frolicked in the 
shade. He would take his books with him and 
have a good time. He hadn’t much money— 
only two hundred or thereabouts, when he had 
disposed of everything, except wardrobe, books, 
watch, and fishing tackle. Out of this small 
sum he must purchase such a suit as Walton 
recommends. Only it should not be a quixotio 
plaid; but a staid forest-green. This was all he 
must have. And, for the rest, he would not 
need much money. He would put up at the 
farm-houses; and perhaps bring such braces of 
fish to their frying-pans, that nothing more would 
be required of him. 

And God giving him strength, courage, and 
clearness of brain, he would be no mere idler as 
he went and angled; no mere loiterer through 
this life Perhaps he would—write a poem. No 
one could sqg that things as strange as that had 
not been done. At any rate, all the lonely paths 
he trod, all the streams by which he sat and 
wandered, the early hours of morning, the late 
hours of night, should all witness that he studied, 
striving to prepare himself for a manly part in 
life. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Oh, I can’t, mother! It tears my finger¬ 
nails all to pieces,” dropping the tips of her 


delicately-shaped fingers on the palm of her 
other hand, and closely surveying them. “And 
makes my hands so grimmy, too! They don’t 
get over it for a week when I strain apple through 
the colander.” 

“I’ll do it then,” sighed the mother, coming 
to the table where the girl stood. As she rolled 
| back her sleeves with her eyes down on her 
| work, the girl saw that a new expression of a 
I new inward pain or misgiving settled between 
; her soft eyes, about her gentle mouth. It smote 
| her heart seeing this in so good a mother. She 
| looked about for something to do that would be 
| a ten-times greater help than straining the apple 
would have been, saying, “I’ll do anything else, 
mother. Tell me something else that is ever so 
hard. I don’t care how hard it is, if—if it don’t 
make such work with my hands. What were 
you going to do ?” The mother did not look up 
at the pleading voice; the grave expression did 
not leave its place between her eyes and about 
her mouth. She simply said, looking back to¬ 
ward the stove and then toward the sink full of 
milk-pans, kettles and baking-dishes, “I was 
going to wash the stove (the apple boiled over) 
and the dishes. But you don’t like washing the 
stove and the kettles, I believe, any better than 
you do straining the apple.” 

“No; but then Bee if I don’t do it;” the girl 
said, under a momentary impulse of affection for 
her mother, and of self-reproach that she cared 
so much more for pleasing the untried lover of 
a few weeks, than the faithful, well-tried mother 
of so many years. “ See if I don’t have my hands 
in it up to my elbows,” laughing, taking lively 
steps, and baring her round white arms almost 
to her shoulders. She made great splashes in 
the water, great clatter among the pans and 
kettles; made great ado about the little mishaps 
that came, or were near coming, interspersing 
all with the scraps she sang out of a half-merry, 
half-pathetic old Scotch song, that her aunt 
Esther taught her as she trotted her on her 
knees. So that her mother soon let her new 
gravity go; soon laughed as heartily as the girl 
did. 

“Only you see I have spoiled my hands, 
mother,” the latter said, spreading her hands 
as wide as she could before her mother’s eyes, 
and screwing her pretty face out of its comeliness 
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of shape, as if she were on the point of crying. 
“I knew I should! They always look as red aB 
fat Mrs. Tarbat’s, if I pnt them into the dish¬ 
water, or into anything. I don’t see what makes 
them! I’m more than half-provoked that I can’t 
keep them looking better!” 

Tes; the good mother knew all about the 
gathering impatience, even before the girl con¬ 
fessed it. It was in the fast changing tones, in 
the shade stealing upon the fair face. She felt 
as if it were cold iron pressing upon her heart 
what the impatience—so oft-recurring of late— 
demonstrated; as well as what it boded in the 
time to oome. 

Mrs. Langdon was no great reader, no great 
thinker; that is in a consecutive, philosophical 
way; but she had the ready tact, the ready in¬ 
stincts, the gentle, ready impulses, or whatever 
else we may call it, of a true, loving-hearted 
woman She remembered having read in Miss 
Sedgwick “Home,” or in some other of that 
lady’s books, how one of her best characters 
said, one time, “We love everything to which 
we are kind,” or something of this sort. 

Now little six-months-old Franky, darling of 
the whole household, had been lying there in 
the cradle two hours. He had been awake more 
than a half-hour. Awhile after waking he lay 
contentedly, keeping his dimpled fingers at play 
before his eyes, watching them. Now he had 
had enough of that. Now his eyes were on 
mother wherever she moved; and, if they met 
hers, if she smiled, or spoke to him, what smiles 
of his caught up every little feature! how the 
cords strained and tugged to lift his head toward 
her! 

“He’s a darling!” said the mother, going on 
with her work. “He’s sister Julia’s darling; 
sister Julia’s darling baby.” The mother said 
this, trying the girl’s heart; trying to bring it at 
least a little way from the gay, handsome man 
who was professedly her lover, to the beautiful, 
the pure baby-brother lifting his head, and be¬ 
ginning now to moan a little in his need of her. 
“Sister must take him up and talk to him till 
mother is ready, mustn’t she ?” The little fellow 
lifted bis head with his might; kept it up in a 
way to show how Btrong the young sinews were; 
in smiles that dimpled his whole face first; then 
in intermingling smiles and tears; then as the 
head dropped back into the pillow, in low moan¬ 
ing, as if now he had given it up in thorough 
discouragement. “Poor baby!” said the mother, 
with tears in her eyes. For she pitied the pet 
of the household; and simply because he moaned 
and was discouraged; for she had seen this many 
a time herself, singing and talking cheerily with 


him all the while; but because she saw it plainly, 
saw it ’more and more plainly every day, that of 
one of the household to whom, until lately, he 
had been, as it were, the very apple of her eye, 
he was the pet no longer. 

Julia was at the little clock-mirror, winding 
the long, golden curls on her fingers, then laying 
them carefully back upon her graceful shonldera 
She was earnest in her work. Her heart wa« in 
it; going back and forth, back and forth, between 
it and the village beyond the hilly copse of white 
pines and chesnuts, beyond the little river. For 
there was her handsome, handsome lover. Per¬ 
haps he was there. He boarded there at the 
Merrimack House. Perhaps he was there. Per¬ 
haps he was on the hill; (for he had told her that 
he often sat there hours thinking only of her) 
there where the trees were then;, where, now 
that the sun was on the other side, they cast 
shadows so deep and beautiful within the copse, 
upon the moss-covered rocks, and down the 
gentle green slope toward her father’s pastures, 
where the cows and sheep were that momeat 
grazing; toward her father’s fields, where the 
dark corn and the golden grain were that mo¬ 
ment waving and gleaming in the bright sun¬ 
light and in the rich shade. The girl need to 
watch the flocks as they fed, dotting the swells 
and dingles; and was gratefully content to see 
how the cows rested, enjoying themselves in the 
shadows of the trees; how the lambs leaped and 
frolicked, looking airily down from the points of 
the highest rocks, until their dames were fright¬ 
ened and discouraged about them; were dis¬ 
couraged to downright hopelessness, when they 
saw that all their bleating and hurrying to see 
to them, only stimulated them to a more exces¬ 
sive merriment, to more venturesome experi¬ 
ments and antics upon the high rocks. She 
used to sit in the door an hour at a time, with 
a book, or with work in her hands, alternately 
sewing, or reading, and looking at the beantifal, 
beautiful fields, the beautiful shades in the be&a- 
tiful woods; oh, at all the beautiful earth aod 
sky that the dear, good Father in heaven h*l 
spread around and above them! She used t? 
talk in soft, loving tones, in those £ours, to tk 
parents who sat resting within the rooms, to tk 
stripling brother, who, when he was not in tk 
fields at work, was always standing or sittsj 
near her wherever she was; and especially e 
the darling baby, if he was anywhere in £& 
of her. She had no words half strong en&£ 
to speak the love she had for the baby. 9* 
was sure there was never so beautiful a baby, 
never a baby with such pretty, intelligent wits, 
such soft eyes, such a dear, loving voice, a^ 
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snob perfect arms! She wondered, she said one 
day, as she held the long, round arm in' her 
hand, bending low over it, if there was anybody 
on earth who could put marble into shapes like 
that. She would like to, she added, her face 
kindling. Oh, if she only could! Some London 
Art Journals, she said, and some Art Union Bul¬ 
letins had been left lately at Mr. Furnel’s, by a 
gentleman who was travelling, and who put up 
there awhile. She had looked them over, she 
said; and seen what grand things one could do 
with marble, if one only fitted and prepared one¬ 
self. For her part, if she could do one really 
great thing, one really great thing that would be 
beautiful forever, like some of the old statues, 
she would be ready to die then. She would 
want to die, for fear that if she lived on ever so 
long, she would never do anything else worthy 
of herself; for fear that all the rest of her life 
would be just the common sort of every day life 
that all people live. And this, as it seemed to 
her, must be so poor, so hungry a life to one 
who had known what it was to live in so great a 
way, doing so great a thing! 

This was before she met him who was now her 
lover, at the village pic-nic. It was all over now. 
Aspiration still kept her strength and nerve of 
pinion; but she employed it all in hovering 
about the haunts and temporary home of the 
handsome lover, and about the well-known paths 
by which he came. For he came * across,” as it 
was called. A well-trodden path gradually de¬ 
scended the side of the hill from the village to 
the river, meeting the river at what was called 
•‘Thayer’s Falls.” There, in the dry summer 
months, when the river was low, one could easily 
oross, on the sand-bars that ran out on either 
side, and on the rocks, great and small, that 
were scattered between. And when one was 
across, one could easily fall on the path by which 
Mr. Langdon’s creatures came to drink, around 
and upward to the east side of the chesnut copse, 
and then Mr. Langdon’s buildings were seen. 
Then one saw one’s way among the green swells 
to the lane that opened not alone into the barn¬ 
yard, but by another and nearer gate into Mr. 
Langdon’s large garden. This was the way 
Julia’s lover came. At first, he came always 
with a rifle in his hand, as if he had only inci¬ 
dentally happened that way as he went a gun¬ 
ning. Soon he came without it, though; came 
on purpose to see her eyes, he told Julia, one 
day, holding each of her hands in each of his. 
She laughed, blushed, tried to get her hands 
away; and, failing in this,,tried to tip her head 
down and aside, so far, that, with all his stooping 
and following her head with his own, he could 


not look into her eyes with that glanoe of his 
that had, over her nerves and her whole being, 
a power so subtle, and, as it seemed to her, so 
irresistible. When she could not get away from 
him, when she had done trying, when she stood 
passively at his side, with her head on his 
shoulder, where he had laid it, he told her, with 
cheek now and then touching lightly her 
forehead, as he spoke, that she must be his 
Julia; his own beautiful pet, Julia. He was 
rich, he said; or, his father was; which, since 
he was an only son, was all the same. He 
would love to dress her beautifully, end see her 
shine on their town life, as she was or would be 
able to shine. 

When he saw her another time, alone, (they 
were in the garden, whither Julia had taken 
him to eat ripe cherries, as he said he loved 
them best from the trees) he told her that she 
was incomparably the finest girl he had ever 
seen. And he had had his chance, what with 
all sister Hat’s friends, to say not a word of 
the five hundred nice ones, he met every sum¬ 
mer, at the resorts around; and every winter, 
in the city. Did she know how pretty she was? 
he asked, eating cherries with one hand, and 
with the other imprisoning one of the girl’s. 

Julia laughed, blushed, told him she was 
afraid he was a flatterer. 

“No, dem!” protested the handsome lover, 
Harry Collinsford, of New York. 

Feeling that the girl started, he laughed im¬ 
moderately, with his half-merry, half-saucy eyes 
searching hers, in his light way, to see how she 
would bear it He put the nicest cherry he 
could find between her lips, saying, as he hunted 
after it, and as he gave it to her, “She shall 
have the best cherry there is on the tree; for 
she’s Harry Collinsford’s best, most precious. 
Here it is; here’s the cherry I’m after,” putting 
it into her mouth. “Dem!” laughing again; 
partly out of the arrant love of his long-accus¬ 
tomed slang, of the sense of unrestraint he felt 
in again using it, after the watch and guard he 
had been keeping over his tongue; partly be¬ 
cause it amused him, feeling it in the touch of 
her hand, seeing it in the fair face, how every 
nerve in the girl shrank instantly, contracting 
itself out of its instincts, to be away from him. 

He kept her hand, locking and interlocking 
the slender fingers with his own; kept her glanoe, 
varying his own gradually, to a smiling, yet 
earnest deprecation. 

“The dearest,” plead he. “Her Harry was 
going to say that he wished he were a cherry; 
that was all. For he thinks there were never 
such lips yet as his Julia's—that, perhaps, 
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there were never yet lips so coy. Hey, Julia, 
mine?” 

She blushed a good deal. She struggled a 
little to free her hand; then, upon his sagaci¬ 
ously changing the subject and speaking of a 
book—Burn's Poems—that he had in one of his 
pockets for her, she let him keep her hand. She 
listened to the pleasant, rather effeminate voiqp, 
looked up into the almost perfect features, 
thinking how charming they were, both the 
voice and the face, to her; thinking what a great, 
undeserved good fortune it vwas that he loved 
her— her, the simple, unpolished daughter of a 
simple, unpolished country farmer. She grew 
afraid to trust in the good fortune, as she 
listened and looked up* to him. Surely she was 
not fit for it. Surely something would come 
to part it and her, if they did approach ever 
so nearly; so that, in the end, she would be 
left standing alone to see it “go wavering away 
from this mute earth;” to know that then, for 
her, this earth, this world, this life was disen¬ 
chanted forever; and this place that held the 
grave of her hopes was a paradise no more.” 

The girl knew in what old number of the 
Knickerbocker to look for the touching passage 
from the Ettrick Shepherd, upon which her 
boding mind was running its paraphrase. She 
found it after her lover was gone; after all in 
the house had gone to rest, save herself; again 
and again read—feeling a prophetic power in 
every word. “‘There beside that wee, still, 
solitary well, have we sat for hours that were 
swift as moments, and yet each o' them filled fu' 
o' happiness that would now be enough for 
years. I should fear now to face sic hapiness as 
used to be there beside that well; sic happiness 
would now turn my brain; but nae fear, nae fear 
o' its ever returning;'” and so on, to “the 
earth, the world, the life disenchanted forever,” 
and to the place that was “a paradise no more.” 
Even long after the girl had done holding the 
book and reading it over, she sat with the words 
floating in and out her mind; mingled, to-be- 
sure, with the dear, bright words her lover had 
spoken; but, whenever they came, closing in 
with a darkness all the greater for the light that 
came and went between. For, after those dear 
looks, the endearing words spoken with the 
endearing voice, after the contemplation he had 
given her of masculine grace and beauty abso¬ 
lutely perfect, as it seemed to her, she would 
die, if she must feel that they were gone from 
her forever. Or, if she did not quite die, her 
steps would always be slow, after that; all the 
pulsations of her life would be slow; the old 
beauties of sky and landscape, the old harmonies 


of the day and of the night would all be changed 
to her changed heart, would come with suffering 
in place of the old-remembered, longed-for de¬ 
light. 

She sat there by her open window far into the 
night, thinking of these things; watching the 
mute stars, or with her eyes on the dark, dark 
chesnut copse. Many a young girl, new to 
the strong circumstances of this earthly life, has 
sat thus, close by the monitors, night and her 
own soul. Some of these have felt the moni¬ 
tions close upon them in peace; bo that, wfaei 
they lay down, loving prayers went upward, 
loving thankfulness settled softly upon their 
innocent hearts. This was when their love vis 
worthy, was worthily subject to a still higher 
love of the Father and Lord of us all; when 
thus it was approved in their home; when H 
exalted them, exalted all the relations of life to 
them, so that they were better and more loving 
daughters, better and more loving sisters, better 
and more loving children of earth and heaven. 

Others, like our poor Julia, have come cot 
from such hours with harassed and torn hearts; 
seeing nothing clearly, feeling clearly nothing 
but this—that they loved with an intense emo¬ 
tion ; and that if anything came between them 
and their lover, they would have nothing left to 
love, nothing left for them to do, but to die. 
And this was when all the retrospection, all the 
searching thought they were able to give, fell 
short of satisfying them that their love was well 
and safely bestowed; when there were in the 
lover, traits and habits of thought, of expression, 
of action, so far removed from the life of their 
own innocent home, that every step they took 
toward him, led them farther and farther away 
from all they had loved and held sacred before. 
And thus, if they follow him afar off, there » 
nothing for them, but him, and their insecure 
trust in him; nothing left for them to do, but to 
go still farther, to find each new step a descent 
in goodness and in serenity of life; nothing else 
but this one blessed thing—to arise and go to 
their father’s house. It is hard to turn hack 
from the lover; for, to the voice he knows so 
well how to modulate to powerful entreaty, is 
joined the plea of their own love for him. And, 
besides, the way that was so bright and flowery 
when they came along by bis side, is so bare and 
thorny now. Bat it is a blessed thing to tun 
back; a blessed thing to come, if ever so falter- 
ingly, ever so tearfully, home. 


CHAPTER III. 

“I hated trade! And not because I was too 
lazy to like it, either; for this life I am liriag 
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now is twioe as laborious; or, would be, but that 
the inborn lore I bare of it, turns it into play.” 

44 YeB, I understand,” replied the other, with 
thoughtful, mild eyes on the turf they were 
treading. 

44 1 hated to be taking money of people; 
especially of those, who, as I saw, let it go with 
misgivings; especially of the very poor. I could 
have spit upon myself for that. As true as I 
live, Henry Faxon, the only trades I ever made, 
that 1 liked, were what my partner called losing 
ones; those in which I lost money; not through 
the cupidity of others, of course, but by my own 
will.” 

Henry Faxon, the good, true-souled mission¬ 
ary, smiled when he heard his old school-days’ 
friend say these things, smiled as if he were 
pleased and grateful to hear him saying them. 

44 So I was glad for myself, when our house 
was obliged to give up; because nothing else 
would ever have released me from the determi¬ 
nation of my father* that kept me there. My 
father reads my prize essay wiping his nose, and 
with tears, they say,” he added, looking up from 
their path with a smile. 4 ‘I suppose it is pride 
and pleasure, chiefly, in my unlooked-for suc¬ 
cess, that moved him; while my humane, my 
best of mothers feels all the benefaction there is 
in it for poor outcasts. ‘He’s my own boy;’ she 
says, as she reads and as she talks about it. 
And 1 am her own boy. I have this feeling for 
the wretched, all from her. I can’t remember 
when 1 hadn’t it. It is in my blood; in all 
the thoughtful, unselfish training 1 had at her 
hands.” 

“Yes. I understand the committee is pro¬ 
ceeding at once to the test of your plans.” 

“Yes; and I am proceeding at once to write 
a lecture, covering a still broader ground, 
which I shall deliver next winter in as many 
lyceums and popular assemblies as will hear me. 
Hark!” 

The friends, who accidentally had met at the 
village post-office, were very leisurely threading 
the way by which handsome Harry Collinsford 
went and came in his visits to Mr. Langdon’s; 
or, to Julia Langdon; for of late Harry had 
complained to her of lack of welcome greeting, 
on the part of her parents, when he came; and 
to save him the vexation, she often met him 
now, at the back part of the large garden, by 
the lane gate, where the young peach trees shut 
the house and the rest of the garden quite out 
of the view. She sometimes went farther—quite 
out the garden and the lane, quite down the hill¬ 
side, to the little brook that ran at the foot of 
the cheanut copse; when her heart was made 


glad, and her feet were made light, in knowing 
that then was the hour for him to be near; in 
seeing his elegant form, perhaps, appearing in 
the distant path. This time she had met him by 
the brook. He had reached it first, and waited 
for her there, close by the rock that was beside 
the hazles. It was their voices that the friends 
heard in passing on the other side of the brook 
and the thick hazles. It was Harry Collinsford’s 
voice, raised in half-entreaty, half-command, 
saying, 

44 If I was ready to be married—that is, of 
course, if I had my hands, any time that I 
pleased, in the old gentleman’s money-drawers, 
I’d talk about marriage. But I haven’t, you 
see; and so I’ve oome tb talk about the next 
best thing, getting you away somewhere where 
I can come when l please, without anybody’s 
fear or favor—anybody’s favor but my Julia's, 
that is, precious. I’ll send you to school some¬ 
where. I’ll look up the right place, in Roxbury, 
or Charlestown, or somewhere just out of Boston. 
For I’m often there, at all seasons. The old 
gentleman—he has the gout tremendously, pre¬ 
cious. Well, he often sends me over to see to 
some old family property there, and to an old 
family aunt, who is going to die some of these 
years, leaving me all she’s got. Ain’t it curious, 
precious? she’s got a dozen nephews, all of them 
steady as that old sheep there by the ferns. But 
she don’t care a button for any of them but 
me.” 

44 H’m! I’m one of them,” said Gately to his 
companion, lifting his head out of a listening 
attitude, and starting again on his walk. 

Henry Faxon had that day stopped at Box- 
ford with some near relatives of his mother. He 
was, by-the-bye, on his way to Haverhill, to 
make little Mary Harnden his bride, the sharer 
of his diligent, happy life. His plan, when he 
stopped, was to remain only a day. “I shall 
stay longer,” said he, after they had walked on 
sometime in silence. That was all he said. But 
Gately knew that if he stayed the bird would be 
saved out of the fowler’s net; and he was con¬ 
tent. 

Gately himself was there at Boxford, boarding 
just out of the village, at farmer Furnel’s. He 
had been there before; and had left a part of his 
wardrobe and his books, intending to return 
again to the quiet, pleasant place, when he had 
I seen how the prize was awarded. The prize, 

I that is, offered by a New York Relief Committee, 
for the best essay on the prevention and amelio¬ 
ration of vagrancy. He had returned there now 
to write his lecture, to angle up and down the 
narrow river, out and in the pretty brook *s he 
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studied, maturing the spirit and the form of his 
lecture; and, between whiles, as he wrote it. 

“Did you see her face?” asked Henry Faxon, 
on their return to the Tillage. They were about 
to part at Gately’s lodgings. Gately knew whom 
he meant and answered, “ distinctly. And it was 
a pitiful sight, beautiful as it was, and raised to 
his libertine glance as if he were a god.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next day was one of the still days of 
life; of out-door life, inasmuch as hardly a leaf 
stirred; hardly a bird sang, hardly a bleat, or a 
low was heard; of in-door life, inasmuch as the 
acutely sensitive felt how all nature listened for 
what was to come, and themselves listened too. 

Julia Langdon thought afterward that she 
would always remember how she felt that day; 
that, if she ever again felt the same, she would 
44 take it for a sign” that the hush was on account 
of the muffled footsteps of coming evil. She said 
as much to the very good, very sensible aunt 
Esther, who, about that time, came to see 44 little 
Julia,” as she still called the girl, still patting 
her shoulder and speaking in baby-tones, just as 
she used to when her favorite was a little child. 

44 Oh! I can tell you what that means, little 
Julia, dear,” said the aunt, when the girl was 
telling her how she felt that day. 44 Hadn’t you 
felt the same, other days, before?” 

44 No—o; or, not so much, at any rate, aunt 
Esther.” 

44 Because you hadn’t perhaps felt equal ex¬ 
citement beforehand, in any of the meetings with 
this Harry Collinsford; or after the meeting, late 
into the night, thinking about it, living it all 
over, and over again. ’Twas the perfectly natural 
reaction what you felt the next day, after such 
an evening, such a night. Especially as you 
aren’t now a bit strong, you know, dear.” 

44 Perhaps so,” replied the girl, in sick, dreamy 
tones. She sat by a window in aunt Esther’s 
room, and her vacant eyes were on the green 
landscape. 

“ There is no perhaps about it, dear,” speaking 
with tones and a manner equally decisive and 
affectionate. 44 These laws of our being are 
God’B laws and are sure. If I drag a pendulum 
off one side farther than it should go, (if 1 would 
have it tell the hours oorrectly) it reacts upon 
me and goes swinging off the other way, like a 
pendulum that don’t well know what it is doing, 
or what it should be doing, and what it would 
have been doing, you see, dear, if I had let it be 
to go swinging on in its own true way.” She 
waited awhile for the girl to speak; but, finding 


that she did not, that her eyes were vacant still, 
and all her thoughts far away, she resumed, 
44 Little Julia, hear me, now, dear. Sit right os 
this cushion,” drawing a cushion-covered box up 
close to her knees. 44 1 know who made this 
cushion,” examining with a real interest and 
admiration the pretty needlework. 44 Bless her! 
she always did things better than anybody else.” 
She kissed the girl’s forehead with tears of loving 
tenderness in her eyes. The girl had tears m 
her eyes; and now she looked up into her aunt’s 
face like one faint and athirst for the waters cf 
comfort. 

44 Bless her!” again said the aunt, out of a full 
heart. 44 1 just want to say this one thing, dear. 
Ton never could have had the right kind of life 
with this man, if it had gone on until you were 
his wife. I’ve met him at his aunt’s, in Boston, 
and I know what he is. There is no other God 
for him in all the universe, but himself; end 
without once offering sacrifice, in all the days 
and nights of his life, he jnst drags everything 
and every being he can lay his hands upon, to 
his poisoned and poisonous life, to be sacrifices 
unto him. So, what to him were yonr parents, 
who had loved you so long, who are so excellent; 
the good, promising young brother; the dear 
little baby in its angel innocence and beauty; 
the home—this holy place of you all, home? 
Sacrifices merely; to be cast down at once, afar 
off, and trampled upon if be ever had oecmsoi 
to come in the way. You—dear, blessed girl! 
the darling of so many hearts! I am sick here,’’ 
laying a hand on her heart, 44 when 1 think how 
it would have been with you.” 

The girl felt for the aunt now, she saw so 
much anguish in her face. She fondled her 
hand between hers and kissed it, saying, many 
times, 44 Dear y good aunt!” “dear, good Esther!” 

44 You said you didn’t see him again after that 
evening when he talked of taking you away to 
school?” 

44 No. The next day he sent me this note by 
James Tarbalt. James lives at the Merrimack 
House.” As she spoke, without looking up, she 
took a note out of her pocket and gave it to her 
aunt, saying, 44 Read it” 

The annt bent over it and half-aloud, half to 
herself, read— 

44 Precious, I'm obliged to be off. I hate eoa- 
foundedly to go; for I know your pretty eye• 
will be a little dim at first You’re a girl of 
spirit and at first will miss me in this dull comer. 
But it will be over; all things are over, if cue 
holds out awhile. 1 shall miss you; for you are 
very pretty and very innocent You are worth 
five hundred town mince-abouta. I shall neter 
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marry one of them, I know, unless I convey 
myself unawares. I don’t suppose I shall ever 
marry anybody; I don't like the idea of it One 
spot, called home, where I must regularly pre¬ 
sent myself; one fair one, (fair one, that is, if 
she didn’t wax adipose, or wane shadowy and 
blue; most wives have a trick of doing one or 
the other;) one fair one, called wife, by whose 
left side I must be forever at drill; babies, per¬ 
haps; mumps; whooping-cough; devill I should 
catch hold of my hair, a whole handftil on each 
side of my oerebrum, should run every step to 
East River and drown myself. You wouldn't 
like to have this happen, would you, precious? 
You would rather say, or have me say my adieus 
in a regular way now. So adieu, Julia. Be 
happy. Be married the first fair chance, if this 
is what you like best And I suppose it is what 
all the women should like best 

“Any way, whether you remain Julia Lang- 
don, or become—Julia Gately, for instance, or 
Julia Faxon, I hope you will think as well of me 
as you can, any way. Harry C-.” 

“What does he mean, dear, by his ‘Julia 
Faxon' and ‘Julia Gately?'” asked the aunt, 
her eyes still on the note. Julia did not answer; 
she kept her head still bowed on her aunt’s knee. 

“What does he mean, Julia?” repeated aunt 
Esther, letting the girl’s curls out of the knot 
into which they were put up carelessly together, 
with hair pins. “He has something in his note 
about ‘Julia Gately' and ‘Julia Faxon;' what 
does he mean by it?” 

“Oh, that is good, aunt, having you work 
upon my hair!” said the girl, lifting the pale 
face, the parched lips. “I remember; your 
touch, just your touch, somehow always did me 
good. It does me so much good now! My head 
feels better already. There,” drawing a long 
breath as if of renewed life, and turning her 
head a little, “ that is so good! What were you 
asking me, aunt? Oh, yes, I know. Why, I 
have heard since that two acquaintances of—of 
Harry’s came to the village the day he left; Mr. 
Faxon, a missionary to the West, who went on, 
I believe, in a day or two to Haverhill-” 

“I thought sol” interrupted the aunt. “I 
thought of him, although I am sure I don’t know 
why I did, the moment I saw the name. And 
now I needn't ask you who the other is. 'Tie 
Warren Gately, no doubt. He is connected with 
the Collinsfords; he is nephew of Miss Collins- 
ford, of Boston—who, by the way, is one of the 
dearest friends I have—on her mother’s side. 
This Harry Collinsford is her nephew on her 
father's. So there is really no relationship, you 
see, between him and Gately. Although they 


must be acquainted; for I've met them both 
there at the same time, if I’m not very much 
mistaken. But was he here in company with 
Henry Faxon ? ‘ Two acquaintances,' you said.” 

“Yes; he was here, at the village;” again 
bowing hei head as if she felt no interest in what 
she was saying. “ I believe he is here now. I 
believe he boards at Mr. Furnel’s. I know I 
heard father and Leonard say something about 
meeting him, or seeing him, at least, in the pas¬ 
tures, yesterday. Aunt, please brush my hair 
more; in your old, easy way; I think I can sleep, 
perhaps, if you do.” 

The aunt blessed her, kissed her in a slow 
way, as if her lips loved the touch of the girl's 
forehead; then went on to brush the curls, to 
wind them about her fingers in just the old way; 
and soon- the girl was sleeping as she had not 
slept before, not since handsome, licentious 
Harry Collinsford came across her path. 


CHAPTER V. 

Harry Collinsford was back again in New 
York; on Broadway, where he knew everybody. 

“Devil! you’re a lucky dog, everywhere! The 
girl knew about the tin , I suppose ?” 

“Not at first. I thought I'd see what I could 
do without it onoe. So I was a common traveller, 
who chanced to lose the train while he was in 
the station after a drink of lemonade; (as I 
really did, Dick) who, as he could not go to 
Boston, went to the village pio-nic, where he 
saw her and fell in love with her; who put off 
going to Boston day after day, on account of her 
own sweet attraction, you see; who sighed for 
her; who would never again know what happi¬ 
ness was if she didn't bless him. This is the 
way to do the job with some girls, Dick. They’re 
the girls that have a great bump of benevolence, 
I suppose.” 

“And you come it over her with this?” 

“Yes. She looked up to me and hung on 
every word I said, as if I was the all-fired All- 
mighty himself, before I let on a hint about 
having a rich daddy.” 

How they laughed then! Some poor, hard¬ 
working people, who were going along to their 
early dinners just then, said to one another, 
“ They're happy enough. I suppose they don't 
know what it is to be tired and anxious, any 
more than we know what it is not to be.” 


“Don’t introduce him, aunt,” whispered Julia, 
putting her head near her aunt's. “Don’t say 
anything to him about calling; 1 don't want to 
speak to him—to see him.” 
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Aunt Esther was replying to something Gately 
had said; but she heard the girl, and turned to 
her the moment she had done speaking to Gately, 
saying, “No, dear.” The ladies were in one of 
the Tillage stores where books and stationary 
were sold. Gately was there looking some reams 
of “commercial note** over when they went in. 

“You have a carriage? you rode, Miss Har¬ 
vey?” said Gately, when they had made their 
purchases and were ready to go. 

“No, we walked.” 

“You did? That was brave! But Pm glad 
you did,” he added, as they all started together 
from the shop-door. “Not only because—let 
me carry your parcel. Miss Harvey, as far as I 
go;” reaohing his hand out for aunt Esther’s 
books, and them, without looking at her, for 
Julia’s drawing-board; “not only because now I 
shall have your company awhile, (and it is a 
beautiful walk, I think, from here to Mr. Fur- 
nel’s; and indeed, the whole way to Mr. Lang- 
don’s,) but I am glad whenever 1 see a woman 
voluntarily taking it upon herself to walk.” 

Yes! aunt Esther liked to hear him say that; 
for she was an enthusiast in walking—both for 
health’s sake and for pleasure’s. The two went 
on to speak of the good habits of English ladies, 
in this respect, and of the sound health they 
enjoy by the means; then of some new books 
just out; and of some other books not just out, 
but ever-fresh, ever-new, on account of their 
divine beauty and strength. Then they talked 
of some common friends in Boston, in Haverhill; 
but of this the silent girl on aunt Esther’s right 
heard little more than the hum of their voices; 
for her mind still dwelt upon the ever-liviog 
books. Ah! if one might only write once in 
one’s life a book like those they had been de¬ 
scribing!—if one might do that—and then diel 
for sick thoughts of her lover came suddenly 
upon her, shutting out at once bright aspiration, 
turning all its beautiful promptings unto mockery 
for her; and the landscape, flooded with the rich 
light of earliest autumn, into darkness. It did 
not last long this time, however; we mean that 
the sick regret did not; for her thoughts were 
recalled by hearing Gately quote some beautiful 
Scripture. She did not know how it came in; 
but he was saying, “‘Because the darkness is 
past, and the true light now shineth.’ ” The girl 
heard occasionally afterward the phrases, “re¬ 
conciling all antagonisms,” “agencies of reno¬ 
vation;” heard, that, in a few moments, they 
were talking of the swift-running, the beautiful 
brook they were crossing on a neat plank bridge; 
but, all the while, and when Gately returned her 
parcel at Mr. Furnel’s, the rest of the way home, 


[ and when she laid her head upon her pillow; in 
the morning when she lifted it, (as ehe did in 
lowly thankfulness for a night of text) and all 
! day long, out and in her mind went the peaoeful 
words, “Because the darkness is past and the 
true light shineth.” 

She loved the baby, that day. She loved all 
in the house. She brought in her beautiful arts 
into the arrangement of the table, of the rooms. 
She disposed anew the flowers her mother had 
put into the vases, so that, as the mother said, 
with fond tears gathering, “They didn’t look 
like the same flowers.” The dish of fruit, of 
many kinds, that she placed on the dinner- 
table, was “like a painting,” they all said, 
keeping their eyes upon it. 

The girl sang at night, sitting in the door 
with the baby in her arms and the rest of the 
beloved ones all near. And she had not sang a 
note before, for many and many a day. No one 
remarked upon it; but they stopped talking; 
and the good father, who sat just within the 
door, bent forward to listen; to look at his 
“only girl,” as he was accustomed to call her; 
to wonder at the delicate fashion of her beauty; 
to feel it, all the while, that she had been 
wandering of late from her father’s house, but 
now had come back again; to think within him¬ 
self, that if he did not kill the fatted calf, and 
briog rings and wedding-garments for the dear 
girl, he would bring such love and tenderness as 
should heal her and make her whole again. 

When Julia saw that they all regarded her 
with eyes full of inquiry, as if they were in¬ 
wardly saying, “W’hat has done this for her?” 
she stopped in the midst of her singing, to say 
to them, “It is ‘because the darkness is past, 
and the true light now shineth.’” 

“And it is having such a kind home, and so 
many kind friends, that has saved me,” said the 
girl, later in the evening, when she was sitting 
above 6tairs, at aunt Esther’s feet. “If I had 
had nobody to attend to me, to be as kind as the 
angels are to me, 1 believe I should have died. 
For nobody knows how my heart and my whole 
life seemed torn into shreds! I think very often 
how it must be with those poor creatures who 
have no good home, no kind friends, and who 
are yet cheated and torn as I was. 1 would go 
fifty miles,” her voice trembling, her large* 
earnest eyes filling with tears, “I would go on 
my hands and knees to get to one such poor 
creature, if I could be a help and comfort to 
her.” 

Her aunt kissed her and called her “blessed 
little Julia!” Then vigorously lifting herself 
and the girl together to their feet, she said, 
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“But now, dear, we must go to bed, if we would 
feel strong and clear headed in the morning. 
And we must feel strong and clear-headed, if 
we would have life look bright and pleasant to 
us. This is why I am so strenuous with you 
about your habits of sleep, diet, of bathing, 
walking and so on—that you may be, strong, 
that your life, that all you think, say and do, 
may be clear and full of excellent purpose—full 
of excellent achievement, too. Think of this 
after I’m gone, and take care of yourself, won't 
you, dear?” 

We hardly know how it came about, but it 
was soon so that Gately called every few days 
at Mr. Langdon’s. He had little to say to Julia. 
He brought books, books splendid in style, mo¬ 
mentous in import, lofty and yet calm as heaven 
in spirit; so that it was rest and refreshment 
reading them, holding them in one’s hands, even 
f one did not read. He brought Julia some 
tetter drawing-board, simply saying, as he laid 
t upon a table, in coming in, “ There’s some 
irawing-board, Miss Langdon. You’ll find it 
-fitter than that you are using.” 

He looked at her drawing, sometime, in the 
ourse of each visit, to see what she had been 
oing since he was there before; praising her 


work a little, sometimes—finding fault with it 
far oftener. “You are very capable,” he said 
to her one time, when they had been exchanging 
a few words over her drawing, over his last 
“Art Journal,” and over Southey’s “Life and 
Correspondence,” the book she was at that time 
reading. He said it with very friendly, but at 
the same time, very calm eyes on her face, with 
very friendly, but very calm tones. The girl 
heard it in the same spirit. There was no sud¬ 
den quickening of the light in her eye, of the 
color on her cheek; but she felt strength and 
refreshment in the kind words, as the earth feels 
them in the morning dew. 

For the rest, Gately, with a quick word or 
two, helped Leonard out of some of the knotty 
difficulties in his Latin, that he was carrying 
forward alone; touched his finger to the baby’s 
cheek, and made the lively sounds that set baby 
to making lively sounds back to him; and talked 
with the parents and aunt Esther; especially 
with strong, but gentle-minded aunt Esther. 
And then, Julia, as she sat listening to them, 
understood how excellent and beautiful this life 
can be to those, who, keeping a quiet mastery 
over it, turn it and aU belonging to it, into 
wisdom and light. 


THE PAST. 

BT 8. H. El NO. 


The past comes up before me now, 

The past with all its bliss, 

I did not dream in those gay hours 
Of one so dark as this. 

A Summer sky bent o’er me then, 

Serene, and clear, and fair— 

And though I sought, it were in vain, 

To find a shadow there. 

Bright flowers grew along my path. 

With colors soft and rare, 

I culled the fairest thoughtlessly, 

No hidden thorn was there; 

A smile was ever on my brow, 

A joy within mine eye, 

Alas! I little dreamed how soon 
My happiness would die. 

'Ti 8 ever thus, our childhood hours 
So sweet must pass away: 

Darkness must come to dim the light 
Of every lovely day; 

And o'er the brightest sky be thrown, 
Sooner or later—gloom: 

All hearta must have some trembling chords 
Which fasten to the tomb! 

oi*. XXVIII.—16 


The past comes up before me now, 

I see a soft dark eye, 

Where love, and gentleness, and truth, 
Within its pure depths lie; 

I look upon a broad, smooth brow. 
And place my fingers there, 

And tenderly push back the folds 
Of glossy, raven hair. 

But as my fond touch lingers there, 
That brow grows cold and white. 
And suddenly from out those orbs 
Depart all love and light; 

That noble form is still in death, 

I see it in its shroud: 

The present has come back to me, 

I weep—I sob aloud. 

I strive to still the agony 
Which fills my aching breast. 

So calm the troubled waves which roll 
And bid them “be at rest;” 

And ab, ’tis not in vain I knelt, 

God hears my whispered prayer. 

He says, “Have faith in me, and thou 
Shalt meet thy lost one there!" 
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A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY KAYB1BSY BBOMEBI. 


ACTL—PAS — 

Dramatis Persona .— Mademoiselles, (premiers danseusts at the Aeademie — Hammersmith.) 
Signor.—Musicians.—Boxkeeper.—Spectators.—Linkmen. 


Scene —Interior of a Theatre . At the back is seen the stage, with candles ranged in front for lamps, 
and the sofa for orchestra. Chairs placed round for spectators. 



Enter Spectators, in fall dress. They are 
shown into their chairs by the Boxkeeper, who 
hands to each a sheet of music for play bill. 

Enter Musicians into orchestral sofa, and the 
tuning of imaginary instruments commences. 
Some tune their bellows for violins, some sound 
a few notes on their trumpets of pokers, and 
others ascend the scale on their flutes of walk¬ 
ing-sticks. The Spectators grow impatient, 
stamp upon the floor, and clap their hands, 
when a bell is heard to ring, and 
Enter (on the stage) Signor and Mademoi¬ 
selles. The Spectators raise their lorgnettes to 
Examine them. They are greatly applauded, 


and bow gracefully in acknowledgment The 
Signor is dressed as a Highland chief, with 
tartan scarf over his shoulder, and an ermine 
cuff* hanging from his waist for philibeg. The 
Demoiselles wear the book muslin skirts, and, 
if possible, the black velvet bodices of the Scot¬ 
tish lassies. 

The orchestra performs the celebrated High¬ 
land fling, and the pas commences. During the 
performance the applause increases. At each 
fresh round the Signor jumps higher and higher, 
and the Mademoiselles stamp harder and harder, 
according to the popular notion of the Scottish 
poetry of motion. 



At the conclusion the Dancers are called for¬ 
ward, and bouquets are showered down from all 
quarters. The Signor picks them np, and in the 
fifth position presents them to the Demoiselles. 
Renewed applause. The Dancers bow again 
and again, with their hands on their hearts to 
express their gratitnde. 

The Musicians play “Hail Columbia,” the 
Spectators standing up all the while. At the 


conclusion the audience put on their scarfs and 
hats, and retire highly delighted. 

Enter Linkmen, with ( lanterns, who, touching 
their hair, ask the Spectators, in pantomime, 
whose carriage they are to call. Then, rushing 
into the passage, with their hands on one side of 
their mouths, they shout out the usual, Ltd j 
this-and-that's, or Lady so-and-so’s carriage, 
which is immediately answered by another voiee 
declaring that it stops the way. 
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ACT II.— TIL. 

Dramatis Personas .— Crockery Merchant.—Lady and Gentleman.—Young Thief.— 

His Friends. 

Scene —Interior of the warehouse of Crockery Merchant. In the centre a table covered with plates , 
dishes , and cups. In the front pans arranged near the door of the warehouse. 


Enter Crockery Merchant, with an apron 
on, and his ledger under his arm. Behind Ms 
ear is seen his pen. He seats himself at the 
table and awaits his customers. 

Enter Lady and Gentleman, who desire the 
Merchant to show them his goods. They are 



extremely delighted with the breakfast cups, 
and the Gentleman drawing his pocket-book 
gives two notes for them. The grateful Mer¬ 
chant bows his Customers to the door, and then, 
folding up the notes, he pulls out the drawer 
and places them in the till of his table. Feeling 
exhausted, he throws his handkerchief over his 
eyes, and falls asleep. 

Enter Young Thief on tip-toe. He points to 
the sleeping Merchant, and to his own pocket, 

to show that he intends taking the notes. He 
advances cautiously to the table, and opening 


the till, takes out the notes, and kisses them 
enthusiastically. Thrusting them into his breast, 
he hurries out of the shop, but at the door he 
stumbles over one of the pans, and falls to the 
ground with a crash. He, however, is quickly 
rescued by His Friends, and exit 

The Merchant is aroused. Seeing the till 



open, he is surprised at the absence of his notes. 
He feels in his pocket, but without success, until 
the truth bursts upon him, and he vows ven¬ 
geance upon his despoilers. Seizing his hat and 
umbrella, he prepares to sally forth. But no 
sooner has he reached the door than he is sur¬ 
rounded by the Friends of Young Thief, who 



knock his hat down over his eyes and decamp, 
leaving the poor Merchant groping about in the 
dark, and hitting right and left with his umbrella. 
Exit Merchant. 



ACT III.—PASTIL. 

DramaHs Personae. — Sick Gentleman. —His Wife. —His Daughters.—Doctor. 

Scene —Sleeping apartment in the house of Sick Gentleman. At the end of the room the window - 

curtains are arranged as a bed. 


Enter Sick Gentleman, as pale as flour can 
make him, with his dressing-gown and night¬ 
cap on. He is supported by his His Wife and 
one of Hib Daughters, the other one holding 



the rush-light shade, which shejplaces near the 
bed. The Sick Gentleman is placed on his 


couch, when he is “taken very bad indeed.” 
By showing the whites of his eyes, and panting 
heavily, he greatly alarms his anxious Wife, 
who hands to him his physic, whilst one of the 

& 

Daughters holds a piece of sugar ready for him. 
He blesses them. . 
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LILLY. — TEARS OF TENDERNESS. 


Enter Doctor, with a golded-headed walking- 
stick to his mouth, and huge watch-seals hang¬ 
ing from his fob. He complains of the closeness 
of the room by holding his nose, and orders one 



of the Daughters to light some pastils, which is 
immediately done. 


The Sick Gentleman is much refreshed by the 
; delicious perfume, and expresses his delight by 
constant sniffing. The Doctor feels his pulse, 
and intimates by his actions, that “we must not 
: worry ourselves, but keep ourselves in bed. R 
: After he has looked at the Sick Man’s tongue, 
he, in action, informs the weeping Wife tn4 
: Daughters “that we must have pastils con¬ 
tinually burning.” Then placing his hand be¬ 
hind his back, he receives his card-counter 
; guinea, and leaves the room, followed by Sick 
$ Gentleman, His Wife, and Daughters. 


LILLY. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Lilly’s father was .a baron, 

Was a baron proud and stern, 

Yet did his unloving spirit 

O’er his child, his loved one, yearn. 

O’er his child, the bright-haired Lilly, 

All bis hope and all his pride; 

For ere Lilly’s lips could name her, 

Had her gentle mother died. 

Often he would, gazing proudly 
On his darling’s thoughtful face, 

Think how jewels rare and princely 
Her young brow some day would grace. 

And her Heavenly Father thought too 
Free from all earth’s care and strife; 

On the lily brow of Lilly 

Soon should shine the crown of life. 


Fair the towers of grey old Glenwood, 
When the sun did on them shine; 

But the fairest thing was Lilly, 

Last of Glenwood’s stately line. 

As a sunbeam in the forest, 

Dwelt she in the castle’s gloom; 

Or as flowers, all fresh and dewy, 
Placed within a sick one’s room. 

On the towers of that old castle 
Softly fall the moonbeams now; 

But a purer ray is falling 
On a pure and angel brow. 

Ere the stars began their shining. 

In the evening calm and stilly, 

Heard he not their bright wings rustle 
When the angels came for Lilly? 


TEARS OF TENDERNESS. 


BY BELLA KAUFFELT. 


How beautiful to gaze upon 
The arch that Iris builds; 

And yonder trembling streamletftair, 
Which Sol’s bright radiance gilds; 

But are they half as beautiful, 

And seem they half as meet. 

As are the tears of tenderness 
That deck the fair young cheek? 

When life-storms cast the billows 
Of the spirit waters o'er, 

It must be that their glitt’ring pearls 
Be washed upon the shore: 

Yet may they never, never glow 
On youthful cheeks, I pray; 

But oh, the tears of tenderness, 

How beautiful are they! 


The vain may bind the loveliest wreitb? 
About the brow that’s fair; 

And they may hide the richest gems 
Among the glossiest hair; 

And eyes may vie with yonder stars 
That pierce night’s sable pall; 

And yet the tears of tenderness 
Are brighter than them all. 

I of a mystic river dreamed, 

All lined with golden sand. 

That glowed like fairy jewels laid 
Upon its flower-decked strand; 

And so the human heart should be, 

And, flowing evermore. 

Be casting up the golden sand, 

To deck^he rosy shore. 
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HEALTH AND HAPPINESS* 


BT CHARLES 

It is a trite saying that there can be no hap¬ 
piness without health. The volume before us 
gives the alarming information that a large 
majority of American females are without health. 
Though something of this kind had often been 
said before, we had remained incredulous, but 
after the array of statistics, which Miss Beecher 
presents, we fear there can be no doubt of the 
fact. Fortunately, however, a remedy is at 
hand. In tilts concise little treatise, Miss Beecher 
lays down rules, by which every person, male or 
female, old or young, may enjoy good health, 
unless their constitutions have been irreparably 
injured. We cannot do a greater service to our 
readers than by glancing rapidly at some of her 
suggestions. 

Pure air, sufficient exercise, and a healthy 
condition of the skin are indispensible to health. 
The practice, of which so many are guilty, of 
sitting all day in a close and heated room, or 
sleeping at night in a badly ventilated chamber, 
is none the less fatal because its evil conse¬ 
quences are scarcely noticed at the time. Heated 
air always contains less oxygen than cold air, 
and consequently those breathing it obtain less 
nourishment, from a given quantity, than those 
who inhale a less rarified atmosphere. Yet the 
majority of ladies in winter remain, day after 
day, in rooms heated by furnaces or stoves to 
seventy or seventy-five degrees of Fahrenheit. 
Is it a wonder that their complexions become 
sallow, that they are afflicted with headaches, 
that a general lassitude pervades the system, 
that they grow excessively sensitive to cold, 
that dyspepsia often sets in, or that frequently 
they sink into consumption from sheer want of 
vitality ? 

Equally injurious is the custom of sleeping in 
badly ventilated apartments. The almost uni¬ 
versal practice, especially in cold weather, is to 
lock the doors and shut the windows. When 
we remember that every person vitiates, by 
breathing, a hogshead of air in an hour, the 
injurious consequences of this practice are appa¬ 
rent. The usual period for sleeping is about 
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eight hours, and generally two persons occupy 
one chamber, so that, by morning, ordinary 
sleeping rooms contain at least sixteen hogs* 
heads of air incapable of supporting animal life. 
Any person, who has passed from the pure, 
bracing atmosphere of a winter’s morning, into 
a chamber of this description, will have noticed 
the close, fetid smell of the apartment. Miss 
Beecher very properly recommends that a cur¬ 
rent of air through the chamber should be 
secured, and that, for this purpose, the window 
should be let down an inch or more, according 
to the number of persons occupying the room, 
while a corresponding opening should be made 
at the top of the door, or the door itself left 
slightly ajar. From our own experience we can 
aver that, even in the coldest weather, no in¬ 
jury will result, provided there is no draught 
across the bed. Miss Beecher forcibly remarks 
that if the poisonous matter which pours from 
nose and mouth, and exhales from the skin, 
were colored, so as to be visible, and we should 
see a black or blue vapor accumulating around 
us as fast as the air of a room became vitiated, 
there would be an instant change in the feeling 
and conduct of mankind, in reference to venti¬ 
lation. 

Exercise is another important thing, too much 
neglected, especially by ladies. Wealth/ females 
really do little or nothing, except work in worsted, 
practise music, t*ead novels, take an airing, or go 
to balls. The result is that the muscles are not 
called into proper play, nor the digestive pro¬ 
cess carried on rightly, while the nervous sys¬ 
tem, on the contrary, is overstimulated. Exercise 
in the open air is absolutely necessary to health. 
Walking is one means of obtaining this exer¬ 
cise. Riding on horseback, which Miss Beecher 
strangely omits, is even better however; for no 
other mode of exercise calls the liver into such 
activity, or better develops the muscles of the 
abdomen, which generally are so weak with 
modern females. Household labor affords a 
means of successively exercising, and in an 
agreeable way, the various portions of the body; 
and it is to be regretted that false notions of 
dignity prevent ladies from engaging in it, at 
least to a limited extent. Our grandmothers 
were not ashamed to officiate in their kitchens, 
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and they were notoriously more healthy than 
their fair descendants. Calisthenics are recom¬ 
mended by many, by Miss Beecher among others. 
But daily exercise, of some kind, and part of it 
in the open air, should be sought by every woman 
who wishes to be healthy. 

It is of vital moment to attend to the functions 
of the skin. The perspiration tubes, which per¬ 
meate the cuticle in every direction, have an 
aggregate length of twenty-eight miles, and drain 
away from the body, when in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, five-eighths of the impurities which are ex¬ 
pelled from the human system. It is absolutely 
necessary to keep the skin in a proper condition, 
else these tubes become closed, throwing the im¬ 
purities inward, and thus over-tasking the in¬ 
ternal organs, till chronic diseases are the result, 
or dangerous fevers set in. Bathing is the most 
effectual method of keeping the skin healthy. 
For most persons a daily bath, taken in the 
morning, and followed by rubbing, or exercise, 
till the whole person is in a glow, is absolutely 
necessary. There are some individuals; how¬ 
ever, with whom such frequent bathing does 
not agree. Experience will soon regulate this 
matter. No person, unaccustomed to cold baths, 
should enter on a course of them at once, how¬ 
ever; but should employ tepid water at first, and 
so gradually pass to the cold bath. Miss Beecher 
says that, if a bathing tub is difficult to procure, 
a good substitute is a basin of water, with a 
sponge. A small screen in the chamber, with 
this simple apparatus, answers all the purposes 
of a bath-house. Where invalids, or other per¬ 
sons, cannot be^r the shock of water, friction of 
the limbs is an excellent substitute. The Turks, 
who lead a notoriously indolent life, owe the pre¬ 
servation of their health entirely to their fre¬ 
quent bathing, as well as to the manipulations 
which attend it. We may add that nothing 
equals cold water in preserving the health of 
the skin, and consequently its beauty. 

There are some excellent remarks on dress in 
the volume. Miss Beecher has the sense to see 
that reforms, which, like the proposed Bloomer 


one, make war upon fashion, will never succeed. 
In order, therefore, to remedy the injury derived 
from a weight of skirts pressing on the waist, 
she proposes a pattern for a petticoat to be sup¬ 
ported from the shoulders. The columns of thi* 
Magazine have always discountenanced tight- 
lacing, as injurious alike to the health and to 
the permanent beauty of the form. A property 
constructed corset, patterns of which we have 
often given, we are told by numerous ladies, 
obviates the necessity of tight-lacing, preserve* 
the person from being injured by heavy skirts, 
and maintains the symmetry of the figure. Bat 
as too many corsets are improperly made, and 
as Miss Beecher’s expedient is really an excel¬ 
lent one, we have taken the liberty to have it 
engraved, and it will be found in another part of 
this number. * 

We cannot join in our author’s wholesale con¬ 
demnation of tea and coffee.- The most eminent 
physicians now maintain that these beverages 
fulfil an important purpose in the animal eco¬ 
nomy, by preventing the waste of tissues and 
reducing the amount of food necessary for sub¬ 
sistence. Our own observations lead to similar 
conclusions. It is generally a neglect of exer¬ 
cise, which causes the nervousness, that so often 
is attributed to tea and coffee. There are a few 
persons to whom these beverages are noxious, 
under all circumstances; and an excessive use of 
them is invariably injurious: but that they are 
rather beneficial than otherwise, to the majority 
of those who moderately drink them, is fast be¬ 
coming the opinion of the scientific world. 

We commend this book to general perusal It 
is really worth its weight in gold. What we 
have written, we trust, will be an incentive to 
its purchase; and if so we shall feel, that, in our 
sphere, we have assisted in a good work. If 
the laws of health were thoroughly studied and 
generally observed, American females would not 
only cease to be invalids, but would preserve 
their beauty far into life, instead of losing it o* 
the threshold, as the majority now do. 


THE WIFE. 


It is thy wife, sweet husband, open quick! 

I am a weary wanderer foot-sore; 

My very soul within me turneth sick 
To find thy granite gates are shut so sure 
And I without! It is thy weary wife, 
Hitherward travelling, with painful feet, 
Through light and dark a woeful half of life, 


To meet thee here!—thou saidst we here should meet; 
Describing all this place, ere thou were past 
From my cold arms into the colder night; 

And now, out wearied and outworn at last. 

Fainting with feeble cry and failing sight, 

Down fall’n my husband’s marble home before. 

He hears me not, he sleeps; then death! undo the door 

a. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

COXTUroiD from pass 94. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Alone in the streets of a great city in the 
night time—so young, so beautiful, without a 
home, a dollar or a friend, what could the poor 
girl dot 

Utter hopelessness is almost rest. Catharine 
could not understand this, and wondered within 
herself at the strange apathy that possessed her 
in this the most forlorn moment of her life. 

She wandered on, careless of the direction, 
without object and dreamily. Once or twice she 
sat down on a door-step to rest, but it was only 
for a moment, and when she arose it was to for¬ 
get that a transient repose had been obtained. 
At last in the drear waste of her thoughts she 
remembered the Irish woman who had been so 
kind to her at Bellevue, and around this thought 
centred other reflections that almost amounted 
to a resolution. But even this emotion died 
away when she reflected, that kind as the woman 
was, there existed no means of ascertaing where 
6he lived. 

Still Catharine wandered, and what else could 
she do? Even from the door-steps she might at 
an j moment be driven forth as an intruder. It 
was evidently getting late; the noises of city 
life were gradually hushed, and the growing 
stillness appalled her. Never, in her whole ex¬ 
istence, had she been so utterly alone. 

Awaking from her apathy, as it were from a 
dull dream, she found herself upon the corner 
of two streets, on the east side of the town. 
The stores were all closed, and the streets on 
either hand almost deserted. 

“Where can I go?—what will become of me?” 
she murmured, looking around with affright. 
“Will no one have pity on me?” That moment 
a woman passed her carrying a basket of clothes 
on her arm. 

“She is going home,*’ said Catharine, gazing 
after her through the blinding tears that filled 
her eyes. 

“Did you speak to me, ma’am?" inquired 
the* woman, turning back at the sound of her 
voice. 


A faint cry broke from the poor girl, and 
seizing the woman joyfully by the arm, she 
called out, 

“Oh, is it you?—is it you?" 

Mary Margaret Dillon set down her basket in 
utter astonishment, and seizing the hand that 
detained her shook it heartily. 

“Well, if this isn’t something, innyhow; me 
jist thinking of ye, and here ye are to the fare 
area; but ye’r looking white as me apron yet, 
bad luck to the doctors—come by, and let us 
have a word of talk togither.” 

“Will you let me go with you?” inquired 
Catharine, anxiously, for she had been so often 
and so cruelly rebuffed that this kindness 
scarcely seemed real. 

“Will I let ye go with me, bliss ye’r sowl, 
that’s a question to put to a Christian woman, 
now, isn’t it? In course I let ye go with me; 
why not?” 

“But I have no home, nor a cent in the world; 
everybody has abandoned me—I haven’t a friend 
in the wide world." 

“Hist, now, that’s talkin’ traison and rank 
hathenism. Where d’ye think is Mary Margaret 
Dillon, with her strong hands and a shanty over 
her head which no one else has a right to, 
baring a triflin’ claim on the lot o’ ground. 
Isn’t that a home for ye, I’d like to know?” 

“But I shall be trouble-—I shall crowd you," 
faltered Catharine, trembling with anxiety to 
have her objections overruled. 

“Did ye ever see a poor man's house so full 
that one more couldn’t find a corner to rest; in 
faix, if ye did, it wasn’t in the cabin of an out 
and out Irishman,” persisted Margaret, lifting 
her basket of clothes and settling herself for a 
walk. “Come along, no’; I want ye to see the 
childer, bliss ’em, and the old mon, to say nothin' 
of the pig and three geese, that’ll be proud as 
anythin’ to have ye for company.” 

“ Thank you—thank you with my whole heart. 
I will go; perhaps I can do something to pay 
for the trouble,” said Catharine, to whom this 
vision of a home seemed like a glimpse of 
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paradise, and folding her shawl about her she 
prepared to move on with a feeling almost of 
cheerfulness, certainly of intense gratitude. 

“No trouble in life,” answered Margaret, 
briskly. “ The old mon and the childer *11 just 
resave ye as if ye was one of ’em. Come along, 
come along, and we’ll have a taste of supper 
and a drop of tae as a remimbrance of this 
matein atween old friends, d’ye see?” 

“Let.me help with your basket.” 

“No, no, jist be aisy there; ye’re not strong 
enough for that, and faix it’s a sin and a shame 
that sich a dilicate young crathur should iver 
be put to the work; home or not, my opinion is 
ye’r a bom lady, and that I’ll stick to agin the 
world.” 

They walked on together, Margaret talking 
cheerfully, and Catharine mingling some painful 
thoughts with her gratitude. 

“Mary Margaret,” she said, at length, in a 
low, mournful voice, “you will never turn 
against me, as the others have, because I cannot 
give you proof that—that the poor baby they 
hurried away from me was honestly mine; you 
will take my word for it, I feel almost sure!” 

“I don’t want ye’r word; one look in ye’r 
purty face is enough for me, and I’d stand up 
for ye agin the whole universe, with old Ireland 
to the fare.” 

“Thank you—God bless you for that, Mar¬ 
garet,” answered Catharine, and for the first 
time in many days a smile broke over her face. 
“You are so honest and so kind, Margaret, I 
could not bear that you should think ill of me.” 

Margaret did not answer at once, but walked 
on thoughtfully. 

“In course,” she said at last, “I belave ivery 
word ye tell me; but if it wasn’t so—if ye had 
been a poor, desaved crathur instid of the swate, 
innicent ye are, I wouldn’t turn agin ye anyhow. 
It ain’t Christian, and, accordin’ to my idees, it 
ain’t modest for a woman to hold a poor, fallen 
feller crathur in the gutter foriver and iver. 
The blissed Savior, who was holier than us all, 
didn’t do it, and, by all the blissed saints, Mary 
Margaret Dillon niver will.” 

Catharine drew a deep sigh. 

“Don’t sigh in that way, darlint,” exclaimed 
Margaret, kindly. “D’ye know that ivery time 
ye draw a deep breath like that it drinks a drop 
of blood from ye’r heart? Don’t sigh agin, that’s 
a darlint.” 

“I was thinking,” replied Catharine, “how 
much worse it would have been for me if I had 
really been so wicked as they think I am; it 
seems to me as if I must have laid down on the 
first door-step and died. Nothing but my own 


sense of right has given me strength to live— 
and after all, what have I to live for now?” 

“Hist, darlint, hist, this is talkin’ like a 
hathen. Ye’re to live because the blissed Savior 
thinks it’s good for ye, and that’s enough for a 
Christian. Besides, it’s mane and low-lived to 
give way wid the first dash of trouble, especial!/ 
when we see every day that the Savior makes jc 
strong and more determined.” 

Catharine submitted to this rebuke for her 
momentary repining with gentle patience. The 
simple piety and honest good sense of Mary 
Margaret had its effect upon her, and before she 
reached the shanty where the good woman Kvei 
something of hopefulness sprang up in her heart 
She could not help but feel that there was some¬ 
thing providential in her meeting with the good 
Irish woman at the moment of her utmost need, 
and this gave strength to many hopeful impulses 
that are always latent in the bosom of the 
young. 

The shanty to which Mary Margaret con 
ducted her guest stood in a vacant lot, high ip 
in the city. It was a rustic affair, composed of 
boards mingled with the odds and ends from oli 
buildings, that Michael Dillon had been engaged 
in demolishing during his experience as a labor¬ 
ing man. Indeed, Michael was a very favorable 
specimen of metropolitan squatter sovereignty, 
and had succeeded in securing no inconsiderable 
means of creature comfort around him, thoagh 
another man was owner of the soil. He had 
managed when out of work to wall in a little 
patch of land, in a rude, loose way, it is true, 
which he denominated the garden, and some 
dozen or two of fine cabbages, as many hills of 
potatoes, and a cucumber vine, where great, ple¬ 
thoric, yellow cucumbers were ripe with seeds, 
gave color and force to Michael’s assumption. 

In addition to these substantiate, Mazy Mar¬ 
garet had contributed her share of the useful 
and picturesque by planting nasturtians all along 
the low, stone wall, which clothed the rude 
stones with a sheet of gorgeous blossoms, and 
gave it the look of an immense garland flung 
upon the ground. 

Thus hedging her husband’s usefulness in 
with flowers, the province of a true woman, 
Mary Margaret bad helped to win a gleam of 
the beautiful from the rude, stony soil fro* 
which Michael toiled to wrest a portion of their 
daily food. 

I have often thought that true goodness, in a 
woman at least, is always accompanied with 
gleamings of fine taste. Certain it is, Mary 
Margaret had managed to impart no common 
show of rustic effect to her little, board shanty. 
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Its door and simple window was entwined with 
morning-glories and scarlet runners that took 
the morning sunshine beautifully, and on a rainy 
day shed gleams of red and purple all over the 
front of the shanty, tangling themselves and 
peeping out in unexpected crevices even among 
the slates on the roof. Indeed, they encroached 
on the province of a mock-orange that for two 
years had kept possession of the roof, and even 
the sturdy vine was obliged to drop its golden \ 
fruit among the purple and red bells of the 
morning glory, and even to creep off to the back 
of the shanty, where no one could see the rich¬ 
ness and symmetry of its fruits. 

Then there was a sweet-briar bush indigenous 
to the soil, which Mary Margaret had pruned 
and caressed into profuse luxuriance, at one 
end of her dwelling, and though it was dark, 
the scent of this bush greeted Catharine as she 
approached the dwelling; with this pleasant 
sensation she entered her new home almost 
cheerfully. 

The shanty was divided by a board partition 
into two small rooms, not so untidy as to be 
repulsive, but rather close to one entering from 
the fresh night air. The ante-room contained a 
bed, in which Mary Margaret’s sterner half lay 
sound alseep, after a hard day’s toil beneath the 
hod. 

“Whist a bit, while I light the lamp,” said 
Mary Margaret, raking the embers in a portable 
furnace so hurriedly together that the sparks j 
flew all around her, “let the ould man slape his \ 
All, he must be up and at work by six in the j 
morning.” s 

Catharine hardly drew her breath, for she was j 
seized with a terror lest the sleeping man should 
awake and resent her intrusion into his dwelling. 

“Sit down foment the furnace, while I boil a 1 
sup of water for the tay,” whispered the hostess, j 
kindling her tin lamp, “jist give Michael’s coat 
and hat a toss and take the chair yerself, for, 
faix, ye look tired and white enough for any- j 
thing.” 

Catharine sat down, for she was indeed quite 
exhausted, and relieved of the anxiety that had 
tortured her so long, she almost fell asleep while 
Mary Margaret made her tea, and cut the loaf i 
which had been carefully put aside for the 
family breakfast. 

There was no £ much refinement in Mary Mar¬ 
garet’s method of serving up her meals; but 
she certainly made an effort to render things 
rather genteel than otherwise. A clean sheet, 
taken from a pile of clothes ready to be sent 
home, was folded twice and laid on the table for 
a cloth, and Mary brought forth an old china 
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oup in an earthenware saucer, which' she gar¬ 
nished with a pewter spoon, as an especial honor 
to her guest As for herself, she sipped her 
portion of the “ tay” daintily from a little, tin 
cup that belonged to the youngest child. 

With all its drawbacks, this was a delicious 
meal to poor Catharine, and she partook of it 
with a sense of gratitude so full and gushing 
that it amounted almost to happiness. Two or 
three times she turned her eyes upon Mary 
Margaret and made an effort to thank her, but 
the words were lost in a gush of emotions, and 
she could only falter out, 

“Oh, Mrs. Dillon, how I want to thank you 
for all this, but no human being ever was so 
poor, I have not even words.” 

She spoke with some energy, add before Mrs. 
Dillon could protest against all this waste of 
gratitude which she was just attempting, a cry 
arose from the bed on one side of Dillon, which 
was echoed by a half-smothered response that 
came from under the blankets close by the wall. 
Catharine started to her feet. The faintest cry 
of an infant was enough to thrill every drop of 
blood in her veins. 

“Whose—whose child is that?” she inquired, 
breathlessly, “surely I heard two voices?” 

“In course ye did, and why not?” said Mar¬ 
garet, with a baby under one arm, while she 
plunged about among the blankets for the little 
creature next the wall. “Come out here, ye 
strappin little felly, and show yer beautiful 
eyes to the lady. Isn’t he a beauty, all out ?” 

Impelled by a strong yearning, Catharine held 
out her arms for the child, who turned his great, 
blue eyes wonderingly upon the lamp, while the 
poor young creature was striving to fix them on 
herself. But the child was obstinate, and she 
sat gazing on it through a mist of tears, so sadly, 
so wrapped in fond sorrow, that you would have 
wept at the very attitude, it was bo full of silent 
pathos. 

“Whose—whose is it?” she asked, “both can¬ 
not be yours.” 

“Ye’re right in that entirely,” answered 
Margaret, pouring some milk into the tin cup 
she had been drinking from and placing it on 
the embers in the furnace. “It’s the nurse child, 
ye have.” 

“And who is its mother?” faltered Catharine, 
pressing the child fondly to her bosom, and 
laying her pale cheek to its warm little face. 

“Ye remimber the poor young crathur that 
had the cot next to yours?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, she died, they told me often.” 

“And they told you nothin’ but the truth. 
She died, poor, misfortunate soul, and only that 
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I wouldn’t stand by and see the baby starve 
to death by her side, it might have been buried 
on her bosom. I had a fight wid the nurse, bad 
luck to her; but the doctor stood by me, and so 
the little thing got a fair start in the world; 
fair, but she’s a wicked crathur, that nurse.” 

“I believe she was, I am sure of it!” answered 
Catharine, in a mournful under-tone. “Do you 
know I sometimes think that my own poor little 
baby might have lived, if she had taken care of 
it? Such a large, beautiful—ah, if it had but 
lived—if it had but lived, nothing could make 
me quite miserable! Oh, Mrs. Dillon, poor, help¬ 
less, and deserted as I am, I would give the 
whole world, if it were mine, only to hold his 
child in my arms as I do this poor, little mother¬ 
less baby. He has left me—he has left me, but 
I know that I should worship his child.” 

“Hist, now hist, or ye’ll be afther wakin the 
old man, though he does not sleep like a pavin 
stone in gineral; and ye’ll be afther breakin the 
heart in me busom, too, if ye take on so. Here, 
feed the poor baby wid a dhrop of the warm 
milk, while I give this little spalpeen a turn. 
It’ll aise your heart, never fear!” 

Here Mary Margaret began shaking her boy, 
and scolding him heartily for greediness, bring¬ 
ing various charges against him as a young spal¬ 
peen and a thaif of the worldt, and in this torrent 
of superfluous words, the tears that had been 
crowding to her eyes were dispersed, and she sat 
up as a strong-minded woman once more. 

“Ye asked me about the baby there,” she 
said, at length, without appearing to notice the 
tears that rained from poor Catharine’s eyes. 
“ That hathenish nurse was nigh gettin the upper 
hands of me. Would ye belave it she let on to 
the doctor that it was drinkin I’d been when the 
heavy sickness fell on me after takin a sup of 
yer medicine, and he, poor innocent, belaved her, 
an took away the child that I was fond of amost 
as if it was my own flesh and blood.” 

Catharine looked up and inquired how it came 
about that she got the child back again. 

“This is the way,” answered Margaret. “I 
suw the woman they gave the poor thing to, and 
the heart in me bosom felt like a could stone. 
There was starvation and murther in her faoe. 
more than that, she was faregathing wid the 
nurse, an that was another rason agin her. Well, 
wid these feelins I couldn’t eat or sleep wid 
thinkin of the child, for it seemed to me as plain 
as the sun that some harm was intended the 
little soul. So afore they sent me away from the 
hospital I inquired, aisy, ye know, where the 
woman that had got me baby lived, and it turned 
out that an acquaintance of my own was in the 


same tinament. So after a week was over, I 
went to visit my acquaintance—d’ ye see—sad 
in an aisy sort o’ way asked about the worms 
and the baby. It was just as I had thought, 
the woman was niver at home, but went out to 
her reglar day’s works, laving the poor littli 
orphan all alone in a basket, sound asleep, to 
consequence of the laudnum and such like drops. 
I went into the room to see it, and there it hj 
in an old basket on a heap of rags wid its little 
eyes shut, and a purple ring under ’em. It had 
famished away till its own mother, if she had 
lived, wouldn’t a known it. 

“Well, I couldn’t stand that, so without sajin 
a word I up an takes the crathur in my arms, 
and walks off to the Alms-house in the Park, 
and there I laid the child that still slept like a 
log, down afore the gintlemen that sit there for 
the good o* the poor, ivery day of the blessed 
year, and says I, 

“ ‘Are ye fathers and gintlemen,* says I, ‘to 
sit here while the poor orphan child that ye 
should be fathers to,* says I, ‘are bein starred 
and poisoned with black dhrops under yer honor¬ 
able noses?* says I. Wid that, afore the gintle- 
men could say a word for themselves, I unfolded 
the rags that the baby was wrapped in, and kid 
its little legs an arms huddled together like s 
faggot afore ’em, and says I agin, 

“ ‘Look here, if yese got the heart for it, u 
see for yerselves.’ Thin one of the gintlemen 
up an spake for himself, and says he, 

“ ‘The nurses are all compelled to bring their 
children here for inspection once in two weeks, 
an the time has but just gone by; how can this 
be?’ an he was mighty sorry an put out, I could 
see that plain enough. 

“ ‘Yes,* says I, ‘that’s the truth,’ says I, ‘but 
it’s aisy enough to borrya show baby when ivery 
house where these poor orphans go is ronnin 
over wid ’em, and young babies are all alike ss 
peas in a pod,* says I, ‘and it must be a cate 
man to know any of ’em from one time to another. 
Just wait a bit,’ says I, ‘if ye don’t belaveme, 
and I’ll bring the very baby that was brought 
here in the place of this. It’s a plump, hearty 
little felly, and belongs to an acquaintance of my 
own.’ 

“ ‘Can this be true?’ says one of the gintlema 
to another. 

“ * True as the gospel,* says I, spakin up boldly, 
‘ye’ve been praisen that hathen of a nurse fori 
baby that didn’t belong til ye, and this poorth^ 
has been starved down to nothin.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says the gintlemen, for he was ank 
gentlemen, says he, ‘ I’ll send an officer for this 
woman, and she shall never, to her dying dsy, 
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have another child from this department. But 
what can we do wid the poor crathur? We must 
send for a nurse that oan be trusted at once.’ 

“Thin my heart ris into my mouth, and I hug¬ 
ged the baby to me, and says I, wid the tears 
in my eyes, says I, ‘Let me have the child to 
nurse, I’ll be a mother til it, an more too, if 
that’ll satisfy ye.’ 

“Well, the long and short of it was, they 
thanked me kindly for comin, and give me the 
)abjr, wid a dollar a week for takin care of it. 
3 o when the nurse came home, expectin *to find 
t dead in its basket, there was nothin for her 
>ut a bundle of rags, and a perlice officer to take 
ler down to the Park ” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Catharine, with a 
inrst of gratitude, kissing the child again and 
gain. “It was a brave act, Mrs. Dillon, and 
be child will live to bless you for it as—as I 

o!” 

“In course he will,” replied Mary Margaret, 
for it’s just a myracle the saints might wonder 
t that he lived at all. At first, ye see, considerin 
is starvin condition, I just give me own little 
dly the could shoulder, and turned him over to 
le tin porriger, but he got on well enough niver 
ar; and the little stranger begun to thrive as 
b niver see in yer born days.” 

“He has indeed found a kind mother,” said 
itharine, thoughtfully. “But how long will 
ey let you keep him?” 

“Well, it’s two years that they put the babies 
nurse, I’m tould,” answered Mary, reluct* 
tly. 

“And after that?” 

“Thin they are sent up to the Alms-house, 
d after that bound out.” 


Catharine became very thoughtful, and turned 
her eyes away from the child as if its innocent 
face gave her pain. 

“Niver mind,” interposed her hostess, inter¬ 
preting her look with that subtle magnetism with 
which one true womanly heart reads another. 

“A great many things may happen in two 
years, with the blessings of the saints, so don’t 
be getting down-hearted, there’s a God above' 
all!” 

“I know it,” answered Catharine, gazing with 
sad tenderness on the child once more; “but it 
makes my heart ache to think what may become 
of this poor baby.” 

“There now, hand it over, and go to your bed 
with the childer, it’s gettin down in the mouth. 
Ye are on all for not eatin a hearty male whin 
ye had it to the fare,” exclaimed Mary Mar¬ 
garet, depositing her offspring by its sleeping 
father, and reaching out her arms for the other 
child. “There, there, go yer ways now; just 
push the child aisy a one side, and make yerself 
comfortable on half their straw bed on the floor, 
and a comfortable bed may ye find it.” 

Catharine arose to obey this hospitable com¬ 
mand, but Mary Margaret called her back. 

“See here, isn’t it ns like the holy cross now 
as two paes ?” she said, putting the soft hair back 
from the baby’s temple, and revealing a crimson 
mark that really had a cruciform appearance, 
small and delicate as it was. 

“Isn’t he born to be a saint now!” exclaimed 
the Irish woman, exultingly. 

“Or a martyr perhaps,” said Catharine, and 
she walked sadly into the little room pointed out 
by her hostess. 

(to b* continued.) 


I NEVER CAN FORGET. 


BT FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Though months and years have pass’d away 
Since last wo fondly met; 

That blessed hour so dear to me 
Is in my memory set; 

And like the star that keeps its watch, 

Upon a moonlit sea, 

80 shall my heart forever keep 
A constant watch for thee. 

Thou art to me a chosen star, 

To cheer my path through life, 

To shed a calm and deep repose 
Upon my passion’s strife! 


And thy sweet image ever shall 
Be in my memory set; 

For while one hope still clings to me, 

I never can forget. 

The parent bird may leave her young 
To starve within its nest; 

The motter may forsake the child 
That clings upon her breast; 

But I shall worship thy pure star 
Deep in my memory set; 

And though all things below my change, 
I never can forget. 
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WHAT THE NEW H0U8E COST. 


BY EMILE 80UVE8TRE. 


We had been married several years, and our 
income had gradually increased. My business 
requiring much walking, I easily persuaded 
myself that some sort of a carriage was neces¬ 
sary; and accordingly I bought a cabriolet, 
engaged a groom, and hired a stable and coach¬ 
house. 

Not a month passed without some addition to 
our furniture, or some new ornament; and we 
began to discover a thousand inconveniences 
about our abode, until then unperceived The 
situation was not good, the house mean in ap¬ 
pearance, the staircase dark, and the garden too 
small. After hesitating for sometime, we began 
to speak seriously of taking a house in the new 
part of the town. 

The matter was discussed in a family council, 
and aunt Roubert decidedly opposed the plan: 
she maintained that with the addition of extra 
rooms to those we now occupied, we ought to 
find our present abode sufficiently commodious; 
that two movings were as bad as a fire, and that 
the old furniture, when once removed, would be 
transformed, for the most part, into rotten planks 
and rusty nails. 

“In my time,” said she, “whatever were the 
changes of fortune, we were born, we lived, and 
we died, under the same roof-tree The money 
we made or gained was invested in land or com¬ 
merce ; it wa9 not squandered in buving infirmi¬ 
ties, under the name of fashion; anano one then 
was too nice to sleep on the. bed his father had 
occupied before him. Thus generation suc¬ 
ceeded generation, and dwellings, instead of 
being known by numbers, had each their separate 
name. Every street formed one large family, 
where every one knew everybody, and towns 
were not then, what they are now-a days, mere 
inns, where the last-comer is unacquainted with 
even the name of his predecessor.” 

I endeavored to defend the present age by ex¬ 
plaining the advantages arising from this modern 
mobility, which aimed at one great unity, and 
only destroyed private associations when neces¬ 
sary for the good of society in general. 

“Trove it as you will,” replied aunt Roubert, 
interrupting my disquisition on mankind, “it is 
not the less true, that it is no longer the fashion 
to lay by for a rainy day, but that you eat the 


game as soon as it is killed. It seems to ne, 
dear friend, as if your generation lived in fur¬ 
nished apartments on this our good Lord’s earth: 
the moment the income of any of you increases, 
you change your lodging. Yourself, for example, 
who are one of the most reasonable: yesterday 
your dwelling was all that you could wish, to-day 
you cannot stir your elbows. One would almost 
imagine that prosperity was a complaint of a 
dropsical nature, for where formerly you were 
quite at your ease, you can now no longer turn.” 

And then my wife, Marcelle, in her turn, tried 
to justify the proposed change. She proved to 
her aunt that our circumstances had altered; 
that the children, as they grew up, required 
more accommodation; that my greater amount 
of business created fresh obligations: but at 
would be rectified by moving; and that once 
done, we should not want to change again fur 
our whole lives. 

My father, who had taken no share in the dis¬ 
cussion, now interrupted her, saying, with t 
smile, 

“You are mistaken, dear girl, in fancying 
such a thing, for each place has its own pecu¬ 
liar atmosphere, which cannot be transported. 
Whoever takes up new habits and acquaintances, 
becomes himself transformed.” 

In spite of all that these experienced friends 
could say, we decided to move; and soon hired 
a new and elegant house, in a more fashionable 
quarter. But, when we were established in this 
abode, we were astonished to see how dingy 
the furniture looked. Even aunt Roubert was 
shocked. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed, “yourfor- 
niture spoils all; it's like a rag hanging from a 
gilded balcony. My dear friends, if you hare 
the least feeling for the beautiful, you will 
forthwith send all your movables through the 
window.” 

Without precisely following this advice, we 
saw plainly that we must make some alteration; 
and after consulting our cash-box, we decided 
upon selling our present furniture. 

The sale of the old stock did not produoe Tery 
much; while, on the other hand, the purchase of 
that which was to replace it cost a great deal; 
for Marcelle displayed, in every article she 
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chose, the excellent taste which she was well- 
lcnown to possess. Commenting, in her own 
■way, upon Plato’s maxim, the beautiful it the 
reflection of the good , she chose all the most 
elegant and recherche articles she could find. 
I was a little startled at the bills presented to 
roe, but she proved that good things were never 
dear, and made me in fact clearly comprehend 
how perfectly ruinous economy was! 

For the rest, our house was charming; the 
few pieces of our former furniture that we had 
retained, were either arranged in the shadiest 
corners, or hidden behind their more brilliant 
successors; and everywhere damask, velvet, 
muslin, and silken cords and tassels met the 
eye! M&rcelle glided through it all with the 
ready graceful ease which woman so soon know 
how to assume in the midst of luxury. One 
would have thought, on seeing her, that she had 
never done aught than rustle in silk, and that 
her dainty foot had never pressed otlfer than 
Aubusson carpets. 

For myself—I felt singularly embarrassed at 
the imposing splendor which glittered around 
me, and by the various directions and prohibi¬ 
tions published by the presiding genius of the 
palace. It was forbidden to put one’s feet upon 
the rails of the chairs, to lay our hat upon the 
satin-wood table, to leave a book upon the velvet 
couph, or to sit down on the causeuse, the 
springs of which were too weak to bear my 
manly weight, or even to touch the cords of the 
curtains, of which I was assured, I, in my re¬ 
veries, unravelled the tassels. Forbidden this— 
forbidden that—forbidden the other—I read the 
word prohibition upon the walls, the furniture, 
my head, and my feet! Ah, how I regretted my 
old worn leathern arm-chair, from which, in my 
hours of meditation, I could leisurely, and with¬ 
out fear of rebuke, extract the horse-hair through 
some gaping rent! How I sighed, as I thought 
of my little deal table, that 1 freely dug and 
notched with my pen-knife, when my rebellious 
thoughts refused to arrange themselves, or an¬ 
swer me! However, I became at last accus¬ 
tomed to these embarrassing luxuries. If I lost 
somewhat in independence, the eye at least was 
pleased, as it rested on those charming sump- 
tuosities. The change is very gradual; never¬ 
theless, certain it is, that a kind of mental 
intoxication takes possession of those surrounded 
by luxury; one becomes proud of, enjoys being 
in the midst of, so much velvet and gilt-headed 
nails, and ends by having a much better opinion 
of himself, and thinking rather wosse of others. 

Of course, this does not take place all at 
once, but gradually, and by imperceptible doses. 


Vanity resembles the fatal miasmas, whose poison 
we inhale under a sky as blue as the sapphire, 
and in a breeze seemingly laden only with per¬ 
fume. 

Our fashionable neighbors called on us, and 
gradually we fell into their expensive and showy 
habits. I bought a calash for Marcelle, in addi¬ 
tion to my cabriolet. Our children, from con¬ 
stantly mixing with theirs, were obliged to adopt 
the same expensive costume; and our table, to 
which it became necessary to invite them occa¬ 
sionally, grew every day morC costly. Thus, 
though my income increased annually, I never 
grew any richer. 

Aunt Roubert often reminded us, that he who 
does not save is always poor, for he is ever at 
the mercy of the future; and she never visited 
us without making some reference or other to 
the fable of the ant and the grasshopper. We 
perfectly agreed with her as to the truth of all 
she said, but we allowed the means of reforma¬ 
tion to slip by. 

At last, however, we became seriously alarmed 
at the increasing amount of our expenses, and 
calling a family counsel, we began to discuss the 
budget; Marcelle, as minister of finance, brought 
forward all her accounts, and submitted them to 
our examination. 

The first item which struck us as large, was 
the rent; and aunt Roubert repeated all her for¬ 
mer objections to our present residence, to which 
Marcelle replied with the doctrine of a thing once 
done cannot be undone / She acknowledged her 
fault, and did not defend its consequences; they 
were quite at liberty to condemn the past, pro¬ 
vided the present was not touched upon. 

Then came the calash and cabriolet, and I, in 
my turn, proved that the latter was indispensible, 
and that the former once bought was no longer 
much expense. 

Next came the table; Marcelle observed that 
it was a business necessity to invite to dinner 
those to whom I was either the patron or the 
protege, as the dinner-table was often the only 
place where certain persons could meet, and cer¬ 
tain matters be arranged; and according to her 
opinion these dinners ought properly to be in¬ 
cluded amongst business expenses. 

Then we attacked the matter of dress; but 
here again we found our necks enclosed within 
the yoke of custom, and, willing slaves, we de¬ 
clared it to be impossible for us to dress differ¬ 
ently from those with whom we associated, and 
that the elegant appearance of Clara and Leon, 
was dictated not by choice, but by stern neces¬ 
sity. Marcelle assured us that no one deplored 
i more deeply than herself, the extremes to which 
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modern fashions were now carried; that though 
her daughter did wear silks, it was contrary to 
what, if 6he were able, she should choose; and 
that her son’s velvet jacket was a sore trial to 
her. But then surely this was better than, by 
dressing otherwise, to make themselves remark¬ 
able, and she was very sure that the most certain 
way of making her children hate simplicity, was 
to render it a matter of humiliation to them. 

We turned to the subject of servants, and I 
had no difficulty in proving that I required the 
servioes of the man-servant, and Marcella as 
clearly showed that she could not possibly do 
with less t^an two maids. The sole diminution 
in our expenses that appeared feasible was a re¬ 
duction in the wages we gave. 

The principal items relating to the garden, 
journeys, interior improvements, evening parties, 
and correspondence, were all successively ex- 
aupned, and supported as indispensible; and my 
father came to the conclusian that it was with 
domestic as with state budgets, they were dis¬ 
cussed merely to prove that there was nothing 
to alter in them; but Marcelle begged to differ 
with hini on this point, and proposed several 
minor retrenchments. 

First, that we should leave off subscribing to 
two journals, and for the present buy no more 
new books. We had, till now, employed work¬ 
people of standing, whose terms it was impos¬ 
sible to, dispute, but, thanks to competition, we 
might get our work done elsewhere for far less. 
Marcelle had already ohanged her laundress and 
seamstress, and would, therefore, have courage 
to continue this reform. Again, we had been at 
great expense for private masters for our chil¬ 
dren, and this might be lessened, by sending 
Clara and Leon to one of the fashionable morning 
schools. All these changes would produce a con¬ 
siderable diminution in our expenditure, and 
would lead to many others it was impossible to 
enumerate. 

Aunt Roubert had listened in silence to all this 
as she sat at her knitting, and at the conclusion 
said, with an emphatic shrug of her shoulders, j 

“You’ll not save a hundred crowns with all 
these reforms; take my word for it.** 

Marcelle loudly declared it would be more. 

“Well,” replied her aunt, “we will say a 
thousand francs, if you like; what a handsome 
portion that will make for your daughter, and 
how greatly it will assist in putting your son 
forward in the world!” 

“Without taking into account,” added my 
father, seriously, “that you, who cannot dis- j 
pense with one of the many superfluities of your 
table, are determining to deprive your mind of 


its daily bread. You must have the same amoral 
of luxury to which you have accustomed your¬ 
selves, but you mean to exact it at a lower price 
from those who earn their subsistence by sup¬ 
plying you with it. In fact, you find it easier to 
economize upon the instructors of your chDdrm 
than upon your horses and carriage!” 

Marcelle changed countenanoe, and would 
have attempted to defend hefrpelf, but my father 
took her hand, saying, as he kissed her forehead, 

“Nay, dear daughter, do not seek excuse?: 
you did not properly reflect: it was, I know so 
! lack of kindness which made you think of such 
j: arrangements; but, alas, how many there ate 
who practise what you propose! Down from the 
great lady, who, during Lent, dines herself as 
usual, but makes the rest of her household flut 
as a penance for their and her own sins; what 
numbers there are who would willingly profit by 
reforms, so long as they themselves are sot 
affected by them! This is one of the conse¬ 
quences of a too highly-flavored prosperity; it 
deadens to a certain degree our sense of justice, 
enervates us, and we become gradually accus¬ 
tomed to leave the burden to be borne by others, 
and are ourselves constantly adding to it, whilst 
taking no share in the toil. Believe me, dev 
children, better not attempt to economize at all, 
than do so upon the hardly earned wages of the 
laborer.” 

We did indeed find that the only way was 
really to make a firm stand against the expensive 
habits we had allowed to grow up among or. 
For the rest, the money spent was not the only 
evil; the loss of liberty, time, and health, weighed 
far more heavily upon me. The visits we were 
obliged to make and receive, left us not a moment 
to ourselves: we had to renounce our family 
meetings, and my father and aunt Roubert only 
saw us now at rare intervals. 

I began to feel we were becoming unfitted for 
this social intercourse. In neglecting our duties 
to satisfy the world, all that we accorded to our 
acquaintances were so many deprivations to our 
friends. 

Things at last came to a crisis. We resolved 
to break up our establishment, and return to 
our old mode of life. We sold the calash, 
abandoned our dinner parties, and gave no more 
balls. In a word, we left the circles of what if 
called “fashionable society.” 

And we are all the happier for it At fire^ 
indeed, life seemed dull, for we missed the ex¬ 
citement; but gradually a healthy state of feel¬ 
ing returned; and now there is nothing Marcelle 
and I so much enjoy as a quiet, domestic evening. 
Aunt and father have found their way back to 
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our fireside; and the children are no longer 
Btrangers to us, as they were when we were 
more fashionable. 


My savings now amount to a considerable 
sum, and I have the consciousness, that when 
I die, my children will not be penniless. 


AN ALLEGORY! 

BT ADELAIDE H. BIDDLES. 


A boundless se% girt only by the sky, 

Was stretched in one unlimited expanse; 

The eddying waters madly dashed on high, 

As though they whirled in some wild phantom 
dance. 

A fragile bark came over that dark space, 

And on its deck was many a pallid form, 

Who clasped their hands, and prayed with upturned 
face, 

O’er which oft swept bright flashes of the storm. 

Still on they went! # The dark night darker grew, 
From Heaven’s arch crept out no silver ray; 

Yet still the prayer rose from that trembling crtw, 
As with deep faith they watched the coming day; 

When o’er the waves a ray of light there came, 

Dim and uncertain, as it rose and fell; 

They steered their bark for that pale, trembling flame, 
As though lured on by an enchanter’s spell. 

Bat as they neared the beetling cliff that bore, 
Upon its top the beacon’s fiery crest, 

Dark airy forms would from the waters soar, 

And wave them back from their long hoped for rest. 

Tet still unmindful of each spectral form, 

They steered in silent hope to that far rook, 

Though every moment gushes of the storm 

Caused their frail bark to quiver ’neath the shock. 

The rock was reached! Their feeble footsteps pressed 
With heartfelt joy its rugged sloping side, 

And sinking down on that rough shore of rest, 
With holy trust their God they glorified. 

Bat there the beacon’s ray still fainter grew, 

At last expired, and dark was all again; 

The shrill and shrieking night-wind round them blew, 
And on their heads boat wildly the dense rain. 


Yet even then bright Hope forsook them not, 

And no faint thrill of terror o'er them crept 
They laid them down on that bleak, lonely spot, 
And with the faith of childhood’s soul, they 
slept 

The storm passed by, and then the morning’s light 
Crept o'er the Heavens, robed in sunny rays, 

The sleepers woke, but to their wondering sight 
No rock or stormy ocean met their gaze. 

But spread before them was a land of bloom, 
Bejeweled o’er with amaranthine flowers, 

Where breeze-winged odors shed a soft perfume, 
Through glittering sheen of snowy lilied bowers, 
Bright-tinted blossoms through green mosses blushed, 
And waving trees bedecked each grassy dell! 
While sparkling fountains to the sunlight gushed, 
And clouds of fiery opals from them fell. 

Their wearied limbs they rested in green bowers. 
And laved their aching brows in crystal springs; 
While gentle spirits wreathed them o’er with flowers, 
And fanned them with their silv’ry-feathered wings. 
And as Eternity rolled on its car. 

And years passed by them like a seraph’s dream, 
Still was their bliss unfading as a star, 

Unrfllued as a plaoid Summer stream. 

Ob, may we too bear on our trackless way, 

And steering through our long and stormy night, 
Watch still with Faith the morrow’s dawning ray, 
And hail with joy the ooming of our light! 

For that dark ocean was the world’s fierce strife, 
Tossed ever by stern Passion’s blasting breath. 
The shore they steered for was Eternal Life, 

The dim, uncertain beacon—light was Death. 


OCTOBER. 


BT FRANCIS MOTTS. 


October’s golden sunset. 

And golden fruitage ours— 

We reck not other season, 

Or wealth of early flowers— 

But hie unto the orchard, 

Through mass of struggling leaves; 
Forgetful while our nature 
As varied pathways weaves. 


See roseate hues are rising 
With orange-tinted shade— 
Admiring Nature’s garden, 

We bless the Higher aid. 

New pleasures all around us— 

The wealth October brings— 

How lures from out the heart-depths 
A well of charmed springe. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


BY SABAH HAMILTON. 


September , Sunday Eve .—I have attended 

church all day. Mr. S-, the new minister, 

officiated—somehow I did not like his appear¬ 
ance at all—his face reminded me of a piece 
of carved slate-Btone, so expressionless. His 
words were well selected, but they seemed ema¬ 
nations of the head, rather than heart language. 
He spoke so coolly of poor sinners doomed 
throughout all Eternity to endless torment, as 
if their misery were to enhance his own future 
happiness. The wicked thoughts began to come 
thick and fast, when my eye caught a glimpse 
of white arms—a little golden-headed child had 
climbed into her mother’s lap, and was begging 
for a kiss in rather a loud whisper. I forgot 
sermon and all in this sweet picture of childish 
confidence and parental love. “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” We must become the trust¬ 
ing child, believing in the loving kindness of the 
All-Good. I came home bettor than I went— 
but a babe taught me—and I am still feeling I 
have a Father in heaven, whose love far exceeds 
that of any earthly parent who watches over 
me, for “He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” Blessed 
promise! I sometimes think I would like to be 
a preacher of the gospel myself. It must be 
such a joy to whisper sweet words of comfort 
to the suffering and sin-stained, to reclaim one 
erring soul and give it healthy life, faith in 
God’s mysterious ways. But how many there 
are teachers of holy things that hide the light 
in darkness—obscure its piercing rays in terror, 
and frighten the wanderer to the gloomy shades 
of despair. God bless the faithful! and re¬ 
move the mental defects of others, that they 
may see clearly to lead the blind and earth daz¬ 
zled along that straight and narrow path that 
ends in peace, perfect peace. 

Monday .—This morning was very bright, very 
beautiful, I do not know when my heart has felt 
so light, so buoyant os it did on my way to 
school; everything seemed uttering a song of 
thanksgiving—blessing God for existence. We 
had a number of new scholars, among whom was 
George Ellis, friend Katy’s brother. He came 
in with Joseph Edwards—very careless, very in¬ 
different in appearance—leaned one arm on the 
desk and took a survey of us all—such a stare! 


I heard him inquire for Sarah H-, and saw 

the look of disappointment that crossed his face 
as I was pointed out—and so he likes beauty. 
Well, homely folks have a right to —I do—bat 
mind ", loveliness of mind, let that come first. I 
was prepared to give him, as the brother of my 
friend, a cordial greeting—but that look. We 
were introduced, and I was cool, so cool—what 
would Katy have said? He is not handsome, 
but there is a certain nameless something about 
him that pleases my fancy. He is slight, not 
tall, though I do not think I could guess just 
how many feet and inches he would measure. 
His hair is coarse, of a rich, peculiar shade of 
brown; features prominent, stamped with cha¬ 
racter; mouth large, which when thinking ear* 
nestly, he has a disagreeable way of keeping 
open, as if he meant to swallow one; complexion 
fair—far too fair for a man, the color coming 
and going like the bloom on a maiden’s cheek. 
The only redeeming thing from positive plain¬ 
ness are his eyes, those are beautiful; and when 
I use the hackneyed word beautiful, I intend to 
express all that can be said in praise of eyes. 
There is a depth, a fathomless meaning in them 
I never met before—it seems as if he read at a 
glance your whole soul. I quite forgot the dis¬ 
like which 1 at first looked upon him, and fell to 
worshipping th e t eyes, not—George Ellis. We 
have another new comer that interests me ex¬ 
ceedingly. She came in leaning on the arm of 
Anna Morris—a pale, quiet-looking girl, with 
soft hazel eyes and rich falling ringlets. 1 knew 
at the first glance she was suffering from some 
cause—what could it be? One glance of rude 
scrutiny—I feel now it must have been rude, 
but I did not intend it, explained the mystery— 
one foot was distorted, turned entirely round, 
and she, that poor, sensitive girl, was feeding in 
all its bitterness, the misery attendant upon her 
misfortune. She entered her seat, pale and trem¬ 
bling, as if she had been guilty of some misde¬ 
meanor, and, turning to her books, was sck* 
apparently lost in their contents. Poor Lucy— 
Lucy Gray, that is her name—she does not, 
cannot know how I long to take her to my heart 
—to love, to comfort, to make her forget this one 
dark shadow of her life—oh, if we could only 
know why these things are allowed. I suppose 
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*tis right; at least, I have always been taught to 
believe that all things are ordered for our good, 
that God never afflicts his children willingly— 
but there is such a rising up in my heart some- 
times, such unreoonciliation, that I tremble lest 
every earthly blessing should be wrested from 
me for my wickedness; oh, to see and feel the 
truth, this is the one earnest prayer of my life. 
Father! teaoh me the way lest I stray. 

September 20 th. —Evening again, calm, quiet 
evening. Eleven o'clock, all in the house are 
sleeping, and I am so wakeful that I care not for 
this “tired nature’s sweet restorer.” I have just 
finished my Latin exercise. This morning my 
lesson was a little deficient. George Ellis sits 
back of the recitation seat I occupy. Seeing my 
confusion, be pencilled a few lines on a slip of 
paper, giving me the requisite ideas; but I was 
vexed with him, with myself, too, and would not 
be grateful for this intended kindness—so I told 

Mr. A-, our teacher, bluntly, and a little 

cross too, I believe, that I knew nothing about it, 
for which I received quite a severe reprimand; 
no matter, I deserved it I do not like to have 

Mr. A-think me not amiable. I do not like 

his calm, searching glance, and then I imagine 
he can know nothing about all these phases of 
feeling, that trouble poor mortals like me—he is 
so proper himself, so Mount Blancish, if I could 
only do something bad enough, for just once, to 
get his face in a wrinkle, or his step a little 
quicker; but no, he looks at you with such a 
look, as much as to say, poor, weak child, and 
then comes the cutting saroasm. I don’t hate 
him, because ’tis wicked, and I wouldn’t hate 
any one; but I don’t like him, that’s all. I had 
just finished my tea, and was passing through 
the front entry, when rap, rap, rap at the door, 
so I smoothed down my new , black silk apron , 
pushed back my hair, and obeyed the summons. 
Mr. George Ellis—he had brought me a letter 
from Katy. Wasn’t I, Miss Sarah, straight anu 
dignified for the first half-hour? But, somehow, 

I seemed to forget it all at once, in the flow of 
his genial conversation—so like his sister. We, 
Katy and I, never got acquainted, we were j 
friends from the very first—ours was a soul j 
union—the same elements existed in both, butj 
she was what I dared not be—and he is Katy’s j 
brother. I saw nothing of that look to-night, j 
I think he must have forgotten, as I did, how 
very plain this face of mine is. Oh, if I could 
always forget—heaven forgive me, if I murmur— 
but I do so long for beauty. My dreams are full 
of it—waking or steeping. Why should it be 
denied me? Would it make me vain, proud? 
Oh, no! I would be thankful, grateful I 
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[ would bless God, every day of my life, for the 
j gift. I would love everybody—everything. My 
J whole heart should be one joyful prayer of 
thanksgiving— beautyl beauty! After Mr. Ellis 
left, I had a fine time reading Katy’s missive, 
her letters are always a real treat to me—they 
seem so like her own dear self—nothing is 
foreign or made up about them, but her true, 
real sentiments are expressed in the readiest 
language at command. She commences in her 
usual queer style, “Now, dear Sa’, you know I 
can’t cover this big Bheet all over with sweet 
bars of music, and a whole vocabulary of pretty 
words. I can’t be a nightingale. The parrot is 
more in keeping with my character, and suits 
me better, so let me write as often as I please, 
pretty Sa, sweet Sa, dear Sa. There, that will 
be the amount of my whole letter—or if you 
don’t like to parrotize me, just let me be one of 
those great black crows that go screaming about 
your woods, and I will caw for you as long and 
as often as you please—they are great favorites 
of yours, I believe.” Ah, friend Katy, you don’t 
know how much music there is shut up in that 
glad heart of thine. What a blue sky you are 
to all of your friends. Speaking of her brother, 
she says, “I have written him not to hire any 
little short jacketed, dirty-nosed, copper loving 
urchin to hand you this letter, but to do it him¬ 
self—and if you did not repay him as you would 
said urchin, with a nice thick slioe of bread and 
butter, he will be sure to receive what is of 
far more value, one of your smiles. I verily be¬ 
lieve to spite me you are determined not to get 
acquainted: well I will have my revenge, so take 
warning.” If she had been here to-night what 
would she have said ?—but my pen must rest, 
and I will away to greet the spirits of Nod land. 
I wonder what sort of images will teem through 
this brain of mine to-night—not very ghostly 
ones, I imagine. 

September 25 th. —A warm, summery afternoon, 
have just returned home—after making a num¬ 
ber of calls—ran into widow White's a moment, 
found her engaged with a queer-looking body 
in earnest conversation—should think she might 
be about forty years of age—her complexion 
resembled a withered carrot, eyes small, of a 
faded blue; her teeth were very long, very black 
and uneven; her hair stripes of black and grey 
intermingled. She was arrayed in a variety of 
extra fixings, capes and fanoy kerchiefs, one 
ranged just below the other; in one hand she 
oarried a piece of coarse cotton cloth, about 
three-fourths of a yard square, which she was 
continually plying to her red nose, which ap¬ 
peared to be worn quite to a point, owing to 
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continual friction, I suppose. “I say, Widder 
Wite,” she went on to say, taking no sort of 
notice of me, as Mrs. White beckoned me to 
a seat by her side, “I say, do you have any 
spirits here?” I started—what can she know 
of the supernal visitors, I muttered. “ Cause,” 
said she, “ I could have got some stuff at Esq. 

-’b; but that's alcohol as what he sells, 

and I wants the genuine article; besides, they 
say, of course I don’t know, but they do toy 
it —somebody, that knowed all about it, told 
brother John’s wife so—that they do, they puts 
water in. You know father never takes a drop, 
but he fell down this morning and hurt his hip 
pretty bad, and he thought as how it might do 
some good.” Mrs. White informed her she had 
none. “Well, said she, rising, “I suppose, then, 
I might as well be going. I have got to get some 
new things up at that are new store; I’m so 
glad old Danner has sold out. I did hate mortally 
to trade with him, he was so stuck up. Now, 
this new trader, he jokes and talks jest like any 
common folks—jest as sociable with me—but 
good afternoon—I’d and all of our folks would 
be terrible glad to see you most any time. Come 
over now, won’t you?” Had a good, long talk 
with Mrs. White. I do love to converse with 
her, she seems to know just how you are feeling, 
and what you wonld say before you find words 
to syllable your thoughts—she expresses herself 
so clearly upon all subjects—always cheerful— 
it seems strange how one so acquainted with 
grief can teach themselves such perfect control— 
the art of smiling. Husband, children, all gone; 
grass-plumes have nodded over their graves this 
many a year; and she, who in early life, found 
herself stripped of her heart’s sweetest blossoms, 
toils on with patient endurance, looking forward 
to that blessed day when earth-parted ones shall 
meet in that home where oometh no separations; 
that heaven that dreams may not picture. I met 
Lucy Gray on my return; we took a short stroll 
by the river’s side. I never saw her so oheerful, 
so happy, so forgetful of her misfortune. The ; 
landscape was very beautiful; as we came to an 
abrupt turn of the river, wooded hills, cultivated 
fields, white farm-houses, all seemed to lend a 
peculiar charm to the picture. I looked at her, 
to see what the effect would be. “ How do you 
like it?” said I, after a few minutes survey. 
“ Sarah, I can’t tell you—I can’t describe the 
effect that such beauty always has upon me. It 
makes me dumb—it carries me out of myself—I 
can’t find words suitable to express my thoughts; 
but I feel—oh, I feel this world is beautiful, in 
‘darkness e’en and night;’ and He who made it* 
how glorious must He^be. I wonder if heaven 


I is fairer than all this?” We seated ourselves on 
a fallen hemlock, covered with the shaggy locks 
of age, and I listened—for Lucy, diffident, re¬ 
tiring Lucy Gray is the most fascinating penes 
in conversation I ever met with—her whole Ike 
talks. All at once she hesitated. I looked tp. 
George Ellis, with his friend, Joseph Ed work, 
was approaching us. George carried on bis am 
a basket, while the long fishing-rods swung ova 
Joe’s shoulder told what had been the last hours 
occupation—sport to them, but death to tbo 
little, crimson spotted trout that was to 
the next morning’s delicious meal. After a loog 
discussion with said gentlemen, as to whether ar 
no it were right to rob either fish, bird or beast 
of existence, unless to satisfy our neceseaiy 
wants, we started for our homes. Joe succeeded 
in making Lnoy talk, even laugh heartily at his 
witticisms. One must be well acquainted with 
Joseph Edwards to imagine, careless and rattle¬ 
headed as he generally appears, that he can be 
capable of feeling deeply or long at a time; bat 
there are waters, bright waters, clear, pore 
waters stealing beneath all this outward show of 
froth. He has the magic power of making those 
about him pleased with themselves, consequently 
with every one else. This is a talent but very 
few possess—the very essence of politeness. 

October 10M.—There are traits in George 
Ellis’ character that I do not like; but the fauka, 
if they may be thus designated, are of the bead 
rather than the heart. He has not enough firm¬ 
ness—his ideas of right and wrong are most 
clearly defined, but he fails to express them 
sometimes when called upon, if he happens to 
differ from others, for fear of giving offence, or 
not standing quite so high in their opinion. This 
should not be. ne should be bold, fearless is 
advocating the truth; the most sensitive of us 
like it better than any subterfuge or attempt at 
concealment. The “I don’t know” phrase, is 
common nse, either denotes indifference, weak- 
mindedness, or shows that one wishes to reaaim 
non-committal. I do not advocate bluntness 
frankness of speech shonld never degenerate 
into it; but I do think, npon some subjects, we 
should express our real sentiments when called 
upon. Silence may sometimes be interpreted, 
and rightly, too, as assent in bitter scandal 
itself. This of course depends upon circum¬ 
stances. I see in George Ellis a desire to pkms 
all. This he oannot do and be true to himesE 
His words and actions too often cany the mark 
of deceit upon them—perhaps the word deceit 
is too harsh. Never met I a person who hated in 
reality hypocrisy more than he. He is a seeming 
contradiction—truthful in feeling, oftentimes 
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deoeitful in action. This, by the world, is called 
policy—a word to be detested—-embodying an 
idea I have no friendship for. He has tried, 
using much eloquent language, to convinoe me 
it was right, necessary; but I am no proselyte m 
yet. He says that every one has not such nice 
perceptions of right and wrong—most of people 
have a conscience that will bear stretching. 

October 80/A.—G-called last night for me 

to walk. He was very social, very kind, very 
attentive. He possesses a good heart, can feel 
for other's cares and perplexities. Gathered me 
a small bouquet of late autumn flowers. I have 
put them in my big dictionary, to press, as a 
remembrancer of the giver. I think he loves to 
gaze upon their delicately tinted leaves almost 
as well as I do—not quite—he has not such a 
passion for them. They would not talk to him as 
they do to me; but he iB a man, flowers are 
nearer of kin to woman, more like her, fragile 
and delicate, and yet how sweetly and gracefiilly 
they bend to the sweeping storm; but when the 
storm-cloud passes, how brightly the rain-drops 
reflect the sunshine. So with woman. She may 
bow her head when adversity overtakes her, but 
her smiles lighten up her tears, and she becomes 
what heaven designed her, the last best work of 

creation. G-was very talkative on our way 

home—told me what he wished, what he intended 
to do, to repay the kindness of his parents, of 
Katy, of his brother—his dreams are full of 
ambition, nor is it strange—he has tact, talent, 
what may he not do ? He has been reading to 
me this evening—his voice is rich, full of pathos. 
He does not repeat a long string of words, 
leaving no impress on the mind, he gives you 
the ideas in all their beauty, as well as the out- 
aide garb, and the spirit of those ideas, clad in 
language, sinks into your soul, never to be 
forgotten. 

November 12/A.—Examination close at hand. 
All the old, grey-headed men, the lawyers and 
doctors—all the smart misses that have finished 
their education, will then pay us a visit—a visit 
of criticism—a visit we shall jot down in our 

life-book as one to be remembered. Mr. A- 

wishes me to read quite a lengthy extract from 
Shakspeare—'pears as though I should shake a 
good deal; I haven't the confidence, and never 
can read well, with a whole room-full gazing at 
me —their eyes blind, shake, weaken me—and 

this, Mr. A-says, is foolish, silly. I know 

it, too, but how can it be remedied? Then I 
have a composition to prepare, and am in doubt 
regarding my subject; lessons to review—oh, 
dearl Well, school-life must have its clouds, I 
suppose; but it has been so bright—the few past 


weeks, I never studied with a better zest—even 
my dull, hated algebra has worn a peculiar look 
of gladness. Good courage, faint heart, your 
owner may yet be a scholar—who knows? A 
tap at my door—out of sight, journal—away. 

Evening. —Lucy is sick, very sick—I have just 
left her. She has been growing thin and pale 
for some time, and now she oannot leave her 
room—coughs incessantly. Ob, kind heaven, 
spare her a little longer; we cannot lose her 
now, she has become so dear to us all—she has 
given ns sweet, sweet lessons of patience and 
fortitude. She seemed very glad to see me; 
wished me to read to her from her own little 
Bible, the gift of her dying mother—says my 
reading pleases her—I speak so low, it does not 
jar. I was there but a few moments when 
Joseph Edwards called. Oh, who would have 
known you, Joe, boisterous, laughter loving Joe? 
How quietly you entered that sick-room; how 
noiselessly your foot pressed the yielding carpet; 
how softly you took that little, pale hand in 
your own broad palm; how subdued were the 
tones of your voice. Oh, sickness! what a 
softener to the heart ye are—how we tremble 
and shrink back, frail and weak, as the angel of 
death darkens our path. He brought her a 
bouquet of tea-roses and geranium leaves, taken 
from his sister’s plants—made a few friendly 
inquiries—brought a few sunshiny smiles to the 
sick girl's face, and left, promising to come 
again tlib next day, and bring his sister. They 

have sent IbrMr. G-; he is expected in the 

morning. Hd^ will that poor, grey-headed 
father bear this stroke,?—to see his darling lay 
there so helpless. Poor father! poor father! 
She is his all—in her rests all his hope of hap¬ 
piness here. She is all the heart's sunshine left 
him. Ob, how dark if she should be taken from 
his love. 

November 13/A.—George has just been in— 
tells me Lucy is no better—her father has come, 
is nearly distracted, but tries to appear calm 
before bis daughter. She has inquired for me, 
wishes me tQ come before school, if perfectly 
convenient—dear Lucy, so thoughtfbl even now 
—our school has but little charm for any of us— 

we are very still, very quiet there. Mr. A- 

finds no fault with us even when he speaks twioe, 
and we give no heed, he looks very sad. I never 
saw a person change as he has for the past few 
days. It cannot be, and yet there are many 
things to favor such an idea, that he has a deeper, 
a fuller affection for bis pupil than any of us have 
dreamed of There is certainly something in his 
appearance singular—a sorrow that vents not 
itself in words. 
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November 18*A—Lacy has told me all—her 

affection for Mr. A-, his love for her—and 

now when earth is wearing such beauteous hues, 
she is listening to those summons which none 
may disobey. At first her heart had rebelled— 
but now she can clasp her hands, look up and 
say, “Father, Thy will, not mine.” “ Oh, Sarah,” 
said she, “’tis so hard to become wholly recon¬ 
ciled to life’s changes. We may know and realise 
that the great Source of all good orders all things 
right—yet ’tis a hard lesson to discipline the 
mind to bow meekly, humbly before that power— 
to say from the innermost depths of the heart, 
* Thy will’—to see all of our earthly hopes frus¬ 
trated, all its sweet buds nipped in their opening 
by the frost touch of death—but, thank heaven, 
as that change draweth near, angels fling open 
the portals leading to that brighter world, and 
give our poor worldly eyes glimpses of that here¬ 
after awaiting us. Sarah, I had a beautiful 
vision last night, as I slept I thought my mother 
came to me, how beautiful she was, how sweetly 
she smiled upon me—then heaven seemed to 
open, and a great multitude stood before me 
clad in snowy raiment—and one, a fair boy, 
wearing the look of an infant brother long since 
passed away, beckoned to me and my mother, 
stooped low and whispered, ‘Go.’ Then it seemed 
as if a weight fell from me—my soul was free, 
free to soar earth-shaokied no longer—oh, the 
joy of that freedom—how can I describe it to 
you? Such a feeling of bliss, perfect bliss. I 
paused to take one look at the loved ones, and 
the angel boy pointed upward, and said, ‘Yonder 
is our home, they will come soon, very soon, you 
will be here to welcome them.’ Then a strain 
of rich melody floated about us, oh, so different 
from any earthly music—I was too happy—I 
awoke to find it all a dream, but a dream full of 
meaning—it has accomplished its purpose. I am 
willing to go—how beautiful is life—how beau¬ 
tiful death that ushers us to a higher existence. 
Thank God that all the dark doubts and gloomy 
forebodings that have ever clustered about the 
tomb are dispelled. I can lie me down and sleep, 
for I know the waking—don’t think of this poor 
human casket. Sarah, mouldering in the grave, 
when you remember me, think of me as a beau¬ 
tiful spirituality, hovering above, watching and 

waiting for you to join me. If Alfred—Mr A- 

would only be reconciled to this—talk with him 
when I am gone—he will shut this great grief 
up in his heart—it will kill him if he cannot 
speak of it—canker the threads of life to break¬ 
ing—you are the only one that knows of the re¬ 
lation existing between us, except my father. 
He will listen to you more readily than to him, a 


woman knows better how to speak her sympathy. 
She can touch the lacerated chords of a wounded 
heart with her sweet words of consolation, and 
add no pain, there is healing in her hopeful lan¬ 
guage. Mr. A^-will listen to you as he will to 

no one else, remember this. Good-bye, darling 
he will soon be here, and I have much to say u 
him. I must rest.” 

November 20th. —Luoy is better, and they are 
making preparations to take her home. She 
wishes to go, and her father is anxious to have 
her once more beneath the old home-roof. 8he 

oannot live long; but Dr. G-says she will not 

be likely to suffer much; how much we shall 
miss her. I cannot write to-day. 

November 24 tk .— Gone ! all gone, what a chill 
the word strikes to my heart—gone! Lucy and 
all. It seems like a dream—my books are on the 
table before me. I am looking across the fields, 
bare and gloomy they seem to our dear old aca¬ 
demy, its doors closed, the clear-toned bell that 
has called us together morning after morning 
mute, apparently tongueless. No lessons to learn, 
but I forget there is one, a lesson we must all 
learn—a lesson that teaches us every enjoyment 
must end—that shadows will fall where the light 
has been the brightest. I am feeling sad, very 
sad, and why ? He promised to write often, very 
often—wished me to remember him as I did no 
other—called me his good genius—was there 
need of saying more ? words are nothing. But 
somehow I am feeling strangely disturbed, tired, 
worn-out with the toil of the past few days, that 
is all. I must give widow White a call, she 
always has a remedy for low spirits. I will in¬ 
terest myself in others—ignore my own feelings 
if they are to be of this hue. A walk this cool 
morning will do me good—I know I can run it of. 

March 1st.—No letters from G-, what can 

it mean? Almost a month Bince I have heard 
from him; but here comes father from the post- 
office, perhaps he has one—yes, but not in 

G-’s handwriting—’tis from Katy, and will 

tell of his welfare. We will read— 

“Swbbt, Dear Sarah—I am so happy, so 
miserable, one minute I think earth has not a 
single sunbeam, and the next, everything lightens 
up so beautifully—but I must tell you, try to ex¬ 
plain this state of feeling, in the first place then, 
you must know Jo has been here->-Jfr. Edward*, 
I suppose, I ought to say—but I won’t, for I 
mean my own good Jo —oh, dear 1 how my cheeks 
bum—but I have not told you yet how that be 
was mine, all mine, nor when, nor how it all 
happened. But have patience, yon shall hear all 
about it one of these days, if I fail to get it in 
this letter—for it is a long story, and ends with 
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a promise to take the responsibility of keeping 
Jo’s coat-sleeves in repair, his stockings in heals, 
and himself in good-humor, the latter item, you 
know, will be a very difficult task. When all 
this will happen I can’t just tell, but you shall 
be warned in season to prepare yourself for 
bridesmaid, recollect. Now comes the big weight 
that has almost squeezed all the joy out of my 

heart G-is at home, and with him a little 

luminary I thoroughly despise. She is to be his 
wife—he met her somewhere South—her father 
Is rich—she fell in love, it seems, with my 
talented brother—you know he is talented—and 
somehow they are engaged, and that is all I 
know about it, it has made almost hate him, my 
brother, whom I loved as sisters seldom love. 
This morning he came into my room, took me in 
bis lap, called me his dear little Katy, the first 
time he has appeared like himself since he came 
home. We had a long talk about old times—at 
last I mustered courage to mention your name, 
oh, Sarah, I wish you could have, seen him, he 
loves you, but loves, shall I say it, money , station 
more , and so all my cherished dreams are ended. 
You could have moulded his character, made 
him an honor to himself, a blessing to society— 
but she, that bunch of gauze and lace, what wjll 
be her influence ? I cannot, I will not be recon¬ 
ciled to it. I will be as freezing, when in her 
presence, as a winter’s day in December—but 
why blame her? My mother is—but I won’t 
write any more now. I shall be with you soon, 
next week, I think. Good-bye, Sarah, dear 
Sarah.” 

A “broken dream,” sure enough—and so he, 
the idol that I so foolishly, it must have been 
foolishly, set up in my heart, is false, false to 
me, false to himself—why should I not have 
known it?—why should 1 have been thus blind? 
But there was so much there worthy my best 
affections, I forgot the evil in worshipping the 
good. And now all that remains for me to do is 
to Bchool myself into a different state of feeling, 
if that be possible, and it must be, for I have I 


pride, pride that would make George Ellis blush 
beside it. I will not even do myself the comfort 
of writing my thoughts, so farewell journal. I 
open not your leaves again, until I can feel all is 
well here in this silly little fluttering heart: won't 
I teach it strength ? 

Three years have passed since I commenced 
writing in this book: how many changes have 
taken place in that short space? We have been 
absent for two years, and have now come back 
once more to visit our old home, how beautiful 
everything looks. ’Tis a lovely day in June, 
June air, June sunshine, and June flowers are 
among earth’s sweetest things. Nature is now 
decked in holiday attire, her green is fresh and 
luxuriant, unstained by dust, unshrunken by 
Bummer’s sultry heat. We have just taken a 
| long walk amongst the hills and vallies of this 

pleasant town of P-, how prettily cluster the 

little white cottages of our village; the one tall 
church spire pointing to heaven, as if invoking 
its blessings to descend upon the place. Beside 
our old home stands another cottage apparently 
new: it looks so bright, so cool there, the green 
lawn in front so refreshing, the soft muslin of 
the windows catching up the moving breeze 
sways backward and forward, revealing to our 
gaze glimpses of the little parlor, that little 
parlor! I wonder if we can describe it, the 
pretty colors of the carpet, the golden-winged 
canarys swinging and screaming at the south 
window, above a flower-stand crowned with blos¬ 
soms of all hues, whose gay leaves are drinking 
up the early sunshine: the full library of books, 
the pictures, the simple, tasteful furniture: but 
no matter now we haven’t time, for here comes 
the proprietor, Mr. Arden l^mself, with an invi¬ 
tation to us to visit the old school-room. There 
are two chairs in the desk instead of one, and 
she , who takes one of them, is Sarah Hamilton , 
now Mrs. Arden —dear Lucy’s prophecy is ful¬ 
filled, he listens to her now as he listens to no 
other. George Ellis is remembered only as the 
hero of a school girl’s fancy. 


THE RECONCILIATION. 

BT MBS. BBOTBIRTON. 


There was a lane close-sh&dow'd, and deep-set, 
Tall growth of leafy hazels over-thwart. 

And high green hedges dim with violets: 

All green, even underfoot, but all unsought 
Of foot, save thine and mine, when we were fain 
To bring to solitary places fair, 

A lore that could not breathe in common air. 


Our hearts have since been steeped in change and pain, 
Yet let us talk of that delicious hour 
When both half-uttering one phantasic, 

Wished that green lane invisible, a bower 
Wherein we two might live, and love, and die! 

They talk, they weep, and lo! this charmed rain 
Changes their chang’d hearts softly back again. 
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SWEET-BRIAR ROSE. 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 



Materials. —Hearts or stamins, green calyx, 
cups, small bads: these roses can be obtained 
ready stamped and shaded. 

Curl each petal with your scissors, alternate 
one side in toward the oentre of the flower, the 
other out. Make a hole in the centre of each 
flower sufficiently large with the end of your 
plyers or scissors ti> admit the stamin easily, so 
as not to tear the petals: slip on the calyx and 
cup. Cut a narrow strip of green tissue paper, 


and commence branching first a leaf and bad, 
then two leaves and two buds and a flower, then 
add more leaves, buds and flowers, until yea 
have your branch sufficiently long for the pur- 
pose you wish. These flowers are very simple, 
and for pendants, for bouquets, or for trimming 
the handle of a basket, are very beautifuL They 
also have a very pretty effect arranged in clus¬ 
ters with the buds and leaves with other flowers. 


ECONOMICAL COTTAGE FURNISHING. 

BY THE EDITORS. 


Many a young couple who have determined 
upon sharing together “the better and the 
worse” of life, find a serious obstacle to the 
fulfilment of their desire, in the necessity of 
providing the wherewithal to furnish. The 
cottage is selected, and a moderate rent agreed 
upon, but they must find tables and chairs, 
bedstead and bedding, wardrobes, or something 
that will answer the purpose, with many other 
items too numerous to mention; and their com¬ 
mon purse is not over full. What is to be done? 
For such persons we propose giving a few hints 
on economical tarnishing. 

We shall begin with the bedroom, and describe 
a very excellent and elegant wardrobe, which 
may be entirely home-made at the cost of a 


dollar or two. We will suppose the dimensions 
as follows: height six feet, width five feet, depth 
two feet; this is quite large enough for a room 
fourteen feet square, although the size is im¬ 
material, and can be suited to circumstances. 
The foundation consists of eight frames of deal, 
similar to the following, made of strips of well- 
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seasoned deal, from two to three inches wide, 
one-quarter to three-eighths, or half-an-inch 
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thick, and of a length corresponding to the re¬ 
quired length of the frame. The figure A is for 
middle piece. In the construction of these 
frames, a small tenon saw, plane, and very 
narrow mortising chisel are required, besides 
a square, hammer and nails, or (if the latter 
are dispensed with) a glue-pot to unite the 
joints. It is better for the amateur, unless he 
is really a skilful carpenter, to buy the narrow 
strips ready sawn to the required width. For a 
wardrobe of the above dimensions, he will re¬ 
quire altogether a hundred and fifty-six feet, 
which, to avoid waste, should be as follows: 
sixteen strips six feet, and ten five feet in 
length. These being procured, a frame is to 
be made thus: take one of the six-foot pieces 
and saw it into three, all exactly equal in 
length, that is, two feet each. In order to 
ensure the frames being exactly square and 
true, (and upon this depends the neatness of 
the whole) take your carpenter’s square, which 
is of the form B, and place it in the position 


B 



shown in the figure, where C represents the 
strip of wood to be sawn; you have only to 
iraw ft pencil line by the edge of the blade c, 
md it will be perpendicular to the length of the 
trip, or in other words “square with it.” The 
hree pieces thus obtained are for the two ends 
nd centre of the top frame, as shown in figure 
; the sides of the frame require two of the five- 
)ot strips. The corners maybe united by tenon 
ad mortise, similar to the corners of a common 
ate frame; or by sawing the ends of each strip 
lit through, and removing the upper portion of 
ich in the manner shown below. This forms a 





at joint, and may be united with glue, and 
.•engthened by two or three small pegs of hard 
>od. The cut at a and l must be exactly true 
the square as before, and the upper part cut 
ay must be exactly half the thickness of the 
ide strip. The centre piece marked A in the 
?t figure, may be united to the sides in the 
ne way, or by a true tenon and mortise, which 
ist fit true to each other in every way. This 
at will not be exactly like that at the ends of 
date frame, but thus, where a joint of this 


t kind is shown upon a large scale, as in the con- 
! necting of two beams at right angles. D is the 
\ tenon cut in the piece A, and B the mortise cut 



V 


) with a chisel in the piece C. We should strongly 
| advise the amateur to practise making joints of 
I this nature, for if he can effect this neatly and 

I * strongly, there are few pieces of furniture that 
he will find beyond his power; and we may state 
for his encouragement that we have seen a mag¬ 
nificent cabinet of carved oak, the sole work of 
) an amateur, and scarcely to be surpassed in 
j beauty of design or excellence of workmanship. 
Ilad the artificer been unskilful in mortising, 
the whole must have been spoiled. Bedsteads, 
tables, chairs, dressing-glasses, sofas, wardrobes, 
&c., all depend for strength and neatness upon 
the perfection of tenon and mortise joints. It 



is not necessary to describe in detail the con¬ 
struction of the other seven frames, as they are 
similarly made, the only difference being in their 
size, and the position of the cross pieces. We 
shall therefore conclude with a drawing of the 
whole put together, merely adding directions 
for covering the framework with chintz. 

The sketch represents the cabinet with the 
right hand side completed, the left showing the 
interior frames and two shelves, which may be 
added or not at pleasure. The frames are, when 
completed, merely put together with screws, so 
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THE OOQUETTE SCARF MANTELET. 


that if it should be necessary to remove them to 
another residence, they can be separated with 
the greatest ease, and packed together like a 
pile of slates. The panels of the several frames 
may be covered with chintz or any other mate¬ 
rial. It will look best if fluted like the silk in 
the front of a cottage piano, in which case it 
should be nailed on the inside with small furni¬ 
ture nails, and the strips in front may be var¬ 
nished and left white, or colored, or covered 
with paper which is now made to imitate oak, 
and which, if Tarnished, has a handsome and 


elegant effect If it is desired to conceal the 
framework altogether, the chintz must be put 
on outside, as represented at the right hand side 
in the drawing; and in this case, the edge gives 
a more finished appearance. If, as is usually the 
case, the wardrobe is intended to stand against 
a wall, the back may be covered with cottoa 
lining, which is cheaper. We have also sees 
one covered entirely with this, and bordered 
with red tape, which had a very good effect: 
but these are the points which we must leave tt 
the taste of the artificer. 



One of the latest novelties in Paris is a 
dashing-looking Scarf Mantelet, suitable for fail 
weather, called by the characteristic name of 
the Coquette. By means of the accompanying 
diagram, every lady can cut out this beautiful 


and seasonable article, without the aid of a 
mantua-maker. 

This scarf is cut low and heart-shape at top 
before and behind. No. 1 is the body. No. S 
is the flounce of front. No. 3 is the flounce of 
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aging Mecklenbnrgh thread, No. 1, for this pur- < cloth itself just covers the top, and the border 
pose. Brush the back of the canvass, when the j fits tight round. Sew it to the cloth, having pre- 
work is finished, with a solution of gum. It is j viously lined it, and edge with a cofd at the 
particularly adapted for loo tables, in which the < upper part, and a bullion fringe at the lower. 


FULL-SIZE MEDALLION COLLAR. 


BT MLLB. DEVOUR. 


Thk circle holes, and the flowers at the ex¬ 
tremities of this design in the medallion, are 
alike done in open work, pierced, and sewed 
over. The small sprigs, however, have the 
flowers in B&tin-stitch, and the leaves in button¬ 
hole stitch. The same may be said of the bor¬ 


der. Each medallion is surrounded by a line 
of lace insertion; or if preferred, of open hem. 
The sleeves worn with these collars in Paris, are 
of the plain Bishop form, terminating in a turn¬ 
back cuff of a design to correspond with the 
collar. 


INSERTION FOR SHIRT FRONT. 

Worked on fine linen, in button-hole stitch, > done in French knot. This is a very beautiful 
the small dots in the centre of each leaf to be > pattern and easily worked. 


STAR INSERTION. 


Worked on cambric, in button-hole stitch, the the centre of the star, and between each star, 
small lines done in over stitch. The black, in represents where the muslin is to be cut out. 


DEAD HOPES. 


BT LIZZIE BRIGHAM. 


Spectres dim and very dismal 
Crowd around my dreary way, 

Ghosts of joys from Hope’s baptismal, 
Buried now and passed away; 
Thronging round me as I go, 

Shade they my life-path with woe. 

Once the winds of pleasure fanned it, 
With the gentle breath of peace; 

And the rainbow light which spanned it 
Deemed I Time would but increase; 
Faded from its purple light 
In the clouded, misty night! 

Once the earth seemed like an Aiden, 
And good fairies seemed the hour*, 
Their bright wings all richly laden 
With Life’s sweetest perfumed flowers: 
Now the moonlight falleth cold 
Where the sunbeams shone of old. 


How the spectres laugh and mock me! 

How they revel in my breast! 

Then, anon, with dreams they rock me 
To a sweet and charmed rest; 

Then they wake mo from my dream, 
And more dismal all things seem. 

Would my spirit, clogged with sorrow, 
Could throw off this heavy weight, 
Hoping still a bright to-morrow 
Plume its wings, and trusting wait! 
Will no sunbeam cross my way? 

Will my night ne'er turn to day? 

Will the spectres iy»* 4 £jeave me, 

And the drea*ns, so bright of yore. 
Though alas! they then deceived mo, 
To my hear^ return no more? 

Then close rou,nd me, raylcss night! 
Welcome, pillow cold and white! 


I 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Industry. —Diffusive in its tendenoy, industry 
would that every man should sit in the shadow of 
his own roof, under his own vine and fig tree, 
having enough and to spare. It would that woman 
might partake of the benefits of a free and liberal 
education; that undue distinctions of rank and 
wealth should be levelled, and a general standard of 
intelligence, integrity and moral worth take the 
place of the factitious blason that precedes the 
pomp of puffed up power, founded on no real merit, 
no industrial enterprise. 

Industry is progressive. Forever on—on, with tho 
march of a conqueror, it is crying out for new 
worlds of science to subdue. It looks along the 
beds of deep ooeanS, and speculates whether some 
day it may not build an under-sea railway, as it has 
under-ground tunnels. It scans the stars, and de¬ 
termines that some principle shall be applied to 
machinery to bear man up along those grand high¬ 
ways. It measures mountains, and with the strength 
of an Atlas moves them into the sea, if it will. It 
calculates bow many ships shall float from a forest of 
timber, and how many oities spring np in desolate 
plains. 

Industry is creative. What new theory lies unde¬ 
veloped in her thoughts cannot yet be told. But as 
surely as she has wrought wonders from crudeness, 
so she will create anew. Wild and improbable as 
many a novel theory seems to the common-place 
observer, industry beholds it clothed in glorious 
light, wanting only embodying by her own peerless 
skill. Even in the depths of darkness, it still shines 
in the chambers of her own brain; it is ever present; 
to her there is no chaos. Since the creation she has 
lacked not for material, and never will. 

Industry is poetry itself. Who says that since 
tho dusky woods have echoed to the thunder of the 
rushing car, the spirit of poetry has fled ? It is not 
so. She has but “put away all childish things/' 
and now in the grandeur of maturity stands forth a 
nobler being, than when her charmed precincts 
enclosed fawn and fairies, and sprites and genii 
danced around the consecrated circle. 

Poetry! Think of the thousand steam horses, 
flying with more than the speed of Pegassas through 
vales and over hill-tops! The millions of spindles 
crashing, whirling and gleaming; tho trillions of 
hammers, tripping and beating/with the great pulse 
of labor. Look down in coal mines, and from their 
inky blackness see the ancient forests brought up to 
light your homes. Gaze along the tremulous wires, 
and think that in every directibn, the swift light¬ 
ning is bearing messages of weal or woe to multi¬ 
tudes of waiting hearts. 


There is a great epio yet to be written, and iti 
theme will be industry. 

A Fine Ballad. —Kingsley, the author of "Alfcaa 
Locke,” appears, to be as capital a lyrUt as he is a 
novelist. Everybody remembers the exquisite bal¬ 
lad, in “ Alton Locke,” called “ Mary, CallHhe Cettk 
Home.” We cut the following, which is even flaw, 
from an English Magazine. It is in the true ballad 
style, simple, direct, and full of intense feeling. 

THE THREE FISHERMEN. 

Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 

Out into the West as the sun went down; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the beet. 
And the children stood watching them out of ths 
town; 

For men must work, and women must weep. 

And there's little to earn, and many to keep. 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the light-house tower. 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down. 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at 
the shower, 

And the rack it came rolling up ragged and brown! 
But men must work, and women must weep. 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down. 
And the women are watching and wringing their 
hands, 

For those who will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep— 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


Duoanne’s Poems. —We have been favored with 
a sight of the proof-sheets, in advance, of what will 
be one of the most exquisitely printed books ever 
published in the United States. It is an edition of 
the poetical works of Augustine Duganne, author of 
“The Iron Harp Poems,” “The Gospel of Labor,” 
Ac. Ac. Every page has a border of a different pat¬ 
tern; the type is large and clear; and the paper is 
like thick, cream-colored vellum. We are glad to 
see the lyrics of Duganne collected at last. He do- 
serves a much higher reputation than has b eon 
popularly accorded to him, or than he would have 
enjoyed if his poems had been published in a stjk 
deserving of them. We confess that we bad our¬ 
selves under-rated his abilities, until we came to 
review his various fugitive pieces as a whole. Th; 
volume contains many things, which were entirely 
new to us, as they will be, we suppose, to thousands 
of others. We cannot close this hasty notice, with¬ 
out referring to a portrait of the poet, engraved in 
line by J. Sartain, and which is quite up to some 
of the most successful of Cheney's exquisite beads. 
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Such a chef (louvre in line engraving, for a worker 
in mezzotint, is a faot to be noted. The volume will 
appear early in October. 

Salutation Polka. —The piece of music, which 
we give this month, is attracting much attention in 
Philadelphia; in faot it is one of the most popular 
polkas we have ever had here. It is published by 
£. L. Walker, who has, at his store, a large collec¬ 
tion of other new, brilliant and fashionable pieces, 
any one of which he will mail, postage paid, on the 
receipt of the price. The price of the “Salutation 
Polka” is twenty-five cents, and it is copy-righted, 
as arc alf the pieces furnished for this Magazine by 
Mr. Walker. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By Lady Hoi - 
and. 2 role. New York: Harper dc Brothers .— 
fhe wit of Sydney Smith was proverbial, and in 
hese volumes we have scores of examples of it, 
ach seeming more brilliant than the last. But 
ydney Smith was more than a wit, as the public 
■arns from this work for the first time. In his 
omestic relations he was the most gentle, loveable 
3 d agreeable of husbands and fathers; a careful 
:onomist; and a thoroughly honest man. His 
lughter, who has edited these memoirs, draws a 
tlightful picture of their rural household at Folson. 
jo reader learns to know and love all connected 
th it, from the mother to the youngest child; and 
en has his or her sympathies awakened for the 
nkey and Bunco. The book, therefore, has all 
5 charm of a naturally written novel of country 
i, in addition to its fascination as a continuous 
ne of jokes. The second volume is devoted to a 
ection of Sydney Smith's letters, which are cha- 
terized by sound sense, a racy style, and the 
st polished wit. We learn incidentally from this 
•k much that is interesting respecting the early 
eer of the Edinburgh Review and the lives of its 
icipal contributors. On the whole, so agreeable 
)ok does not often appear. It is quite neatly got 
and we have only to regret that a portrait of 
ney Smith does not accompany tho volumes, for 
is curious to know how the witty parson looked. 
Vie; or. The Human Comedy. By J. Esten 
<re. 1 vol. Hichmond: A. Morris. —The author 
his novel is favorably known as the writer of 
e Virginia Comedians” and “Leather Stockings 
Silk," two fictions of considerable merit For 
iramatic power they evince, indeed, these works 
d in the front rank. The Captain and little 
r, in the former, and the widow, the doctor, 
the borderer, in the latter, are among the best- 
n characters in American fiction; while the 
ersation is always natural, and this not only in 
but in tho language employed, the negro and 
ch being especially good. In plot, and in in- 
\t, however, Mr. Cooke is less successful, the 


first having little sequence and the last often vio¬ 
lating probability. “Ellie” is inferior to either of 
Mr. C’s earlier works. Nor do we have to go far to 
find the cause, for, instead of writing out a personal 
experience, he has, insensibly perhaps, but none the 
less actually, been led into an imitation of “The 
Wide, Wide World” and “Lamplighter” school of 
novels. We beg of him, when he writes again, to 
return to the rural life of the “ Old Dominion,” or to 
the historical romanoe. The volume is very hand¬ 
somely printed, doing great credit to the Virginia 
publisher. 

History of the Council of Trent. Edited by the 
Rev. J. McClintock, D. D. 1 vol. New York: Har¬ 
per dk Brothers. —Without question the best popular 
history of the Council of Trent which has ever ap- 
j peared. The author is Mr. Bungener, a French 
Protestant divine, favorably known to the American 
public by “The Huguenot and the Priest,” “The 
Preacher and the King,” Ac. Ac. Dr. McClintock 
has edited the work with great ability, having fur¬ 
nished an excellent introduction, and prepared a 
capital synopsis of the transactions of the Council. 

Habits and Men. By Dr. Doran. 1 vol. New 
York: Redfield. —A collection of racy articles on 
all sorts of subjects, from swords to stockings, from 
wigs to warriors. “The Tiring Bowers of Queens,” 
and “The Tailors Measured by the Poets,” are 
among the less statistical papers. “Beau Brummel,” 
“Beau Nash,” “Samuel Pepys” are some of tho 
biographical sketches. The book, in short, is an 
entertaining olla podrtda, which we recommend to 
all who wish capital reading. 

The Jealous Wife. By Miss Pardos. 1 vol. Bos¬ 
ton : Fetridge dc Co. —One of the best novels we 
have read this year. We advise all, in want of a 
new fiction to read, to purchase it without delay. 
F. A Co. have also issued a new edition of Miss 
Pardoe’s “Confessions Of A Pretty Woman.” Both 
novels are published in the cheap style, price thirty- 
seven and a half cents. 

Panama In 1855. By Robert Tomes. 1 voL New 
York: Harper dc Brothers. —This is an account of 
the Panama rail-road, of the cities of Panama and 
Aspinwall, and of life and character on the Isthmus. 
It is both a useful and picturesque description, and 
will gratify any reader, but especially one who has 
either visited the Isthmus, or designs visiting it. 

The Escaped Nun; or t Confessions of a Convent 
Life. 1 vol. New York: Dewitt dk Davenport .— 
Wo cannot recommend this book. It bears, on its 
face, evidences of exaggeration, and besides is 
anonymous, which no such work ought to be. 
Grave charges, like those made in this volume, 
should have a responsible endorser. 

The YeUow Mash. In Twelve Chapters. 1 vol 
Philada: T. B. Peterson. —A powerfully written 
story, which first appeared in Dickens’ “Household 
Words,” and is now reprinted, in the cheap style, 
for twelve and a half cents. 
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THl KITCHEN.— USIIUL RECEIPTS. 


Olie; or t The Old West Boom . By L. 3f. 31. 1 

voL New York: 3fason t Brothers. —A praiseworthy 
religious feeling pervades this volume. Those, who 
were so delighted with “The Lamplighter/’ will be 
charmed with “Olie.” A severe critic might say 
that the book was too diffuse,* but as it is a first 
effort, candor will easily pardon this. 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables all the Year at Summer 
Prices , and How to Obtain Them. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.— A capital little treatise, describing 
Arthur, Burnham A Co.’s method of preserving fruits 
in air-tight, self-sealing jars. Copies sent free of 
postage on remitting twelve and a half cents to the 
publisher. 

Learning To Walk. By Jacob Abbott. 1 voL 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —Another of those’ 
charming volumes for children, for which Mr. Abbott 
has become so famous. It is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 


THE KITCHEN. 

Mors About Puddings. —In mixing batter pud¬ 
dings, sift the flour, and pour on very little milk at 
first—gradually pour on the remainder, stirring well. 
This should be done carefully, as it is difficult to stir 
out the lumps when too much milk is poured on at 
once. After the flour is stirred smooth in part of the 
milk, add salt and eggs, then the remainder of the 
milk. When berries are to be added, put them in 
last. A batter pudding with berries requires at least 
one-third more flour than one without. 

To cut a boiled pudding, without making it heavy, 
lay your pudding-knife first on one side and then on 
the other upon it, just long enough to warm it 

When essences or oils are added to puddings, 
always drop them on to a lump of sugar. If you 
attempt to put any oil in without so doing it will 
not mix with the other ingredients, but float upon 
the surface. 

Peach leaves give a better flavor than any spice. 
Boil them in the milk, and take them out before you 
add the other ingredients. Experience will teach 
the number to be used. 

The most digestible pudding is that made with 
bread, or biscuit, or boiled flour, grated. Paste 
puddings or dumplings are extremely indigestible; 
batter pudding is not easily digested, and suet pud¬ 
dings are to be considered as the most mischievous 
to invalids in the catalogue. Pancake is objection¬ 
able, on account of the frying imparting a greasi¬ 
ness. Boiled Indian meal puddings are not very 
indigestible, and are far preferable to wheat. It is 
well to mix your puddings, an hour or two before 
cooking them. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Fried Rabbit. —After the rabbit has been thoroughly 
cleaned and soaked, blanch it—that is, put it into 
boiling water, and let it boil for five minutes; drain 
it, and when nearly cold, cut it into joints, dip them 


into beaten egg, and then into fine bread-erumbe, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and when all an 
ready, fry them in butter over a moderate fire, from 
twelve to fifteen minutes; simmer two or three stripe 
of lemon-peel in a little gravy until well flavored 
with it, and in this boil the liver of the rabbit for 
five minutes; let it cool, and then minee it; thiekes 
the gravy with an ounoe of butter, a little flower; 
add the liver; give the sauce a minute’s boil; stir ii 
two tablespoonfuls of cream if at hand, and last <d 
all a little lemon juice. Dish the rabbit, poor the 
sauce under it, and serve itnmediately. Rabbit is 
very good simply fried, and a little gravy made is 
the pan. 

Browning for Gravies. —Melt four ounces of saga? 
Sin a frying-pan, with water; add one ounce of batter, 
and continue the heat until the whole is turned quite 
brown without burning; then pour in a pint of part 
wine, stirring well all the time, and remove the pea 
from the fire. When the whole of the roasted sugar 
is dissolved, pour it into a bottle and add half aa 
ounce each of bruised pimento and black pepper; 
six sbalots, cut small; a little mace and finely grated 
lemon-peel; and a quarter pint of catsup. Digest for 
a week, occasionally shaking; then strain through a 
muslin, and keep for use. 

Serving Fried Dishes. —All fried dishes which are 
not sauced should be served extremely dry, upon a 
neatly-folded damask cloth; they are best drained 
upon a sieve reversed, placed before a fire. Fish 
should be wrapped in a sheet of buttered paper before 
placing on the gridiron. This will not only prevent 
the sticking, but preserve the skin in a better state. 

For Tic-doloreux, a friend suggests the followiog 
allveviation:—Strip several laurels leaves of their 
projecting parts, sew them together, make hot before 
the fire, put on the face, and bind over with flannel 
on going to bed. The laurel leaf is not dangerous 
as an outward application for toothache and pains 
seated in the muscles, Ac. 

Arrowroot Biscuits. —Rub together three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar aud the same weight of butte? 
until they rise; beat three eggs well and mix with it, 
then stir in two cups of sifted arrowroot, and two 
cups of sifted flour; roll them out thin, eut them with 
a biscuit cutter, place them in buttered tins and baht 
them in a slow oven. 

Plain Arrowroot Biscuits. —Mix together twoeepe 
of sifted arrowroot and the same quantity of flour, 
with one cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and a little yeast; knead all together, roll it out, eat 
it into biscuits, place them on tins and let then 
stand to rise for half an hour or more before you 
bake them. 

Transparent Soap .—Cut into thin shavings half* 
cake of Windsor soap, put it into a phial, half fill 
the bottle with spirits of wine, and place it near 
the fire until the soap is melted. This mixture, 
put in a mould to cool, gives transparent soap. 

Embrocation for Bheumatism. —Mix together afi 
ounce and a half of sal-volatile and half an ounce 
of laudanum; apply three times a day. 
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Sting of a Wasp «n the Throat. —Honey, sweet oil, 
and a little vinegar, beat them all np together in a 
small basin (equal parts of honey and sweet oil.) 
Some of this mixture to be swallowed every minute, 
about a teaspoonful at a time. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. i. —A Walking Dress op Fawn colored 
Silk.— Skirt very full, and rather long. Three 
bands of black velvet desoend from the waist to the 
bottom bf the dress, on each side of the skirt, de¬ 
creasing in width as they approach the corsage, and 
trimmed on each side by a narrow edge of black 
lace. The corsage is high and close, and trimmed 
with bretelles of black velvet, edged with laoe, 
which meet at the waist, and continue around the 
basque. Sleeves of the pagoda form, finished to 
correspond with the corsage. Collar and under- 
sleeves of point d’Alencon. Bonnet of white silk, 
with a full face trimming. 

Fiq. ii.—A. Carriage Dress op rich Green 
Silk, woven with velvet bands. There are five of 
these bands, which decrease in width as they ap¬ 
proach the top of the skirt. Corsage high and open 
in front. It is made in the basque style, trimmed 
with velvet, and finished with bretelles of velvet 
which cross behind, and hang in long floating ends. 
Bonnet of white silk, trimmed only with a rich 
ribbon , forming a knot behind, with long streamers. 
White thread veil. 

Fig. hi.—Little Girl op Six Tears op Age.— 
Dress of chequered silk, in shades of brown and 
oink. The skirt is without any trimming, and the 
torsage is low and cut square in front. On each 
ihoulder a bow of pink ribbon. Under the corsage 
•f the dress is worn a Swiss corsage of white muslin, 
lalf-high, and drawn, the fulness being gathered at 
op on a band of needlework insertion. The sleeves, 
'hicfa are derai-long and loose, are composed of a 
aries of four frills of muslin. On the arm, short 
littens of black filet. Trousers of white cambric 
luslin, descending very little below the dress, and 
Iged with narrow tucks and needlework. 

Fiq. rr.—C hild op Two Years Old. —Frock of 
bite joconnet muslin, the skirt ornamented with 
iall tucks and narrow frills of needlework. The 
etelie8 over the shoulders and the basque at the 
list are ornamented with needlework. The sleeves 
d the front of the corsage are tucked and frilled 
the same manner ns the skirt of the dross. A 
<h of broad, light blue ribbon is tied in a bow and 
is behind. The trousers are worked and tucked 
correspond with the frock. 

?ia. t .— Boy* op Nine Tears op Age. —Jacket 
dark bine cloth, braided with black, and oraa- 
sted with agrafes of black silk passementerie, 
osere of gx*ey cashmere. Waistcoat of white 
le. Shirt of batiste, ornamented on the breast 
i needlework in stripes. The sleeves of the 


jacket are sufficiently short to admit of the shirt 
sleeves descending in fall puffs below them. The 
shirt-collar turns over a neck-tie of lilac silk. 

Fig. vi.—Tuscan Straw Bonnet with a bouquet 
of natural wheat-ears. In the middle of the front, 
these ears, half of which are green, and the other 
half yellow, are ornamented with green straw and 
fastened by a knot of Tuscan straw. The curtain, 
also of Tuscan, is trimmed with a narrow black laoe j 
the inside, of white blonde, is ornamented with a 
single bouquet of rose-buds; the edge of the front 
is bordered with a narrow black lace. 

Fig. vii.—Bonnet of White Silk with tulle 
bouillonne on the front and curtain; lilac silk rib¬ 
bons are placed inside and a broad blonde decorates 
the curtain; under the left side is a bow with long 
ends; under the other a much smaller bow placed 
lower down; inside two bows of ribbon, one above 
the bandeaux, the other below. 

Fig. viii.—Bridal Head-Dress.— (Front View.) 
The front hair is drawn back straight from the fore¬ 
head, but not turned up so as to form inverse ban¬ 
deaux. It is arranged at each side in smooth loops 
and puffs, amidst which small sprigs of orange 
blossom are tastefully disposed. The bridal wreath 
is placed at the back of the head, and so low as to 
droop over the nape of the neck. The veil is formed 
of a full breadth of tulle illusion , edged all round 
with a broad hem. It is gathered in fulness in the 
middle, and fixed at the back part of the head, and 
the two ends hang down, nearly to the ground. 
The dress, of which only the corsage is seen in our 
engraving, consists of Brussels laoe over white silk. 
The skirt has three broad flounces, and the corsage 
is half-high, and trimmed with full frills of lace. 
A splendid brooch of diamonds and pearls fastens 
the falling collar of lace at the top of the corsage. 

Fig. ix.—Bridal Head-Dress.— (Back View. 
See description above.) 

General Remarks. —Skirts are still made ex¬ 
ceedingly full, and of sufficient length to admit the 
support of the stiffest petticoat, and yet touch the 
ground. The tendency of the modern style is even 
verging toward the hoop of our great-grandmothers; 
they found the sedan-ohair almost a necessary of 
their lives, and certainly it requires some practice 
and dexterity for a modern belle to get in and out 
of a carriage—and to ride in one, too—without 
damage to her toilet 

Dresses of two colors are much worn. We will 
describe a walking-dress which is very suitable for 
the autumn. It is composed of rich black silk, with 
several flounces, mixed with borders of either violet 
color, dark blue, or Imperial green. The corsage 
consists of the universally adopted jacket, with 
trimmings of the same color as the borders of the 
flounces. The sleeves are fally trimmed. 

Bretelles or Braces continue to be much worn, 
especially by young people. 

Lappkt8 or Basques still maintain tbeir ground, 
in spite of the popularity with many persons of the 
round waist, with a belt or ribbon. 
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Flounces are employed more than ever; all 
dresses for full toilet have three, four, or fire. They 
are bordered with Tom Thumb fringes or small 
ruches of ribbon similar to those put on mantelets, 
but very narrow. 

Dresses for evening toilet now made very 
low, and the bodies are draped just as they were 
under the first empire. For visiting toilet the pre¬ 
ference is accorded to bodies opening square, or 
closed up the front Sleeves seldom reach lower 
than the elbow. The trimmings alone oome on the 
fore-arm, which they only cover in part A style 
of sleeve, equally rich and new, is made of puffings 
of tulle separated by insertions and ruches of rib¬ 
bons between rows of lace, and confined by ribbons 
tied at the wrist 

Dresses with high and close corsages being now 
so much more generally adopted than they recently 
were, the fancy buttons employed as fastenings are 
manufactured in greater number and variety. When 
the dress is composed of rich silk or any material of 
superior elegance, the buttons used to fasten the 
corsage, are not unfrequontly composed of jewels 
or precious stones; such, for instanoe, as emeralds, 
turquoises, diamonds, pearls, and sapphires. Some 
buttons are made in the form of a small rosette or 
a tie set with jewels of different colors; others are 
shaped as a butterfly, the body being in white 
enamel, the wings in sapphire, and the head in 
rubies. But the most beautiful and costly fancy 
buttons we have yet seen, are a set in which each 
button is in the form of a bee, the body being com¬ 
posed of topaz, the head of rubies, and the wings of 
black enamel speckled with diamonds. We only 
give the above as a specimen of the fashions, not 
that we by any means would like our fair cotfntry- 
women to imitate it. 

A beautiful Jacket is composed of alternate 
rows of black lace and narrow green ribbon on a 
foundation of black net. The lace and ribbon are 


arranged so as to form a point at the waist behind, 
and, passing over the shoulders, they descend in the 
same manner before. Three rows of lace and dime 
of ribbon put on in a slight wave form the basque, 
and the sleeves are made with puffings, the trim- 
mings of which of course correspond with the re¬ 
mainder of the jacket. 

The Under-Sleeves are large and richly em¬ 
broidered, and closed at the wrist for morning wesr, 
and the collars, though of a full size, are not worn 
unbecomingly large. 

Black Silk Mantles are of many designs; the 
favorite ones, however, are those which admit of 
being drooped behind to show the top of the dreei, 
and of being left open before. A very handsome 
black mantle is trimmed with lace a quarter of a yard 
deep, headed by a quilling of ribbon interspersed 
with beads. Another, something more matronly, 
has a passementerie trimming of violet color and 
black, and is ornamented with fringe instead of lace. 

Bonnets are made rather larger than of late, sit¬ 
ting well on the head and coming somewhat for¬ 
warder on the forehead. The discovery appears to 
have been made that bonnets are not made merely 
to leave the head uncovered, and there is a tendency 
to return to something a trifle more reasonable thin 
of late. Trimmings and ornaments are less lzvbhlj 
added. The very excess we have lately seen is 
bringing us back to simplicity. Among the bon¬ 
nets most remarkable for novelty is one composed 
of black lace and cherry color velvet, and trimmed 
with poppies and blackberries. A bonnet of whits 
crape has been trimmed with roses and black velvet; 
to the edge of this bonnet is attached a fall of black 
Chantilly lace. All kinds of flowers are now em¬ 
ployed as ornaments for bonnets, and they are 
equally fashionable whether disposed in sprays or 
bonquets. Very frequently a single flower only is 
used. Artificial fruit is also very generally employed 
for trimming bonnets. 


PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 


How to Cure Borrowers.—A lady, remitting 
$10,00 for a club of eight, says that formerly she 
was in the habit of lending her Magazine to all 
who asked for it; but finding, last year, when she 
attempted to raise a club, that she had no success, 
she took a stand against borrowers. “ I just said/' 
she writes, “1 should not lend * Peterson' at all; and 
that, if they wanted to read it, they must take it 
themselves.” The result is eight subscribers, this 
year, in a town where we bad but one before. If 
all our subscribers would take a similar stand against 
borrowers, we should double our list, next year, from 
that cause alone. 

Send A Stamp. —All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 


When to Begin. —New subscribers will be parti¬ 
cular to mention with what number they with tobegi* 
Also their post-office, county and state. 

To Contributors. —Contributors, who wish re¬ 
jected articles returned, must enclose stamps to pre¬ 
pay the postage. 

Gift Book of Art. —For one dollar, we will send, 
pottage pre-pald, this splendid affair, containing fifty 
steel engravings. 

Removals. —In case of a removal, inform u, not 
only what the new direction is, but what the «W 
one was. 
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THE “DANDY FROM BOSTON” 

BY JAMBS H. DANA. 


At sixteen, Kate Stanley was the belle of 
Leicester. She was beautiful as a rose-bud, 
merry as a Virginia reel, and witty as Sheridan. 

“ So this young dandy from Boston,” she said, 
“ boasta that he can hare any of us oountry girls 
whenever he pleases.” 

“He has but to throw his handkerohief, Ned 
tell me he says,” answered her cousin, “and the 
favored one will be his slave thankfully.” 

Ned Dudley, Jeanie’s betrothed husband, knew 
all the young men of the village, as well as every 
visitor of note, and was in a way, therefore, to 
hear everything that passed. There could be no 
doubt consequently of the aspersion. 

“We shall see,” replied Kate, with a toss of 
the head. “I never have flirted yet, but 1*11 
do it now, if it's possible. This puppy needs a 
lesson. Does he think we're Ciroassian girls, 
put up at auotion, while he sits smoking, half 
asleep, like a Turk, and bidding off the pret¬ 
tiest?” 

Kate had never been so angry in her life. Her 
whole sex had been insulted, and she determined 
to avenge them. 

In a little while, Harry Nelson, the “dandy 
from Boston,” became a declared admirer of 
Kate. He was at her father's nearly every 
evening, sent her bouquets almost daily, and 
was constantly seen escorting her through the 
streets. Every Sunday, he either came to her 
church to service, or was waiting at the door 
when she went out. She was his partner at all 
the pic-ni^s of the season. Everybody said that 
the couple were engaged. 

But Kate kept her own counsel. If she per¬ 
sisted in her original intention, she was playing 
her cards so adroitly, that she seemed, even to 
her closest friends, to be really in earnest. When ] 
Harry was by she had eyes for no one else. She 
always managed that he should find her dis¬ 
engaged for the first dance at every party. She 
sang her best songs for him, dressed in his oolors, 
Vol. XXVIII.—18 


i and even admired his favorite authors, though 
they happened to be those she had formerly 
detested most 

Harry piqued himself on many things. In 
his own eyes nobody dressed with such taste as 
himself, nobody danced as gracefully, nobody 
used such elegant language in conversation. 
But be prided himself especially on his guitar 
playing. The highest compliment he could pay 
a lady, in his own estimation, was to serenade 
her, not, as too many do, through hired musi¬ 
cians, but with his own voice and instrument: 
and this compliment he resolved to pay Kate. 

That night Jeanie was rooming with her 
cousin. The young men of the town, it was 
known, were to be out serenading; but as Ned 
Dudley had gone to Boston, and Jeanie knew 
there would be no music under her own window, 
she had come to Kate's. It was a bright moon¬ 
light evening, and as the serenades were heard 
singing, long before they reached Mr. Stanley's, 
the girls peeped out between the ourtains to see 
if Harry was of the party. 

“There be is, sure enough,” said Kate, “and 
with his guitar. Now l ; sten, cousin mine.” 

Directly footsteps were heard beneath the 
casement, there was a suppressed murmur of 
voices, and then deep Bilence, followed by the 
“thrum, thrum,” of a guitar. In a moment 
more, Harry began to sing, “Wake, lady, wake.” 

“ He looks excessively sentimental,” whispered 
Kate, peeping out from her shelter. “No doubt 
he thinks he's a Spanish cavalier.” And the 
merriment being infectious, Jeanie laughed with 
her, till they could scarcely keep from being 
overheard. 

The first verse was finished. Harry, turning 
up his eyes romantically, had begun the second, 
“Wake, lady, wake,” accompanying it with the 
monotonous “thrum, thrum, thrum,” when Kate 
cried, loud enough for all the serenaders to hear, 
and in a voice almost choking with merriment, 
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“Goodness gracious, does the man think Pm 
deaf? Pm as wide awake as I can be.” 

A suppressed titter, followed by an unre¬ 
strained laugh, passed around the circle of sere- 
naders. Harry’s song ceased suddenly, and Kate 
thought she heard him give utterance, between 
his teeth, to something like an imprecation. A 
moment after, the party broke up, the young 
men moving off amid shouts of merriment at the 
crest-fallen guitar player. 


The next day the story was all over the village. 
The day after Harry left Leicester forever, on- 
able to endure being the common butt, and 
vowing vengeance against Kate, as an incorri¬ 
gible flirt 

But from that day to this Kate has given 
no cause for such a name. She never flirted 
but the once, and that was to avenge her sex; 
and we are sure we have not the heart to blame 
her for it 


BYE-AND-BYE. 

BY ILIZ1B1TS BOUTON. 


Whkrr’er heavy hearts are beating, 
Gomes the gentle whispered greeting, 
Hope’s sweet voice is e’er repeating 
By-and-bye—bye-and-bye I 
Chase the tear-drops, check the sigh, 

Joy is coming, bye-and-bye. 

Rosy childhood’s poise is bounding 
To that magio whisper sounding, 

Telling of the joys abounding 
'Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye 1 
Haste the moments, let them fly, 

Joys—we'll grasp them bye-and-bye. 

To the student pale and weary, 

Through the night hours long and dreary 
Steals an echo soft, yet cheery, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye 1 
Flinch not, pause not, guerdon high 
Shall reward thee bye-and-bye. 


To him across the ocean foaming. 

Far from home and loved ones roaming. 
Floats an echo through the gloaming, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye, 

Thrills the warm heart, lights the eye 
With thoughts of meeting bye-and-bye. 

The watcher by some loved one, lying 
Wan and helpless, to her sighing. 

Hears angelio tones replying, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye! 

Watch and pray, the languid eye 
Health shall brighten bye-and-bye. 

The mourner by the green grave weeping 
Where a cherished form is sleeping, 

Hears a spirit softly speaking, 
Bye-and-bye—bye-and-bye! 

Dear one lift thy thoughts on high. 

We shall meet there bye-and-bye! 


A PRAYER FOR THE PLAGUE-SMITTEN. 

BT XABY L. MBAfil. 


Send down Thy blessed angel, Lord! 

With healing in his hand, 

And bid him seek the stricken shore— 

Our beauteous Southern land. 

We bless Thee that Thy bounteous care 
Hath kept onr Northern home 
Free from disease—hath bid it still 
With health and plenty bloom: 

But while we praise, a dirge of grief 
Swells on the bright* warm air, 

From stricken hearts to earth bowed down 
With anguish and despair. 

And our hearts echo back that wail 
From the fair land of flowers— 


Their joys, their trials, and their woes, 
Are they not likewise ours ? 

But vain our sympathetic tears— 

And vain man’s feeble power— 

’Tis Thine alone, great God! to save. 
In their dark trial hour. 

Father! For them, our brethren dear 
Unto Thy throne we oome— 

Oh! let one ray of cheering light 
Break through their night of gloom. 

Oh, send Thy blessed angel down, 

With healing in his hand, 

And bid him seek that stricken shore— 
Our lovely Southern land. 
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THE CITY COUSINS; 

OR, THE ART-STUDENT IN BOSTON. 


BT HETTY HOLYOKE. 


How the subjoined letters came into my pos¬ 
session it is useless to relate; they bear internal 
eridence of genuineness, and I feel sure all who 
may read them will share the comfort I take in 
believing that a spirit fresh and sunny as this 
Kitty Clover proves herself, still dwells upon the 
earth—a prophecy of good which may yet come 
to us all. 

“Boston , February 3d, 1863. 

“ Dear Mother —In the gj;eat city at last, 
safe and well! I hasten to tell you this—but 
have not taken off my bonnet yet, am tired, 
sleepy, and all things look new and strange. I 
felt rather dismally just now when I first shut 
the door of my little room, and looked down into 
the narrow, noisy street; but I looked up, and 
there were our own home-stars in the sky— 
Ariadne’s crown watching all these brick walls, 
just as it watches the dear pine-grove at home. 
Those last words of yours were so true, mother! 
The same heaven above us both, however widely 
we may separate on earth. Good night. 

Kitty Clover.” 

“February , 13 th. 

“Dearest Mother —Homesick! Pray don’t 
worry about that; if my letter gave you the 
impression it was a wrong one. At first I was 
too tired, and then too busy, and now I am too 
full of hope for homesickness. 

“First of all, let me tell you, mother, that I 
shall re-enclose the bank-bill you sent. Spend 
it in little comforts for yourself, and consider it 
the first of many a remittance I’ll make home 
for that same purpose. I don’t need or want a 
new bonnet. Why I am tempted to accuse you of 
extravagance; didn’t I pay seventy-five cents for 
having the old one whitened and lined ? Besides, 
in a city one can hardly look so shabby, but she 
will find some one looking a little more bo— I 
have so much company in my shabbiness, that it 
is a real blessing—makes me feel at home. And 
then isn’t it enough to know that my soul is 
freeh and gay, and the humble bonnet is only 
a droll mask outside of a splendid spirit—yes, 
splendid, mother 1 for I feel bo strong and brave 
sometimes that I reverence myself. 


[ “I have been admitted into the School of 
Design, and am only too well pleased with my 
studies; I can hardly spare a thought for any¬ 
thing else. A number of lines and curves is 
given us, and each of the class may combine 
them with whatever figure occurs to her; over 
these combinations I work all day, wake up in 
the night with a new idea, and lie there in the 
dark bringing my lines and curves together, with 
a success I cannot copy by day. At the table 
I can only see the angles at which the knives and 
forks are placed, and the curve of the water as 
it is poured into my cup; in the street it is just 
the same—goers and comes, corners and walls 
stand to me for so much straightness and so 
much undulation. Only the stars keep their old, 
own place in my mind, and every clear night 
Ariadne’s crown still rises with a thought of the 
pine trees at home, and the dear mother within 
Bound of their whispering. 

“But don’t be frightened, and imagine that I 
am going to lose myself in a dry mathematician; 
if you could hear my drawing-master talk, any 
such fear would vanish; he never takes my book 
without laughing, for he says I shall have to 
pass a long apprenticeship in narrow, duBky 
streets, before I shall learn to make my lines 
as straight and my dots as tame as those of more 
successful scholars. He says I do not adapt my 
means to my ends—that I put into a carpet or 
table-cloth pattern, the great sweep of oak- 
boughs, the bold, brave uplifting of the hill¬ 
sides, with their meek declivities, and the glori¬ 
ous rounding of the morning sky. But never 
mind! I’ll smother down the genius for now , and 
make as narrow lines and as obedient curves as 
the most citified, see if I don’t! Besides, this 
excellent Mr. Elton makes the speech half for 
the sake of saying something poetical; he is a 
good teacher, but just handsome and just gifted 
enough to be vain and lackadaisical—leaves 
musical rhymes— though they don’t mean much 
—within my drawing-books; parts his hair in 
the middle, to look statuesque, and is proud of 
his white hands. 

“No, mother, I mean to abide by our good old 
rule of seeking always, in all things, the balanoe- 
point between extremes, and making 
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4 The limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will.* 

I bless you for teaching thfo, and all the other 
wisdom she possesses, to your own Kitty.” 

“February 23d, 1853. 

“Now, Dear Mother, confess that I am the 
most obedient of children. I have, to please 
you, made the first call at my aunt Winners- 
ley’s, and prosperously enough it ended, after 
aU. 

“Oh, they live splendidly! You could put our 
whole precious little cottage into one corner of 
their drawing-room—but I’ll begin at the be¬ 
ginning. 

“I dressed, of course, in my very go-to-meeting 
olothes, the old India-scarf and all; and put 
your rings on, for though they couldn’t be seen 
under my glove, I thought perhaps I should feel 
finer to know they were there. But it is sur¬ 
prising how the presence of those who live for, 
and believe in nothing else but wealth, takes the 
confidence out of us—the poverty-stricken. ’Till 
I reached their door, no one in Beacon street felt 
more entire self-respect, or better pleased with 
their own appearance; but when the heavy ma¬ 
hogany door swung inwards, directly my fingers 
touched the silver bell-pull, and the respectable¬ 
looking porter stood waiting, it was like magic, 
the revulsion of feeling that came over me! I 
felt shorter, and smaller, and dowdier, and more 
oountryfied than I had supposed possible for 
your independent daughter. 

“Well! Monsieur le Porteur, after eyeing me 
from head to foot, stretched forth a salver for 
my card, and led me to the parlor. 

“To do them justice, my cousins soon dissi¬ 
pated my fears; without being cordial and 
earnest, they were affable and considerate, and 
fortunately there happened to be no other guest 
present; I almost fell in love with the youngest 
and prettiest, Mary. 

“ There are three sisters; the two eldest, for all 
their fine dress, looked old as the hills; but were j 
full of vivaoity and intelligence, and were really j 
kind to me—asked after you, said I must come ] 
often and see them, and showed me all about| 
their parlor and library, both richly and ele- i 
gantly furnished; some of their pictures are I 
very famous, they say, and oost incredible sums ! 
of money. ! 

“I am glad that I went to aunt Winnersley’s, j 
for their kindness has taught me to think better 
of rioh relations. I am rustic, both in dress and 
manner, and the oonsoiousness of this makes me 
so awkward at times, that I smile at myself, 
while my cousins would blush for me. I 


“But the strangest thing is, I left Beacon 
street feeling more self-possessed, and that my¬ 
self was better worth possessing, than when I 
entered it We should not boast, I know, but it 
is eo hard here, not to pity people; they seem 
thoroughly contented with the little possessions 
they have collected, and to forget that anything 
can exist beyond or above these; and when we 
come to think of it, the fine, high ceiling of their 
drawing-room doesn’t reach as far as the sky 
that bends over our little home, nor is it curved 
as gracefully as those arches in the pine-grove 
near; and their piano-music, though, mother, it 
was exquisite, did not as deeply stir my soul as 
the pines’ low murmuring has done, when we 
strolled there at evening, you and I, and the 
stars watched us through their inky boughs. 
Those heavy, elegant carpets don’t look half as 
clean and fresh as the carpet of brown, filmy 
leaves which the.wind keeps swept and evened 
in our wood; and the velvet-covered seats are 
not so soft and springy as the crowded clusters of 
queen moss there. 

“ But how I am running on! I never know 
where to stop when I begin to talk about dear 
home. The cousins bade me good-bye, with a 
little counsel about my dress, which I needed, 
perhaps, and therefore received gratefully. 

“Considering our near relationship, their man¬ 
ner might annoy me, but it doesn’t, one jot—I 
am so proud. For all your teaching about 
humility, precious mother, I find there is no such 
staff to guide me in these city ways as self- 
respect—for which confession I shall expect a 
lecture about meekness from somebody/ Well, 
if I didn’t need, you would not send it; only let 
me whisper that I carry about continually the 
thought of an example more convincing than 
volumes of lectures: 4 the gospel of your acta 
goes very far,’ my mother. 

“Write soon, and try not to miss Kitty.” 


“March 1 st, 1853. 

“Now, be sure, mother, that every week you 
answer the above questions—so far, at least, aa 
they relate to your own comfort and happiness; 
and in return, I will be egotistical as you wish. 

* 'Think of it! I, Kitty Clover, have been to 
a party at my rich aunt’s, where her daughters 
invited me urgently, bestowed a tarletan dress 
for the ocoasion, and had their own seamstraaa 
make it—weren’t they good! 

“The party was made for their brother, who 
has been finishing his studies in Germany, and 
has just returned. Lately I've heard of nothing 
but 4 splendid brother Will;’ he might not notioa 
me at first, they said; 1 must consider that half 
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the girls in Boston were in lore with him. And 
indeed I mast not be disappointed if I received 
veiy little attention from any one, as city people 
think more (they say) of talent, wealth and high 
oonnections than of yonth and beauty. Acci¬ 
dentally I glanced across at a great mirror, as 
my coasin Eunice made this speech, laying her 
pale and shrivelled but jewelled hand on mine, 
and the picture I saw there recalled to me some¬ 
thing of Tennyson’s— 

‘A simple maiden in her flower 

Is worth a hundred coats of arms.’ 

“Well, I went, without very brilliant antici¬ 
pations of enjoyment; but very soon found it a 
privilege to be admitted on any terms to suoh 
elegant and refined society as thronged my 
uncle's house. We like to see all sides of the 
world in which we live. Such a dazzle of gas¬ 
light, suoh glittering of diamonds, such rustling 
of brocade, such waving of feathers, and in every 
nook such clusters of rare flowers! I was be¬ 
wildered at first, and resolved to stay in a corner, 
contenting myself with watching and listening, 
for there were lovely faces among the guests, and 
several distinguished people whom it was plea¬ 
sant to be near; unknown to them, I could 
touch the hem of their garments and it seemed 
as if Yirtue might come to me. 

“Cousin Mary, the youngest and the beauty, 
insisted upon drawing me out, whispered that 
I looked better than half the brocaded and 
▼elveted belles, and introduced me as her * coun¬ 
try cousin,’ with an air half boastful, half apolo¬ 
getic. I wished she had allowed me to remain 
in the corner, but obeyed her wish, and was 
shown to every one. Last of all, to splendid 
Will. And now let me tell you something won¬ 
drous, that from the moment we were intro¬ 
duced, Sir Will devoted the attention it was 
plain to see all those belles would gladly have 
accepted, to his little country cousin 1 I sup¬ 
pose the poor man was puzzled as to which 
among them he should gratify, and so leaving 
all, took me. And then 1 find that these rich 
people, when they undertake to be generous and 
complaisant , do excel. 

“You would never know that Will lived in a 
city, and was rich and splendid, he has so much 
common sense, and then he understands that 
delicate art of flattery which has just sufficient 
flavor of truth to make it agreeable, instead of, 
like the flattery of vulgar people, nauseating 
one. 4 You little Clover,’ Will said, as we parted, 
‘you are worth all the camellias and tea-roses in 
Christendom—your soul is fresh and dewy as a 
field of grass in a June morning—don't let the 


city spoil you, cousin, as it has spoiled us!’ 
Somehow I half believed him. Ah! mother, 

; when' shall I grow meek as the angel in my 
home! 

“But it is only right that I should send you 
the record of my successes and my compliments, 
for all I am worth you made me. Kitty.” 

“ March 80 th. 

“Dear Mother —‘Have I lost all interest in 
the Winnersley’s?’ No, indeed! I have not men¬ 
tioned them in the last few letters, because I 
had so much to say about my studies, and about 
our home. The cousins are just as kind as ever, 
and Will, if possible, improves upon acquaint¬ 
ance. He is an enthusiast regarding art, has 
brought home some fine pictures; and then he 
has access in places which are open but to few— 
has taken me to look at many private collections, 
and all the publio ones—we are quite at home in 
the Athenseum Gallery. On rainy days, we go 
into the Museum and look through the rows of 
queer, old portraits by Copley, Stuart, and 
others, at least so catalogued. It troubles Will 
a little that I care more for the mummies, and 
skeletons, and Egyytian antiquities, than for 
those old sign-board faces. Then we go into 
auction-rooms, and to print-stores. With the 
help of pictures, we find at Colton’s, Will reviews 
his travels for me, until I feel as if I had really 
made the * grand tour’ myself. Bare outlines he 
always fills up, and colors with his vivid lan¬ 
guage—he is doing more to improve my taste 
than the drawing-master. 

“But we have more than a few playful dis¬ 
putes about those pictures. A mere name in the 
catalogue goes three-quarters of the way toward 
securing praise, with Will; it doesn’t go a hair’s 
breadth with me. I don’t care how many faint, 
fat young women, with fady eyes, and homely 
babies, may be labelled Raphael,’ and looked 
j upon with reverence as his ideal of the Ma- 
| donna; so long as my own ideal is more beautiful, 
j I mean to abide by it. Then there are Cleo- 
; patras, painted by French artists, disgustingly 
real, and more disagreeable for the scantness 
| of their drapery, though if they were shrouded 
in close dominoes it would hardly conceal their 
earthiness. I have seen people stand admiringly 
; before these who would not enter the sculpture 
gallery below, where a glance at Crawford’s 
: Orpheus, or the Apollo, would give more pleasure 
: and more benefit than a life-lease of this worn- 
j out or sinful coloring. 

“ I find by listening to other’s remarks, in these 
frequent visits of ours, that what they especially 
admire in pictures is to have them finely finished, 
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the paint evenly laid on, than to have them look 
like flesh and skin, and have good hands, feet 
and arms. In landscape, there must be the 
usual number of usual-shaped bushes—don’t 
often get up to trees—some pretty clouds and 
a fine-sounding name in the catalogue. 

“Will has a fady thing he calls a ‘Claude,’ 
which he has lent the Athenaeum awhile, for the 
sake of benefitting humanity by its contempla¬ 
tion. I cannot persuade him that it were better 
to invest the thousands it cost in a little country- 
house, for the hot days, every one of which 
would unroll above it boundless sky-scapes, no 
corner of which would own this faded piece for 
a neighbor—melting, filmy clouds, miles long, 
immense in height, and glorious in the grandeur 
of their draping lines, yet tender in texture and 
true as the heart of a snow-drop. Skies so 
boundless they make us think of the love of our 
dear Father God, embracing all—calm and radi¬ 
ant as His goodness, and the peace of His real 
heaven. Claude, forsooth! I haven’t yet found 
a key that opens the secret of what there is so 
desirable in this fine thing they call wealth. 

“We have as much of human nature as of art 
in these picture-galleries, and have many a good 
laugh on our homeward way, comparing what we 
have seen and heard among the lookers-on, I 
entertaining all the while sly suspicions that 
oousin Kitty is as rustic and unsophisticated in 
the eyes of Sir Will, as more recent comers from 
the country seem to me. A group of speculators, 
will discuss a Swiss landscape, of stream and 
mountain, and laughingly calculate how much 
timber, and how large a water-power the real 
scene must contain. A sentimental-looking 
maiden will turn with a sigh of relief from 
pictures of age and want, to this same Alpine 
scenery, with its wild, fresh, natural beauty; 
how I long to tell her that there’s wilder, loftier, 
lovelier scenery in Boston; indeed between brick 
walls buried in human hearts! But we heard 
the most amusing criticism last evening, from 
a genuine Yankee, whose city friend had per¬ 
suaded him to visit the Dusseldorf Gallery, be¬ 
cause it was fashionable. He was pleased with 
the landscapes, which he evidently compared 
with things at home, would say, «Why it’s equal 
to Saddleback,’ or ‘Roaring-Brook is nothing to 
it—golly how the water comes!’ and ‘I say for’t 
you oould hide the hull of Windsor Mountain in 
one of them caves!’ But the historical and 
household pieoes, and the Allegories, disgusted 
him. 

“‘See them wimmen,’ he said, ‘clustered 
around that Martyrdom of Huss — it’s the 
fashion, and so they admire to look at the 


scene, but where’s the lady that would go to a 
real, live hanging now-a-days? they’d draw the 
curtain down a’feard of seeing the prisoner 
pass their window. Oh, no, ’taint dela-£tf, they 
couldn’t see that. I’ve been listening to the 
talk of them two fellers with the bow across 
their throats; why they say that picture at the 
: head of the room, that man’s face—cost an 
ocean of money—it is very old: in my opinion 
the man had better have took his money to a 
water doctor and got his complexion cured afore 
he had it painted. What flesh! they say: I 
wanted to tell ’em, bo are they just *uch flesh, 
and 8o’s any beggar. Why I could find better 
pictures than half these in the street—with life 
in ’em—and no quarter to pay for the sight; all 
these boots and jugs now, and these old feller* 
at the table—I’ve got enough of such at home— 
genuine ones, no pictures. That ,’ pointing to 
some wild scenery, ‘would make a first-rate 
farm, if it was cleared; but now it’s only fit to 
be painted, waste land. Well! it’s a curious 
world, one man takes the land and clears it and 
plants a crop; another goes and makes a copy of 
it, stumps and weeds and all—each to his taste! 

| As for that Desdymony, with her great black 
| eyes, I’ve seen blue ones that were enough sight 
1 prettier; and if a sister of mine had fallen in love 
1 with a nigger blaok as Othello, I wouldn’t have 
! owned her, much less have had her painted. 

; How I wish I had the ruling of the world for 
awhile, I’d set these artist fellers to doing what's 
useful; make them rake together, and burn up 
the stumps and weeds and broken jogs and torn 
bunnits, instead of painting them; and if the 
wimmin wanted to see a bon-fire, they might look 
at that , instead of waiting to find how much like 
flesh Mr. Huss was when they burnt him. Yes, 
and I’d set these Desdymonys to cooking and 
making shirts; then they wouldn’t have time 
to fall in love with niggers and disgrace their 
family.’ 

“Cousin Will thinks Jonathan’s wish an ex¬ 
cellent argument against my theories—or rather 
my unbeliefs—my want of reverence for mere 
names, dates and precedents. But I am no nearer 
Jonathan’s belief than his—only I do insist that 
it is foolish to value faded copies, and overlook 
the living spirit of what they strove once to re¬ 
present 

“ You will agree with me here, mother, I know, 
for you agree with every belief that is just and 
true. Kim.” 

“ May 1 st, 1853. 

“Dear Mother —This spring weather makes 
me almost (not quite) homesick; the Winnersleje 
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drove me to Brookline the other day; you have 
been there and know what a lovely town it is— 
what wide green lawns, and what ohesnnt and 
elm-groves meet over on every side—then the 
little brooks seemed so glad of escaping from 
their winter crust of ice, and went dancing, 
sparkling and singing along merry as childhood; 
then was the great sweep of sky such as we have 
at home, and there were gardens that made me 
think of our own. By the way, don't forget to 
tell Wilson about pruning the sweet-briar, and 
you must watch while he does it, or he will cut 
it awky too much; then have the lilies and for¬ 
get-me-nots transplanted or they will die—the 
roots crowd so closely; and have Beeds of migno¬ 
nette and evening-primrose planted, so that I 
can think of you every evening, as seated on the 
door-step with the old fragrance about it, and 
white flowers opening in the twilight like spirit's 
smiles. Oh, what wouldn’t I give to be kneeling 
there on the fresh earth this minute, in my sun- 
bonnet and garden-gloves, with my seed-box and 
trowel, you in the doorway watching me! Never 
mind, that’s one of the gloriousnesses to come. 

“Forgive me, dear mother, if my letters grow 
shorter and shorter. I have so much to do, that 
I'm continually wishing for another pair of hands 
and eyes—I could employ a dozen of each. Good 
bye. Kitty.” 

“June, 1863. 

“Best or Mothers —Who could the artist be 
that insisted upon painting our cottage, and 
succeeded so well? Why didn't you ask his 
name ? I always thought the place pretty and 
picturesque: our grey roof almost hid in vines, 
and the continual odor of sweet-briar and mig¬ 
nonette, and the lilies—some of which you always 
keep in blossom—lilies of the valley, day lilies, 
white, and yellow, and Ethiopian, and you, pre¬ 
cious mother, best lily of all, with your calm 
white face that has smiled just as calmly through 
so much sorrow with your beautiful life—just as 
beautiful through perplexity and loss. Oh, if I 
don't succeed in becoming somebody, with such 
a guide, an angel watching in my home, I shall 
deserve annihilation! Bid the artist have so 
much good taste as to put you in his picture? 
My cousin Will paints; very well, too; and 
sketches gloriously—I want him to see our 
house and its inmates, and he has promised 
that some day he will.” 

j 

“ Boston , June 15th. I 

“Wohder of wonders, mother! I’m all be¬ 
wilderment: the artist who came to you was 
splendid Will, and he is sitting at my feet this I 


minute, laughing because my pen flies so past: 
and says he must have all that's wanting to com¬ 
plete his picture of # our home, and that—that— 
why, mother, only think of it! the little country 
girl learning to draw table-eloth patterns, that 
she may earn daily bread, to become the wife of 
Will Winnersley. It is absurd, don't you think 
so? His Bisters would be disappointed, even if 
they were too polite for confessing it; and then 
I should mortify him continually, 1 know so little 
about etiquette. Have I not done right in saying, 
decidedly, ‘No?’ But he is splendid. In haste, 

Kitty.” 

“June 17th. 

“Bear Mother —Such excitements as have 
crowded into the few days since I wrote! My 
dear, polite, patronizing cousins have all but 
torn me in fragments; for what reason you can 
imagine. 

“Will announced to them the fact that he had 
offered hand, heart, and fortune to their pro¬ 
tegee; and did not tell of the refusal which he 
had refused to take. So they accuse me of in¬ 
gratitude, of treachery, and several other vices. 

“ How strangely these hearts of ours are made! 
You must know, mother, that every fibre of mine 
has ached; for I love Will, and yet am resolved 
to renounce him: for all this, I have wanted to 
laugh sometimes in the midst of our tragedy, 
there is something droll about the anger of 
others when we are calm ourselves. 1 How two 
of these anagogical mortals,' as 1 Margaret* said, 
‘can get mad with each other, is a mystery to 
me.* 

“ This wrath of the Winnersleys is so unlike 
the expressions of displeasure to which I’ve been 
accustomed: the withholding of your smile has 
been my heaviest punishment, it has made the 
sunshine look sad, and changed the song of the 
pines into sobs and sighs over my fault: but this 
fire and fury makes me laugh, not exactly at my 
cousins, for the anger seems like an evil spirit 
that has entered them from without, and rages 
and recedes till our smile of derision changes te 
pitying tears as we watch in wonderment. You 
would be astonished at their violence and vul¬ 
garity; your daughter 4 disgrace' such sisters!” 

“ Boston, June 18M. 

“Bear Mother —If the wrath was droll, its 
subsiding iB droller still: Will, in arranging some 
old papers, has discovered important secrets. 
You know my father and uncle Winnersley were 
partners in business; that in some dispute the 
partnership was dissolved; before any settlement 
could be made father died; and while one partner 
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was left a millionaire, the other left the pittance 
which I have been working to increase. 

“ Will has found, and decUres openly that his 
father defrauded mine; that they separated be¬ 
cause the former had involved the firm in those 
ruinous speculations which uncle Winnersley pre¬ 
tended were all father’s doing; and in conse¬ 
quence his widow must suffer: so my rich aunt 
is penniless, and my dear mother in the little 
cottage is a millionaire. I shall be home the 
day after to-morrow—for there’s no shadow of 
doubt regarding all these things. 

Kitty Clover.” 

S.—Will says he shall keep our little 
cottage, if only for the Claude sky-scapes that 


stretch above it. He talks as if all were decided; 
and will not comprehend that my mother’s ap¬ 
proval is as necessary as my own. The cousins 
assure us that from the very first they fancied 
me^ and they have been kind. Mary will accom¬ 
pany us home, for the sake of seeing dear aunt 
Clover.” 

I have selected only such letters as mentioned 
the Winnersleys, for the sake of the little thread 
of romance which runs through them. I will 
finish my work by assuring you, reader 1 that 
Kitty Winnersley thinks for herself and li v ea / or 
others, as fearlessly and generously aa ever 
Kitty Clover. 


CHILD HAUNTED. 

BY LIONEL CLIFTON. 


I have sweet fancies hi my soul alwayl 
Making a picture gallery of the mind, 

Where, in my hours of reverie, I find. 

By memory led, some pleasure day by day. 

And ’mid them all, there cometh up to me 
A sweet child face, I chanced to see one morn, 
When Summer splendor bathed the lake and lawn, 
Till beauty seemed to rival parity. 

I am child haunted! Beautiful indeed 
That face must be to hold me in such thrall; 

And send through my sad spirit’s solemn hall 
Such thrills of joy, and with such lightning speed! 

Seen once and only once. Bat stern old Time 
Glides by and leaves untouched the hallowed spell 
Of beauty and of bliss, that in me dwell, 

Because of one who inspirates my rhyme. 


Sweet angel child! Oh, ever haunt my soul! 

For thou hast power to fill my weary heart 
With high bora thoughts, that into being start 
And on the current of enohantment roll. 

Unknown thy residence, unknown thy name; 

A stranger when I saw thee, even as now! 

And yet one look on thy fair, placid brow 
Has given more joy than could awards of fame. 

May earth to thee be like a road that goes 

Through fields of beauty and of bloom, to where 
The ransomed ones of earth sing anthems rare. 
In the full plentitude of Love’s repose. 

Sweet angel child! come change and all her train. 
Yet nought can blot the vision from my mind. 

In glowing lines by memory’s hand defined, 

I would this tribute were a worthier strain. 


ONE YEAR AGO. 


BY JEANNIE DRKCLIQNE. 


I’m sitting 'neath the old oak tree, 

Where we sat side by side, 

I’m watching, as of old we watched, 

The stars at eventide. 

I’ve sang the same old songs that we 
So oft together breathed, 

I’ve wove bright garlands of the flowers— 
The same gay flowers we wreathed. 

But one short year ago we sat 
Beneath this same old tree, 

But one short year ago tbou sang 
These same old songs with me, 


And in thy golden curls I twined 
The wreath of fairest flowers. 

Ah! will they ne’er again retnrn, 

Those baypy, happy hours ? 

Ah! no, ’twere vain to wish thee back 
To this cold world again. 

’Twere sin—though deep our loss, it was 
Thine everlasting gain. 

The “ dim barque” bore thee to the shore, 
Where wait an angel band 

To welcome thy pure spirit home, 

To that bright promised land. 
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BY FANNY FANS. 


Mabia Greenwood was a very intelligent and 
accomplished young lady, but of rather too 
romantic a turn of mind. This feature in her 
character she most discovered in her discussions 
of matrimony with Mrs. Atkins, in whose family 
she was living. On a certain occasion, she heard 
Mrs Atkins make some casual remark, to which 
she replied, “Why, Mrs. Atkins, I have often 
heard you say that love is the basis of matri¬ 
monial happiness. Have you changed your 
opinion ?” 

To tbis remark Mrs. Atkins replied, “By no 
means, Maria. What has induced you to think 
that I have ?” 

“Why,” 8aid Maria, “just as I stepped into 
the room, I heard you say to Mr. Jones, ‘that 
love would do very well, but that something 
ebe was requisite.’ ” 

“And that is just as I think, Maria, and Mr. 
Jones agrees with me in this opinion.” 

“Certainly I do,” said Mr. Jones. “There 
oust be love, but there must be something else 
asides love—something to esteem as well as 
ancy.” 

“So I think, Mr. Jones, though Maria hardly 
green with me.” 

Possibly Mrs. Atkins had expressed herself a 
fctle ambiguously, for Maria insisted that she 
as not quite consistent with herself, or that 
•e herself had hitherto misunderstood her. 
However this may have been, Mrs. Atkins 
d not much faith in romantio love or fancy 
i tches. She had seen more of the world than 

iria, and took a more correct view of matters 
i things than she. But Maria did not think 
—she was sure she judged correctly, for she 
Iged according to the dictates of nature—so, 
least, she said; and “nature she.knew was 
kllible.” ^ 

1 What could be more wise,” she often said, 
tan to be directed by reason? This, certainly, 
j true philosophy—the basis on which all of 
principles and conduct should be made to 
end. For, what was reason given to us for,, 
0 were not to be guided by it? Experience, 
ed, is a good thing, when it can be brought 
requisition, but individual cases necessarily 
r, and, therefore, experience is frequently, 
ct generally, of no avail. No one could be 
►n. XXVIII.— 19 


guided by another’s experience. Every one must 
be his own director; relying, of course, on the 
light which he could obtain, but that light was 
chiefly derivable from reason and philosophy.” 

Such ’Were Maria’s reasonings with Mrs* 
Atkins; and at their conclusion, she was very 
apt to think that she had the best of the argu¬ 
ment. Nor did Mrs. Atkins very strenuously 
endeavor to convince her to the contrary, know¬ 
ing that a little more time and experience would 
do it more effectually than she could. 

It will not be thought strange that Maria, 
romantic as she was, looked at things through a 
very false medium. Her own sophistical reason¬ 
ings satisfied herself; and if not convincing to 
others, she thought it their fault, not hers. 
Things, indeed, which were obscure to others, 
she regarded as perfectly plain. She could de¬ 
termine any matter a priori —could theorize to 
perfection. 

To Mrs. Atkins, therefore, she would often 
say, “Why, you seem to be very skeptical—you 
don’t confide in anything. I should almost con¬ 
clude that you were a Pyrrhonist!” 

At remarks of this kind, Mrs. Atkins would 
only smile, and replying say, “Maria, when you 
have seen more of the world, you will think 
more as I do. If I am too skeptical, you are 
too romantic I Your bright sunshine will after 
a time darken—your calm, smooth’sea be ruffled 
with waves!” 

A few years before this time, Maria had lost 
her parents, and had, in consequence, been 
placed in the family of Mrs. Atkins, and as the 
result of this relation to her family, Mrs. Atkins 
felt a special interest in her welfare. 

It happened, one day, that as the family were 
discussing the subject of marriage, Maria re¬ 
marked to Mrs. Atkins, “iYotr I have seen some¬ 
thing to favor my views of matrimony, if they 
are romantic.” 

“And what have you seen, Maria?” 

“Why, I have seen in Silliman's Journal an 
account of a love affair jqpt to my notion.” 

“And what is it, pray, Maria?” 

“Professor Silliman relates, that a gentleman, 
on a certain occasion, whilst attending a ohurch, 
happening to be highly delighted with the music, 
cast his eyes up to the gallery, and there he saw 
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a young lady, that struck his fancy so that, 
though a perfect stranger to the lady, he deter* 
mined to seek her acquafcit&nce, and to address 
her. This, too, he did, and he married her, and 
the result was a very happy marriage. Now, 
Mrs. Atkins, wasn't that a fancy match ?” 

“I think it was; and a very hazardous one.” 

“Hazardous!” said Maria, “every match is a 
hazardous one. If I should ever be married, I 
should expect to run some risk—who doesn’t?” 

“Why, Maria,” said Mrs. Atkins, “I am sorry 
to hear you talk so, for persons who expect 
hazards, always meet then?, or if not always, 
usually do.” N 

Mrs. Atkins,” said Maria, “you are too apt 
to look at the dark side of things; I always look 
on the bright side, and then if the worst comes, 
I suffer only the real evils, not the imaginary 
ones.” 

True, Maria,” said Mrs. Atkin9, “but some¬ 
times, when we anticipate evils, we take measures 
to avoid them.” 

“And sometimes, too,” said Maria, “when we 
anticipate them, they never come; and all our 
anxiety in such a case is useless.” 

“I am aware of that,” said Mrs. Atkins, “but 
still I consider it best to consult probabilities.” 

“Ah! that is too mathematical for me,” said 
Maria, “I would rather do as the mariner does— 
go to sea at a venture-” 

“And get wrecked!” 

“Ah! that might be, but it might not.” 

“Hundreds have been wrecked even in matri¬ 
mony.” 

“True, and hundreds of sailors, too; but 
would it not look amazingly foolish for the 
sailor to sit down and calculate his chances at 
sea?” ' 

“But the sailor does not go to sea without 
some calculation.” 

“ And of what value is it ? For how oan he 
tell, beforehand, what the weather will be ? how 
many storms he must contend with? how many 
dangers encounter? Or, afterward, how so de¬ 
light to speak of his exposure, or how look upon 
himself with so much self gratulation?” 

“But, Maria, the storm at sea is soon over, 
and the danger past, but when trouble arises in 
the matrimonial life it becomes permanent; at 
least, there is danger of its becoming so.” 

“And the greater the danger, the more ro¬ 
mantic ,” said Maria. 

“ Then, on your principle,” said Mrs. Atkins, 
“I think there need be little or no love at all!” 

“Oh,” said Maria, “I don’t carry things so 
far as that; only I would love at a venture /” 

“Then if you fanoy a man that is enough.” 


“Yes, just as the gentleman did the lady in 
the choir of singers—that was a lovely marriage! 
I should congratulate myself on having a similar 
good fortune.” 

“Why, Maria, would you marry a man withovt 
knowing his good qualities?” 

“ Indeed I would if I fancied him!” 

“Well, then, I shall have to icetp for you.” 

“Yes, ma’am, tears of joy!” 

Without continuing the conversation any 
farther, Mrs. Atkins retired from the roan, 
having at the time to call at an acquaintances 
on some business of special importance. Whilst 
she was thus employed, a gentleman, who had 
never seen Maria, took occasion, in company 
with a friend of his, to call in a moment, pro¬ 
fessedly to see Mrs. Atkins, but really to take a 
look at Maria. Learning that Mrs. Atkins was 
out at the time, the friend of the gentleman 
in question, took the liberty to ask for Mim 
Greenwood, being himself acquainted with her. 
Accordingly, Miss Greenwood received the gen¬ 
tlemen, and was highly pleased with the call 
with which she had been honored. The stranger, 
Mr. Mendon, was equally pleased—Maria struck 
his fancy most completely! He was, however, 
“to leave the town soon, much to his regret,” as 
he said, and much too to Maria’s, as it seemed. 
For now she had had the opportunity of grati¬ 
fying her taste in the way of romance—the 
stranger was the very beau ideal of perfection! 
So handsome, so entertaining, so intelligent, se 
wonderfully polite—for the first time in her life 
she was deeply in love! No one knew it indeed 
but herself—bat so it was. “And would the 
gentleman call again? Should she see him once 
more? She hoped so—she almost knew she 
should—and yet why did she not entertain him 
more agreeably?—why was she so cold and 
formal ? But perhaps he wonld call—if he did 
she promised to herself to do better the next 
time.” 

In the meantime, Mrs. Atkins having attended 
to her engagements, returned, and Maria in¬ 
formed her of the call which she had received. 

“And how did you like Mr. Mendon?” said 
Mrs. Atkins. 

“Oh!” said Maria, “he is a lovely man!” 

“ What makes you think so ?” said Mrs. Atkins 

“ Think!” said Maria—“ I don’t think—I hm 
he is a lovely man!” 

% “ And how could you know it, since you never 
saw him before?” 

“Couldn’t I know that the sun shines, though 
I had never seen it before?” said Maria. 

“ I rather think you could,” said Mrs. Atkins, 
“and I think you could hardly have been more 
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dazzled by the sun, the first time you saw it, than 
you are now by this stranger.” 

“ Don’t you think any one can know another 
by intuition , Mrs. Atkins ?” 

“I think we are often greatly deceived by 
mankind—especially by strangers.” 

“And didn't you ever hear of any lady’s 
marrying a stranger?” 

“To be sure I have—and worse things than 
that afterward!” 

“Well, I don’t love to prognosticate evil Mrs. 
Atkins.” 

“Nor do I, but I love to avoid it.” 

Maria saw that Mrs. Atkins was not going to 
fall in with her views, and, therefore, concluded 
not to discuss the matter any farther at the 
time. She hoped, however, that Mr. Mendon 
would call again, and that Mrs. Atkin9 would 
see him. 

After a few days, Mr. Mendon made it con¬ 
venient to be in the town of Western again, and, 
of course, again paid his respects to Maria. 

At this time Mrs. Atkins was at home, as 
Maria had wished that she might be; and she 
saw the agreeable Mr. Mendon. 

Now Mr. Mendon was a very agreeable gen¬ 
tleman, and a very handsome man too. Besides 
he was a man of the world, and consequently 
very taking in his manners. Professedly he was 
very wealthy, and of course full of business. 

Maria’s imagination was now filled with glow¬ 
ing pictures! “One of the gentleman’s estates 
was certainly an Eden! On it were lovely land¬ 
scapes—crystal streams—sweet-scented bowers 
and fruits of every variety and hue; all indeed 
that could charm the eye, or gratify the taste! 
And was there any hope or probability that 
Maria Greenwood could ever come into posses¬ 
sion of this promised land?” 

Yes, indeed! The gentleman, the self same 
Mr. Mendon had, after due time, solicited the 
hand of the romantic Maria; and she had most 
willingly consented to give it to him! 

“Oh!” said she to herself, “this is to be a 
most perfect fancy match!—just the thing that 
I have always coveted. And will it not annihilate 
all of Mrs. Atkins’ theories about matrimony ? I 
hope it may, indeed: I do, with all my heart!” 

At this moment, Mr. Jones happened to call 
at Mrs. Atkins’, and having made inquiry in re¬ 
gard to Mr. Mendon, and learned his character, 
he said to Mrs. Atkins, “Do you know anything 
about the reputation of Mr. Mendon?” 

“No,” said she, “I do not. He appears to be 
quite a gentleman.” 

“ He is one of the light-fingered gentry,” said 
Mr. Jones. 


“He is!” said Mrs. Atkins, “I am very sorry 
to hear it—for I was hoping that he was just the 
the person for Maria.” • 

“And ought you not to tell Maria of the risk 
that she is about to run?” 

“It would be of no avail, Mr. Jones. She 
would only be the more anxious to encounter it.” 

“Is it possible?” said he. 

“Certainly it is,” replied Mrs. Atkins, “for 
she imagines that she shall have so much in¬ 
fluence over her husband, as that she can com¬ 
pletely control him!” 

“Just as Phaeton did his steeds! For who 
ever heard of such a thing as a change in the 
fixed habits of a man by any influence short of 
divine? Neither a lady, married nor unmarried, 
is competent for such a task.” 

“Maria thinks that she is, and no one could 
convince her otherwise. And besides in matters 
of this sort, you know, that it is the easiest of 
all things to get the ill-will of the person by 
speaking against the one whom she loves. Still 
it may be my duty to say a word in the way of 
caution, and therefore I will do it, although I 
I know it will be perfectly idle.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Atkins took occasion to say 
to Maria, that she felt a great deal of interest 
in her happiness, and that she was very anxious 
that she should do well in her matrimonial rela¬ 
tions. To this Maria replied, that she knew 
that what she said was true, and that she felt 
greatly indebted to Mrs. Atkins for her kind 
feelings. 

“Would you be willing then,” said Mrs. 
Atkins, “that I should suggest to you that you 
ought to be better acquainted with Mr. Mendon 
before marrying him? It seems to me that you 
hardly know his character.” 

“Why, l know the man,” said Maria, “is not 
this enough? He is certainly a gentleman.” 

“But suppose he spends his nights at the 
gaming table?” 

“ Oh! I should expeot him to have more regard 
for his wife than to do that.” 

“And your expections would hardly be rea¬ 
lized, for the tendency of habits is from bad to 
worse.” 

“ And do you not know that a lady can exert 
any influence over her husband?” 

“Oh! yes, most certainly—but reformations 
from bad practices are of all things the most 
difficult. A relapse is more likely to recur than 
a recovery.” 

“Why you would make out a lady to be a 
mere cipher.” 

“Oh! no, Maria, but ladies cannot do things 
impossible.” 
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“Bat do you not remember, Mrs. Atkins, the 
ease of Mr. Vinton? Before he married he was 
a confirmed inebriate—now he is the model of 
sobriety !” 

“And may he not yet fall?” 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Atkins, there come in the 
shadows again. I wonder if you ever saw a 
dear sky.” 

Mrs. Atkins saw that it was useless to argue 
the point with Maria, and that as she was 
charmed so she muBt be destroyed by the ser¬ 
pent! 

Accordingly, in a few weeks, Maria was mar¬ 
ried to Mendon, and all was fair and promising. 
Mr. Mendon was a most faithful and devoted 
husband, and Maria congratulated herself on 
the happy choice whioh she had made. Having 
lived in the oountry remote from any large 
oity, she was now transferred to the vicinity of 
Petersville, a large town—a circumstance that 
pleased her exceedingly. 

In these circumstances she longed to inform 
her friend, Mrs. Atkins, that her former theo¬ 
retic views were now realized, and, therefore, 
based upon a substantial foundation. They had 
been tested, and very happily too. 

Accordingly she sent Mrs. Atkins an invita¬ 
tion to pay her a visit. This invitation Mrs. 
Atkins accepted, and congratulated Maria on 
her good fortune. Still she was not quite satis¬ 
fied that things would always continue so. She 
saw, as she imagined, some indications of an 
unfavorable character. But she kept silent, 
merely watching the progress of events. 

Now it happened soon after this that the great 
raoes were to come off, and that the former asso¬ 
ciates of Mendon were to collect together in 
Petersville. The trying time, therefore, was 
now at hand. Mr. Mendon was to be exposed 
to temptation. Of this, however, Maria knew 
nothing, except the fact that the races were to 
take place. 

Meeting with his boon companions, he was, of 
oourse, solicited to join with them in their sports. 
He did so. He was urged to try his hand. “The 
descent to Avernus is easy.” He complied with 
the solicitations of his tempters. He became a 
party—a loser—ruined! In the course of a few 
hours his own means were forfeited and Maria’s 
too! Her entire fifty thousand was scattered to 
the winds. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Atkins had returned to 
her home, and informed the anxious inquirers 
about Maria, that she seemed to have done well. 

Nor was Maria immediately aware of what had 
recently transpired in relation to her husband’s 
affairs. He, it was true, was apparently quite 


ill at ease—but assigned some little ailment as 
the cause, and thus kept her from undue anxiety. 

But rumor did not long delay conveying tbs 
sad intelligence to Maria. It came, and came 
with a vengeance! At first he staked his ova 
property, then hers! Her entire fifty thousand 
was beyond recall! Acts, no more! 

Maria could not believe it “Oh! no—it vbb 
impossible! It was a slur on the character of 
Mendon—a fabrication to injure his good naat! 
He was too much of a gentleman to be so culpa¬ 
ble! It was all a lie!” So she said—believed— 
hoped! 

Alas! for Maria, her romance had now reached 
its maximum. Her large fortune had been con¬ 
verted into money—staked—lost! 

And with the loss of her fortune, her husband 
lost his love for her , and bid her, at heart, a 
heartless adieu! 

“Oh! my dear husband,” said she, “do you 
not still love me?” 

“Why should I,” said he, “you reproaeh me 
for my misfortunes?” 

“No, indeed,” said she, “I do not—I sympa¬ 
thize with you—that is all.” 

“I need none of your sympathy,” said he— 
“keep it for yourself!” 

“My dear husband, can you talk so to me 
now? A few months ago, I gave you my heart, 
my hand, my fortune!” 

“And I wish you had them all back again,” 
said he, “for I want neither of them!” 

Maria said no more—indeed she was scarcely 
able to say this—she saw that her romance had 
indeed ruined her—that her fancy had led her 
astray—astray to her utter desolation! 

Retiring to her room, she threw herself into 
her rocking-ohair, and wept like a child. Here 
almost frantic she uttered, “Mrs. Atkins! Mrs. 
Atkins! Oh! that I had listened to yourwije 
counsels! I should never have thus been the 
wreck of folly!” 

A few weeks after, Mrs. Atkins came to Peters¬ 
ville to reside. In a few days she took occasion 
to call and see Maria, and to express her sym¬ 
pathy for her calamities. 

Glad, indeed, was Maria once more to see Mrs. 
Atkins; for she knew that she should now bavt 
one to condole with her. On meeting with Mrs. 
Atkins she fell on her knees, and with tears in 
her eyes, she cried, “Oh! Mrs. Atkins, can yon 
forgive me—can yon?” 

“ Yes, romantic girl!” cried Mrs. Atkins, “yss» 
and more than forgive you, I can weep with yon.” 

“Oh!” said Maria, “how thankful I am tbit 
I still have one friend—one too so dear, so kind, 
so good!” 
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“But, Maria, how do you live through all of 
your trials? Can you bear them?” 

“I could,” she replied, “oh! Mrs. Atkins, I 
could, if my husband only loved me!” 

“Well, dear Maria, there is one that loves you 
—and one that ever will—and whilst she has a 
home you shall have one, or a penny, the half of 
it shall be yours!” 


“Oh! how kind you are,” said Maria, “too 
kind for a poor maniac girl!” 

Fortunately for Maria she had a rich relative, 
who, soon after her calamities, bestowed upon 
her a little cottage as her own , and there she now 
lives kindly remembered by her dear friend Mrs. 
Atkins, and still saying, “Oh! I could bear it all 
if my husband only loved me!” 


RETROSPECTION. 


BT MART L. LUCT. 


I am sitting in the twilight, 

While the solemn shadows fall; 

And the holy stars of Heaven, 

Keep their silent watch o’er all, 

And I dream of one, beside me 
Sitting, by the oasement here, 

Murmured words of sweet endearment, 
In the Spring-time of last year! 

I remember how we parted, 

Not in anger but in grief; 

How my aching heart strove vainly, 
For the tears which bring relief; 

How the few words that were spoken, 
Severed us forevermore— 

Save at last there came a meeting, 
Upon Heaven’s eternal shore. 

Peacefully adown Time’s river, 

Had our life barques floated on; 

But we parted—and from one heart 
Hope and joy for earth were gone! 

Spoke farewell, when life was brightest, 
And glad hopes were burning high; 

But there came a later lesson, 

We must see them fade and die! 


Brighter eyes than mine have lighted 
At his ooming long ago, 

Gentlest voices strove to banish 
From his heart the weight of woe! 
And I know not if ’twas sorrow 
Called him from this world of ours, 
But his footsteps tended Heavenward 
In the time of birds and flowers! 

Now I often dream at twilight, 

Of the halcyon days of yore; 

And of him whose memory to me 
Was a blessing evermore! 

And I wonder if some other 

Heart than mine has ever known, 
All the weariness and sadness 
In that single word, alone! 

Yet not quite alone! Forever 
Will the Past be left to me; 

With its store of golden memories, 
Benedictions constantly, 

With a hope and trust in Heaven, 
Patiently in waiting ever; 

Till the same kind hand shall lead me, 
Where he waits beyond the river! 


WITH MY SOUL. 


BT LOTTI1 LINWOOD. 


Restless soul, be still to night! 

Rest ye never, never? 

Cease thy strife, and turn thy might 
To life’s strong endeavor. 

Wild ambition fadeth, dies, 

Like the Summer flowers. 

When death severs earthly ties 
In a few short hours. 


Let thy aspirations cease! 

Far beyond thy seeming— 
Turn thee to the fount of peace; 
Thou art only dreaming. 


Phantoms thou hast chased too long. 
Of some bright ideal; 

Tell me, art thou brave and strong 
For the lasting real? 
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“Pray tell me what you are reckoning up in 
that busy brain of yours, Louise? Be careful 
that you don’t go to counting your chickens 
before they are hatched, like that unfortunate 
milk-maid grandma used to tell us of. Let that 
be a salutary lesson to you, sister mine, never 
to indulge in day dreams or build foundationless 
castles in the air.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mary, for your sage advice. 
Perhaps some day or other I may profit thereby. 
But my thoughts just now had very little to do 
with either milk-maids or chickens. I was wan¬ 
dering mentally in a higher sphere—calculating 
how many years my charming sister had been a 
wife.” 

“Ah! Lucy dear, that reminds me, did I never 
tell you the history of my courtship? For I 
now recollect you were travelling with papa in 
Europe in that time: and though five years have 
passed since I became a faithful helpmate to my 
liege and lord, yet you have never deigned to 
visit us in our western home until the present 
summer.” 

“You know very well why I have not, Mary. 
While inclination has often bidden me, duty has 
peremptorily called another way.” 

“Never mind bringing up an endless tirade of 
excuses now, but just please touch the bell, and 
tell Kate to take Maggie and Edward a walk to 
their grandma’s, and I will commence.” 

Very little did that darling sister of mine look 
like a wife and mother, with her soft brown hair 
parted on her fair brow, and her eyes as bright 
and blue as ever—and as she stood before the 
dressing-glass, she laughed gaily and exclaimed, 
as if speaking aloud the thoughts that were at 
that moment passing through my mind. 

“I don’t look so very old, do I, Lou, though 
I have been married five years? I’m sure my 
checks are as rosy as ever. Oh, Lou, how I 
have wanted to look pale sometimes, because 
then, you know, one looks far more intellectual. 
Instead of that, I always had such a bright color 
like any farmer’s daughter. But one thing is 
true, the ‘cares of the household,* as aunt Ophe¬ 
lia says, don’t trouble me much, for Nannie does 
everything so well-” 

“But, Mary, I can see no very intimate con¬ 
nection between her doings and your courtship, 
so if you ever intend to begin, pray do.” 


“So I will, love, only have a little patience,* 
said she, gaily, stooping down and kissing wt 
“But I assure you you will find it very dull 
and uninteresting, no ‘hair breadth escapes,’n 
‘spirited horse just ready to throw itself aad 
rider (myself of course) over some steep pree- 
pice, when just at the exact moment some hero 
of the wood will come gallantly forward tad 
become my preserver and future lover.’ 5# 
handsome, manly cousin to fall in love with and 
become his daily companion in walks and rides. 
Nothing of all this. I forewarn you, but if joa 
still persist in hearing my home story, you shill 
have it.” 

Merely bowing my head in assent, for I 
becoming impatient, my sister seated herself on 
a low footstool at my feet and began. 

“You remember Mrs. Milton, who used to 
visit us ii/ the city, and make me so many band- 
some presents? Well, she owned a charming 
place near the sea-shore. Ob, Lucy, if yon hare 
never been there I cannot describe it to yoa. 
The house itself is old-fashioned, and the furni¬ 
ture, though antique, is rich and costly. I ehal 
never forget the many pleasant evenings I haw 
spent in that vine-clad porch, with the whole 
expanse of blue, clear water lying almost at 
my feet. When laying aside my book, I would 
sit fairly entranced in the calm grey hour of 
twilight when silence reigned around—and the 
moon shed her soft light over the rich and varied 
scene. Truly has it been said that man made 
the city. But God made the country. 

“Mrs. Milton was a kind hearted wornas* 
though one fond of having her own way. I wtf 
ever a great favorite of hers, so was a certain 
young physician in a neighboring village. Hof 
often has Mrs. Milton spoken in boundless praise* 
of him to me: telling how half the villagegirh 
were striving to win his noble heart, bat gtrmag 
in vain. 

“Mamma and I bad returned in the early 
part of September from the Springs, tired fid 
gayety and excitement. I fairly cried for 
when Mrs. Milton came to New York, nomiuaf/ 
with the intention of having mamma and myself 
return with her to her rural home. Mamo* 
however, preferred remaining in the city, though 
she finally consented to my returning with Mrs. 
Milton, the terms that I should keep my 
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within bounds, for you know what a wild mad¬ 
cap I was in those days, Lon. 

“I will pass over our pleasant journey, and 
my delight in exchanging the hot and scorching 
payements, brick walls, and dust-laden air, for 
cool, refreshing breezes, and waring green grass. 
I had been at Mrs. Milton's about a fortnight, 
when one morning she hastily entered my room, 
saying, ( Come, Mary, brush your hair and fix 
up, for Dr. Louiston and Mr. Neland are coming 
down the avenue, and I would not wish them to 
see you in this plight.' ‘Nor I either, aunty,' 
I replied, for I had been out in the woods all the 
morning, and my gingham dress was sadly torn, 
and my white apron all stained with blackber¬ 
ries. ‘Well, dear,' she continued, ‘come down 
in the parlor as soon as you’re ready, for I must 
go and show them in; Nancy is so dumb, she 
will be more likely to take them in the tea-room, 
if she should condescend to inyite them to enter 
at all,' and so saying, she left the room. 

“What Mrs. Milton meant by fixing up I do 
not know; but I am afraid my toilet that after¬ 
noon did not exactly suit; for as it was very 
warm I simply arranged my hair, and put on a 
white muslin dress without a single ornament, 
save that little diamond ring papa had given me 
the New Year’s before. 

“From various hints from my friends at West- 
land and others interested, I had learned that if 
I had heard much of Dr. Louiston, he had heard 
much more concerning me. In fact the whole 
country round was aware that the doctor had 
been selected by Mrs. Milton as my future hus¬ 
band. But from several little stories I had 
heard, 1^ knew very well that he was not easily 
to be caught; and I determined to meet him on 
his own ground. Much had been said by the 
Tillage belles and young wives of the country 
round in his disfavor in my presence. But I 
heeded them not, for I well understood their 
motives, and though, sister dear, I cared very 
little to see Dr. Louiston, I did die to make them 
envious as far as it was in my power. I'm afraid, 
Lucy dear, that if their motive was wrong in 
speaking my disparagement in Dr. Louiston’s 
presence, my own motive in cultivating his 
acquaintance was not exactly right. 

“When I had completed dressing, I took a 
bunch of wild flowers, which I bad been gather¬ 
ing that morning, with the intention of arranging 
them. 1 descended the stairs. As I entered the 
room, I saw Mrs. Milton standing by an open 
window conversing with the two gentlemen, and 
pointing to some favorite plant in the garden 
below. I therefore stood for a moment near the 
door unobserved. Happening to look that way, 


one of the gentlemen caught my look, and I 
thought I could just perceive a rather amused 
expression pass over his countenance. In a mo¬ 
ment I knew that it was Dr. Louiston, and I 
returned his glance with one of hauteur and 
disdain. He was of the medium height and 
strikingly handsome. His features were fine, 
and his eyes black and piercing. 

“I sat down on the sofa and commenced 
arranging my flowers, and when introduced beg¬ 
ged the gentlemen to excuse me from rising, aB 
I was particularly engaged. Mrs. Milton seemed 
surprised. ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘this is Dr. 
Louiston, whom you have doubtless heard me 
frequently speak of.' ‘Indeed,' I answered, 
without once looking up. I could plainly see 
that Mrs. Milton was displeased with my con¬ 
duct during the interview, but she concealed 
her feelings under the mask of politeness. 

“The doctor’s friend, I had forgotten to men¬ 
tion, was a young man of a bright florid com¬ 
plexion, not good-looking certainly, but pleasant 
and gentlemanly in his manners. He came and 
sat down by me, and we soon entered into a 
spirited conversation. Presently Mrs. Milton, 
who had been regarding us with nervous glances 
every now and then, rose and requested Mr. 
Neland to accompany her to the hot-house to 
look at some choice exotic she had lately re¬ 
ceived, and which she wished him to analyze. 
They left the room, leaving me to play the 
hostess to Dr. Louiston, not a very agreeable 
task just then, I assure you. But I had pre¬ 
viously resolved what line of conduct to pursue, 
and proceeded to carry it into effect. 

“Rising and walking to the open window, I 
emptied my apron of its contents of shreds, of 
stalks and leaves, and placing my choice bouquet 
of wild flowers in a vase, I calmly turned round 
to Dr. Louiston and said, ‘You have doubtless 
heard my name coupled with many idle reports, 
and your partial motive,' I added, smiling, ‘in 
coming here to-day was one of curiosity, and I 
must say, my dear sir, that I cannot much blame 
you after your experience. Now, Dr. Louiston,' I 
continued, ‘if you choose to come and visit us 
occasionally from motives of friendship, don't 
imagine, my dear sir, that you will be treading 
on slippery ground, or that snares are spread 
round about to entrap you. For as to myself, 
though I have not yet informed Mrs. Milton, or 
indeed any one but dear mamma, I am to be mar¬ 
ried to a dear cousin (who is now travelling in 
Europe for his health) at the end of six months. 

“I calmly endured that fixed gaze of inquiry, 
without shrinking, for every word I had uttered 
was truth. 
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“ Dr. Louiston rose, and coming to where I was 
standing, said, while a beautiful smile played 
upon his countenance, 1 At least then, Miss Mary, 
let us be friends.* ‘Certainly,* I replied, laugh¬ 
ingly, at the same time extending my hand, *1 
have not the slightest objection.* 

“Just at that unlucky moment, while my hand 
was still In Dr. Louiston’s, Mrs. Milton entered 
the room, while a gratified expression swept over 
her features; and w]ien the gentlemen bad de¬ 
parted, and she openly congratulated me on my 
supposed conquest, it almost broke my heart to 
think of the kind friend I was deceiving. For I 
believe, Lucy, my interests were as near her 
heart as her own. 

“Well, Dr. LouUton and I,** I see I must be 
brief, sister, as the dressing bell has rung, “con¬ 
tinued from that time as friends, riding on horse¬ 
back, rowing, and walking together; and the time 
allotted for my visit was fast drawing to a close. 

“But, Lucy, whenever I thought of returning 
home, there would come such a sensation around 
my heart, that I could almost wish, sometimes, 
that it would cease to beat altogether. I know 
it was very wicked, but I could not help it. 

“One evening, I remember it as well as if it 
were but yesterday, we had been walking to¬ 
gether, Dr. Louiston and I were seated beneath 
a lofty oak. We were both of us silent. I was 
thinking with deep regret of returning to the 
city the next morning, for mamma had written 
that 1 must not delay my return another day, as 
papa and you were expected by the next steamer. 
As the dew was fast falling, we rose and returned 
home. As we nearly reached the door, Dr. Louis¬ 
ton turned to me and said, ‘ Forgive me, Mary, 
for the words I am about to speak. When I re¬ 
ceived your permission to visit you, it was with 
the mutual agreement that it was to be only as a 
friend. But oh, Mary,* he continued, earnestly, 
‘I have found too late, as others have found 
before me, that love has grown out of friendship: 
and Mary, forgive me dear, but I must say it, I 
have sometimes dared, yes! dared to hope that, 
though your hand was promised to another, your 
heart was mine. Oh! that that wild hope might 


indeed prove a reality, and I would not ask far 
more.* 

“ My head was lying on his shoulder, my hand 
lay passively in his. I had not the power to 
speak or move. I knew if I should attempt it, 
I would only burst into tears. 

“When we reached the piazza all was stHL 
Nothing was to be heard, but the dashing of the 
waves against the shore. I sat down on a seat 
on the porch, and gazed with filling eyes into the 
blue sea. Oh! how 1 wished I was buried be¬ 
neath those rocking waves, never more to set 
the light of day. But better thoughts soon cane, 
and when Dr. Louiston bade me farewell, aad 
imprinted a kiss on my brow, I felt calm. ‘Good 
night, Mary,* he said, ‘I respect you for the 
silence you have chosen to keep. But oh! Mazy, 
ray life is all a blank now; and sometimes when 
you are surrounded by the bright and gay, will 
you pause and bestow one thought on him who 
must hereafter lead a dreary existence? Oh! 
Mary, Mary, that we had never met.* 

“Oh! how fondly was that wish re-eehoed 
back in my own heart But I strove to be cabs, 
and bidding Dr. Louiston farewell, rushed into 
the house. 

“And now, Lucy, I need not go on, you know 
the rest. How when but a few days after papa 
had returned, he called me one morning to the 
library, drawing me toward him and kissing my 
brow, and told me he had sad news for me; aad 
bade me never again think of my cousin William, 
for six weeks ago (so he had written me, and 
papa had in mistaken kindness withheld the 
letter until his return) he had married an Eng¬ 
lish girl, speaking of our engagement only as a 
childish attachment. 

“ My eyes were filled with tears of joy now, 
and 1 kissed papa over and over again, wbe 
looked at me wonderingly over his spectacles, 
for he had expected to find me plunged in grief 

“And now, Louise, you remember my merry 
wedding, and our removal to St Louis, and that 
life ever since has been to me but one bright 
dream of happiness.** 


FIRST LOVE, 


First love is gentle, true, and pure, 
Proud of its magic powers; 

It hath the freshness of the stream. 
The odor of the flowers. 

It bath no thought, nor wish, nor joy, 
Within its inmost heart, 


In which the object of its trust 
Bears not a cherished part. 

And should its buds be nipped in bloom 
By cold misfortune's breath; 

It has no seoond—but remains 
True to itself in death. r. J. 
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THE MISER’S LEGACY. 


BT MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


“I bequeath to you, my child,” said the old 
miser, gasping hard for breath, 14 the grave in 
which I am to be buried. I am poor, very 
poor”—a ghastly smile spread over his features; 
and the fluttering red rags, that had once cur¬ 
tained his miserable couch, gave, as the sun 
poured through them, a most sardonic expres¬ 
sion to the grim, death-struck face, enveloping 
it, as it were, in flames. 

For half a century, miser Farroway had been 
gathering gold. For nearly that time his coffin, 
lined, as wonder-mongers said, with lead, had 
rested under his miserable conch. Of all his 
children but one was left, the youngest. And 
now she was a gaunt girl of thirteen, a poor, 
hungry, uneducated, willing slave. 

And the miser was dying. He would have no 
attendance—he was poor, he said—no one should 
pay a doctor’s bill for him; no one should put 
him in his coffin but foolish Bill, who had been > 
his man of all work; nobody should bury him > 
but Tom Gall, the undertaker, who, if he was > 
drunk constantly, charged less for his jobs than > 
any other. ’ 

And the miser died; and foolish Bill laid him \ 
in his coffin; and some good-hearted man read | 
the will, bequeathing nothing but his grave and ; 
all it should contain, to the weeping, miserable \ 
creature, his daughter, who sincerely mourned j 
for him. And the few who saw it, remarked; 
upon the strange, fiendish chuckle with which j 
the old miser closed his life; and which boded, ? 
they said, that he had so successfully hidden his j 
money that no mortal could find it. And old \ 
Tom Gall, the drunken undertaker, told, with a; 
plentiful sprinkling of oaths, how the miser had ! 
taken advantage of his inebriation, and bought S 
the grave-lot for a song; and that he shouldn’t > 
wonder if it was filled full of gold. j 

So crowds came to the funeral. I doubt if? 
ever at the last services of the most beautiful, j 
beloved, or honored, such throngs attended. The \ 
church-yard wa9 filled full, the fences were lined, i 


and in the midst of all, stood the poor, wretched 
orphan, shedding burning tears, and uttering 
wailing sobs. 

The grave had been dug, and dug deep too; 
deeper by far than any other in that old church¬ 
yard ; and no treasure had come to light, so that 
the scandal mongers were all disappointed, and 
wondered they had been such fools as to believe 
the rumors afloat. As usual, old Tom Gall was 
drunk; so drunk that he staggered; and the 
rope he had provided was a rotten one, (he used 
it so very seldom) and it broke at the mouth of 
the grave; and the coffin fell away down, down 
into the deep pit; and then there was a rattling, 
clinking sound, that caused the great body of 
people to sway toward the grave, and a murmur 
to go up that swelled almost to a shout; and 
amidst it all the miser’s daughter never lifted 
her bead, but wept and wept. 

“Gold!” cried one. 

“Gold, gold,” cried others, moving toward 
the spot—“take the old fellow up; ’twas in his 
coffin—ha! he tried to cheat the devil, but he 
couldn’t cheat the grave.” 

And now I do not know but every hand was 
extended to the heiress, whereas when she was 
the miser's beggar , no one thought of her. But 
to the pitying eyes that had overflowed at her 
grief, when the penniless lawyer read the pithy 
will, the girl turned and leaned upon his arm. 
He did not ask her to, he did not even con¬ 
gratulate her, or press forward, but her heart 
had told unerringly where the truest sympathy 
lay, and it fled to him. 

She was rich; the neglected girl, the poor, 
toiling creature, had now a fortune that a prin¬ 
cess might envy. And not many years passed 
before she was the educated bride of the single- 
hearted man, who, in her destitution, had given 
her one kindly word. 

And the stratagem of the old miser failed. 
Truly he had cheated the devil, often; but he 
could not cheat the grave. 


A NOVEMBER THOUGHT. 


The hills are brown, the wind is keen, 
The sky with clouds o’erspread, 
Gone is the forest’s verdant sheen, 

The flowers are with the dead. 


I think, os Autumn tempests blow, 

Of death, yet not in gloom. 

As Spring will come again, I know 
That Heav’n’s heyond the tomb. c. A. 
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BT CLARA MORBTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Come, little ones, kiss mother, and run to 
school—it is most time for the lost bell. Nannie 
His but a step out of your way, and you can see 
the children safely there as you go along. Take 
hold of sister’s hand, Edgar, that’s a darling, 
now good bye to all of you, and don’t play truant 
coming home.” 

Mrs Ashley Btood by the door, watching the 
children on their way, nor did she cease to look 
'after them until they had turned the corner and 
were out of sight. Then sho resumed her seat 
in the cozy little room, where baby was sleeping 
sweetly in its wicker cradle; and there, with her 
work-basket in her lap, Mr. Ashley found her 
an hour afterward when he came in to lunch. 
The little side-table was already spread with its 
snow-white cloth and china mug of Java coffee, 
the rich cream mantling its surface, a few deli¬ 
cate slices of fowl, and some two or three biscuit 
fresh from Judy’s oven—Judy herself bustling 
in and out without any ostensible errand. 

Mr. Ashley glanced from his wife to the still 
sleeping baby in the cradle, and then back to 
his wife with a smile, which she knew well how 
to appreciate. 

“ These biscuit are capital, Judy—good enough 
for a king,” said Mr. Ashley, as he broke the 
last one, and Judy’s thick, elastic lips stretched 
almost from ear to ear with a grin of delight, as 
her ebony face vanished from the room, for her 
biscuit had been praised, and she was satisfied 
to return to her duties. 

Judy was a most faithful servant; and so long 
as her cookery was commended by her master, 
the happiest of the happy; but by any chance 
let it once be forgotten, and poor Judy’s woeful 
face and long-drawn sighs were really pitiful. 
No matter how bright and golden the sky, she 
could not see a glimpse of it for the clouds in 
her own eyes; and all efforts were equally vain 
to dispel them until another meal-time came 
around again, when Mr. Ashley never failed to 
make all the amends in his power for his former 
forgetfulness. , 

When Mr. Ashley and his wife were alone, he 
moved his chair to the opposite side of the cradle, 
and took another fond look at the infant. 


“I wish she was a boy, Anna.” 

“I am satisfied with what God bath given ns, 
William, and if you knew how it pained me to 
have you so frequently express that wish, I 
should not hear it again.” 

“Nor shall you, dear wife; I did not think of 
paining you, but we have four fine girls, and but 
one boy. Did Edgar go willingly to school this 
morning?” 

“Yes, he went off like a little man, clasping 
Nannie’s fingers with his dimpled hand, for she 
was going with them to the door, the morning 
was so wet and slippery. Nannie is very quiet 
lately, I am afraid she is not well—perhaps she 
studies too much.” 

“Fudge! no danger of that—girls of fifteen 
don’t over-tax their brains often; but we must 
be careful of Edgar, and not let the teacher 
force him too rapidly.” It was now the wife's 
turn to laugh, for Edgar was still deep in the 
mysteries of A B C, and could only be coaxed to 
fix bis eyes upon them by pictures of applo, 
balls, and cows. 

“What are you laughing about, Anna? Edgar 
is a very precious child, and you would have had 
him in algebra by this time, if I had not forbid¬ 
den your teaching him his letters until this 
spring. You had your way with the daughter!, 
and I stipulated to have mine with the sons, now 
you have the advantage, for you have five to my 
one.” 

“I smiled because I thought Edgar would 
have to be forced somewhat, or else he will not 
learn at all. Nannie and the others could read 
when they were three years old, and here is 
Edgar five, and scarcely knows a letter.” 

“So much the better—read any of the modem 
writers on edooation and they will tell you so; 
but I must go back to my office, Anna; and see, 
little daughter is nestling, and there will be 
work for mother, which will make her forget to 
search the library.” 

Mr. Ashley was right—baby woke up in t 
fretful mood, and the patient mother soothed 
and caressed and sang lullabys, bat all in vain- 
still baby moaned and cried until Mrs. Ashley, 
seriously alarmed, called Judy in from the 
kitchen to bold a consultation with her. Bat 
even Jndy failed to still the baby's crying, and 
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quite discomfited her, for she prided herself on 
her nursing as well as her cooking. 

Noon came, and the children danced into the 
house full of glee, but were met at the nursery 
door by their mother with one fioger on her 
lips, while with the other hand she motioned to 
the cradle, where the baby was now sleeping 
with a bright red spot on either cheek, and the 
little hands dry and feverish. Nannie, who had 
walked behind the children, now passed them, 
and after stooping beside the cradle looked up 
anxiously into her mother’s face. 

“Is she sick, mother?’* 

“She has a very high fever, and is very fretful 
when awake, I have sent for Dr. Lincoln—he will 
be here directly.** 

Nannie untied the children’s bonnets and her 
own—put them away, and took Edgar in her 
lap, and sat down by the cradle. The three 
little girls left the room, and in a few moments 
Mr. Ashley and the physician entered. Dr. Lin¬ 
coln was a jovial-looking man, rather under than 
over the usual stature, with a florid countenance 
and keen grey eyes, and a mouth seemingly more 
at home in joy than in sorrow. He shook Mrs. 
Ashley’s hand in a very warm-hearted, though 
unfashionable manner, as he said, 

“Well, friend, sorry to see me, no doubt, yet 
can’t get along without me—would never send 
for me, I warrant you, if you could help it—but 
what now, baby teething? Haven’t you a name 
for the youngster yet?” 

“No, doctor, but if she should be spared to 
us, she shall be named as soon as she is well, but 
I have felt a foreboding from the first that she 
would not live,** replied Mrs. Ashley. 

“Well, that’s nothing new for a mother; my 
mother had the same about me, but here I am 
alive yet, and not particularly delicate either— 
no, no, you need not worry yourself about that; 
he’ll live to give you many a heart-ache yet.** 
“It iB a girl,** suggested Mr. Ashley. 

“Well, never mind, it*s all the same, both 
girls and boys cause head-aches and heart-aches 
enough, God knows.** Here Dr. Lincoln dropped 
the little hand which he had been holding be¬ 
tween his own, and wrote upon a piece of paper 
some simple prescription calculated to allay the 
fever. 

“The fever will be all gone by to-morrow, I 
think, and then I can lance her gums when I 
come around—good morning, Mrs. Ashley—good 
morning, squire—here, Nannie, come to the door 
with me, I have a word for you.** 

Nannie’s face was crimsoned as she arose to 
follow the summons of the doctor. The door was 
closed, and she stood in the hall beside him. 


“Lawrence Gray was not at school this morn¬ 
ing, nor yesterday.” 

“No, sir,” (answered very low and tremu¬ 
lously.) 

“Do you know why he staid away?” 

.“No, sir;** and the soft brown eyes were 
raised as if she would have repeated the ques¬ 
tion to him had she dared. She did not have to 
wait long, for the doctor said, 

“Well, I can tell you why—he is ill, danger¬ 
ously ill—delirious, and through his delirium I 
discovered what I should never have suspected. 
You are pale enough, child, but I will not keep 
you but a moment longer. On his table, I found 
two sealed notes, one directed to my daughter 
Emma, the other to you. I broke the seal of 
Emma’s—yours I had no right to, but I should 
have given it to your father, only, Nannie, I love 
you so well that I would spare you all unneces¬ 
sary mortification, and I know you so well, that 
I doubt not when you find the double part he 
has played, you will cease to love him. I leave 
Emma’s for you to read, you can burn them both 
when you have done; or stay, Emma, should she 
read it, may be equally profited by a perusal of 
yours. To-morrow when I come to see U>e baby, 
give me both if you are willing.” 

The doctor had gone, and Nannie had found 
neither thoughts nor words to thank him She 
locked herself in her own room. She broke 
the seal tremblingly, for a beautiful vision was 
fading from her eyes, and she scarce felt strength 
to witness its evanishing. Day after day, for 
week® had she received one of these missives— 
the spotless envelope—the free and faultless 
address, the tiny honey-bee upon the seal were 
all the same. She read— 


“ Beloved Annabel —Why did you again leave 
my note unanswered? Do you not know that I 
live only for you?—have I not told you that but 
a little while is this secrecy necessary ? and will 
you not let your pure heart trust in me ? Ah, 
my angel, you should not torture love like mine: 
could you dream of one half its depth, you would 
say to me, ‘Lawrence, I repose blindly upon 
your love, it is sufficient for me to know that it 
is your will, for you would will nothing that had 
not my happiness for its foundation, I will wait 
patiently till you consent to my mother’s know¬ 
ing all—I will never wrong you again with one 
doubt—I will remain true to you though all the 
world should despise me, for your love is more 
to me than the world.* Thus would you say, my 
own Annabel, and I would bless God that he had 
given me so pure and trusting a heart to guide, 
even as I now bless him that he'has taught me 
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the beauty of truth and love in thee, my sweetest. 
Let not another day pass without one line from 
thee—enough to know that tby hand has rested 
on the paper. My head has been tortured with 
pain for the last twenty-four hours, and I am by 
turns as cold as your own heart and warm as 
mine. Oh! for one more meeting like that be¬ 
side the mountain stream, where you timidly 
confessed that jny lore had at length awakened 
yours. Such an hour was worth the life I had 
spent before. I could write forever to you, 
Annabel, my own, but I must weary you, and 
had you wished me to write to-day, you would 
not have failed to have answered my note of 
yesterday. But I must say farewell—heaven 
protect and bless you, and remember in your 
visions your too deroted Lawrence.” 

Nannie’s before pallid cheeks were now flushed 
—what could she have to fear with love like this, 
which met her eager gaze at every line ? Thus 
she questioned, and the light in her fine eyes 
was subdued as she answered, “ Not inconstancy, 
oh, no, but death.” He was ill, and she could 
not be near him—delirious, and perchance up¬ 
braiding her for want of love, while her heart 
acknowledged that its troubled fountains were 
stirred alone for him. Not until then did she 
know the depth of her own feelings, his love had 
seemed so strong and passionate, that she had 
shrunk timidly from him to recall in silence 
each look and tone, until every fibre of her 
heart was interwoven with fond memories. 

Now she buried her head in her hands and 
wept like a child—again she would stand beside 
the casement and direct her gaze through the 
leafless trees across the village green, to the one 
large hotel where Lawrence boarded, as if her 
love could penetrate its walls. It was thus a 
half an hour passed, and Nannie was summoned 
to herself by the ringing of the dinner-bell. She 
turned, and saw the note addressed to Emma 
lying on the floor. In her bewilderment and 
grief she had forgotten it. She read, and every 
musole of her faoe seemed turned to stone. 

“Emma, my own dearest, why will you per¬ 
sist in doubting love like mine?—why will you 
suffer your strong mind to stoop to jealousy?— 
to jealousy of one so in every way your inferior? 
Nannie Ashley is but a child—a bird I had 
almost said—I seek her society because she is 
fresh and new, and amuses me; but you know 
me well enough to dream that I have any serious 
thoughts toward her. Are you not my own be¬ 
trothed ? Do not then reproach me again. This 
evening I will come to you as you request, and 


then I will remove all doubts of the unbounded 
love of your faithful Lawuoci.” 


Nannie’s chamber door was flung open, sad 
one of her sisters burst in upon her. 

“ Sissy, papa says come down to dinner—don't 
you hear me? papa says come down now.” 

Nannie folded the notes, and put them in the 
pocket of her dress. Like an automaton, ebe 
followed her sister down stairs, and took her 
accustomed place at the table, but her pale face, 
her cold, absent eyes, and her want of appetite, 
attracted the attention of both parents. 

“Nannie, are you ill? what ails you child?” 
said her mother. 

She could not answer, the tears came to her 
eyes, and almost suffocated by the strange feel¬ 
ing in her throat, she sprang away from the 
table, and ran back to her ohamber to indulge 
in the grief she could no longer repress. 

“Poor child! what an affectionate, sensitive 
heart she has,” said her father. “She is wor¬ 
ried about the baby, mother, qo go and comfort 
her. Doctor says it is nothing but teething.“ 

“I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Ashley, ihik- 
ing her head as she spoke. “I am not so rare 
that it is that which troubles her. Nannie be 
not been herself for weeks. I have alwiyi 
thought that I had her full confidence, but I ta 
very much afraid she is keeping something fron 
me.” 

“No love affair, I hope!” said Mr. Ashley. 

“The very thing of which I am suspicious. 
She grew so suddenly quiet and womanly; yet 
I know of no one with whom she has been 
thrown, who would be likely to develop such 
feelings. I have always considered Nannie 
rather fastidious, and never knew her to eve* 
imagine herself in love, as many of her young 
friends have done. Of course, at her age, it 
would scarcely prove to be anything more than 
imagination.” 

“Nip it in the bud—laugh her out of it— 
nonsense! to think of such a child!” were Mr. 
Ashley’s exclamations. 

Mrs. Ashley, with the determination of fol¬ 
lowing out this advice, went up to Nannie's 
room, soon after dinner, leaving the baby sleep¬ 
ing in the cradle, and under Judy’s especial 
surveillance. The children had been sent up to 
the play-room, for it was Saturday afternoca 
and a half-holiday. 

Mrs. Ashley fonnd matters much more serioui 
than she had anticipated. Nannie confessed all, 
keeping back nothing—not even the knowledge 
of his unworthiness which had come so suddenly, 
and so overwhelmingly upon her. 
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“ I know you think I am too young to lore, 
mamma, but it is not so. If I lived a thousand 
years, I could never love any one as I do him. 
Oh, how could he be so cruel? He has broken 
my heart, and I hope it will kill me!” sobbed 
Nannie, her head buried in her mother’s lap. 
She could not see the smile of incredulity that 
played upon her mother’s face, during the first 
sentences of her speeoh, nor the expression of 
pain which so quickly chased it away. 

“Nannie! Nannie! Have you so little love 
for me? for your father? for the dear children 
who love you and look up to you bo?” 

“ Oh, mamma, you do not know—you cannot 
know what a different feeling my love for him 
has been—and how wretche^ it has made me. 
You cannot feel for me.” 

14 1 do feel for you, my child; but it is a 
wretchedness that you have brought upon your¬ 
self by your guilty concealment; and while I 
sympathize with you in the pain you are now 
suffering; I rejoice from my heait that a merciful 
Providence has opened your eyes before it was 
too late to save you from the snare in which you 
had well nigh fallen. Oh, Nannie, you cannot 
realize the danger that you have esoaped, nor 
oan you for a moment imagine the anguish of a 
mother, who finds that the daughter on whom 
she has placed every confidence has proven her¬ 
self unworthy of it.” 

<( Oh, mamma, don’t think so badly of me. 
Indeed, indeed, I was going to tell you all as 
soon as he would let me. You do not know how 
unhappy it has made me to have a secret from 
you,” and Nannie threw her arms around her 
mother’s neck as she spoke. “ Do forgive me, 
or I shall be so much more miserable.” 

“I do forgive you, my child,” she answered, 
“but, Nannie, you have sinned against a higher 
power, and I leave you to seek forgiveness there. 
He can make this disappointment a blessing, im¬ 
possible as it now seems to you. Seek strength 
from Him, for I know that ‘ those who seek shall 
find.’” 


CHAPTER II. 

Naxnie left to herself, sat down by the window 
that commanded a view of the centre of the vil¬ 
lage, and through her tears, strained her wistful 
eyes that she might at least gaze upon the walls 
that held him. Cruelly as he had deceived her, 
she loved him still, and with a woman’s devotion 
and forgetfulness of injuries from one beloved, 
she longed to fly to him and minister to his 
wants. “Was ever wretchedness like hers?” 
she thought Deceived by one in whom she had 


placed unbounded trust—still clinging to him 
despite all—agonized by the fear that his illness 
might be unto death, and yet unable to look 
upon him, or hear his voice again. Added to 
this, was the knowledge that she had forfeited 
the confidence which her parents had always 
reposed in her, and which she had heretofore 
well merited. Very desolate did she indeed feel. 
She did not go down to supper, nor did her 
parents intrude upon her. They thought it best 
to leave her to her own reflections, confident 
that in the end all would be well. 

Nannie felt their kindness, and her conscience 
accused her of ingratitude, inasmuch as she had 
been indulging and nursing her grief, instead of 
struggling against it, and seeking help from the 
source to which her mother had directed her. 

She threw herself on her knees by the side of 
her bed, but she could not pray. “Oh, why 
must I have been so cruelly deceived when I 
trusted so much? Why must I learn such a 
bitter lesson while I am so young? Why could 
he not have loved me and made me his wife? I 
should have been so happy. What did he trifle 
with me for? Wbat good could it have done 
him?” were the questions rapidly poured out by 
her innocent heart. 

In darkness and in solitude she passed that 
restless, sleepless night: and it was only when 
the first rays of morning light broke against the 
violet-colored hills which walled that little valley 
in, that she forgot her grieving in a slumber, 
troubled by dreams. She awoke in a fright— 
she had dreamed that her mother was dying, 
And forgetting, for a moment, that it was the 
Sabbath, the unusual silence of the household 
startled her. Ob, what would have been her 
fancied sorrow to such a trouble! she thought, 
as she recalled the days; and dropping on her 
knees she prayed long and fervently. The re¬ 
solution to struggle against her grief, restored, 
to a certain degree, the peace which she had 
imagined had left her forever, and with more 
calmness than she believed possible, she pre¬ 
pared herself to go down and join the family in 
their usual Sabbath morning devotions. Her 
mother’s tender smile, and whispered words of 
welcome, rewarded her for the effort she had 
made; and she reproached herself for her sel¬ 
fishness, when she saw on her mother’s face 
the traces of anxiety and fatigue, which baby’s 
feverish, restless night had left there. It was 
Nannie’s wish that her mother should try to get 
some sleep, and leave the baby in her charge; 
but she was overruled, for Mrs. Ashley was 
anxious to have her daughter’s mind diverted, 
and she thought that the usual Sabbath servioe 
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might, in her present state of miiid, impress 
her more; and cause her to feel the necessity of 
religion as a “very present help” and refuge in 
all seasons of sorrow and trouble. Accordingly, 
Annabel prepared herself for church, and en¬ 
closing the two notes, left them with her mother 
for Dr. Lincoln. 

The last peal of the church bell died away as 
Annabel took her seat. Scarcely conscious of 
what she was doing, her eyes rested upon the 
pew where Lawrence was accustomed to sit. 
She missed his tall, elegant figure, and the face 
she had thought the perfection of manly beauty. 
A shudder crept over her as through the broad, 
low window her eyes fell upon the tomb-stones 
in the church-yard, where in a few more days 
he miglit be lying. She bowed her head and 
prayed, “I will bear my sorrow uncomplainingly, 
only oh, God, spare his life—spare him for re¬ 
pen tance.” 

The low, deep-toned voice of a stranger fell 
upon her ear in prayer. Earnest were the peti¬ 
tions which he poured forth—every one seeming 
to Annabel the supplication of her own heart 
A holy calm stole over her, and when the voice 
ceased, she lifted her head to look up to a face, 
which, for one bewildered moment, seemed to 
her Lawrence’s own. How her heart thrilled as 
she listened intently to the hymn—not only to 
that musical voice, which so swept its chords, 
but to the sentiments so exactly responding to 
her newly-awakened religious aspirations. 

“Great Ruler of all Nature’s frame! 

We own Thy pow’r divine; 

We hear Thy breath in every storm, 

For all the winds are Thine. 

“Thy merey tempers every blast 
To those who seek Tby face; 

And mingles with the tempest’s roar, 

The whispers of Thy grace. 

“Let me those gentle whispers hear 
’Till all the tumult cease; 

Sleep in thine arms, and wake in realms 
Of everlasting peace.” 

Never before had the organ’s peal seemed so 
solemn and so grand to Annabel, or the voices 
of the choisters so thrilled her with their har¬ 
mony. At length the last strains died away, 
and the stranger arising in the pulpit, read the 
cm., civ., and evil, psalms. 

“Oh,” thought Annabel, “such a God, and; 
such a Father! how can I have lived so longj 
estranged from him!” 

The eloquent discourse whioh followed from; 
this text, 

“They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary j 
way; they found no city to dwell in. Hungry 
and thirsty, their soul fainted in them,” still 


farther impressed her with the idea that she was 
indeed “a pilgrim and a stranger,” and fitted 
her soul with new yearnings to be “led forth by 
the right way to the city of habitation.” 

The clergyman bore a wonderful resemblance 
to Lawrenoe. True, a more earnest spirit looked 
out from his dark eyes, and never upon Lav- 
rence’s face had she seen kindled the holy gift 
that so lighted up the features before her. Soil 
there was no denying that those features wot 
essentially the same. 

She was not surprised, on going out of charck, 
to overhear that the name of the minister wa 
“Arthur Gray, a brother of young Gray at the 
hotel.” She also gathered from the conversation 
that he had come^to visit his brother, unaware 
of his illness—that he would not preach in the 
afternoon, as he wished to remain with him as 
much as possible—that bis stay would be short, 
as his ministerial duties required his return to 
his parish, the latter part of the week, and that 
parish was about thirty miles distant. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ashley had delivered the 
letters to Dr. Lincoln, and at his request read 
them both aloud to him. 

“ Villain! It would serve him right to let him 
die; but no, no, be is not fit for that. It is a 
very critical case, though, very. How did Nan¬ 
nie bear the knowledge of his evil doings!” 

“She took it very hard at first. I do not 
think she slept any last night, her eyes were sc 
sunken this morning; bat, dear child, she has 
made a brave effort to overcome her feelings 
and at my request has gone to church.” 

“Nannie’s a good girl,” said Dr. Lincoln, with 
a heavy, long-drawn sigh. “She did n etoted 
such a trial to discipline her; but mr lilfal 
Emma—I knew she would have to Uxdi with 
life, before she would willingly fall tack to hex 
place in the ranks.” And with another sigh. 
Dr. Lincoln arose to take his departure. 

“Have you said anything to Emma yet?** 
questioned Mrs. Ashley. 

“ Yes, but what I have Baid has done no good. 

I hope this letter to Nannie will convince he*. 
She says 6be was prepared for opposition, ami 
expected to hear him slandered, and that no eat 
in the world can make her believe him fabt 
Poor motherless child! she has no idea of setf- 
control, and will, I fear, make herself sick in her 
anxiety for the worthless fellow. She actsaSv 
wanted to go and nnrse him, insisting upon it t> 
her right and privilege.” 

“Poor thing! have patience with her, doctor. 
Remember she is three years older than Kazak 
and no doubt he has taken a stronger bold ef ha- 
affections. He has talked to ber of marriage. 
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yon see, with his high-flown nonsense: but with 
Nannie, if you noticed, it seems a most Platonic 
attachment. The evidences of her unwillingness 
to keep it secret from me, which every line of 
his discloses, restores my confidence in the child. 
As Emma had no mother to go to, and as it is 
not natural for a girl to confide such matters to 
her father, 1 do not censure her so severely as I 
did Nannie at first. Be patient and gentle with 
her, doctor. It is a sore trial to a woman's heart 
to find a beloved objeot unworthy.” 

“Yes, yes. You can continue that medicine 
every hour, Mrs. Ashley. I will come in early 
to-morrow.” 

“You do not think her worse, do you, doctor? 
She is not nearly so irritable, and sleeps nearly 
all of the time.” 

“There is no immediate danger. I can’t say 
that I exactly like the symptoms, they seem to 
be assuming the type of the prevailing fever, but 
we will hope for the best. Infants are soldom 
attacked by it. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Ashley was left alone by her baby, and 
she watched its quick breathings with a heavy 
heart. Nevertheless, when Annabel came in, 
she gave her a tender greeting, listened to her 
account of the morning service, and relieved her 
own heart by communicating her fears respecting 
the baby. Annabel shared her anxieties and her 
watchings, and as the mother looked on the calm 
and beautiful face of her daughter, a fervent, 
voiceless prayer of thanksgiving arose from her 
heart, that God had so soon enabled her to bear 
His chastening. 

Meantime, Dr. Lincoln had gone home with 
the letters, but Emma was nowhere to be found. 
He knew that she was not at church, for the 
state of wild excitement in which he had that 
morning left her, forebade the thought. Really 
terrified lest she might have gone to Lawrence, 
he was about to leave the house for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining, when the door opened, and 
Emma, with her cloak and bonnet on, confronted 
him. Her cheeks were burning red, and her 
eyes bright and wild. Her thick curls of black 
hair were tangled by the wind, and hung dis¬ 
ordered down her neck. 

“You have not been to church in this plight, 
Emma?” interrogated her father. 

“No, I have been to see Lawrence. I could 
not stay away any longer.” 

Dr. Lincoln turned fearfully pale. “What 
wildness is this?” said he. “I was not pre¬ 
pared for such disobedience. Emma, how dared 
you go when I forbade it so positively?” 

“The Bible says we must leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto each other.” 


“The child is crazy,” said her father, pro¬ 
ducing Annabel’s letter. “Here, read this,” he 
continued, “do you know the nature of the 
disease to which you have so needlessly exposed 
yourself?” 

“You told me it was typhoid fever; but where 
you go, father, I am not afraid to follow.” 

Her father looked upon her kindling eyes, her 
earnest face, and he yearned to clasp her to his 
heart; but he restrained himself, and continued 
in the same stem tonos, 

“As a physician, I know of many precautions 
which you would never dream of; besides, the 
present state of your mind peculiarly predis¬ 
poses you to disease. Even now it may be 
lurking in your system. Promise me, Emma, 
that you will not risk your life again.” 

Still Emma delayed to give the promise. She 
stood twistingUhe letter in her hands, which she 
had not yet opened. 

Tears stood in Dr. Lincoln’s eyes. 

“Have you no consideration forme, Emma? 
Remember, I am getting old, and I have no one 
but you to lean upon.” He handed her the 
letter addressed to herself. “Goto your room 
and read these letters alone,” he continued, 
“and when you have discovered his duplicity, 
God grant that your heart may be softened to 
your father’s love again.” 

Emma flung her arms about his neck. “Ah, 
father—dear father, indeed I love you. Only 
let me go and nurse poor Lawrence. He was 
calling for me the little while I was there, and 
you do not know how much good it did him to 
see me, although he did not know me, but he 
grew so calm when he felt the touch of my cool 
hands upon bis burning head. Please, papa, 
and I will do just as you tell me in everything.* 
I will never go away from you. We will get 
Lawrence well, and we will all live here in the 
old house together, and you will learn to love 
him dearly. Say, papa, may I not be his nurse?” 

Dr. Lincoln sighed. He held his daughter to 
his heart. “ He has been deceiving you, Emma,” 
he said. “You will see that I cannot suffer a 
life so precious as your own to be risked for 
such a scapegrace. Forgive me, my ohild, for 
wounding your feelings in speaking so harshly 
of him, but go read the letters, dear, and let me 
see your own proud spirit in your treatment of 
him hereafter, should he be spared to cross your 
path.” 

Emma went reluctantly to her room. She 
had scarcely regarded what her father had said 
concerning the letters. If she thought of them 
at all, it was only as some forgery; but now, a 
sight of the dear, familiar hand sent the blood 
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in fresh torrents to her face. She tore off her 
bonnet and cloak. Drawing her low chair to 
the fire, and opening the letter directed to her¬ 
self, she read a few lines, and then stopped, the 
open letter resting on her knee. 

“Ah, those foolish words of mine,” she said, 
“how they trouble him. Poor Lawrence 1 and 1 
was only in fun. I knew he did not lore Nannie, 
but I thought it would teaze him to think me 
jealous. And then I did indeed think it a sin 
for him to trifle with Nannie. She is such an 
innocent! and any one with half an eye could 
tell by her blushes that she loved him.” 

She tossed back the curls from her face, and 
read on. 

“Your faithful Lawrence,” she repeated aloud. 
“Ah, yes, faithful unto death! And this is the 
love my father wishes me to give up. Never! 
never! No, Lawrence, no earthfe. power shall 
keep me away from you.” She kissed her letter 
again and again. She nestled it down amid the 
folds of her dress against her warm, throbbing 
heart. She picked up the other letter. Was 
this also to her? “Miss Annabel Ashley.” Only 
for a moment a shadow gloomed her eyes. Then 
she said, “ Why should I doubt him? It is some 
trifling note. What a little tyrant heart I have, 
but Lawrence shall teach it submission.” 

She read, but not this time did she lay it down 
to dwell and comment upon the words. In eager 
haste she scanned line after line of the well filled 
sheet. Why, the love expressed in her own was 
as nothing to it! Her cheeks grew white as 
marble, her breath came heavily, her head swam 
round and round. With a cry of anguish, she 
threw herself sobbing on the floor. How long 
she lay in this paroxysm of grief she knew not; 
% but when cold and shuddering she got up and 
looked around her, the fire had died out in the 
open fire-place; against the windows the rain 
was pattering slowly, and the sky, which, in the 
morning, had been so clear and beautiful, was 
covered with heavy, leaden clouds. The few 
leaves that had clung the longest to their sum¬ 
mer homes were now whirled here and there in 
the arms of the wind, whose wierd, changeful 
moanings amidst the pines harmonized with the 


complainings of Emma’s spirit. She leaned bet 
burning, throbbing forehead against the cold 
glass, and looked out upon the desolate setae 
before her. The dank earth, despoiled by tk 
frost of its bright verdure, and clad instead ben 
and there in huge folds of withered vegetatka, 
the trees with their skeleton arms stretched wt 
imploringly, and over all the cheerless, shroaM 
November sky. 

“Desolate! desolate! but oh, not so hopelenty 
desolate as lies my heart within me,” maimed 
Emma. “Spring will come, and with *nralti- 
plied stores’ cover the earth with beauty agzii, 
but my poor heart has done with spring forever. 
It was a beautiful, but oh, how brief a summer, 
and not even one autumn day to prepare me for 
the cheerless winter that has come upon me. / 
wish it was the winter of the grave /** 

A thrill shot through her as she spoke. It 
was a fearful wish, and what if God had heard 
and registered it on high! Her poor father, 
alone in the world, loving her so proudly, aid 
the infirmities of age already beginning to pres? 
upon him. It must not be—she would not be 
so selfish. She would live for him, and bear the 
winter storms, if so she might shield his heart 
from them. 

But there was a strange shiver creeptag 
through her frame that affrighted her. Burning, 
iron bands seemed to press her throbbing tem¬ 
ples in, and throwing herself upon the bed, she 
thought to find some relief in sleep. 

An hour later, when her father came up t» 
her room to talk with her, he found her in tk 
delirium of fever. If under such circumstaaeai 
anything could give him joy, Emma's word? mat 
so have done; for it was her father aloedrt 
she called upon. “ My dear father, forvbml 
am going to live always,” she said. AHwaasry 
of her love for Lawrence seemed to bate been 
obliterated from her brain. That she had wad 
the letters Dr. Lincoln well knew, for be picked 
up Annabel’s from the floor, where it had faEea 
all blistered with tears. He blamed himself my 
for giving them to her when she was under w 
much exoitement, but it was too late for regrets. 
(to be concluded.) 


KEEP YOUR HEART FOR ME. 


Dearest, whene’er thou stray 
In Pleasure’s hall of glee, 
Remember one who day by day 
Is loving only thee! 

In Friendship give a smile, 

And e’en Affection too; 


But let not honied words beguile 
A heart so pure, so true. 

Yes, join the mirthful run; 

Be g®7> he bright and free— 

Give smile for smile to every one. 

But keep your heart for me! w. a a 
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THE SCOLDING WIFE. 


BY ELLEN A8HTON. 


“Thebe yon are again, with your wet boots,” 
said a shrill, splenetic voice, as Mr. Hudson 
came home, one rainy day. “It’s no use for a 
woman to slave, to have her house looking a 
little decent, for, as sure as there’s a rainy day, 
her husband will tramp over the carpets, leaving 
marks of mud everywhere.” 

“Indeed, Sally, there’s no mud on my boots 
to-day,” said the husband, mildly. “I took 
care to clean them on the mat.” 

“Well, but they’re wet, and I’d like to know 
if it don't spoil a carpet to be wet?” said the 
wife, not a bit mollified. “And you’ve let your 
umbrella drain on the floor, all this time, instead 
of putting it in the rack. Ho give it here.” 
And, as she spoke, she jerked it angrily away. 

This was but a sample of the greeting which 
Mr. Hudson received about three times a week, 
or whenever his wife happened to be out of 
humor, which invariably occurred if the chil¬ 
dren were cross, if the servants were careless, 
or if anything else went wrong in the household. 
Mrs. Hudson had been pretty as a girl, and 
haring been much admired, had gradually be- 
;ome spoiled by selfishness, so that, when she 
anrried, the inevitable troubles incident to the 
tation of a wife, kept her constantly in a state 
f irritation. Instead of realizing that every 
osition in life has its unpleasant duties, but 
>at the married state, if only blessed by love, 
elds the largest amount of happiness of any, 
e acted as if a wife ought to be a being exempt 
7tn all trouble. A dozen times a week she 
»uld say that, if she had not been a fool, she 
uld never have left her mother’s house. The 
'rants and children, but especially her hus- 
id, were the victims of her ill-humor. She 
ild never long retain a cook or a chamber¬ 
ed. They generally left, at the end of their 
jth, each declaring in turn, that they could 
endure her temper. The poor children were 
ed one hour, to be petted to excess the next, 
hat the little things hardly knew whether 
feared or loved their mother. As for Mr. 
son, with, every desire to live quietly, and, 
ed, with a disposition, for the sake of peace, 
ield too much, he could not, do what he 
J, be sure, when he went out, of a kind 
• tion on his return. Often when he left his 
l. XXVIII -20 


wife in the best of humor, on going to his store 
in the morning, he would have her scolding the 
moment he opened the door, when he came 
back. 

Affection, though it will endure much, cannot 
bear all things. Dropping water will wear out 
the hardest rock; and an ill-tempered wife, in 
time, will alienate the most forgiving of hus¬ 
bands. Had Mr. Hudson, on retiring from his 
store, come home angry, because things had 
gone wrong, and had he visited his spleen on 
his wife, she would have had some excuse. But 
though there are husbands who do this, he was 
not one of them. He had early learned to con¬ 
trol his temper, and hence, though money was 
often scarce, trade dull, or clerks neglectful, 
and though, in consequence, his patience was 
frequently sorely tried, he never permitted him¬ 
self to vent his ill-humor at home. But, at last, 
he did what thousands of husbands had been 
driven into doing before, he began to be at home 
as little as possible: and he would have begun 
earlier, if it had not been for his children. 

“I tell you, Lowry,” he said, one night, as he 
sat, half-inebriated, tippling at the tavern with 
a friend, “a man can’t stay at home, when it’s a 
second Bedlam. The very children have had 
their tempers spoiled, and fight like cats and 
dogs, so that, between a scolding wife and 
quarrelsome brats, I might as well be in Pande¬ 
monium as at my own fireside. They say it’s the 
love of liquor that makes drunkards, but it’s as 
often scolding, slatterny wife, and the uncom¬ 
fortable home that follows. Now I didn’t care 
for drinking in itself,” he continued, with vinous 
gravity, “but when I’m here, I forget my 
troubles; and that’s something gained.” 

This state of things still continues, only Mr. 
Hudson is fast losing caste as a business man, 
because he is rapidly sinking into a sot. As 
a consequence, his wife is more unamiable than 
ever, and his children, God help them! are 
growing up to ruin. Mrs. Hudson tells every¬ 
body that a drunken husband is breaking her 
heart and bringing her offspring to beggary, but 
she does not add, that she gave him the first 
incentive to intemperance, by rendering his 
home unhappy. At the Last Day, each will 
receive from a righteous Judge, exact justice. 
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Let us not attempt to measure out, too nicely, 
their proportion of guilt. 

Far be it from us to say that all, or even 
the largest number of husbands, who frequent 
drinking saloons, are driven thither by bad 
wives. But it cannot be denied that many are. 
More women are at fault, in this matter, perhaps, 
than is generally supposed. Often also, where 
the husband escapes falling into evil courses, 


it is because of his moral strength, and not 
because his hearth is made comfortable. 

Wives, be just to your husbands, and yon will 
be none the less true to yourselves. There is t 
way of being amiable, without losing self-n* 
spect. Above all, remember, there is no state 
of affairs, in the family, so bad, that it carat 
be made worse by your unamiability. Arad 
being a scolding wife. 


A MEMORY. 

BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO. 


In the golden Summer morning, 

In the rosy blush of dawn, 

Sits a robin in the casement. 

Singing softly in the morn. 

Her sweet warbling wakes my slumber, 
Breaks the tissue web of sleep, 

Drives away my dream of loved ones, 
Scatters visions wild and sweet. 

Slowly o'er my wakened senses 
Steals the thought of olden time, 

When the robin's morning matin 
Thrilled another heart than mine! 

She so lovely—she so gentle, 

Sharing all my joy and pain, 

Lying on her pillow side me 
Softly breathing—heard the same. 

Heard the same sweet bird-tone warbling, 
Singing in the rosy dawn; 

Now the robin sings more softly, 

Sweet, but sad she sings forlorn. 


Oh, my songstress! my sweet warbler! 
Soaring into Heaven's pure air, 

Take one message, bear it upward— 
Upward to her home so fair! 

Tell her that the love she bore me 
Lifts me over earthly care; 

Tell her that in dreams, beside me 
Still I see her golden hair; 

Gleaming in the morning sunlight 
As it streams my casement through! 

Through the casement where the robin 
Sings amid the morning dew! 

As the softly whispering breezes 
Touch the quivering jasmine vine; 

Still the dear voice that it murmurs, 

Is thine ever—ever thine! 

Bird and flower and trembling leaflet 
Lost an echo to their lay; 

When from out this curtained chamber 
Passed an angel soul away! 


LINES ADDRESSED TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


BY FRANCES C. MOTTE. 


Come, dearest, sing that song again— 
'Twas ours my friend in other days; 
Now soft as falls the Summer rain, 

Or sunlight o'er the extended main— 
Those old melodious lays. 

Thy pure faith now so unaware, 

With all its impress stealeth on— 

E’en timo itself, and grief, and care, 

Thy borrowed lustre seem to wear, 

And age itself anon. 

With arms outstretched, our buried loves 
Are with us as in childhood's hour— 
Now walk with us the sylvan groves— 


Again a mother's counsel moves, 

Hope, Faith and Love our dower. 

Youth's gay parterre, how at a glance 
Fresh impetus to good is given— 

For flowers that dot its wide expanse, 
The while our joys and woes advance, 
Have opened—aye, in Heaven. 

Be ours Hope, Faith, and Love combined, 
Say whence more glorious store. 

And all the graces of the mind, 

A heart that’s pure, a soul refined, 

Shall gild Life’s journey o’er. 
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TENNYSON’S MAUD. 


BY JBBEM Y SHORT. 


Jeremy Short. —( Entering the Editor's Sanc¬ 
tum) Ah! Mr. Editor, reading again. 

Editor.— ( Rising and shaking hands) Why, 
Jeremy, how d’ye do? The very man I was 
thinking about. I’m reading Tennyson’s last 
poem, and I said to myself, “Jeremy will like 
this.” 

Jeremy. —Mistaken for once in your life. 
Jeremy has read it, and thinks it trash: that is, 
trash for such a writer as Tennyson. 

Editor. —You amaze me. 

Jeremy. —You’re easily frightened then. ( Tak¬ 
ing the book) You don’t call this poetry, do you? 
( Beads.) 

“For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was 
found, 

His who had given me life—oh, Father! oh, God! 
was it well? 

Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into 
the ground,* 

There yet tie « the rock that fell urith him when he fell” 

Now I defy any man, even so charitable a one 
as you, to find melody in that. Or anything sub¬ 
lime in this, sir, though Tennyson intends it to be. 

“ Did he fling himself down ? who knows? for a great 
speculation had fail’d, 
******** 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were 
stirrd” 

Sir, if a young beginner had written that, in¬ 
stead of Tennyson, he would have been hooted 
out of literature. 

Editor. —You’re too severe, Jeremy. Be just! 
Remember that Tennyson, in this new poem, has 

experimented with strange metres- 

Jeremy. —What right has he to experiment? 
Or rather, what right has he to inflict his experi¬ 
ments on the public. Mr. Tennyson may mur¬ 
der good English for his own amusement, if he 
chooses; but it’s insulting his readers to publish 
metres not in harmony with the genius of the 
language. Listen to this stuff. 

“ Oh, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 

Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho' thy limbs have here increased .” 

I know nothing more absurd, unless the famous 
doggrel. 

“Wasn’t Pharoah a saucy rascal, 

Not to suffer the children of Israel, their wives and 
little ones, to go over the river to eat the Paschal ?” 


Editor. —You are unfair, Jeremy. Any poet 
might be ridiculed by a similar process. 

Jeremy. —No, sir, no. I defy you to do it 
with Shakspeare, Milton, or any of the great 
masters. But, in these latter days, poets aim, 
not to produce perfect poetry, but to show the 
skill with which they can distort the language. 
The tricks of the Merry Andrew are substituted 
for the acting of a Lear; and even critics cry out 
that the harlequin is a Garrick or Siddons. 
Pshaw! I am sick of such degeneracy. And 
I’m the more indignant now, because Tennyson 
can do better- 

Editor. — He has done better. Even in 
“Maud,” taken as a whole, he has made a real 
acquisition to our literature. Consider that the 
poem is exclusively emotional, and yet, as an 
English critic remarks, the scenery, where the 
story happened, is brought before us as vividly 
as in a poem entirely narrative. Of set descrip¬ 
tion, apart from feeling, there is not a line; yet 
the wood, the brook, the old Hall, the distant 
sea, the cedar in the meadow, and the “blos¬ 
somed gable-bends” in the village, are as well 
known to us as if we had lived, all our days, in 
the neighborhood- 

Jeremy. —What a thing is imagination! But 
mothers can see beauty in hunchbacks- 

Editor. —And then how adroitly the story is 
told. The short, brief poems, each different in 
metre, bring it out, against the dark, gloomy 
back-ground of an over mastering fate, like suc¬ 
cessive flashes of lightfiing- 

Jeremy. —Wheugh!- 

Editor. —And then the events of that story! % 
The son of the ruined suicide, first roused from 
his misanthropy by Maud’s return to the Hall; 
his fancy that she was haughty; the smile that 
made him doubt the justice of this conclusion; 
his growing passion for her; their stolen meet¬ 
ings in the wood; the sunshine that succeeds to 
his heart; and the rapture, with which, on the 
night of the ball, which is given to her other 
admirer, the young lord, and to which he has 
not been invited, he waits for her at the garden- 
gate, where she has promised to meet him, after 
the festival is over, in order that he may see her 
in “all her brave array.” 

Jeremy. —And where, while he waits, he’s as 
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jealous as Othello, though Tennyson is too lack¬ 
adaisical to say so- 

Editor. —Ah! Jeremy, if you hadn’t had the 
gout, or rheumatism, or something else to sour 
you, you’d have been delighted with the poem 
that pictures him thus watching and waiting. 
Let me read it. I’m sure you didn’t peruse it 
in the right spirit. 

“Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black-bat, night, hag flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 

And the musk of the roses blown. 

For a breeze of morning moves, 

And the planet ot Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light tl^at she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 

To faint in his light, and to die. 

All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirrM 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

I said to the lily, ‘There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 

She is weary of dance and play/ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 

I said to the rose, ‘The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

Oh, young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 

For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I swear to the rose, 

‘ Forever and ever, mine/ 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 

As the music clash’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake l stood, 

For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet, 
That whenever a March wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in whioh we meet, 

And the valleys of Paradise. 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 

The white-lake blossom fell into the lake, 

As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 

Bat the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 

They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 

Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls, 

Come hither, the dances are gone, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 

Queen lily and rose in one; 

6hine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 

To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate; 

The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is nearf 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late;' 

The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;' 

And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and heat, 

Were it earth in an earthly bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red.” 

Jeremy. —It’s not so bad, though your red¬ 
ing would make a worse poem pass. But it took 
ten men to save Sodom; one wasn’t enough. 
Editor. —The ten can be found in “Maui” 
j Listen to this picture. 

j “ Morning arises stormy and pale; 

| No sun, but a wannish glare 
< In fold upon fold of bueless cloud; 

| And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d, 

| Caught and cuffed by the gale.” 

i Jeremy. —You said there was no descriptioa 

| as suck , in the poem, but only what was natural 
to the emotional state. Would a man, under 
intense feeling, stop to tell us that the sky was 
stormy ? Or would anybody but a prize-fighter 
inform ns that the wind “cuffed” the trees! 
It’s as bad as the tailor, who said, at Niagara, 
“What a place to sponge a coat.” 

Editor. —You always were obstinate, Jeremy 
I’ve a mind to shat the book. Bat I'll not El 
convince you in spite of yourself. Confess that 
this is beautiful. The thought, the time, the 
imagery, the metre are all in harmony. 

“A voice by the cedar tree. 

In the meadow under the Hall! 

She is singing an air that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call! 

Signing alone in the morning of life, 

Id the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner and bugle and fife 
To the death, for their native land.” 

Jeremy. —Go on! 

Editor. —To return to the story. HowTifidfy 
yet without more than an allusion, the poetic 
scribes the surprise of the lovers, at the garda* 
gate; the altercation between Maud’s be jewtei 
giant, Sultan-like brother and the hero— 
Jeremy. —The best line in the poem, bj-tk- 
bye, is where the brother is described as 

“ That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian balL” 

It’s a picture in six words, dashed off by the 
hand of genius, and yet it has a serious fault; fa 
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the masses, who know nothing about Layard’s 
discoveries at Nineveh, cannot fully comprehend 
it's force - 

Editor. —The altercation, I say; the duel in 
which the brother is killed; the hero's flight to 
France; Maud’s death; she “in her shroud” 
haunting the fugitive; and his insanity. It is 
a terribly beautiful tale. Nor can the stanzas, 
in which, just before he goes mad, the hero de¬ 
scribes his sensations in a great city, be sur¬ 
passed. The London Spectator thinks them the 
finest in the poem. 

" Oh, that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Hound me once again! 

When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
Of the land that gave me birth, 

We stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 

A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee; 

Ah, Christ! that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be. 

It leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 
In a cold white robe before me, 

When all my spirit reels 

At the Bhouts, the leagues of lights, 

And the roaring of the wheels. 

Half the night I waste in sighs, 

Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies; 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 

For the meeting of the morrow, 

The delight of happy laughter. 

The delight of low replies. 

*Tis a morning pure and sweet, 

And a dewy splendor falls 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walls; 

'Tls a morning pure and sweet. 

And the light and shadow fleet; 

She is walking in the meadow, 

And the woodland echo rings; 

In a moment we shall meet; 

She is singing in the meadow, 

And the rivulet at her feet 
Hippies on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 

Do I hear her sing as of old, 

My bird with the shining head, 

My own dove with the tender eye? 

But there rings on a sudden a passionate cry, 
There Is some one dying or dead, 

And a sullen thunder is rolled; 

For a tumult shakes the city, 

And I wake, my dream is fled; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold, 

Without knowledge, without pity, 

By the curtains of my bed 
That abiding phantom cold. 


Get thee hence, nor oome again. 

Mix not memory with doubt, 

Pass, though death-like type of pain, 

Pass and cease to move about, 

’Tis the blot upon the brain 
That trill show itself without. 

Then I rise, the eave-drops fall, 

And the yellow vapors choke 
The great city sounding wide; 

The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. 

Through the hubbub of the market 
I steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Through all that crowd confused and loud, 

The shadow still the same; 

And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs like shame. 

Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet even fall, 

In the garden by the turrets 
Of the old manorial ball. 

Would the happy spirit descend 
From the realms of light and song, 

In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 

Should I fear to greet my friend. 

Or to say. ‘ Forgive the wrong,' 

Or to ask her, * Take me, sweet. 

To the regions of thy rest?' 

But the broad light glares and beats. 

And the shadow flits and fleets 
And will not let me be; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 

And the faces that one meets, 

Hearts with no love for me: 

Always I long to creep 
Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee.” 

Jebemt. —I’ll not deny that it’s good. Tenny¬ 
son couldn’t write sixteen hundred lines without 
some of them being beautiful.* My complaint is 
that he might have made the poem better, if he 
had stuck to legitimate metres, and been less 
bald in language. It’s the fashion to praise 
him, whatever he does. But I, for one, will be 
honest and out-spoken: and I say that “Maud” 
is poor, considering who wrote it. I believe it’s 
your secret opinion also. You’re too charitable, 
too charitable by half. (Rises to go.) 

Editor. —It may be I am. But it’s better 
than being the opposite. And that’s your secret 
opinion also, Jeremy. 

Jeremy — (Laughing.) You’ve “check-mated 
me there, Donald, my man.” Good-bye. Come 
up to the hills, soon, and shoot a deer! The 
Alleghanies were never grander than now. You’ll 
feel more poetry there, in a day, than you would 
if you read “Maud” for a week. 

Editor. —The mountains are Homeric. 

Jeremy.— And from everlasting to everlasting. 
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I was afraid, at first, that the title of this 
sketch would challenge comparison with the 
English Baronet’s, “My Novel,” but no fear! 
My literary position (ahem!) is at such a great 
remove from his! I call it my Love Story be¬ 
cause it begins, instead of ends, with a marriage. 
And does that hushed room look like a bridal- 
room ? There is a stand with its vials of medicine, 
lotions and linaments, cups and spoons—pushed 
aside now, as of no farther avail. There is a phy¬ 
sician with his watch in his hand, and on the bed 
a pale, sinking girl. But there will be a mar¬ 
riage here before long. The bridegroom is on 
his way. As the red sand on the banks of the 
Karitan gleams beneath his horse’s feet, he won¬ 
ders why he is called in such haste to the bed¬ 
side of Marian Wood. They have been friends 
from childhood, but it is three years since they 
have met, and now the vision of a summer-scene, 
three years ago, rises before him. He sees 
Marian kneeling on the brink of a fairy lake, 
where two swans feed from her hand. “ Marian, 
do you love me?” he hears his own voice saying. 
“I don’t know yet,” says Marian, turning aside 
to pull more grass for the swans. Has Marian’s 
three years reign as an acknowledged belle 
taught her enough of life and her own heart to 
enable her now to give an answer? A moment, 
and John De Lyle will hear it from her own lips, 
albeit he is far from asking it now. 

He stands once more beneath her father's roof, 
and meets Mrs. Wood’s welcoming hand. How 
often has he smiled at the pitying kindness of 
her farewell! He holds his breath as he listens, 
and is ushered into Marian’s chamber. “I have 
but a short time to live, John,” whispers a weak 
voice; “I would die yours. Let me have the 
satisfaction of thinking I have been your wife, 
if only for a few hours.” 

Bewildered and shocked, De Lyle can only 
press the attenuated fingers to his lips, and gaze 
with gathering tears upon the ehruuken temples 
and colorless features, once so dear to him. 

“John,” said Mr. Wood, “hear an old man’s 
prayer-^consent to my daughter’s dying wish.” 

De Lyle met the gaze of Marian’s soul, and 
“uable to speak, bowed his head. 

clergyman soon stood before them with 
r-book in hand, and the holy words were 


read. How strange and sad they rung oat in 
that room! What a strange, sad scene it w&a 
altogether! De Lyle rose from his knees, and 
drew his bride to his breast, calling her in 
broken tones “his darling Marian.” There wu 
a long, unbroken silence. And Marian slept. 
That pale motionless repose—all feared it would 
merge soon and silently into that of death. Her 
father and mother knelt close around, and while 
the sunset clouds folded up their drapery, and 
the twilight spirits drew near, John De Lyle sat 
and held her to his breast. The scene and all 
that had passed seemed to him like a dream. 

The slumber was broken at last Then began 
an agony and a struggling most trying to wit¬ 
ness. But the doctor laid his hand at intervals 
upon Marian’s brow. “I would not bid jou 
hope, madam,” he said to Mrs. Wood, “but the 
forces of nature seem marshalling themsefae. 
There is now just a chance. It may be; under¬ 
stand me it may be. It would be almost beyond 
belief, but—well! we shall see.” 

At midnight John De Lyle stood beneath the 
June stars. “Wretch that I am,” he cried, “I 
fear she will live.” Then he rushed back to the 
chamber of watching, his heart torn with be¬ 
wildering thoughts of his betrothed, Constance 
Bulkeley. Supplications for life rose wildly up 
that night. Poor John could not but join in 
them as he felt the fitful heart-throbs so close to 
his own. But Constance—Constance—Marian's 
head touched her miniature. That miniature 
was a lump of ice, sending a thrill through every 
limb. Then he felt like tossing the nnconsdoas 
girl from him. The pressure of her form m 
hateful. He bit his lips till the blood came, 
while hard and bitter thoughts sprang up. Anon 
he would gaze on the beautiful face pillowed « 
his bosom, and on the agonized friends around, 
and pray a shaddering prayer for forgiveness. 
His hours of torture wore on. A new dawn wu 
looking her first on the world when the physician 
pronounced that Marian would live. “ThaLi 
God!” was John De Lyle’s sincere ejaculation 
but the words suddenly stiffened even upon tie 
lips he was pressing to hers. Dizzily he mad* 
his way from the house. Down on the damp 
grass he flung himself, and dug his nails into tie 
ground. But one thought throbbed in body ifri 
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soul—Constance, whom he so passionately loved, 
and from whom he had forever separated himself. 

Two writhing hoars passed before he could 
force himself to look the reality in the face. “ It 
can’t be helped—make the best of it,” is sorry 
consolation, bat it was all poor De Lyle had. 
“I have a great sin upon my soul,” he mur¬ 
mured, at last. “How have I wronged poor 
Constance—and Marian too. One thing I can 
do,” he added, while the veins on his forehead i 
swelled up like cords, “she shall never know 
it.” He rose, and going down to the river’s 
brink, unhooked a row-boat and sculled himself 
across to the towpath of the canal, which here 
lies side by side with the Raritan. Jamming his 
hat down over his eyes, he walked that solitary 
path till the sun rode high, maturing a self- 
denying and noble purpose—the effort to be 
happy as well as make another happy. 

It was hard—his teeth were set tight very 
often that day, to keep his voice and manner 
loving and happy. “Oh! my God, I am afraid 
I shall hate her,” he whispered to himself. 

That evening he wrote to Constance Bulkeley, 
a despairing bitterness tilling his soul as he 
thought of the heavens growing suddenly dark 
above her head. The letter was returned un¬ 
opened. 

Song and color and odor roused from their rich 
visions on summer’s breast, and threw health and 
buoyancy on Marian’s head. Autumn came and 
pressed her ruddy cheek against the fruit, and 
then trailed her brown robes among the reapers, 
while John De Lyle was still trying to “file his 
mind.” He could not bear to take his wife to 
the home where he had once hoped to welcome 
another. 

Marian’s happiness and love were overflowing, 
and in their luxuriance he tried to pfant his tree 
of happiness. 

One day he was sitting by the couch on which 
she was resting from a walk, when; a letter from 
his mother was handed him. Marian saw that his 
brow contracted as he read, and when he had 
finished, playfully snatched it from him. It 
related entirely to his engagement with Miss 
Bulkeley, and he caught her hands quickly. 
“Give me that, if you please, Marian,” said he. 
There was no explanation to make, and he put 
it in his pocket. Marian felt unpleasant about 
it nil day. 

His mother and sisters received Marian very 
coldly and distantly when at last he took her to 
New York. She was surprised and hurt, and he 
felt provoked, though he could not say a word. 
On this account he was obliged to commence 
housekeeping before he could command money 


to do so in the Btyle he had expected. Marian 
was often perplexed and annoyed at the many 
contrasts to her own home. 

Charles Bulkeley, the brother of Constance, 
had been De Lyle’s most intimate friend, his 
college-chum—his warm and sympathizing re¬ 
gard never failing. De Lyle could now only 
wish that he might not often cross his path. 
One day he was standing with some friends in 
Broadway, when he suddenly lifted his eyes and 
met those of Charles Bulkeley, from which shone 
a dark, contemptuous stare. De Lyle’s face 
flushed to the very temples. The men that were 
with him knew Bulkeley, and knew him as an 
intimate friend of his own. It was little balm 
to his sore and mortified heart to think of the 
conjectures they might spread around. The 
next day he received a few lines from young 
Bulkeley, informing him in terms which might 
be characterized as rather emphatic, that if it 
were not for the exposure and consequent injury 
to his sister, he would give him a public horse¬ 
whipping. This De Lyle had to swallow. He 
did himself the justice, however, of writing to 
Bulkeley a full explanation, though he scarcely 
knew how to address him. The next time they 
met, that gentleman quietly looked the other 
way. He took out De Lyle’s letter before his 
sister one day, saying, “Constance, I have a 
letter here from John De Lyle.” 

“Charles, have I not requested iyou never to 
mention that name to me?” 

“But, Constance, this is something you ought 
to know.” 

“I wish to know no more. I read the notice 
in the paper.” 

“Injustice to yourself-” 

“Stop, Charles. Not a word more. This is 
foolishness, mockery. Why will you persist in 
reminding me of one I am trying to forget?” 

“But, my dear sister-” 

“Charles, have you no feeling? It is cruel- 
cruel,” and she hurried from the room. The 
young man made one more attempt to disclose 
all to the wounded, embittered girl. He laid 
the letter in her way. She threw it into the fire. 

Clients had been an instant necessity to De 
Lyle when he began practice, and the most of 
j them had bee4i procured by Charles Bulkeley’s 

I ! warm and generous efforts among his large family 
connection and extensive acquaintance. When 
it became known that they were not on speaking 
terms, many of these began to draw off. De Lyle 
did not actually need them now, but it stung his 
proud spirit to see the pre-occupied eye and 
averted face when Charles came in sight. 

He had been entrusted by old Mr. Bulkely 
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with a prominent and lucrative cause, the mere 
connection with which had given him distinction. 
This, of course, he had resigned. Owing, per¬ 
haps, to the change of hands, it was decided 
soon after in favor of the opposing party, and 
thereby the old gentleman lost a great part of 
his property. De Lyle had always avoided young 
Bulkeley in the public thoroughfare*, both from 
delicacy and his own feelings, but now people 
remarked it, and talked of his kicking down the 
ladder by which he had risen. This cut him 
more than all. 

One day he took a check for a thousand 
dollars, which he had laid aside for the pur¬ 
chase of law books, and disguising his hand, 
sent it to Charles Bulkeley, as restitution from 
a person who had defrauded him of that amount. 
Something about the note was recognised, and 
the money returned the next day, with the inti¬ 
mation that the generosity of a street-sweeper 
would have prevented him from offering addi¬ 
tional insult 

These things, joined to the yearning and re¬ 
gret now forbidden and useless, saddened the 
cricket on De Lyle’s hearth. There never was 
but one being on earth who carried out a purpose 
unwaveringly to its fulfilment, and even He said, 
“How am I straitened till it be accomplished!” 
John was sometimes cold or careless or cross. 
Marian, an only and petted child, was exacting 
and capricious. She required many demonstra¬ 
tions and protestations of love, and her husband, 
with all his energies taxed for concealment, could 
not very well give them. Her spirit vibrated with 
gratitude for her almost miraculous recovery, 
and she loved to go over and over again the whole 
scene of their marriage, and the long night that 
followed, when light and joy were born out of 
darkness. She wondered and felt hurt that De 
Lyle always shrank from the subject. She was 
fond of ruling, and he was of a temper that 
would bear no dictation, no interference with 
his personal habits. He paid little attention to 
a violent antipathy she took to one or two of 
his frequent companions, and when her pretty, 
coaxing way failed of effect, she turned to pocket- 
handkerchief and Lubin. She had some habits 
which were very disagreeable to him. She opened 
all letters which came for him, although he tried 
to cure her by scrupulously refraining from doing 
the same; looked through his desk and rum¬ 
maged in his drawers with the most perfect free¬ 
dom. One Sunday afternoon she was amusing 
herself in this way, when she came upon a folded 
paper containing a long lock of raven hair—Miss 
Bulkeley’s. “Whose is this, John?” she ex¬ 
claimed. He rose and went behind her to conceal 


his countenance, replying as carelessly as he 
could, ‘'Whose is it? It would be bard for as 
to tell you, Marian. Perhaps you never knew l 
was a great favorite with the ladies, and they 
were constantly giving me locks of their hair, 
‘and sich,* as Topsy says. Don’t ask me, Maria n, 
I should be ashamed to say I did not know.” 

Despising himself for the equivocation, he 
watched her progress, fearing she might come 
to some other undestroyed keepsake. Presently 
she found a tiny volume of sonnets. “Pros 
Constance Bulkeley. What an exquisite Italian 
hand! Who is she? You never told me aboit 
her.” 

“Didn’t I?” said De Lyle. 

“No; is she any relative of the Mr. Bulkeley 
who was in college with you?” 

“His sister.” 

“Ah—and so she gave you a book of poena 
Did you know her very well?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was she like? You deal in mono¬ 
syllables to-day. Was she tall or ehort? was 
she a great talker? was she fasti ” 

“She would be called tall, I suppose. She 
was prononce in her style, but decidedly not a 
fast young lady.” 

“What color were her eyes?” 

“Black.” 

“ Why does her brother never come here? I 
thought he was your bosom friend.” 

“Really, Marian, I believe you could conduct 
a cross-examination as well as I could. How can 
I tell you? He does not live in the city.” 

“You correspond, don’t you?” 

“No.” 

As time passed on, Marian began to see that 
her love was not all returned—that there was a 
hidden recess in her husband’s heart, the curtain 
of which she might not lift. She would often 
gaze wistfully at the cloud on his brow, and long 
to know its cause that she might try to sweep 
it away. Her disappointed feelings made her 
peevish and captious. She became annoyed &t 
the slightest attention to other ladies. 

“Jealous, Marian,” exclaimed John, with 
curling lips, when he found this out, “I tell 
you plainly I will not be governed by such non¬ 
sense. It is too contemptible.” 

She bursft into tears, and he turned on his 
heel. This wa9 not the last of such painful 
scenes, for John’s temper was high. Still he 
could not help being touched by Marian’s cling¬ 
ing, idolizing tyve, and had began to feel real 
affection for her. As soon as he could afford it, 
he purchased a new house on Twenty-First 
street, and pleased himself with arranging every 
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thing to please her. He was completely sepa¬ 
rated from his own family. Every attempt of 
Marian's to ingratiate herself had only widened 
the breach, until there was a tacit agreement 
that it was best to keep apart Their beautiful 
baby’s christening party was their house-warm¬ 
ing, and its little soft fingers might have woven 
tightly the threads of their affection, but its 
mother was jealous of De Lyle’s pride and de¬ 
light in it—jealous of her own child! 

So, gradually, Marian’s brows drew together, 
and her temper soured. Her parents noticed it, 
and blamed De Lyle. One day they received a 
letter from her, full of vague discontent, and 
Mr. Wood took the cars and rode into the city. 

“ John,” he commenced after a few moments 
conversation with his son-in-law, “I know it is 
a delicate matter to interfere between man and 

wife, but-” and he proceeded, in his stiff, 

, formal manner, to take De Lyle to task for his 
wife’s altered spirits. 

John’s eyes flashed, “I hold myself account¬ 
able to no man for my actions, sir,” said he. 

“ John, recollect that my interest in Marian’s 
happiness is as deep as yours. I am her father.” 

“Though you were twenty times her father, 
if she thinks fit to appeal to you to take her part, 
I am both sorry and indignant” 

“That is not the proper spirit, my son,” and 
the old gentleman plodded on, till De Lyle lost 
his temper, and words passed which rendered it 
impossible for Mr. Wood ever, again to cross his 
son in-law’s threshold. 

With a burning heart, John De Lyle ran up to 
his wife’s bedroom. “Marian, was it a pleasant 
feeling after you had descended so low as to 
complain to others of my unkindness?” 

“What do you mean, John? I never did such 
a thing.” 

“Take care, Marian, you have hitherto kept 
clear of falsehood at least. Your father has just 
been here. Do you dare to tell me that you 
have not been to him with tales?” 

“Most certainly I do. To think of my making 
complaints of you to any living being, if I had 
twenty times as much cause as I have.” 

“Let me tell.you, madam, you think yourself 
ill-used, but there are ten women who have more 
reason for thinking so to one that has less.” 

“I never denied it, John—that makes it no 
better for me. But that I ever said anything 
against you, is not true. You may believe me, 
my husband.” 

“Yoqr father must have inferred it, then, 
from your manner of speaking and writing.” 

“I cannot help my manner,” and Marian 
burst into tears, “if I feel sad and disappointed 


I suppose it shows itself. Oh! I wish I had 
never left my home ?” 

“I wish to heaven you never had!” 

The words were repented as soon as spoken; 
but when he would have apologized, and soothed 
Marian’s wild sobs, she pushed him away. 

The next day he denied himself the purohase 
of a beautiful Claude, in order to buy something 
for Marian, and selected a pearl necklace, at 
Ball & Blacks, which cost more than he could 
afford. 

He had not seen her since he left her the 
day before. She received a little bouquet he 
offered, with a smile, but one of such deep 
melancholy, that tears started to his eyes. 

“Forgive a hasty word,” he whispered. “You 
know that I love you, my own Marian.” 

“I try to keep the belief, John.” 

J‘I know that you are unhappy, and the know¬ 
ledge is one of my hardest trials. How different 
from what I hoped! We must both learn more 
forbearance.” 

One evening, at Nahant, about seven years 
after John De Lyle’s marriage, he suddenly 
perceived Miss Bulkeley standing in a quadrille 
at the upper end of the room. Her head had a 
prouder lift, her eye was calm, and she was 
talking gaily to her partner. De Lyle watched 
her all the evening, priding himself that he could 
do so with so much composure, ne felt glad 
that grief had not left traces on her brow and 
manner, and yet sorry—not sorry, exactly, but 
piqued. Had it indeed been so Blight? He 
determined to throw himself in her way. It 
appeared no effort, the calmness with which her 
eye met his, and he went to sleep that night 
questioning, was it self-command or indifference ? 
Meanwhile, she was pacing her little room, her 
heart and brain in a perfect tumult Before 
morning she had worked herself into such ex¬ 
citement as to lose sight of the instinctive re¬ 
solve of self-respect—utter oblivion of De Lyle's 
presence. “He may think I cannot trust myself. 
Anything rather than that!” 

The people with whom she had come to Na¬ 
hant, knew Mr. De Lyle, and one of the ladies 
asked permission to present him. His brow 
flushed, but she was perfectly unembarrassed; 
her reception of him not exactly that to*a new 
acquaintance, but one admitting the bare fact 
that they had met before. He could not answer 
her first question. And as days passed on, his 
desire to do so grew stronger. Oh! John De 
Lyle what was it to you? Constance was 
changed. There wag a bitterness and a sarcasm 
in her remarks, at which Young America laughed 
and said that it gave point and piquancy to her 
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conversation. There were only a few, like the 
minister of Lenaar, who saw that some personal 
experience had sharpened the blade, and pointed 
out the weak joint of armor. People said she 
had great energy and strength of character—per¬ 
haps twenty years hence might become “strong- 
minded!” Was this all? Had she entirely suc¬ 
ceeded in effacing her former lover’s image from 
her heart? She received all his attentions 
unhesitatingly—even braced herself to be alone 
with him; and her success was that perfect suc¬ 
cess which banishes all idea of effort. 

If she had been trying to bring De Lyle back 
to her feet she could not have found anything 
more effectual than that cold, proud smile, and 
haughty bearing. They urged him on day by 
day. From some casual remark he discovered 
that she was ignorant of the history of his mar¬ 
riage. If he only could tell her! The contempt 
which stung him so much would not be quite so 
great. 

There was a tired look in Miss Bulkeley’s 
brilliant eyes, one afternoon, as she opened her 
portfolio to sketch a twilight rock, and the 
mockery of her smile had something of sadness. 
This was all that was needed to unlock the pent- 
up fountains in De Lyle’s heart. He forgot 
himself—forgot Marian—forgot everything, and 
poured his whole story into her ear. She sat 
pale and motionless, and at last said, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, 

“I don’t know whether I ought to thank you 
for telling me this, and yet I do. My contempt 
for the race to which I belong will be a little 

less bitter, and-” 

' “Pray go on.” 

“Don’t ask me. I have suffered too—am suf¬ 
fering still.” 

“Constance.” 

“Do you rejoice in it?” 

“No, but tell me you pity me—tell me you 
love me still.” 

“Spare me, Mr. De Lyle, if you have one 
spark of your former generosity. This is no 
conversation for us—it must never be renewed— 
you hear me ?” 

“You shall be obeyed; but promise me one 
thing—that we may be friends.” 

“ I don’t know whether, with my memories, I 
can feel friendship for you, John. God knows, I 
wish I could. We must go back to the house 
now.” 

Poor Marian! She had heard all. She had 
been reading in a recess of the rock beneath 
whose shadow they had seated themselves, and 
had remained rooted to the spot. She felt her 
senses leaving her, and vainly trying to call 


after the retreating forms, fainted away in that 
lonely place. 

She struggled back to consciousness by her¬ 
self, and dragged her tottering body to her 
room. That night, in the parlor, she was the 
gayest of the gay. A burning crimson spot is 
each cheek, and the feverish excitement in her 
eyes made her more beautiful than ever. Sinn 
her marriage, she had been wrapped up in her 
husband, and cared for no admiration or atten¬ 
tion from others, but now she brought to light 
all the buried artillery of flirtation. The gentle¬ 
men thronged around her. A young French 
count, who had been feted all along Fifth 
Avenue, the last winter, was peculiarly assi¬ 
duous. The next day it was the same. No 
one had ever seen her so brilliant, so eager for 
excitement. Nothing came amiss to her except 
quiet, she was always ready, she went to all 
lengths in her hot, restless career. Her jest and 
repartee never failed. The wild joy of triumph 
sat on her brow as she saw herself dazzling onoe 
more. Monsieur le Compte became gallant, evei 
tender, and she recklessly met him half-way. 
People said the beautiful Mrs. De Lyle was 
flirting desperately, and wondered that her hus¬ 
band did not interfere. But he was entirely 
absorbed in his wistful devotion to Constance 
Bulkeley, and if he noticed her at all felt glad 
that she seemed enjoying herself more than 
usual. Miss Bulkeley’s calm manner, and his 
own care prevented his attentions being noticed, 
and still, for her own sake, Miss Bulkeley every 
day intended to leave Nahant, and yet every 
day prolonged the dangerous delight. One even¬ 
ing, Mr. De Lyle was standing with her in the 
recess of a window, when she quietly laid her 
hand on his arm, and looked toward bis wife. 
He followed her glance. There was no mistaking 
the tableau vivants. The comte and Mrs. De 
Lyle had just passed from a redowa. He was 
bending down to look into her eyes, and she was 
pretending to turn away, with a smile pro- 
vokingly sweet, and provokingly saucy. Many 
a significant gaze was on them. De Lyle ground 
his teeth, turned and stepped out of the window 
behind him. When the guests dispersed to their 
rooms, he sought that of his wife. She was not 
there. With a fierce brow he went down stairs, 
and vainly searched through drawing-rooms, 
halls and piazzas. As he was turning away, he 
saw the count emerge from a dark corner of the 
piazza, and caught the rustle of a silken scarf 
speeding up the staircase. He followed, but 
Marian’s door was locked, and no knocking could 
gain admittance. 

There are always sharp eyes “to the fore,” as 
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the Irish say, in a watering-place, and tongues, 
too. People were glad to have something decided 
to form the cap-sheaf to what had been amusing 
them for one or two weeks. De Lyle found in 
his early walk the next morning that scandal 
had been busy with Marian's fair name. As he 
passed a group of young men, he heard one say, 
“There he is—there he is.” “Ah! il marito” 
drawled another, “poor fellow!” “Good, easy 
man,” said a third. 

His very toes tingled, but he went on. He 
encountered a friend, who gave him a sympa¬ 
thizing hand-pressure. He could have knocked 
him down. Farther on he heard the young 
Frenchman's, “Ah non , non; it is too bad, 
madam is charmante and —eh lien! eh lien /” 

De Lyle burst into Marian’s room, and over¬ 
whelmed her with reproaches and invective. 

She rose from the sofa, her eyes shining with 
indignation. 

“And do you dare to speak to me in this 
way?” 

“Dare? yes, madam.” 

“You have no right.” 

“No right! what do you mean?” 

“ Is it possible you have never thought? Mr. 
I>e Lyle, I was a listener to your conversation 
with Miss Bulkeley the other day. I know all.” 

He looked at her fixedly for a moment, and 
then sat down in silence. 

A half-hour passed. Marian lifted her head 
at last with just strength enough to murmur, 
“Send me home—send me home.” 

Her husband raised his haggard face. “ Marian, 
it appears to me that you had best not go yet— 
that is, if you cam endure my society. I have 
done you a great wrong. I do not wish to add 
to it by being the cause of blighting your repu¬ 
tation. You have allowed this French puppy to 


lead you so far that if we separate now society 
will stamp you at once. I am willing to lay 
aside all the anger and mortification yon will 
perhaps say I have no right to feel, and assist 
you in regaining a firm standing—by placing 
open confidence in you, to make the world 
retrace its steps if I can.” 

“Oh, what do I care for the world! Let me 
go home at once.” 

“Certainly, Marian, if you wish; but do not 
decide rashly, for your own sake—for the sake 
of our little girl.” 

The next winter opened with Marian De Lyle 
in Twenty-First street, a gay leader of fashion, 
but a broken-hearted woman. Her greenhouse, 
her exquisite boudoir were evidence of her hus¬ 
band's kindness. Her Wednesday evenings were 
very brilliant, and his attention very manifest. 
The young men concluded down at Snedicker's 
that tl^ey must have been mistaken last sum¬ 
mer—the elderly ladies against the wall whis¬ 
pered the same thing behind their fans. 

As spring violets crept into the bouquets, Mrs. 
De Lyle’s health required a trip to Europe. No 
one doubted it who looked at the hollow cheek 
to which rouge alone lent a lustre. Through the 
broken arches of the Coliseum, and on the shores 
of lake Leman a sad and silent pair wandered for 
a time, till at some celebrated German bath, their 
separation was finally accomplished. Marian, 
with her little girl, remaining there to be under 
the care of the physician—so it was given out— 
and De Lyle taking passage at Havre for New 
York. He walked down to his office every morn¬ 
ing the same as ever. You would detect no 
difference in him from the passing crowd, and 
perhaps there are many among them who like 
him, bear on to the grave a bitter, disappointed 
and remorseful heart. 


ANNA. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Sub never knew what drew her spirit pure 
From this fair world to one of sunnier clime; 
From one where all must suffer and endure, 

To one where peace is never marred by Time. 
Death’s angel wrapped her in his cold embrace, 
But left a smile upon her beauteous face. 

She closed her eyes on all she loved below, 

And oped them in a realm of light above; 
Where joy unspeakable doth ever flow 


Around the soul in endless, ceaseless love; 

A lovely bud on earth she did appear, 

Ordained to bloom within a purer sphere. 

Transplanted early to a bower on high, 

Oh, may she flourish in those gardens fair; 
Beneath a golden light and rosy sky, 

All free from sorrow, free from earthly care; 

So softly, gently did she pass away, 

Who would have wished that she might longer stay ? 
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COXCOMB. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BT MAYBBRRY BSOTE1B8. 


ACT I.—COX— (Cocks.) 

Dramatis Personae. —A Cock.—Hens.—Farmer’s Wife. —A Strange Cock. 
Scene —A Farm-yard must be imagined by the audience . 



Enter Farmer’s Wife, carrying a basket. 
She cries, “Chuck, chuck!” and pretends to be 
throwing about food for the Chickens. Exit 
Farmer’s Wife. 

Enter Hens and a Cock, running as fast as 
they can, and flapping their arms for wings. 
They commence picking up the food, the Cock 
stalking proudly round them, and crowing. 
Every now and then he scratches with his feet 
and picks up the grain. He has a fine tail 
made with a feather-broom, and on his head is 
a comb of red cloth. 

Enter a Strange Cock, running as fast as he 
can. He also begins picking up the grain. A 
Cock, on seeing him, flaps his wings, and 
stretching out his neck, crows lustily. The 
Strange Cock answers him. They crow to each 

S*. 

other several times. At last they advance 
proudly to each other, and jumping and flap¬ 
ping their wings, commence fighting. The hens 
look on. The Strange Cock is at last knocked 
down, and his conqueror, walking proudly round 
him, crows again and again. 

Re-enter Farmer’s Wife. She is surprised to 


see the dead Fowl. She drives off the Cock and 
Hens, and picking up the dead one, carries it 
away. 



Re-enter A Cock, who begins scratching on 
the ground. At last he discovers a beautiful 
necklace of coral, among the supposed litter. 
He regards it for some time with his head 
knowingly on one side. Then he philosophies. 



1 Pointing to his mouth, and then to the jewel, 
he shakes his head to intimate that he canaot 
| eat it. He turns from the necklace with an 

I expression of contempt, and picking up an im¬ 
aginary grain of corn from the carpet, he smile*, 
j and again sneers at the coral beads, to tell the 
} audience how much better the useful is than the 
ornamental. 

i Exit A Cock pompously. 


ACT II.—COMB. 

Dramatis Personae .— Hungry Traveller.—Landlady.—Poor Servant. 

Scene —The coffee-room at an hotel. Against the wall a placard labelled “Sours.” 

Enter Hungry Traveller in great haste,! Enter Landlady, rubbing her hands, and cart- 
and looking at his watch. He stamps loudly seying. The Traveller, pointing to the placard 
and often, when ‘ of “Soups,” and then to his mouth, orders ho 
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to bring him some. By stamping and frowning, 
he intimates that he is in a great hurry. 

Exit Landlady quickly. 



The traveller paces the room. Then taking a 
paper he reads for a moment, but soon throws 
it away. lie again looks at his watch, and 
stamps violently. 

Re enter Landlady, bearing a basin supposed 
to contain soup. The traveller smiles with joy, 
and seating himself, begins eating. On tasting 
it he smacks his lips and clasps his hands with 
delight, his face wearing an expression of ecstacy. 
The Landlady is overcome by her feelings, and 
turns her head on one side. As he continues 
eating, she gazes fondly upon him, slowly shak¬ 
ing her head to tell how glad she is to see him 
enjoying himself. Suddenly the Hungry Travel¬ 
ler, throwing down his spoon, falls back in horror. 
The Landlady is alarmed, and by her actions, 
inquiries the cause of his anger. 



He still points to the basin, and the Landlady 
advancing, he takes from it a comb, that has 
accidentally dropped into the soup. 



He is astonished, and holds it at arm's length 
as she examines it. Whilst the Hungry Travel¬ 
ler, with upturned eyes, is rubbing his waist¬ 
coat, she rings the bell loudly. 

Enter Poor Servant, with a Wellington boot 
in one hand, and a brush in the other. Land¬ 
lady thrusting the comb in her face, Btamps and 
shakes her head with passion. 

The countenance of the Poor Servant wears 
an expression of joy on seeing her long-lost 
comb. Taking the comb, she throws away the 
boot, and presses it to her bosom, until Land¬ 
lady losing all patience, seizes her by the arm 
and drags her from the room. 

Exit Hungry Traveller, shaking his fist at the 
ceiling. 



ACT III.—COXCOMB. 

Dramatis Persona. —Impudent Coxcomb.—Jealous Husband.—Beautiful Wife.—Visitors. 
Scene—A ball-room t with chairs placed for Visitors. 


Enter Jealous Husband and Beautiful Wife 
arm-in-arm. Ilis face wears a wretched expres¬ 
sion, that tells that the “green-eyed monster" 
has been at work. As he hands his Wife to a 
seat, his bosom heaves with emotion, and he 
casts a half doubting look upon her. 

Enter Visitors dressed for the dance. They 
are received by the Jealous Husband and his 
Wife, who welcome them. 

Enter Impudent Coxcomb, wearing a large 
burnt-cork imperial, and holding his eye-glass 
up. He walks round the room looking at the 
ladies and laughing, when they modestly turn 
their heads aside. Presently he seats himself 
near one of the Visitors, and, looking full in her 
face, commences an imaginary conversation with 
her. She immediately rises, and with a look of 
scorn, leaves him. Impudent Coxcomb bursts 
into a fit of laughter, and holds his sides and 


stamps on the ground to express the capital fun 
he is having. 

On turning round he is struck with the exces¬ 
sive beauty of Jealous Husband’s Wife. He rises 
and stands before her, examining her closely with 
his eye-glass. His face wears a nasty impudent 
expression. 



The Lady don't half like it, and turns her 
head aside, endeavoring to hide her emotion 
with her fan Impudent Coxcomb at last is 
perceived by Jealous Husband, who bites his 
nails with rage, and leaning against the wall, 
watches him closely. At last the Coxcomb 
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THE BOSE TREE. — MEMORY. 


winks and kisses his hand to the Lady, who 
immediately rises with dignity from her seat, 
and casting a withering look at the fellow, sails 
majestically from the room. Jealous Husband 
rushes forward, and seizing the Coxcomb by the 
neck, drags him toward the door. He resists, 
and is instantly knocked down by Jealous Hus- 
band. The visitors all look delighted. 

Exit Coxcomb, holding a handkerchief to his 
nose, and kicked out by Jealous Husband. 

Re-enter Jealous Husband, leading in his 


Beautiful Wife. He kneels before her, and, 
with clasped hands, begs to be forgiven for hi* 



unjust suspicions. The Wife is affected to 
tears, and, turning her head aside, gives him 
her hand as a token of her love. 


W dkJk 

He kisses it madly, and all the Visitors weep < invites the company to dance. They are all 
plentifully. j delighted, and choose their partners. (Mink , 

At last rising, he, by his jumping about, < Exeunt omnes , galloping. 


THE ROSE TREE. 


BT C. H. CRISWELL. 


I can see it from my window, 

I can see it there below,* 

With its branches bright with roses, 

And its buds that soon will blow. 

I can see it yonder blooming 
• 'Neath the sun’s life-giving glow. 

These are days of sober August, 

When the flowers first dream of death— 
When the leaves first think of falling 
On the dry grass underneath; 

When the roses white and crimson 
All have given up their breath. 


But my pet—my rose of beauty, 

Ev’ry month doth bud and blow 
There beneath my chamber window, 

In the garden bed below. 

Buds and blossoms rare and lovely— 
Oh, what joy to have it so! 

Twenty roses—now I count them— 
Twenty roses on that tree; 

Some full-blown, and some yet budding, 
Dear their fragrance is to me. 
Precious is my rose of beauty. 
Blossoming unceasingly. 


MEMORY. 

BY MARY MORTIMER. 


It ebarms in midnight’s wakeful hour, 
A loved and vanished dream. 


There is to me a magic charm, 

A bliss that Memory gives, 

It lights again those happy hours 
Iu which past pleasures live. 

I would not lose the dearest bliss 
That charms the pensive hour; 

When fancy free and unconfined 
Delights in Memory’s power. 

It is a sunbeam to the heart. 

And gilds the darkest scene; * 


It gives us back the joys of youth, 
Unclouded, free from care; 

And Friendship too which proved the truth 
Of many an earnest prayer. 

Tho* faded hopes, and grief, and care, 

Had ever marked my lot; 

I would not drink of Lethe’s stream, 

Or e’en deep sorrows blot. 
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TURKISH TOBACCO-POUCH, IN APPLICATION. 


BT XLLE. DETOUR. 



' Materials. —A piece of cinnamon brown cloth, 
on which the design is laid in black velvet and 
bine cloth. Bed Albert braid, gold braid, and 
gold thread, passementerie tassel and slides, and 
cord to match. 

This pouch, which to an inveterate smoker 
will be yet more acceptable than a cigar-case, 
consists of four pieces, on all of which the de¬ 
sign is repeated; they are sewed together down 
the sides, and meet in a point. The black velvet 
is represented as black in the engraving; the 
lighter pattern is in blue cloth. Both are edged 
throughout with gold braid, laid on so as to con¬ 
ceal the part where the applique and ground 
join. The braided patterns on the velvet and 
the blue cloth are done in Albert braid, edged 
with gold thread. 

To make up a tobacco-pouch, have four pieces 
of washleather, cut the same shape as the sides 
of the bag, and join them up; join up the bag 
also, put the lining in, and fasten it lightly down 
the seams. Turn in the edges at the top; sew 
them together, finish with a cord and small rings, 
covered with crochet, through which the strings 
are run. 

This would also make a very beautiful bag for 
a lady. 

Any other combination of colors may be used, 
care being taken that they harmonize sufficiently 
well. 


BOURSE M 

Materials. —Broad gold braid, gold thread 
o. 0, two dozen rings nearly three quarters of 
. inch in diameter, a skein of purse silk of any 
lor that may be desired, and passementerie 
ssels, bars, and cord, composed of the same 
lor, with gold. 

For illustration see front of the number. 

The star in the centre of this purse is the 
•t first done. Bend the end of the gold braid 
ivn an inch, draw an end of the silk through 
doubled braid an eighth of an inch from the 
l, and wind it round the braid for rather 
re than half an inch; fasten off the silk, 
tre will be an end of braid uncovered with 
Leave it in botl^ thicknesses of braid, and 
in fold down an inch. Treat this the same, 
this ten times, which will take up twenty 
i es of the braid. Arrange the piece in the • 


PER ATRICE. 

form of a star, as seen in the engraving, and 
sew the centre firmly, to keep all the points in 
their true position. 

Do another star exactly like this, for the oppo¬ 
site side. Now cover all the rings with crochet, 
sew them together, as in the engraving, and 
work a gold rosette in the centre of each. Tack 
them down on a piece of toile tire , with the star 
in the centre, and unite them by button-hole 
bars, carrying a line also round the star, just 
above where the silk is wound round, to form 
a wheel: all the points of the wheel must also 
be connected with the bars and rings. 

Both sides being done precisely alike, may be 
united at the sides. A flat ornament in passe¬ 
menterie (termed a Macaroon) is sewn in the 
centre of each star, and the trimmings, tassels, 

> and bars are added. 
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NECK-TIE. 


BT MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 



This is a comfortable tie for the approaching 
winter. If every lady would wear one, colds on 
the chest would be less prevalent. 

For directions to work in crochet, we refer to 
the July number of our Magazine. 

Materials. —Two shades of crochet purse 
twist, any color that may be desired. Crochet 
hook. No. 16. Eagle card-board guage. Make 
a chain of the required length; work one row 
of sc. 

2nd.—So on 1st, 6 ch, miss 8, sc on 4th; re¬ 
peat. 

3rd.—Turn the work, 6 ch, sc under first 
loop, 6 ch, sc under next; repeat. 

Continue these 2 rows until about a yardaai 
a quarter is done, when work a row thus:—sc 
on centre of 6 ch, 3 ch, sc in centre of next: 
finish with a row of sc. 

A ring, covered with silk, and two silk tassels, 
complete the neck-tie. 


CAMASOLE, OR NIGHT JACKET. 



Camisole or night jacket to be made of jaco¬ 
net. The piece in front should be surrounded 
by an insertion embroidered in the English style, 
and the inside covered with small plaits. 

The sleeve is cut straight, terminated by a 
wristband and a trimming embroidered like the 
insertion, and turning upon the sleeve. 


No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Part to be joined to the piece and to 
be gathered between the two arrows. 

No. 3. Collar to be trimmed the same as the 
sleeve. 

The figures 201, 28}. 16* and 16 giwe the 
lengths in inches of the pattern. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A DAHLIA.* 


BT MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Materials. —Carmine, red, purple, 
or yellow Dahlia paper, green and yel¬ 
low hearts, gum arabic. 

Cut seven sizes, two of each, each 
$ize to be a little smaller than the first. 
Fold your paper the same as directed 
in making a rose, only instead of cut¬ 
ting the petals round at the top, cutr 
them more to a point as in figure 1; 
s little practice will enable you to cut 
these flowers without the aid of a re¬ 
gular pattern. Clip the lower part of 
each petal a little sufficiently to fold 
over. Commence with the largest sizes 
of petals: gum the lower part of each 
edge enough to flute it, being careful 
not to flatten down the leaf. For the 
four smaller sizes you should hare a 
stick tapering to a point, a paint-brush j 
handle will do; gum each petal over! 




> this, which will give it a quilled appear- 
anoe. For the centre cut a round piece of 
paper smaller than any of the sizes: pink 
the edges very fine with your scissors: gum 
the hearts and slip through this centre. In 
putting the flower together commence with 
the largest sizes first, each set of petals 
: should be touched with gum around the 
: centre to keep them from slipping. 

* Materials for Making Paper Flow- 

I ers. —Tissue paper of various colors, car¬ 
mine paper for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, 
variegated for Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, 
wax, gum arabic, stamens, pips, green 
leaves, calyx, sprays, cups, for roses and 
buds, all the small flowers, being of sixty 
varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
; of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth's Fancy Store, 

; No. 31 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
Orders by mail punctually attended to . A 
box, with materials for a large bouquet or 
basket, sent, by mail, on receipt of one dol¬ 
lar, post-paid. 


EDGE FOR SLEEVE OR HANDKERCHIEF. 

Medallion Pattern. —Worked in satin-stitch,. French working cotton. A pattern as new as it 
tton-hole stitch, and over-stitch, with fine} is beautiful. 

Foi.. XXVIII.—21 
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GUIPURE TRIMMING FOR PETTICOATS, ETC. 


BT MRS. PULLAN. 


Materials. —The Boar’s ilead crochet cotton, 
No. 14, of Messrs. W. Evans & Co., of Derby. 
Boulton & Son’s Crochet-hook, No. 21. 



Make a chain of the required length, taking 
care that it is not done too tightly. 

1st. Row.—Sc. 

2nd.—-x 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, x. This, and all 
other patterns, between the crosses, is to be 
repeated to the end. 

3rd.—x 1 tc, 4 ch, miss 4, x. 

4th.—So on every stitch. 

The centre flower of each scallop is now 
worked, and attached to the last row in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—8 ch, close into a round. 6 ch, 
x dc under the loop, 3 ch, x 7 times. Sc on the 
3rd of 6 ch. * Sc 4 dc, 1 sc. These G stitches 
are to be worked on the three chain before the 
dc stitch, 1 slip on dc, * repeat all round. 7 ch, 
join ou a stitch of the 4th row, and sc back on 
each of the 7 ch. All the flowers are so worked 
and are fastened on the foundation every 32hd 
stitch, fastening on the 1st 15 from the beginning. 


5th.—x 8 slip on first 8 of 4th row, 5 ch, tc <m 
1st slip-stitch of the flower, * 9 ch, close at 4tfc 
into a loop, 3 ch, tc on the next slip-stitch of 
the flower, * 6 times. 5 ch, 7 slip on 4th row, 
missing 7 clear stitches from where the flower if 
joined on. x repeat from the beginning. 

6th.—Slip on each of the eight slip, 6 sc under 
chain of 5, x then 4 under chain of 3,1 sc, 8 dc, 
1 sc, under loop, 4 sc, under next chain of 3, i 
3 times; 9 ch, close into a loop, and work under 
it, 1 sc, 11 dc, 1 sc. Then again repeat 3 tiroes 
between the crosses, 6 sc under chain of 5, 7 
slip on slip, 10 ch. Join on the side of the last 
loop, 3 sc on chain of 10, 4 ch, sc on each, mis¬ 
sing the first, and also on the remainder of the 
10 ch. In the second, and all subsequent pat¬ 
terns, the first part is altered thus, at the x, 4 
sc under ch, 1 sc, 3 dc under loop, join on to 
the point of the 4 ch, at the end of last pattern, 
3 dc under loop, 10 ch, form into a loop at the 
4th, and work round it, 4 sc under chain, 2 ch, 
join to the last loop of the last pattern («e 
engraving) 2 slip on 2 ch, 4 sc under loop, 2 ch. 
join to the last loop but one, 2 slip on 2 ch, 9 sc 
under loop, 3 slip on ch. 2 dc, 1 sc under 1st 
loop of the new pattern to complete it. Ia 
working round the next loop, join it by two 
chain to the ring. 

7th.—x sc on side of 2nd loop, 10ch, scon 
point of next, 10 ch, sc on point of large loop. 
10 ch, sc on point of next, 10 ch, sc on side of 
next, 10 ch, x repeat. 

8th.—* 3 sc under ch, x 4 ch, 3 sc under ch, 
x 3 times, * repeat this on every chain of 1®. 


GAUNTLET SLEEVES. 


BT MLLE. DBFOUB. 


Materials. —Nansook muslin, a little net, and 
the Royal Embroidery Cotton, No. 40, of Messrs. 
W. Evans & Co., of Derby. 

When the design is traced on the muslin, small 
pieces of soft net are to be tacked under the 
leaves, and after the edge is done, in graduated 
button-hole stitch, and the linings sewed over, 


the muslin mast be cut away, so as to leave the 
leaf in the net. The bnnehes of grapes, and the 
border, are also worked in dents, or small scal¬ 
lops, of graduated button-hole. 

This design is very suitable for the borders of 
handkerchiefs. 
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THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 


BT HANS CHRISTIAN ANDKRSEN. 


“Every time that a good child dies, one of 
God’s angels comes down to earth, and takes the 
dead child in his arms, then spreads his large, 
white wings, and flies over all the spots which 
the child best loved, and plucks a whole handful 
of flowers, which he carries up to the Almighty, 
that they may bloom in still greater loveliness 
in heaven than they did upon earth. And the 
Almighty presses all such flowers upon His heart, 
but He gives a kis9 to the one He prefers, and 
then the flower becomes endowed with a voice, 
and can join in the choir of the blessed.” 

These words were spoken by one of God’s 
angels, as he carried up a dead child to heaven, 
and the child heard him as in a dream. And 
they passed over the spots in his home where 
the little one had played, and they passed through 
gardens filled with beautiful flowers. 

“ Which shall we take with us and transplant 
into the kingdom of heaven?” asked the angel. 

There stood a slender, lovely rose* bush, only 
some wicked hand had broken the stem, so that 
all its sprigs, loaded with half^ open buds, were 
withering around. 

“Poor rose-bush!” said the child; “let’s take 
it, in order that it may be able to bloom above, 
in God’s kingdom.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child for 
its kind intention, and the little one half opened 
its eyes. They plucked some of the gay, orna¬ 
mental flowers, but took likewise the despised 
buttercup and wild pansy. 

“Now we have plenty of flowers!” said the 
child, and the angel nodded assent; but he did 
not yet fly upward to God. It was night, and 
all was quiet; they remained in the large town, 
and hovered over one of the narrow streets, where ! 
lay heaps of straw, ashes, and sweepings; for 
being quarter-day, there had been several re¬ 
movals. There lay fragments of plates, pieces 
of plaster of Paris, rags, and old hats, and all 
sorts of things that had become shabby. 

And amidst this confused heap the angel 
pointed to the broken fragments of a flower-pot, 
and to a lump of mould that had fallen out of it, 
and was kept together by the roots of a large, 
withered field*flower, which being worthless had 
been flung into the street. 

“We will take it with us,” said the angel, 
“and I will tell you why, as we fly along.” 


And as they flew, the angel related as follows; 

“In yon narrow street, a poor, sickly boy 
lived in a lowly cellar. He had been bedridden 
from his childhood. In his best days he could 
just walk on crutches up and down the room a 
couple of times, but that was all. During some 
days in summer, the sun just shone for about 
half an hour on the floor of the cellar; and when 
the poor boy sat and warmed himself in its 
beams, and he saw the red blood through his 
delicate fingers, that he held before his face, 
then he considered that he had been abroad that 
day. All be knew of the forest and its beautiful 
spring verdure, was from the first green sprig of 
beech that his neighbor’s eon used to bring him, 
and he would hold it over his head, and dream 
that he was under the beech trees, amid the 
sunshine and the carol of birds. One spring 
day, the neighbor’s boy brought him some field- 
flowers besides, and among these there happened 
to be one that still retained its root, and which 
he therefore carefully planted in a flower-pot, 
and placed in the window near his bed. And the 
flower was planted by a lucky hand; it throve, 
and pot forth new shoots, and blossomed every 
year. It became the rarest flower-garden for 
the sick boy, and his only little treasure here on 
earth; he watered it and cherished it, and took 
care it should profit by every sunbeam, from the 
first to the last, that filtered through that lowly 
window; and the flower became interwoven into 
his very dreams, for it was for him it bloomed, 
for him it spread its fragrance and delighted the 
eye; and it was to the flower he turned in the 
last gasp of death, when the Lord called him. 
He has now been a year with his heavenly Father 
—and for a year did the flower stand forgotten 
in the window, till it withered. It was therefore 
cast out amongst the sweepings in the street, on 
the day of moving. And this is the flower, the 
poor faded flower, which we have added to our 
nosegay, because this flower gave more joy than 
the rarest flower in the garden of a queen.” 

“And how do you know all this?” asked the 
child, as the angel carried him up to heaven. 

“I know it,” said the angel, “because I myself 
was the little sick boy who walked upon crutches. 
And I know my own flower.” ‘ 

And the child opened his eyes completely, 
and looked full at the angel’s serenely beautiful 
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GOING HOME.—THE YEW TREE 


countenance; and at the same moment they had 
reached the kingdom of heaven, where all was 
joy and blessedness. And God pressed the dead 
child to His heart, when he obtained wings like 
the other angel, and flew hand-in-hand with him. 
And God pressed all the flowers to His heart, but 
kissed the poor withered field-flower, which be¬ 
came endowed with a voice, and joined in the 
chorus of angels that surrounded the Almighty; 


some of whom are quite near their heavenly 
Father, while others are standing outside them 
in a large circle, and others again beyond these, 
and so on, further and still further, in endless 
succession, but all equally happy. And they all 
sang, great and little, the good, blessed child, 
and the poor field flower that lay withered and 
cast away amongst the sweepings, under the rub¬ 
bish of a moving day, in the narrow, dingy street 


GOING HOME. 


BT MART HAT. 


Calmly, upon her dying bed, 

So beautiful she lay, 

With roseate cheek and smile, it seemed, 
She could not pass away. 

Her weeping friends hung round her couch; 

They knew her hour had come— 
Heaven’s light already lit her face, 

She murmured, “Going home! 

“ How fair these fragrant blossoms, 

Their mild young breath how sweet. 

Ere their bright leaves are faded 
My heart shall cease to beat; 

My day of life is over, 

Death's angel soon will come— 

But weep not, dearest mother, 

I am but going home. 

“I've seen the young and lovely 
Cut off in joy and mirth, 

And then I've felt, dear mother, 

My home was not on earth. 


“Adieu my loved companions 
Of ohildhood's happy day.*; 

And when ye stray together, 

Upon the sunny braes, 

Among the scented heather, 

Or through the greenwood roam; 

Sigh not that I'm not with you, 

For I am going home. 

“ Plant not the drooping willow 
To weep above my grave. 

But there let dewy flowers 
In wild luxuriance wave. 

I ask no train of mourners, 

I go ere soigow come, 

Ere grief hath made me wrinkeld— 
Farewell, I'm going home! 

“Now kiss me, dearest mother, 

In Heav'n death cannot come; 

You'll follow soon, dear mother. 
How dark it grows—oh! home." 


THE YEW TREE- 


BY W.TALHAIRAN. 


Wb planted a Yew to grace the view, 

On the brow of a gentle hill; 

The snow had crown'd the frozen ground, 

And the icy air was ohill: 

A beauteous child, with her mother, smil'd, 

And her eyes were full of glee, 

As we shouted round, when firm in the ground, 
We planted the old Yew tree. 

Here's a health to the Yew, 

So strong and true; 

Here's a health to the old Yew tree; 

He bows not to age, 

Nor the Winter's rage, 

For a brave old plant is he. 


His leaves I ween, are ever green, 

And corals adorn his breast; 

And he will show a rare old brow, 

When we are all at rest: 

Among his peers a thousand years 
In the pride of strength he'll gbw. 

While Summer charms, and Winter storm*, 
In sunshine and in snow. 

Here's a health to the Yew, 

So strong and true; 

Here's a health to the old Yew tree: 

He bows not to age, 

Nor the Winter's rage. 

For a brave old boy is he. 
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THE BOUND GIRL. 


BT MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk's office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 251. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Catharine was content in her new home. She 
had been so completely worn ont with suffering 
and excitement, that any place, which ensnred 
quiet and rest, was a home to her. 

Besides, she found objects of interest in that 
humble shanty that won her thoughts quietly 
from her own grief. She was so young and 
naturally so hopeful, that anything calculated 
to arouse affection in her nature visited it with 
soft healing. The nurse’s child awoke her heart 
from its sorrow with a strange influence, thril¬ 
ling and sweet. She would hold it fondly on her 
lap, smooth its silken hair with her fingers, kiss 
its soft lips, its sleepy eyes, and its plump little 
foot, with an outgush of tenderness that seemed 
more than motherly. With all her gratitude to 
Mary Margaret, she could not so caress and love 
her loud-voiced, hearty little toy. She could 
not even grieve over the loss of her own child, 
with that little creature lifting its soft, wonder¬ 
ing eyes to her own so earnestly. She loved 
to sit in the back-door of the shanty, with 
the mock orange vine and the morning-glorys 
framing her in, as if she had been one of those 
golden-haired Madonnas that Guido loved to 
paint, that seem half air, half light, and caress 
the child, that was joy enough for her. Mary 
Margaret being out most of the day, Catharine 
was left to the heathful influences of these tender 
associations. She was still very pale, and her 
eyes were circled with shadows, like those that 
trembled upon the wall from the half-open morn- 
ing-glorys. She began to feel less desolate, and 
as if neither God nor man had entirely forsaken 
her. 

But with all her gentleness and delicacy, 
Catharine had become precocious in principle. 
She had many firm and settled thoughts beyond 
her years. Suffering had done a holy work with 
that young soul, and while the dews of first youth 
were on her nature, she was strong in pure 
womanly principle. She felt that it was wrong 
to remain a burden on her poor friends a moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary. Yet when 
she thought of going, and looked on the child, 


a pang smote her, and it seemed as if her young 
heart must be uprooted afresh before she could 
give him up. 

Poor, motherless girl, and childless mother! 
She was not yet sixteen, and so delicate that it 
seemed as if a gush of air might prostrate her. 

Two weeks passed in comparative tranquillity. 
No one inquired after Catharine; and she might 
have been dead for all her former friends knew 
or cared about the matter. Her aunt believed 
her to be with Madame De Mark, and that 
wicked old woman neither asked, nor cared, wha 
had befallen her. 

One morning, before Mary Margaret went out 
to her day’s work, Catharine spoke of her deter¬ 
mination to find some employment for herself. 
At first, the kind woman objected, but her good 
sense directly came in action, and she saw how 
impossible it was that a creature, so superior, 
should be long content with a life in her humble 
abode. 

But what could Catharine do? She under¬ 
stood a little of millinery and ornamental needle¬ 
work, but well she knew the precariousnees of 
resources like these to a homeless female. One 
thing was certain, she must henceforth depend 
on herself. Her relatives had forsaken her. The 
husband whom she had so fatally trusted was 
gone, she knew not whither—gone, she had been 
told, to avoid her, and to cast off the responsi¬ 
bilities which were to burden her so fatally. 
This was the bitter drop in Catharine’s cup. 
This was the arrow that pierced her, wherever 
she turned. She could not entirely believe this 
evil of the man she had loved, but her soul was 
troubled with a doubt more painful than cer¬ 
tainty. 

Still, something must be done. She could not 
remain there, a helpless burden upon the in¬ 
dustry of others. 

Mary Margaret entered into her feelings with 
prompt tact But what was to be done? With 
no one to recommend her, scarcely possessed of 
decent clothes to wear, without the power to 
explain the miseries of her condition, who would 
receive her? These considerations daunted even 
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Mary Margaret, but at last a bright Idea seized 
upon the good woman, she began to see her way 
out of the difficulty. 

“There are societies,” she said, “in New 
York, with oceans of money, just got up for the 
purpose of helping innocent creatures when the 
world casts them adrift. What if Catharine 
offered to one of these societies? The directors 
were all ladies that would of course have feeling 
for their fellow-creatures.** 

Catharine brightened with the idea. A band 
of benevolent women, with abundant means and 
gentle compassion, ready for poor wanderers like 
her. It promised to be an oasis in the desert of 
her life. In every one of those women she 
imagined an angel of mercy ready to receive 
and comfort. 

It seemed a great blessing to her that so 
much benevolence could be concentrated at one 
point, harvesting year after year for the good of 
humanity. Yes! she would apply to this society; 
if destitution and misery was a claim, where 
could a better right than hers be found? 

Mary Margaret gave up her day's work, and 
accompanied Catharine to the home of benevo¬ 
lence. It would have done your heart good to 
hear those unsophisticated creatures congratu¬ 
lating each other that so muoh good yet existed 
in the world, and that women could be found 
willing to devote their fortunes and precious 
time to the helpless and the unfortunate. 

“Of course,” said Mary Margaret, “they’ll see 
the whole truth in yer innocent eyes at once, 
and all ye’ll have to do 'ill be just to hold out yer 
hand and take the money that their blissed 
hearts ’ill be jumpen to give. I shouldn’t 
wonder now,” continued the good woman, warm¬ 
ing with her subject, “if some of the ladies 
should insist on takin' ye into her own house 
and makin’ a lady on ye entirely.” 

Catharine smiled. There was something so 
hopeful in her companion’s voice, that she could 
not help yielding to its influence, though her 
heart was very heavy at the thought of leaving 
the poor orphan child, who had woven itself so 
closely around her wounded affections. 

At length their walk terminated, and Mary 
Margaret rang, with no abatement of confidence, 
at the door of a large house, occupied by one of 
the principal officers of a society, abundantly 
endowed by the trusting charity of many a 
Christian countrywoman, who, like our two 
friends, fancied that an institution like this could 
only be guarded by angels on earth, long-suffer¬ 
ing, self-sacrificing angels, whose holy mission 
common mortals must not dare to investigate 
much less condemn. 


The door was opened by a woman, who re¬ 
ceived them with the air which is peculiar to 
those who have been inmates in our peniten¬ 
tiaries, subdued into a sleek, unnatural quiet¬ 
ness more revolting than her original audacity 
would have been. 

“The lady directress was within,” she arid, 
“ but engaged just then. They could sit down in 
the hall and wait if they liked, or come again.” 

There was something about the atmosphere of 
the house, that chilled Catharine to the soul; and 
even Mary Margaret, whose faith in humanity 
would have extracted sunbeams from a snow¬ 
drift, felt anxious and depressed. 

The hall was very cold, and they were chilled 
with the wind of a bleak November day. Catha¬ 
rine shivered beneath her thin shawl, and Mary 
Margaret insisted on folding a portion of her 
own grey cloak around her, using this as an 
exouse for a hearty embrace or two, which left 
the poor girl a little less nervous and disconso¬ 
late than she would have been. 

Once or twice a side door opened, and some 
poor, want-stricken woman came out, and moved 
slowly toward the front door. Catharine observed 
that there was a look of angry defiance on one 
face, and that another was bathed in tears. She 
wondered strangely at this. Why should the 
poor woman go away from a place like that 
angry or weeping? These thoughts made her 
shrink closer to Mary Margaret, and she longed 
to ask that kind creature to leave the place and 
take her home again. Three persons had come 
out from the side door, and gone forth to the 
street with sullen, discontented faces, when our 
two friends were summoned from the hall. They 
entered a parlor elaborately furnished, and 
warmed to a degree that made Catharine faint, 
coming in as she did from the cold air of the 
hall. A table, with a small desk upon it, stood 
before the fire, and between that and the cheerful 
blaze sat a tall and exceedingly sanctimonious 
person, clothed in a blue merino dress, gathered 
in folds around the waist and fitting tightly »t 
the throat. 

Catharine’s heart sunk as she met this woman's 
eyes, the expression was so schooled—the sleek, 
hypocritical air was so transparent She hri 
evidently assumed the saint, till she absolutely 
believed in her own infallibility. Hollow ud 
selfish to the core, she had no idea that it wu 
not a praiseworthy and most holy action to sit 
in pampered ease from morning to night, sad 
use the money provided, by the truly benevoleit. 
as a means of lacerating and wounding those 
who were compelled to submit to her unwomsnly 
curiosity and sly dictation. 
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This woman had subdued her long, tallowy 
features into sanctimonious meekness so long, 
and had bedewed them so often with tears that 
came obedient to her wish, that she had always 
the look of one ready to burst into a flood of 
weeping, because all the world was not formed 
upon the model of her own immaculate self. 
Whenever an Applicant appeared before her, a 
watery compassion for the wickedness, for which 
she always gave credit in advance, suffused her 
cold eyes. Even her hair partook of the general 
character, and was smoothed back from that 
narrow forehead with a precision that nothing 
less than a tornado could have ruffled. 

In truth, the woman was a finished character. 
The only human feeling to which she ever gave 
way was that of intense self-adulation. Even in 
her prayers she could not refrain from thanks¬ 
giving, that so perfect a creature as herself had 
ever been given to a sinful world. She was an 
absolute study, if poor Catharine had possessed 
the experience or the will to read her. Nature 
had done everything toward forming the cha¬ 
racter she had so long assumed, that it seemed 
to be her own. Her tall, precise figure—the 
slim, long hand, of a dead white and always 
cold, the narrow face with its dull pallor, all 
these were greatly in her favor—but there was 
one feature of the demure face not quite under 
subjection. The long nose harmonized with the 
drooping features beautifully both in form and 
color, but just at the end—as if her true nature 
mnst break forth somewhere—it glowed out 
with a fiery redness marvelous to behold. All 
the heat and redness that should have warmed 
her thin lips, centred there, as if the nose had 
instituted some private experiments on the 
merits of the Maine law, and had resolved to 
keep its pleasant researches a secret from the 
other sanctimonious features. 

“Well,” said the benevolent lady, softly, 
folding her hands over each other and back 
again, with solemn graciousness, “well!” 

Catharine leaned upon the table for support 
The very presence of this woman made her faint. 
Her own sensitive nature recoiled from that 
Hollow mockery of benevolence, sitting in state 
before her. Mary Margaret saw how pale the 
p oor girl became and ran for a chair. 

“ She is sickly, ma’am, for all them red cheeks 
eas she had a minute ago, and it’s tiresome 
3 tendin' long,” said the good woman, planting 
haerself by the seat which she had thus con¬ 
siderately provided, with a feeling that after all 
place was not quite a paradise. 

“1 do not object to the young person sitting 
lown if she is ill,” said Mrs. Batewood, with a 


wave of the hand, “but if she is so feeble as 
that, I would remind you that this is not a 
hospital.” 

“I am not ill, madam,” said Catharine, with 
feeling, “but I am homeless and almost friend¬ 
less.” 

“Then,” said the lady, bowing blandly, and 
caressing her hands again, “this is your proper 
home; that is, providing you can be made useful 
to the cause, and know how to feel proper 
respect for the dignity of the board.” 

“I trust,” answered Catharine, gently, “that 
I shall not be deficient in proper respect for 
anything that is in itself respectable.” 

“What!” ejaculated the lady of professional 
benevolence, sharply, while the bloom on her 
nose grew radiant, “perhaps I didn’t understand 
you?” 

“I merely intended to say, madam, that any¬ 
thing which is true and upright, never can lack 
respect. Even wicked people are forced to 
reverence goodness.” 

“Very true, very true. I have often felt this 
when addressed by individuals of the common 
grade. Sometimes one is forced to bring the 
duty of respect before them in forcible language; 
but it is sure to come, sometimes in silent 
homage, sometimes in tears, sometimes with sul¬ 
len discontent; but it’s sure to come, before a 
dollar is paid out from the funds of this insti¬ 
tution.” 

“Well,” said Mary Margaret, innocently, “if 
yer ladyship buys up respect by the dollar’s 
worth, I’m just the person that’ll sell bushel- 
baskets full at a time, especially regarding yer 
honor’s ladyship, for I’m brimming over with 
reverence for ye, from the crown of yer head to 
the sowl of yer foot, and yer welcome to it all, 
only give this poor young crathur a helpin’ hand 
into the wide, wide world again. It isn’t for the 
likes of her to be kept in a shanty like ours 
anyhow.” 

Even this singular blending of irony and 
blarney had its effect upon the Lady Bountiful, 
who had learned to feed a voracious vanity with 
husks as well as grain. She smiled sanctimo¬ 
niously on the buxom Irish woman, and gave her 
hands an extra twirl, stretching her neck and 
rustling her dress like a heron pluming itself. 

“You seem a very sensible woman. Such 
warmth of piety does you credit,” she said. “It 
is persons like you, strong and healthy, ready to 
work in return for our charity, and to feel the 
depth of the benefit conferred, that our society 
rejoice in helping. How many children have 
you, my good woman?” 

Mary Margaret gave the number of her 
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children, finishing with a burst of maternal enlo- 
gium on the health and beauty of the youngest 
born. 

“Then,” she continued, “there is the little 
charity baby, just as good as my own, that’s got 
a face like an angel’s, and eats like a hathen; 
arrah, but that’s the boy for ye, with his soft, 
sunshiny hair, and eyes like the bluest robin’s 
egg; to say nothing of the old man, who wins 
mate and drink for us all, when there’s work to 
be had.” 

“Then you did not come for help?” 

“ Not on me own account, yer ladyship’s rever- 
ence, if I may call ye so, on account of the 
beauty and holiness that’s in ye. There is 
potaties growin’ in the bit of garden, and a pig 
at the back door, that’ll keep the hunger out 
yet awhile; but this sweet young crathur, if yer 
reverential piety will just turn itself on her!” 

“So many children and a husband without 
work, that is a hard case,” persisted the Lady 
Bountiful, brimming over with gratified vanity, 
which she solemnly believed to be an outburst 
of charity, “something must be done for you: 
wait a moment.” 

The lady arose, opened a store-room adjoining 
her parlor, and after some research drew forth a 
pair of heavy, woollen stockings, which some 
blessed old farmer’s wife had sent down to the 
city in a donation of old clothes, firm in the 
belief that her little mite would work out a : 
miracle of redemption somewhere among the ; 
Sodomites of a great city. 

“Here,” she said, with a look of intense 
benevolence, holding out the yarn stockings, 
which by the way were not mates, “take these, 
and in gratitude to the society, make a good use 
of them. Don’t use our benevolence as an excuse 
for waste and idleness; but remember that an 
obligation like this, received unworthily, can 
never prove a permanent blessing. Take them, 
good woman, and while you receive our bounty 
with a just appreciation of its value, we will 
remember you in our prayers.” 

It was beautiful to see the tears spring up, 
cold and heavy, like melting hail-stones, into 
those lustreless eyes, as the hackneyed philan¬ 
thropist, overwhelmed with the magnitude of 
her own virtues, held out the huge, moth-eaten 
stockings to the astonished Irish woman. 

“Don’t hold back, you may accept the charity 
of our society without fear; beneficence is its 
most heavenly attribute. You see before you a 
proof that where the object is worthy, we are 
always ready to be liberal.” 

Mary Margaret took the stockings, tucked 
one under her arm, while she thrust her hand 


into the other, which oame out at an opeimg ii 
the heel, doubled up like a sledge-hammer. 

Catharine, amid all her anxiety, eould not 
check the smile, that quivered on her Ups, fron 
breaking into a low laugh. 

The Lady Bountiful gave her a look of spite¬ 
ful indignation, which Mary Margaret was quick 
to observe. 

“She’s overjoyed at my good luck, yer lady¬ 
ship,” said the kind woman, withdrawing her 
hand into the foot of the stocking, “ye doa’t 
know what a grateful crathur she is, alvaji 
smiling like that when good comes to a frieii 
Now I dare say she was thinkin’ that a ball of 
yarn, and a darning needle, would make then 
the most iligant pair of stockings that an honest 
man can put on his feet; and she knows, too, 
that I’m the woman that can darn as well as the 
queen herself. Now, marm, that you’ve over¬ 
come me with your goodness intirely, jost give 
her a turn of your benevolent attention.” 

“She looks sickly. Besides, I'm afraid she 
will prove one of the stiff-necked and rebellions 
class of persons, whose ingratitude has pierced 
the society so often. But I will ask her a few 
questions. Will the individual tell me when 
she was born?” 

“Is it important that you should knovF 
questioned Catharine, in a suppressed voice. 

“Certainly, justice may be blind, but charity 
never is!” 

“I have no reason for concealment; but it 
seems an unnecessary question. I do not ask 
for money, or charity of any kind. I supposed 
that a society, established for benevolent pur¬ 
poses, would gladly help a poor girl to obtain 
some means of earning her own livelihood. It 
is not charity that I ask, but help; such as one 
woman may give to another, quietly and with a 
feeling of sisterhood. This is what I expected.” 

“Then you refuse to answer my questions. 
How am I to know whether you are worthy or 
not?” 

“ If I were unworthy, would you be likely to 
learn it from my own lips? But I will not 
refuse; it may be necessary. I was born in the 
city.” 

“What is your name? Who are your rela¬ 
tives? How came you here?” 

Catharine turned quite pale ere she answered. 
For the first time in her life she came near assum¬ 
ing her husband’s name. It was an act of dis¬ 
obedience, for, until his return, he had forbidden 
this; but she shrunk from her own name as if it 
were a disgrace; it seemed to her that every 
one must know that she was a childless mother. 
She hesitated, her color came and went, the fear 
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of disgrace struggled hard against her natural 
dread of assuming her husband’s name unau¬ 
thorized. At last her resolution was taken. She 
would risk everything rather than disobey the 
man whom she had loved and trusted so entirely. 
He might be false to her, but she would still 
hold firm to her promise—never till he came 
back would she take his name. 

While Catharine reflected, that woman’s cold 
eyes were upon her, passionless and steady as if 
ehe quietly enjoyed the crimson as it flushed and 
paled on her face. 

At last Catharine gave her maiden name, but 
it was in a low, faltering voice, and with a sharp 
struggle to keep the tears from her eyes. 

“You are single, of course?” questioned the 
woman, suspiciously, eyeing her from head to 
foot. 

“No, I have been married.” 

“And is this your husband’B name?” 

Catharine clasped her hands so tightly, that 
the blood left them even to the rounded nails. 
She looked at Mary Margaret and at her cold, 
hard questioner, as if she would have asked pity 
even with those eyes upon her. 

“No,” she answered, at last, “it is not his 
name, 1 have never borne it.” 

“Why?” 

“We were married privately, and without his 
mother's consent.” 

“I thought so—I was sure of it,” exclaimed 
the woman, softly, caressing her hands again, as 
if they had detected the wrong in this young 
girl’s character, and she was assuring them of 
her approbation, “and so you were married 
privately, without his mother’s consent, and 
without certificate, I dare say.” 

“No, I had a certificate,” replied Catharine, 
with tears of shame and anger in her eyes. “I 
had a certificate, but it is gone—lost or stolen, 
I suppose.” 

“Lost or stolen—where?” 

“At the hospital, when I was sick.” 

“Oh! ha. So you have been in the institution. 
I thought so—I thought so,” cried the woman, 
with cold exultation. “In what ward did they 
place you?” 

Catharine did not shrink or tremble now. 
There was nothing in the remembrance of her 
maternal anguish and bereavement, to burn her 
cheek with shame, though it might be blanched 
with sorrow. She answered firmly, but in a low 
voice, 

“I was a wife, and they put me among those 
who had become mothers in their poverty.” 

“A wife—a mother—and no certificate—that 
seems strange—and you even say it to me, me— 


a lady whose life has been one series of the most 
perfect rectitude—me a director in this board, 
a person who has passed through the very dregs 
of sin in her pious search after objects of charity, 
and kept herself white as snow all the time. Are 
you not afraid that these unoontaminated boards 
will shrink apart beneath your feet, as they wit¬ 
ness this attempt to impose on us ?” 

Catharine had learned “to suffer and grow 
strong.” Child as she was in all worldly things, 
there lay a power in her nature, that rose to 
defend the innocenoe thus coarsely arraigned. 
She was pale, but it was a proud, calm pallor, 
which told how powerfully the blood had flowed 
back upon her heart, as an army gathers around 
a citadel when fiercely assailed. 

“I have not attempted to impose on you, 
madam. Circumstances may be against me; 
but you know, in your innermost heart, that 
what I have said is the truth. But why do you 
ask these questions? Who gives you authority 
to tear out the secrets from a human soul, before 
you will extend help to a fellow-creature? A 
fellow-creature who only asks the means of earn¬ 
ing her own bread in humble peace. What if I 
were all that you think me, a weak, betrayed, 
or if you will, wicked young creature—am I 
the less an object of charity, or of kindness? 
Have I ceased to be a human being with human 
wants? Was it thus that our Saviour received 
the erring and the sinful ? Is it thus that our 
God deals with them here, and at this day? 
Does he forbid them to earn their bread by 
honest labor, because of sins that may have been 
repented of? Does he withhold the sunshine, 
the rain, and the blossoms of the earth from their 
enjoyment? I ask you again, would it be a just 
reason for withholding food and shelter from me, 
if I had done all the wrong you suspect?” 

The Lady Philanthropist really seemed a little 
moved. A vague speculation came into her eyes, 
and the yellowish white of her complexion be¬ 
came ashen; but it was with rage at this unheard 
of audacity, not with any gentle acknowledgment 
of the truth in that young creature’s words. As 
Catharine ceased speaking, the woman of many 
virtues folded the skirt of her dress closer about 
her person, as if to shield herself from the con¬ 
tagion of such sinful audacity, and once more 
folding her hands, sunk into a cold, Pharisaical 
attitude again. 

“Oh,” she said, with her eyes lifted devoutly 
to the cornice, “I sometimes wonder that these 
sacred walls—yes, I may be excused for calling 
them sacred, for are they not consecrated to 
charity ?—I sometimes wonder that these walls 
do not fall down and crush the audacious wicked- 
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ness that sometimes intrudes itself here. Young 
person, it is not that you have committed this 
heinous wrong which offends me. Our society 
is founded in sin, and established in iniquity. 
Our mission is more particularly to the sinful, 
and from them is derived our chief glory; but 
every one who comes here must contribute some¬ 
thing to the cause. Are you willing to become 
an example to confess your manifold sins, and 
give the particulars of your dissolute life, that 
they can be advertised in the public prints, and 
embodied in our own annual reports, setting 
forth the repentance which our kindness and 
prayers have wrought in you, and the heroism 
with which you published your crimes that 
others may take warning? By this means, my 
dear child, you will not only be snatched as a 
brand from the burning, but the cause will be 
strengthened, and means will flow in to secure 
other cases like your own, by which our country 
friends, who have done so much for the regenera¬ 
tion of this vile city, shall be satisfied that we 
are up and doing, in season and out of season.” 

The woman had arisen and taken Catharine’s 
hand in both hers, during the latter portion of 
this speech. The cold, glittering tears dropped, 
one by one, from her eyes, and rolled with 
sanctimonious slowness down her cheeks. 

“What is it that you desire of me?” said 
Catharine, bewildered by this solemn acting. 
“What have I done?” 

“What do I desire? Why that you confess 
and forsake your sin, but especially confess. I 
am ready and willing to take down every word 
of the fearful narrative, as it falls from your 
lips. Oh! my dear child, you have it in your 
power to aid us in accomplishing a great work— 
begin, dear child, begin I” 

The woman seated herself at the table, and 
took up a steel pen, sharp and hard as herself, 
which she dipped in an inkstand, shook lightly, 
and held ready to pounce on a sheet of paper, 
already arranged, the moment Catharine’s lips 
should unclose. 

“Come, my poor, sweet ohild, don’t hesitate; 
take up the cross and begin; what was the first 
step?” 

“Madam, I do not understand. What do you 
wish me to say ? I have done wrong in marrying 
my husband without the consent of his mother, 
but beyond this I have nothing but grief and 
poverty to confess!” 

Again the tears rolled down that woman’s face. 
She sighed heavily and shrouded her forehead 
with one hand. Then she shook her head, and 
looked mournfully at the two women, muttering 
something in a solemn undertone. 


At last she lifted up her head, and smiled 
benignly. 

“I see. This is a case that requires time. I 
will lay it before the board. Doubtless the good 
seed has been planted in our conversation, to¬ 
day, and the sisters will strengthen my hands to 
reap in due season.” 

“Then you will find the sweet crathur a place 
and recommend her entirely!” exclaimed Miry 
Margaret, coming to the point at once. 

“We will, as I have just said, take h h 
case into consideration,” replied the directrea, 
blandly. “You can go home, good woman,te 
according to your light I do not doubt that yci 
are good. This person can remain here, I shoald 
prefer to have her directly under my own care.' 1 

Mary Margaret hesitated, and looked wistfaHj 
at Catharine, who returned the glance with i 
look of gentle submission, that went to the poor 
woman’s heart. 

“I’ll come, to-morrow, and bring both the 
babies with me, niver fear,” she said, struggling 
to keep back her tears, “and remember, darlint, 
if the worst comes to the worst, there’s the 
shantey and the childer, where ye’ll be welcome 
as the blissed sunshine every day of the year. 
So don’t be down-hearted, or put upon by that 
cowld-hearted pretender, or the likes of her any 
how.” 

The latter portion of this speech was delivered 
in a whisper; and wringing Catharine’s hand, 
Mary Margaret went out, with some new ideas 
of professional philanthropy that puxiled her 
honest brain not a little. A motherly old woman 
passed her in the hall. She was dressed in black 
silk and had an old-fashioned Methodist bonnet 
on, which varied but slightly from those wort 
by strict Quakers, and which are lost sight of 
now save by a few old primitive Wesleyana, like 
the woman we are introducing The old woman 
stood aside to allow the Irish woman a free pas¬ 
sage, and looked after her with a kind, genial 
smile, which almost asked if the great-hearted 
Christian could do the Irish woman any gooi 
Mary Margaret understood the look and an¬ 
swered it at once. 

“If ye could only say a kind word for tk 
young crathur in yonder now,” she whisperti 
confidentially, “she’s as innocent as a b&byari 
so handy about house; if ye could only take be 
home with yoursel* now, it’d be like letting tk 
blissed sunshine into yer door.” 

“Who is it?” questioned Mrs. Barr, **» 
child?” 

“Almost, and yet she’s been the mother of a 
child.” 

“Poor thing!” said the old lady. 
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11 You may well say that—but she’s the inno- “Yes, if you say it is true, I shall believe it.” 
contest orathur in the wide world. So please “God bless ye forever and ever for that 
believe everything she says. It’s true, every same!” exclaimed the Irish woman, warmly, 
ivord of it.” and she went out, satisfied that she had obtained 

The old woman looked into Mary Margaret’s a friend for her protegee, 
eyes an instant, searchingly, but with kindness, (to be concluded.) 

and answered, 


THE VICTORIA BRACELET. 

BY MRS. PULLAN. 

Materials. —Small steel rings, crimson crochet the centre of the ring. Fasten with flat gilt 
silk medium size, and cut black beads. drops. 

Cover each ring separately with crochet, and The bracelet may be made in black, in which 
then sew them together, in the form seen in the case black silk crochet is to be substituted, and 
illustration in the front of the number. Run a the fastenings are to be jet clasps or buttons, 
silk thread through each, and thread a bead, This bracelet was much worn, in Paris, during 
'which must be just large enough to fit in Queen Victoria’s visit; and hence its name. 


SCOTCH NEEDLEWORK. —COLLAR. 

Materials.— Scotch cambric and fine working circles and the eyelet-hole, made with a stiletto 
cotton. : before working; the bars are sew^l closely over 

Trace the pattern upon the muslin with a quill and the spaces between cut away afterward, 
pen and blue mixed with gum water; work the The two lines which divide the patterns are 
edge in button-hole stitch, the large leaves round sewed closely over, and the eyelet-holes and re- 
the circles in satin-stitch; the centre of the maining portions are open work. 

INSERTING FOR SHIRT FRONT. 

Worked on fine linen, in over-stitch, the small j sertings (for which see ^illustrations in front of 
dots to be done in French knot. The other in- v the number) are worked also in over-stitch. 


THE PALE IMAGE. 

BY J. ALLINGHAM. 


When she lieth on her bed, 

With a crown of lilies pale 
Set upon her peaceful head, 

And her true love’s kiss would fall 
To restore a little red 

To the blanch’d cheek: 

When her hands, all white and cold, 

On her cold, cold breast are laid, 

O’er the strait and snowy fold 
Palm to palm, as if she pray'd— 

Prayer to rest for aye untold 

On that mouth so meek: 


Do not gaze on her too much, 

You that have the nearest right: 
Press her lip with parting touch, 
Leaving dimm’d your misty sight 
Death is false—and e’en to such 

Gentle ones as she. 


If you feed your loving eyes 

Then, when death her bridegroom seems, 

She shall come in deathly guise 

Through your thoughts and through your dreams; 

And when met in Paradise 

Scarcely known shall be. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Quantity op Reading. —It would be absurd 
for us, as editors, to boast often of the quantity of 
reading given, monthly, in this Magazine; for our 
duty is rather to see that the quality is of the right 
kind. But it is well, occasionally, to remind the 
public that, even in quantity, this periodical takes 
the lead, if the difference in price is considered. 
For example, “ Peterson” is but two dollars a year, 
while all other first-class American periodicals are 
three dollars, at least: that is, “ Peterson” is one- 
third cheaper than its cotemporaries of similar cha¬ 
racter. None of these, however, claim to give more 
than twelve hundred pages yearly. The proportion 
of this Magazine would, therefore, be one-third less, 
or eight hundred pages. But with double numbers, 
and extra pages, this will be considerably exceeded 
even for this year; while the publisher has promised, 
as may be seen by referring to the Prospectus, to 
give a still larger quantity for 1856. It may be 
claimed, therefore, for “Peterson,” that it affords, 
for the money , a greater proportion of reading matter 
than any periodical, which contains steel engravings 
and colored fashion-plates. 

“Hetty Holyoke.” —Under this felicitously 
chosen name, we introduce to our readers, this 
month, a young writer from New England, who, 
if we mistake not, will rapidly win laurels for her¬ 
self, and rank with “ Carry Stanley,” “ Clara More- 

ton,” the author of “Susy L-’s Diary,” Ac. 

Her “ City Cousins” is exquisite, with merits of a 
high order. She is to be a regular contributor 
to “Peterson.” In this way, we are continually 
hunting up new talent, and adding it to that already 
employed on our Magazine; for we are determined, 
not only to keep “ Peterson” ahead of all cotempo¬ 
raries in the excellence of its stories, but to make it 
out-rival itself, with every succeeding year. For 
1856 we shall have such a galaxy of brilliant tales 
as never before was seen in any Magazine. 

“ The Old Homestead.” —As this month’s num¬ 
ber goes to press, the new novel of our coadjutor, 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, is about being published. 
We have not yet seen a complete copy of it, but 
from such portions as we have read, believe it to 
be even better than “Fashion and Famine,” of 
which more copies were sold, within a year, than 
of any other purely literary work ever published in 
America. “The Old Homestead” ought to have 
twice as large a sale. 

Receipts, Amusements, ac. —Those departments 
will bo greatly extended and improved, next year. 


The Colored Fashion-Plates. —These in & 
most expensive illustrations that a Magazine cu 
have. The publisher tells us they cost as mack a 
engrave and print as any other steel plate; isi 
afterward cost nearly as much more for colorap 
The editor of the South Indiana Journal echoed the 
general voice of the press, when he said, in notkiif 
the October number, that “in point of elegance mi 
beauty, they surpassed anything of the kind he bl 
ever seen.” 

A General Opinion. —An editor write* to the 
publisher:—“Your October number was carried of 
from the office, by a borrower, before I had tine to 
take it home. My wife begs you will send another, 
as she can’t possibly do without * Peterson’* Maga¬ 
zine.’ She’d rather sacrifice all the other exchanges.* 

The Publisher’s Name. —Some editors *aj this 
Magazine is published by T. B. Peterson. This b 
a mistake. C. J. Peterson is the right name. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Newcomee. By W. M. Thackeray. 2 roil. 

York: Harper & Brother*.—At last the wonderfri 
story is finished, which, for twenty-two months, ku 
fascinated the public. If, during its progress, there 
were times when the author seemed to arrange the in¬ 
cidents differently from what we would have wished, 
we cannot now regret it, after having read the whole. 
The Ethel of “ The Newcomes,” as it stand? writtei, 
the Ethel who was tried by fire, is a far nobler i 
woman, an immeasurably loftier creation, than if J 
she had married Clive at first, or even afterwiri " 
in Paris. It is incontestible that this is not ani; 
Thackeray’s best novel, but the best novel of tkt 
age, if we use that term in its true critical signd* 
cance, as a story of actual life. The fictions d 
Dickens deal largely with the ideal. Bnt those d J 
Thackeray, like the novels of Le Sage and Fieldisg, I 
paint men and women as they are. It has been ail J 
that Thackeray is too cynical. But whatever tnfifl 
there was in this accusation, as applied to 
nis” and “Vanity Fair,” it has no force aginM^ 
“The Newcomes.” Satire there is, but not \ 
than is deserved; while few, we think, can rise fr® 
its pages without feeling themselves the better fe 
its perus&L The character of CoL Newcome 
make oven the most skeptical reverence bnau ) 
nature. It is so naturally delineated, yet is so gnri 
in its simple proportions, that it has a more 
influence, especially on those who have realised life, i 
than any other we can recall in modern fiction A 
Nowhere is there pathos so deep as in the conetodisf ™ 
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scenes of this good old man’s life. Bat it is impos- ] 
sible, in a hasty notice, to do justice to such a work. 
The volume is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
with numerous spirited designs, the achievements, 
we believe, of the author's own penciL 

Japan , As It Was And Is. By R. Hildreth. 1 
voL Boston: Phillips , Sampson db Co. —This new \ 
work, by the author of “The History of the United j 
States," is a valuable acquisition to the library; for 
the time has come when everything relating to Japan 
ia of importance to know, especially by Americans. 
All that has been written, by travellers, respecting 
that comparatively unknown land, has beon con¬ 
densed and collected, in chronological order, forming 
a convenient, full, and trustworthy account of Japan, 
both as it has been and is now. Mr. H., with excel¬ 
lent taste, has drawn largely on Kampfer, the most 
picturesque and accurate of all Europeans who have 
resided in those strange islands. The volume com¬ 
prises more information, respecting Japan, in the 
same compass, than any ever before published, in 
any language of the world. It is handsomely printed 
and illustrated with a map. 

The Life of J. Philpot Curran. By His Son. With 
Ifotes by Dr. N. S. Mackenzie. 1 vol. Neio York: 
Redjield .—As a wit, a patriot, and a forensic orator, 
Curran never had a superior, even in Ireland, fer¬ 
tile as that country has been of great men. Dr. 
Mackenzie, taking the biography by Curran's son 
&8 a foundation to work upon, has, by the use of 
copious notes, produced the most complete memoir 
of his subject that has ever been published. The 
best parts of Curran's most famous speeches are 
to be found in this volume. Here also is the true 
narrative of Miss Curran’s engagement with the 
martyred Emmett, to which Dr. M. has added a 
short sketch of her subsequent life. A spirited like¬ 
ness of Curran is prefixed to the volume, which will 
form a valuable acquisition to any library. 

The Elder Sister. By Marian James. 1 vol. New 
York: Bunce dc Brothers. —We took up this novel 
with some misgivings. The author’s name was now 
to us, and so many trashy fictions have lately been 
put forth, that, but for Bunce & Brothers' reputation, 
we should have declined to read it. We have been 
delighted, however, with the book. It is a story of 
domestic life, naturally told, and totally free from 

K nelo-dramatic exaggeration so common in popu- 
ovels. The character of Anne, the elder sister, 
ost beautiful. She is one of those unselfish 
gs, those daily martyrs, of whom the ranks of 
the sex are full. We recommend the work to our 
readers, satisfied that they will be delighted with it, 
in proportion to their taste, culture and true woman¬ 
liness. 

The Seven Poor Travellers. By Charles Dickens. 
1 voU Philada: T. B. Peterson. —A collection of 
short stories, by the author of “Bleak House," 
printed in oheap style, price twelve and a half cents. 
A hundred thousand copies ought to be sold. 


Little NelL Adapted for Children. 1 vol. New 
York: Redjield. —The compiler of this charming 
volume hasi taken “The Old Curiosity Shop" of 
Dickens, and extracted from it, retaining the 
author’s own words, all that part of the story re¬ 
lating to Little Nell, thus producing a book espe¬ 
cially calculated to interest ohildren. The task was 
a delicate one, but has been very skilfully performed; 
and we can honestly recommend the work. We are 
pleased to learn that it is Mr. Eedfiold’s intention 
to issue, in a similar style, the stories of Little Paul, 
of the Child Wife, and of others to be found in 
Dickens’ various novels. 

Bits of Blarney. By Dr. N. Shelton Mackenzie. 
1 vol. New York: Redjield. —An agreeable volume, 
containing Irish legends, Irish stories, and capital 
biographies of Grattan and O’ConnelL Mirth and 
instruction are judiciously blended in the book. 
“Bits of Blarney" is dedicated to Mr. Redfield: and 
Dr. Mackenzie, in his dedication, does that justice 
to booksellers and publishers, which the small fry 
of literature so frequently deny, but which its giants, 
from Scott and Johnson down, have ever been the 
first to acoord. 

Franklin, the Apprentice Boy. By Jacob Abbott. 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .— This is the 
October number of “Harper’s Story Books," a supe¬ 
rior periodical for the young, of which we have often 
spoken. Mr. Abbott tells the youth of Franklin 
capitally. The volume can be had separate by those 
who desire it in that way, price twenty-five cents. 

Ouy Rivers. By IF. Cillmore Simms. 1 vol. New 
York: Redjield. —Another volume of the revised and 
illustrated edition of Simms’ novels. Mr. S. belongs 
to our standard authors, and as no real library, whioh 
includes works of fiction, can be without his writings, 
so no person of taste but will prefer this edition to 
all others. 

Ethel; or, The Double Error. By Marian James. 
1 vol. New York: Bunce & Brothers. —It is only 
necessary to say, in praise of this novel, that it is 
by the author of “ The Elder Sister," and that it has 
similar sterling merit We hesitate, indeed, whether 
to love the heroine of that or this the most 

Richard Hurdis. By W. Oillmore Simms. 1 vol. 
New York: Redjield. —This stirring tale of Alabama 
is here reprinted in the revised series of Mr. Simms' 
works. We have always considered it one of the 
author’s best Two graphic illustrations adorn the 
volume. 


HORTICULTURE. 

To Preserve Flowers. —Procure some river 
; sand, and let it be sifted through a fine sieve, then 
wash it well to remove all partioles of dirt that may 
remain. Take a jar or a box, large enough to con¬ 
tain the flowers you wish to preserve; place a bed 
or layer of sand in it, and stick the stem of the 
flower in the sand, so that it may stand in a per- 
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pendicular position; then (from the sieve) shake the 
fine sand you have prepared gently on the flowers, 
taking care to spread out and arrange the leaves in 
their natural position, and see that the sand pene¬ 
trate and lie well between the interstices of the 
blooms, which should be gathered in dry weather. 
Continue shaking on the sand till it has reached the 
hoight of about an inch above the flower. Shake 
the box gently during the above process, to ensure 
the requisite penetration of the sand into the open 
parts of the flower. If the plant be small, and of a 
dry nature, it will be sufficient to expose the jar ; 
containing it to the heat of the sun during a few of 
the hottest days of summer; but if it be large it 
must be placed in an oven after the bread has been 
withdrawn. Practice will alone enable any one to 
judge exactly how long it may be neoessary to leave ; 
it in the oven—say two or three hours. After the | 
drying, the sand must be gently poured off, and if j 
the degree of heat has not been too strong, the 
flower preserves for two or three years its primi- : 
tive beauty. Some kinds of flowers demand more : 
particular attention to secure their perfect preserva- ; 
tion; thus, before burying tulips in the sand, it is ; 
necessary to take out their pistil, otherwise the petals ; 
would often be separated from the stem. The calyxes 
of pinks and carnations should be pierced in several 
places with a pin; it is well to use the same precau¬ 
tion with all double flowers. Should the leaves and 
stems have-lost their verdure, it may be restored by 
exposing the plant to the gas arising from a mixture 
of steel filings and sulphuric acid diluted with water. ; 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

For Loosening the Glass Stopper which has become 
fixed, we recommend the following process:—With 
a feather, rub a drop or Iwo of salad oil round the 
stopper close to the mouth of the decanter, which 
must then be placed before the fire at the distance 
of about a foot or eighteen inches, in which position 
the heat will cause the oil to spread downward be¬ 
tween the stopper and the neck. When the decanter 
has grown warm, gently strike the stopper on one 
side and on the other, with any light wooden instru¬ 
ment; then try it with the hand. If it will not yet 
move, place it again before the fire, adding, if you 
ohoose, another drop or two of oil. After awhile, 
strike it as before, and by persevering in this pro¬ 
cess, however tightly the stopper may be fastened 
in, you will at length succeed in loosening it 

To Keep Walnxtts, not only fresh in appearance, 
but as plump and well flavored in March as if just <: 
taken from the tree. As soon as cleaned from the 
husks, they must be put loosely into glased earthen- 
ware jars to within three inches of the top, the re-; 
mainder of the jar being filled up with fine dry sand,; 
which should be well shaken down, that it may find 
its way to the bottom and fill up the vacant spaces.j 
A cool cellar is the best place to keep them in till^ 
wanted. 


Flaked Cruet for Tarts. —The following if is &p. 
proved French recipe:—Take a pound of floor, nix 
with it a little salt, and add sufficient water to mb 
it into a paste of medium consistency, neither un 
thick nor very thin. Let it stand for two ken 
Then roll out the paste, and place in the centre» 
piece of butter nearly equal in weight to the qsc- 
tity of flour used. Double the paste over the tana, 
and roll it out to the thickness of about a quarter«( 
an inch; next, fold it into three, and having, beta® 
the folds, strewn a little flour over it, roll it ct 
again. Repeat this operation four or five timer ui 
the crust is completed. 

Cooking Meats. —It is now an established p m 
among the best authorities in cooking, that ae* 
should be immersed in the pot upon the fire white 
the water is cold, that it may become progrwawh 
heated with the water, and thereby gradually boflri 
By not immersing the meat in the water until hot 
(which was the custom among cooks some years ijo 
the sudden transition from cold to heat not oily 
rendered tho meat dork in color, but also toagh 
All meats, whether cooked by steam or itntnerrije, 
are best when slowly and gently boiled. 

Egyptian Cream for the hair may be made by the 
following recipe :-^To three quarts of sweet oil pc 
a quarter of a pound of alkanet root cut into saaj 
pieces. Let them boil together for a short time, «ri 
then add to them three ounces of oil of jasmiM,and 
one ounoe of oil of lavender. Strain the iogrediesu 
through a coarse cloth, taking care not to aqueen 
it. The oil thus strained off can be made thkte. 
if requisite, by adding to it a small quantity of hai: 
powder, smoothly rubbed down with a small ponka 
of oil. 

Essence of Ginger. —Unbleached Jamaica ginger, 
four ounces; (well bruised) rectified spirits of wise, 
one pint; digest for a fortnight, press, and filter. 
Oxley’s Concentrated Essence is made by adding 
to the above a very small quantity of essence 4 
cayenne. The Essence of Lemon-peel is made by 
digesting for a week half a pound of the yelkv 
peel of fresh lemons in one pint of spirits of rj*. 
Essence of Orange-peel is made in the same way. 

To make a good Furniture Polish. — Put iah » 
bottle one pint of linseed oil, one gill of ipiriti ef 
wine, one gill of vinegar, and one ounce of k&r 
of antimony. Before using the mixture, shake tW 
bottle so as to incorporate all the ingredient* v*- 1 
together. 

Economical Use of Nutmegs. —If a person bej® 
to grate a nutmeg at the stalk end, it will 
hoUow throughout; whereas the same nutmeg, 
at the other end, would have proved sound and ^ 
to the last 

Steel-Pens may be preserved from damage ty t* 
action of ink, by throwing into the inkstand a f** 
pieces of broken iron, or old steel pens. The 
sive action is then expended on the metal tin* 
trodneed. 

When Milk is turned by the beat, it may be made 
sweet by mixing with it some carbonate of oagcwi 
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Arrowroot /or Sick Per ton 8 .—Boil as above, and 
sweeten to taste; a little cinnamon or nutmeg grated 
into it will make it more palatable; wine or brandy 
may also be added at pleasure. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. i.—A Walking Dress op purplb Moire 
Antique. —Skirt full and plain. Cloak of fine grey 
cloth, with a pelerine cape. The body of the cloak, 
cape and collar, are trimmed with a very wide ribbon 
figured in velvet, of two shades of purple, edged 
with a grey curled fringe. Bonnet of white satin, 
ornamented with blonde and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. ii. —A House Dress op dark Green Silk.— 
The skirt is full and trimmed on each side, en tallier -, 
with three rows of velvet ribbon of a darker shade 
than the dress. On the outside, and between each 
row of velvet, there is a button connected by loops. 
A row of buttons also ornaments the front of the 
skirt The corsage is made high and close, without 
a basque and trimmed to correspond with the skirt 
At the waist three ends of velvet float on the skirt. 
The sleeves reach but a little below the elbow, 
and have the trimming on the outside of the arm. 
Brussels lace under-sleeves, and collars, of the new 
style, with tabs. 

Fig. hi.— A Cloak op Black Satin, plaited 
in large hollow plaits lower down than the waist, 
and trimmed with stripes of figured velvet. The 
bottom of the skirt is scalloped, and finished with a 
very deep fringe, with a flat, round heading. Above 
the heading is a velvet trimming put on in arches. 

Fig. iv.—Blonde Cap with China rose ribbons 
of three shades. 

Fig. v.—M orning Cap of Swiss muslin triipmed 
with Valenciennes. 

Fig. vr.— The Saratoga. —A velvet talma covered 
with silk braid, sewed on in diamonds, with tassels 
placed in each diamond of the three lower rows. A 
heavy silk fringe finishes this very chaste cloak. 

General Remarks. —Nearly all dresses are now 
made with the corsage closed up the front. Chemi¬ 
settes and habit-shirts are now pronounced trouble¬ 
some, by those who wish to be in the fashion. But 
they are made with or without basques, as the fancy 
of the wearer may dictate. Both modes are equally 
favored. Most dresses of heavy materials are plaited 
instead of gathered on at tbe waist The sleeves of 
these dresses are mostly plain at the upper part, and 
have the lower part either trimmed with frills or 
formed of small puffs. Several dresses made with 
low corsages are intended to be worn with fichu* or 
cape of worked muslin or lace. These fichu *, some 
which have the ends linked together at the back of 
the waist, are fastened in the centre of the bosom 
by a bow of ribbon; they are as frequently made of 
black as of white lace, tbe former being trimmed 
with ruches of colored ribbon. One of the most 
beautiful dresses which we have seen, has a corsage 
called the Amazon. The body is high, plain in th% 
back, and the collar is ornamented with Valen¬ 


ciennes. The front, open for about three inches all 
the way down, is decorated with six cross-bars 
diminishing in length as they approach the waist, 
and provided with under-straps fastened with small 
garnet buttons mounted in gold. These bars are 
separated by openings in which appears a double 
frill of Valenciennes. The sides are formed by 
revere which are continued on the back and reaoh 
down to the waist, where they are fastened under a 
small butterfly bow; but instead of ending at the 
waist, they have long flowing ends both before and 
behind. The edges are bordered all around with a 
tiny Tom-Thumb fringe. The sleeve, a charming 
novelty, has three patterned flounces edged with 
the same fringe and separated by a puffing. The 
under-sleeves are Valenciennes, and consist of a 
double flounce with an insertion puffing. 

Dresses of white-worked muslin are also becoming 
very fashionable for evening costume, if me may 
judge from the number now being mado. Many of 
our principal dress-makers have commissions for 
dresses of this kind, and among those already com¬ 
pleted may be mentioned one with four scalloped 
flounces. This dress is worn over a slip of blue silk, 
and under each of the muslin flounces there is a 
flounce of blue silk. Small bows of blue gauze rib¬ 
bon are fixed on the flounces at the points where the 
angles of the scallops meet The corsage is low, 
and is worn with a fichu fastened by a bow of bluo 
ribbon. 

Many of the Under-sleeves are exceedingly 
beautiful this winter. Some are made of enormous 
puffs, in the midst of which are scattered small bows 
of pink, white, or sky-blue ribbon; others are deco¬ 
rated with several rows of velvet bands, sometimes 
put round, at others lengthwise; loops with ends are 
put between the puffings. In fact loops and bows 
of black velvet are not only fashionable, but beau¬ 
tiful and becoming to the hand and arm. 

Black Lace Canezous are charming and in good 
wear. Some are zebraed with velvet or ribbon. The 
. velvets are put all along the body, before and be¬ 
hind, as well as on the sleeves. A row of narrow 
laco is frequently put after each band of velvet. 

Jackets or Basques of velvet or silk are very 
much worn in in-door costume. They are closed up 
the front, and trimmed with fringe or black guipure 
lace, generally headed with a jet or bugle trimming. 

The Skirts of dresses are fast approaching the 
old size, when a lady could not walk through an 
ordinary door, except sideways. The great weight 
of skirts resting upon the person, has long been 
admitted to be exceedingly prejudicial to health, but 
as we muet follow fashion, at all cost, some humane 
person has invented a petticoat, which gives all the 
balloon-like proportions which can be desired, with 
but a very little weight. The petticoat is made of 
white muslin, (for cleanliness) and is gored to any 
t width which may be needed. A narrow whalebone 
I is then run in a tape casing, about half way below the 
knees, but does not extend all around, as the whale- 
! bone would look awkwardly when sitting. Sumo 
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wear the hoop all round, however. Of oonrse the 
petticoat itaelf should not be very wide. One or two 
heavy cords are run around the lower part of the 
skirt This pattern is the nicest which we have 
seen. 

Mantillas are of every style. The full flounce 
still being prevalent in silk, but not so much worn 
in velvet Talmas of grey doth, mode in a full 
circle, with loose hanging sleeves, and trimmed with 
ribbons or rich colored galloons, are very fashion¬ 
able. 

Shawls have again become very popular, particu¬ 
larly those with a centre of one color, as crimson, 
green, white, scarlet, blue, or black, with a broche 
border in imitation of the India shawls. If well 
worn they are certainly more graceful and service¬ 
able than mantillas. 

In Caps and Head-Dresses there is no very 
recent change. Everything is worn quite at the 
back of the head, and the hair continues to be rolled 
as heretofore. A mixture of blonde and ribbon 
seems greatly in favor, narrow ribbon being often 
edged with blonde; and the mixture of black and 


white blonde still prevails. Feathers are nrach 
worn, even by young ladies; one feather droopiag 
on each side of the head. Tet nothing is mere 
simply pretty for youthful belles than bows of rich 
ribbon with long ends, placed at the back of the 
head, and interspersed with bows and streamers of 
blonde. Flowers are also often intermixed with the 
blonde and ribbon. 

Boxnxt8 are worn a shade larger than they have 
been, and without quite so much ornament as for¬ 
merly. The recent introduction of peacock's feathers 
as ornaments in costume is gaining favor in th# 
fashionable circles. The Empress of the Freneh 
was the first who adopted this novelty, and great 
numbers of peacock's plumes are now in prepara¬ 
tion for bonnets. They will be very fashionable the 
ooming winter in velvet bonnets; their brilliant aad 
varied hues produoing an admirable effect in con¬ 
trast with black or dark-colored velvet. It may 
also be mentioned that the tops of peacock’s feathers 
are now much employed for trimming fans, instead 
of the Marabout trimming formerly used for that 
purpose. 


PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 


Get up Your Clubs. —We hope our friends will 
begin as soon as they receive this number, to get up 
clubs for 1856. Not a minute is to be lost. Last 
year, hundreds wrote to us, that, if they had not 
already subscribed for another Magazine, they would 
send in their names for “ Peterson.” The December 
number will follow close on the heels of this; and 
the January will be ready immediately after. There 
will be just time to make up your clubs, so that, 
when the December number arrives, the money may 
be forwarded at once. The indications already are 
that we shall do an unexampled business. This is 
the only Magazine that has steadily increased its list 
of subscribers , every year since it was started: a fact 
which speaks volumes for its sterling merit, not less 
than for its cheapness. If every single subscriber 
will get one more, (and the borrowers alone will fur¬ 
nish double that number) we shall ask no greater 
increase for 1856. 

Our Prospectus for 1856.—We call attention to 
the “Prospectus for 1856,” published on the cover 
of this number. We intend to do great things next 
year. Borne of which are shadowed forth in the Pros¬ 
pectus; but others we do not yet mention, lest our 
cotemporaries who copy from ns should avail them¬ 
selves of the ideas. Enough, however, is specified to 
render it certain, that, even if we should do nothing 
but what is there promised, we should still excel all 
rivals. 

Send A Stamp. —All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp fur the return postage. 


/ What the Press Says. —The October niunbrt 
> was everywhere praised. Says the Delaware Sen- 
| tinel:—“ Peterson has become a household necessity, 

[ and all who wish to keep up with the times, cmmmo: 

\ well get along without it It is certainly the eheaptft 
Magazine published. We would recommend our 
| friends to make up a club at once.” The Wiadhaza 
I (Ct) Telegraph says:— “Peterson gives not only a 
! greater, but also, very often, a much more valuable 
I variety of matter, for two dollars, than do many of 
| his three dollar cotemporaries. This is undoubtedly 

I the Magazine for the million, as its favorable terms 
place it within the reach of alL” Similar testimony 

I might be quoted from every state, and even county, 
in the Union. 

The “Book or Plates.” —This premium is not 
the same as “The Gift Book for 1855,” but contains 
an entirely different set of engravings. Its price 
will be the same. By getting np a club it can be 
had gratis . 

I To Contributors. —Contributors, who wish re- 

I jected articles returned, must enclose stamps to pre¬ 
pay the postage. 

Removals.— In case of a removal, inform us, a m 
only what the new direction is, but what the oil 
one was. 

When to Begin. —New subscribers will be parti¬ 
cular to mention with tchai number they wish to begin 
' Also their post-office, county and state. 
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RAPHAEL SLEEVE. 


EDGING. 


GIRL’S DRESS. 
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THE WIFE'S INFLUENCE. 

BT ILLIN ASHTON. 


“Hallo! What’s the hurry, Ned? Flying 
off to the conjugal nest again? Ton are the 
yery fellow I wanted to see. Perkins, and Cald¬ 
well, and myself are going to Abseoom, day after 
to-morrow, on a gunning expedition; and wish 
you to make the fourth. Come now, that’s a 
good fellow.” 

“Thank you, Sanford, but you forget that I 
am an antiquated family man, of nearly two 
years’ standing. I’ye given up all my bachelor 
follies, my dear sir,” replied Edward Maurice, 
laughingly. 

“Surely you have played the devoted to Mrs. 
Maurice long enough. She can certainly spare 
you for a week,” was the answer, with a slight 
sneer. 

“But I don’t wish to be spared,” retorted 
Maurice, good-humoredly. 

A slight whistle escaped from Mr. Sanford, and 
he replied. “What a change has come over you! 
They say there’s the finest shooting there that 
has been for years; and you used to be such a 
famous shot too!” 

“ You can't tempt me.” 

“I hope you're not beooming a ‘sap,’ Ned,” 
was the half contemptuous answer. 

“No. Only a staid Benedict,” said Maurioe, 
who had too much good sense, and loved his wife 
too dearly, to be laughed out of showing his 
affection. “But it’s my dinner hour, so good¬ 
bye.” 

Sanford stood, for a moment, when his friend 
had left, gazing after him quite pityingly; and 
then went on his way, laughing to himself, as he 
thought of the fun he should have, when showing 
ip poor, hen-pecked Maurice to his old cronies. 

The husband, in the meanwhile, hurried to- 
rard his pleasant home, sure of a glad weloome 
rom his wife. On his road, he saw a lad selling 
ouquets, and as they were the last of the season, 
e purchased one for Mrs. Maurice, saying, “it 
ill please her, she loves flowers so.” 

Von. XXVIII.—22 


But he was doomed to a disappointment, and 
one all the more poignant, because it was the 
first in his married life. When he reached home, 
no wife came to meet him. He looked for her 
in the parlor, and then in the sitting-room, but 
finding her in none of these places, went to the 
nursery, where he discovered her, in dishabille, 
holding the infant, while the nursery-maid stood 
idly by. 

Mr. Maurice had one peculiarity. He liked 
to see a lady dressed for dinner. As his wife 
had always done this, his first idea, on finding 
her here, and in such a costume, was that the 
babe was seriously ilL 

“My dear, is he very siok?” he cried, has¬ 
tening to her. 

“Oh! no, I believe not; only a little fretful: 
he’s teething, you know.” 

The face of Mr. Maurice brightened. He 
kissed his wife and child, and holding up the 
bouquet, said, 

“ How relieved I am! And here is a bouquet, 
one of the last of the season, which I have bought 
you, dearest.” 

The child extended its hands, attracted by the 
gay flowers. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Mrs. Maurice transferred the bouquet to the 
infant, who began immediately thrashing it 
about, so that the carpet was soon strewed with 
the fallen leaves and petals. 

The countenance of the husband fell. He 
could not help recalling the time, when his 
bouquets had been carefully preserved, the 
water being changed daily. Of late several 
examples of this too exclusive devotion to the 
infant, this making it first and him secondary, 
had forced themselves on his notice: but he had 
never been so much hurt as he was now. He 
thought of the disabille also. 

“If th^child had been really sick, I would 
not have cared,” he said to himself, as he went 
to his chamber to arrange his toilet a little for 
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dinner. “ But if tilings go on this way, Ellen 
will degenerate into a sloven. She lets that 
child make her a slave.” 

Some one has said that married people should 
avoid a first quarrel; for that quarreling, once 
begun, is always recurring. We would say, that 
they should be careful to avoid, in any way, 
giving cause for alienation. 

Things went now from bad to worse with the 
Maurices. Every day, the mother became more 
the slave of the child, alike to its injury and to 
that of her health. The infant became spoiled 
by her excessive devotion, while she lost both 
her blooming cheeks and her tidy personal ap¬ 
pearance. Mr. Maurice found her, week by 
week, less of a companion. She took no inte¬ 
rest, now, in visiting their friends; their favorite 
authors were neglected; she never had time even 
to converse rationally with her husband. The 
doings and sayings of the child were all that 
interested her; and of them only could she 
talk. 

At last Mr. Maurice ventured to remonstrate 
with her. 

“There’s no use, Ellen,” he said, “of ruining 
your health, by this close confinement. The boy 
is doing well enough; and would do better, I 
believe, if he was less petted: a little rough and 
tumble, the doctors say, does children good. 
Besides, Mary is a good nurse, capable and 
faithful. If I was too poor to have help for you 
it would be different. But-” 

Here his wife interposed. “You don’t love 
the little dear one bit,” she cried, “or you 
wouldn’t talk so. None of the men do love 
their children. If it wasn’t for us, their injured 
mothers, they’d die.” 

“Ellen!” 

“Yes! And when we lose our good looks, 
because we have to be such drudges, then you 
find fault with us and say we’re slovens.” And 
she burst into pettish tears. 

Mr. Maurice rose and left the room. He did 
not wish to quarrel outright with his wife, and 
he knew he would have to do it, if he remained. 
But he mentally thought, that, unless affairs 


mended, he would accept the next invitation to 
go a gunning, which he might receive from 
Sandford, or any other bachelor acquaintance. 

Borne weeks after, he made a second attempt 
to reason with his wife. But she could see the 
subject in only the one light. “ He did not low 
their child, or he wouldn’t speak so,” was ha 
stereotyped reply. 

“But I do love him, and dearly,” answered 
the husband. “I love you, however, as well: 
and I can’t help seeing you are injuring your 
health { that you are no longer a companion to 
me; that you neglect all your old intimates. 
Surely, your duty as a mother need not over¬ 
ride your duty as a wife, a sister, or a friend.” 

“You don’t love baby, or you wouldn’t say so. 
To accuse me, too, of not being a good wife—it’s 
cruel, so it is,” and Bhe burst into tears. 

Mrs. Maurice, as her husband foresaw, ki 
degenerated into a sloven. Her beauty is ill 
gone. At thirty, she looks broken down. Out¬ 
worn in face, irritable in temper, and with i 
family of children she cannot control, nobody 
would recognize her as the onee pretty Ella 
Mortimer. 

“The children,” she tells every one, “w«iy 
the life out of me. Mr. Maurice I never tee 
except at breakfast. I declare I have km iH 
influence over him. Why will young girls be so 
foolish as to marry ?” 

Nor does she see anything of Mr. Mani* 
exoept at breakfast. Finding there wsi m 
companionship for him at home any longer, b 
gradually fell back, as his only resource, & te 
bachelor acquaintance. His leisure tune is 
in the billiard saloon, at the theatre, «afl» 
club. 

Neither sees their own wrong, Mrslto 
least of all. Their alienation, meantime, a 
plete. Two persons, who might have bceabWPL 
and made their children good and happy, ibeiaa 
to shipwreck both. 

Where will it all end? We tremble to thiak 
Yet such is often the explanation why a wife bat 
no influence. 


A SPEAKING LIKENESS. 


BT JAMBS H. DANA. 


* A capital portrait! 

The sweet little elf, 
That ounning expression 
Is so like herself! 


The very same dimple. 

That ripples her cheeks, 
The smile—gracious power* 
'Til she, for it speak! 
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“THEY TALK ABOUT HER” 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


“Soul of Beatrice Cenci—what a face! Who 
ie she?” exclaimed the young artist, Haviland, 
as we stood a few days ago at my parlor window, 
watching the passers by. 

A pair of bine eyes, full of spirit and tender¬ 
ness, had been lifted timidly, caught mine, and 
the bow we exchanged brought a smile to the 
delicate, sad face. 

She was like the pictures of Beatrice—I had 
not noticed it before; like in her features, in 
her glowing, waving hair, in the expression of 
those timid eyes, in her whole manner, which, 
though shrinking, was oalm and dignified; the 
very floating mantle which enveloped her added 
to the resemblance. 

“ Who is she ? How soon can you contrive a 
meeting for me? Married—I guess it by those 
eyes—for money, perhaps? Do you suppose she 
could be induced to sit?” and the artist paused, 
out of breath. 

“Who? Have you not heard of Ellen Lowe? 
She would not sit, is not married, and I cannot 
oontrive a meeting—she left society long ago,” 
I answered. 

“With that angelic beauty—why? She’s not 
going to join the Sisters of Charity? Oh, I 
must see her again! Proud as a queen, and 
tender as the Madonna! She is not fit for 
fashionable life, but how came she to find out 
the truth, so young?” 

“She left, that society might not thrust her 
forth; her name is blighted.” 

“And you believe in the lie? I’d trust that 
face, let men say what they will. If the purity 
and self-respect which breathe from it be not 
real, then I may break my palette, for art is all 
foolishness.” 

“No, I do not believe, and she knows it; but 
people have talked about her, each one adding 
to the other’s story, till her name has become a 
by-word among men.” 

“And why? How her face haunts me!” 

4 ‘The dignity and self-respect you observed, 
lave been her ruin; she trusted too much in 
ler own innocence—took no precaution against 
lander, disregarded it in the beginning, and 
low it has grown, and grown, and is crushing 
er into the grave.” 

“But her story?” 


“ Her social position is unfortunate; talented 
as she is lovely, she has been noticed and petted 
by those far above her earlier friends. She is 
very musical, and has a magical voice—would it 
might charm her slanderers for once! Such 
triumph and pride—such full, rich joy—such 
tenderness and tears, as pour forth through its 
tones, I have heard from no other single voice 
on earth. 

“You know George Davis, who married just 
after you went abroad? He and his wife soon 
grew tired of each other; she cares for dress and 
society, he for music alone. He met Ellen at my 
house; they sympathized in many things, music 
most of all. He gave up party-going, and even¬ 
ing after evening found him by Nelly’s piano. 
The wife grew jealous; slanders were rife; sepa¬ 
ration ensued. Mrs. Davis was pitied, her hus¬ 
band maligned, and Nelly’s friends and flatterers 
melted away like snow. Old friends exult in 
jealous spite, new friends pass by in silent scorn; 
and my house is the only one in which she meets 
a cordial welcome.” 

“ There it is! A woman must be a prude, or 
she is not allowed to be a woman—no such thing 
left as the simplicity of innocence 1 and if you 
charm at all, it is only because you have become 
unsophisticaledly sophisticated. Can no woman in¬ 
vent a remedy?” 

“One woman’s hand against the tide of wrong! 
What can we do? We need the help of man.” 

“Tell me how, and God knows I will give it.” 

“Well, suppose you had heard this story at 
your eating-house, you would have believed 
Ellen guilty at once.” 

“So I should, I confess it.” 

“Then why not persuade one to have more 
faith in woman—nay, in humanity! You wouldn’t 
believe any wrong of your sisters—your mother?” 

“Not for a moment.” 

“And yet when other women are discussed, 
you fall into the general habit, and add sneer to 
sneer. We are all made of the self-same clay, 
and to abuse one throws disrespect upon the rest: 
and we, growing up in the knowledge that we 
are not trusted for a moment out of sight, are 
hxpected behave with freedom and simplicity 
—about as easy as it would be for a bird, hop¬ 
ping from perch to perch of her cage, tp show 
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how she once could flatter away with her fledge¬ 
lings, and wheel, while they watohed her, against 
the glowing sunset sky!” 

The next afternoon, meeting Ellen Lowe, on | 
my way to a rehearsal, we went to the music 
hall together; and I was not surprised when my 
artist joined us, nor sorry to watch his stolen 
glances at my companion's worn but lovely face. 
How the musio seemed to lift up her stricken 
spirit as with wings! How the faint flush came 
and went in her cheek, and the sad heart seemed 
to have ceased its fluttering, and then, how with 
a sigh, she awoke to reality once more! 

“You were ‘not at home,' yesterday,” said 
Mr. Haviland, as we stood by my parlor window 
again, not a week from the day he had first seen 
Ellen Lowe; “you were not at home?' 

“I had gone to visit my friend, Miss Lowe.” 

“Ah! and I'm wild to hear about Miss Lowe, 
for she is good as an angel, and what’s more, I 
will prove my belief by making her Mrs. Havi¬ 
land, if she says ‘yes.' When can I meet her?” 

“Never, except ‘behind the veil,' I fear. The 
poo? girl is dying a maniac. That music moved 
her too deeply the other day—she went home 
raving, was taken to the hospital, and—I saw 
your Beatrice in the hands of her keepers— 
mad!” 

“What comedies and tragedies these street- 
pictures all belong to, and must illustrate, if we 
could gain the thread,” said Mr. Haviland, 
turning to the window once more to conceal a 
tear. “See that old man, now, riding home in 
his wagon, with a coffin hidden under the bit of 


carpet—how desolate he looks, among all those 
busy, indifferent people!—it must be for his wife. 
Why, he is stopping here!” 

My heart sank, it was Ellen’s father; he left 
a note, and looking desolate as ever drove away. 

She had died that morning. 

And she lies in her grave-clothes, now, deer 
reader. Christ forgive those who “cast the fint 
stone” at her! and teach us to love each other 
more as he loved us; give us faith enough in oor 
own virtue to make the belief in that of others 
no impossibility! 

I remember the close of an eloquent invecthe 
which Father Taylor once thundered forth 
against superstition. 

“Would I could dig the grave of this vios, I 
would dig it deep as the abyss; I would roll % 
stone against it large as creation—I would sound 
its requiem with the trump of the archangel 
Gabriel!” 

Would /oould dig the grave of slander!—dig 
it deep as the woe it has caused—let the stone 
which sealed it be large as the mischief it has 
done; and for requiem make felt the silence 
which has taken place of song in the deserted 
home of one whose voice, for aught we know, 
may be 

1 “ Still grieving to the young-ey'd cherubim*." 

For of the harmony which dwelt in the soul of 
Ellen Lowe, we are only sure that no longer 

“This muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in.” 


SONG. 


B 7 CLARENCE MELVIN. 


Meet me in the forest shade, 

Where the silver stream is flowing; 

Meet me where the day beams fade. 

And the lights of eve are glowing; 

Years have passed since last we met; 
Hope’s bright star went down in sorrow, 

Yet the past brings no regret, 

For there comes a bright to-morrow. 

Meet me when the silent night 
O'er the quiet earth is bending; 

And the moon, with brow of light, 
Through the azure sky is wending; 

Meet it is, beneath her reign, 

Childhood's vows should be re-spoken, 

And the chain renewed again, 

Which the misty years have broken. 


Meet me on that silent spot 
Where Love's early flowers were braided; 

Let the past be all forgot. 

And the hopes that time hath shaded. 

Let no shadows dim the light 
With the early hours returning— 

Be forgot the shade and blight. 

And the years of bitter yearning. 

Meet me in the forest shade, 

Where the silver stream is flowing; 

Meet me in that silent glade, 

Where the wild-wood flowers are growing; 

Year8 have passed sinoe last we met, 

Hope's bright cord was rudely broken, 

Yet the past brings no regret, 

Forthose vows will be re-spoken. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


It was an old, two-story red house, and there 
was nothing pretty or poetical, or eyen pleasant 
about it. 

There it stood, all alone, that glorious June 
day, on the green point of land which pushed 
down abruptly into the blue waves of Long 
Island Sound. On the right was the village, 
with its clusters of white houses and its especial 
pride, the new and spacious hotel, with the green 
trees in front, and the broad colonnades running 
all around it. 

The windows on the right side of the hotel 
overlooked the red house by the shore, (I want 
you to remember this) and in the summer time, 
when the bright faces of the city maidens 
beamed out of the tall windows and among the 
white pillars, they would ask sometimes, “Who 
could live in that gloomy-looking old red house 
down by the sea-shore ?” 

And the domestics answered that “it was old 
uncle Hiah Platt, with his wife and grandchild, 
who lived there—that they were poor people, 
but that the old man went a fishing in the sum¬ 
mer, and his wife took in washing from the 
hotel, so they managed to get a decent liveli¬ 
hood.” 

And this abridgment of the Platts’ individual 
and collective history was usually accompanied 
with a shuddering, “Mercy! what a dreary place 
to live in winter!” 

It must have been, too, for even the sunshine 
that lay warm and golden about the house, that 
afternoon, could not brighten up its bare, gloomy, 
barren physiognomy any more than a smile could 
the face of a miser. 

It was very warm, and very still. The sound 
of the waters as they rolled up languidly to the 
beach, made one think of nothing but a love 
ballad chanted far off, whether by mortals or 
angels you couldn’t tell. But suddenly the back 
door of the red house was opened, and a little 
girl came out on the wooden step and stood 
there listening. Do you see her, in her calico : 
dress and gingham apron, with her head half 
drooped forward, and her thin, brown hands 
folded together. 

Her life cannot have run up to more than ten ; 
years, and the little, sun-burnt profile turned ; 
toward you is certainly not a pretty one. It is ; 

Von. XXVIII.—23 


too dark and thin and angular for that. And yet 
you would not have turned away from it with a 
single glance, for this was one of “the faces 
that have a story to tell.” I do not know 
whether you would have read it, but it was 
written there, in the casting of the rather large 
but beautiful mobile mouth, in the dreamy, 
smouldering light that lay far down in those 
large, mellow, brown eyes. 

Maggie Platt was, as I said, not pretty, but 
there were times when her face revealed a wild, 
wondrous beauty, the beauty of genius! You 
would have pitied the little girl, living there 
all alone with her old grandparents, but Maggie 
had companions they little recked of. 
t She was a quiet, bashful child, and it mattered 
very little to her if her home was a bleak, dreary 
place, for she had a beautiful spirit pountry of 
her own into which she could wander at will. 
Then close by was the ocean, that mighty instru¬ 
ment on which the winds played their everlasting 
tunes for the soul of Maggie Platt She knew 
and loved them all, from the hoarse doxologies 
of winter to the soft jubilees of summer, and so 
the ocean was the great solemn teacher of the 
little girl’s life!' 

“Maggyr, don’t stand there dreaming, child,” 
and Mbs’. Platt put her head out of the kitchen 
window. “ Didn’t I tell you to hist up the line 
with the poles? Them clothes won’t dry without 
they get all the wind.” 

The little girl started suddenly, and took the 
long pole that stood against the shed, and hurried 
down to the line of clothes stretched across the 
yard 

She had just succeeded in propping this, 
when a low, smothered cry attracted her atten¬ 
tion, and turning suddenly round, she saw a boy 
not more than two years older than herself, 
gazing wildly at her. It was a pitiful sight; he 
seemed struck dumb with terror of some kind, 
for his face was white as a corpse, his limbs 
shook, his lips quivered, and his wild eyes were 
fastened fearfully upon the girl. 

Maggie knew him at once; he was errand-boy 
at the hotel. He had frequently brought the 
clothes of the visitors up there to her grand¬ 
mother. 

“Mark! Mark! what ails you? What has 
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happened?” said the girl, rushing eagerly toward 
him. 

“Don’t, don’t speak so loud. They’re after 
me,” and he stared anxiously around him. “Oh, 
Maggie, can’t you hide me somewhere ?” 

“Hide you! why, what will hurt you? What 
have you done, Mark?” and the girl’s lips 
reflected the paleness of his. 

“Nothing! Oh, Maggie don’t ask me, I can’t 
tell, but they’re going to take me to jail.” 

And now there rolled over the boy’s face a 
burning cloud of shame as he buried it in his 
hands. 

The little girl gasped and drew back at that 
word. It was but for a moment. She looked 
on the bowed, cowering figure before her, and 
her heart ached with pity. 

“Mark!” she whispered, placing her hand on 
his arm, “I am very sorry for you.” 

There was more in the voice than the words. 
The boy looked up again, and searched the pale, 
little face with his eager eyes. It was very full 
of sympathy for him. 

“Maggie! if I tell you, won’t you hate me-r 
no matter how bad it is?” 

“No, solemnly , I won’t, Mark.” 

“Well, then, I must be quick, for I want you 
to hide me till one of the fishing smacks comes 
along to-night, and I can go off. You see, I bor¬ 
rowed five dollars of Jack Fowler, for my new 
suit of clothes, and promised to pay him when I 
got my wages. They were due to-morrow. But 
Jack wanted the money, and didn’t give me any 
peace, until at last he swore a terrible oath he’d 
have the clothes and pawn ’em if I didn’t pay 
him. 

“I didn’t mean to steal, Maggie,” here the 
boy lowered his voice, “but—but the drawer 
was open this morning, and there lay the five 
dollar gold piece. I thought they wouldn’t miss 
it, and as soon as I got my wages I’d put it back. 
Then, I wanted to keep the clothes so much. 
But there was somebody looking through the 
key-hole, and saw me. 

“They locked me up in one of the rooms, but 
I jumped out the window, and slid down the 
pillars, and when I got to the ground, I thought 
of you, and the flowers you gave me the other 
day. Oh, Maggie! I haven’t a friend in all the 
world but you. Won’t you help me?” 

A harder heart than little Maggie Platt’s 
could not have resisted that appeal, spoken not 
only by the boy’s lips, but by his large, wild, 
bright eyes. 

“Ye-es. I’ll try, Mark. Let’s see—you can 
go around the front side of the bouse, and creep 
softly into the garret, and I’ll watch for the boat' 


and let you know when it comes along. I doi’: 
know what grandma would do, but I won’t U2 
her till you’re gone, and so if anybody cotes 
around to ask for you, she’ll just say yon aii’t 
anywhere’s about here.” 

“Yes,” and the wild fright went out of the 
boy’s eyes, “that’ll be just the thing, Maggie. 
I’ll never forget it of you. But make haste.” 

Oh! Mark’s face did not seem like a crinuuTj 
now, with that grateful light breaking up i*L 
it, a9 he looked on the girl. 

“ But first I want you to promise me soleoalj. 
Mark, that you’ll never take anything that isti 
yours again. It’s very wicked, you know.tai 
God, and the good angels will go away fna 
you,” and the girl’s eyes moistened with tear, 
till they seemed like brown berries damp witi 
autumn dews. 

“ Yes, I promise. But hark! isn’t soneboij 
coming?” and trembling like a startled fawn, be 
shrank closer to her side. 

“Oh! my young jail-bird, I’ve caught yoaii 
last!” cried the foremost of two coarse-lookiog 
men, as they came around the corner of the 
house. “You forgot, didn’t you, there were 
windows on the right side of the hotel? Coe* 
along!” and he seized the boy’s shoulder ronghJy. 
while his companion caught hold of the other. 
“We’ll give you tighter lodgings this time, until 
the cars come along, and then you’ll be hiaded 
over to the county jail for a two months serviced 

The boy did not speak. Despair and term 
had paralyzed his faculties. 

Maggie Platt was, as I said, a timid chili 
with that sensitive, shrinking temperament which 
is so frequently the accompaniment of genha 
But now she sprang quickly before thoee fierce 
men, and confronted them with her pale, this 
face and large eyes. 

“Don’t, please don’t take away the boy, n ri* 
said, “he is very sorry for what he has dose. 
If you will let him go this time, he will nerer 
do wrong again.” 

That soft voice, the pleading, earnest for 
seemed to make some impression upon one of tfe 
men, and he glanced doubtfully from the girT? 
face to his prisoner. But the other answered 
quickly, “Come, come, get out of thewaywid 
your prating, child. The boy’s stolen fin dolUrv 
and he mn9t smart for it.” 

They hurried him off, and Maggie l«w»i 
against the corner of the house and watch* 
them. She was not a demonstrative child. H* 
life was rather an inner than an outer one. 

But now there was a fearful storm in thebetf 
of Maggie Platt—a storm of grief and borror- 
and she looked on the distant hills, over which 
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the summer had written its green chronicles, and ; 
she heard the sweet ballad which the waves sang 
as they dashed up to the beach; but the bright 
hills were dark, and the ocean ballad was only a 
moan to her now. 

But suddenly a look of resolution broke into 
the little, sharpened face, and the working; 
features grew quiet again. 

“It will be half-an-hour before the cars come, 
and I shall have time, if 1 hurry,” answered the I 
child, and she went into the house, and a few ! 
moments later, might have been seen hurrying ! 
over the long reach of stony road that led to the < 
hotel. 

“But it’s only a few words I want to speak to ; 
him. It can't do any harm, you know, and he’s ; 
going off so soon, too.” 

The proprietor of the hotel, from whom Mark 
Sandford had stolen the five dollars, was a short, 
thick-set, broad-Bhouldered man, with a gloomy, 
morose cast of countenance, and Maggie felt 
from the first, it would be of no use to plead 
Mark’s case with him. 

But he had no reason, aside from the indige- j 
nous venom of his nature, for refusing the 
child’s request. And it was more than likely the 
man who could remorselessly deliver over to the ; 
law a friendless orphan boy for so slight an 
offence, would not have granted Maggie’s peti¬ 
tion, but there were several lookers on, and 60 
he answered with a bad grace, “He’s in the 
room, yonder, hatchin’ up some new mischief, 
I’ll warrant.” 

“Mark! Mark!” and the white sun-bonnet 
put itself inside the door. And there Mark sat j 
on a low stool, with his face in his hands, and a j 
story of terrible despair in the drooping posture ; 
of his figure. 

He looked up, and his eyes brightened a little. 
“Oh! Maggie, have you come to me nowV ’ 

“To be sure I have, Mark,” and she 6at down j 
on the floor by his side, and they looked at each ; 
other a moment, she with sweet, sorrowful pity, ; 
and he in a kind of pale wonder and bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“Don’t look so, Mark. It frightens me to 
see you.” 

“But do you know, Maggie, they’re going to 
take me to jail when the cars come?” He whis¬ 
pered the words with a shudder, glancing over 
his whole frame. 

She bowed her head, and laid her hand on his. j 
The touch of those warm, soft fingers went down : 
to the boy’s heart. A sob rocked him to and fro, ; 
for a moment, and then the great tears washed ; 
over his eyes. 

“It will be so hard,” he said, “to stay there ! 


for two long months, shut out from the sunshine 
and the beautiful earth. How I shall long to go 
out in the green fields and hear the winds blow, 
and at night to look up at the stars, and think 
mamma is there, who died when I was a baby. 
And when I come out, they’ll all point at me, 
and say I am Mark Sandford, the thief. And I 
shan’t be able to look anybody in the face ever 
again. Oh, Maggie! I wish I’d thrown myself 
right into the sea, by your house, when I ran 
down there.” 

It was terrible, this wild, frantic grief, and 
yet it was better than the white, still despair of 
the moment before. 

Maggie was crying, too; but she swallowed 
back her tears, like a true woman, and drawing 
close to the boy, said, “Don’t give up so, Mark. 
It won’t be so very, very loDg, after all, and I’ll 
think of you every day, and pray for you every 
night. And when you get there, and the hours 
seem so long, and your heart feels so dark and 
dead-like , don’t despair, Mark. 

“God won’t forget you, and he’ll forgive that— 
you know what I mean, and he’ll send his angels 
to comfort you, for no prison doors, or grated 
windows, or heavy bars can keep them out.” 

The girl’s soul was in her face now. This was 
the revelation of Maggie Platt’s beauty. It had 
come over it like sunrise while she was talking. 

Mark looked at her, and forgot himself. 
“Maggie,” he whispered, “I guess you’re one 
of the angels, aren’t you?” 

“No,” but I want to be some day, Mark. 
Now you won’t forget what I’ve said? You 
won’t get discouraged, and associate with wicked 
boys? Nobody’ll know you’ve been to prison, 
when you come out. You con go off a greet 

ways, where they’ll never hear of you-” At 

that moment the shrill, distant shriek of the car 
whistle came to their ears. Mark sprang as if 
an arrow had plunged into his heart, and Maggie 
rapidly continued, placing a small, blue box in 
his hand, “Grandma gave it to me, with the 
silver dollar inside, last New Year. It’s for you, 
Mark. I don’t want it.” 

“Come,” said the man, who had captured 
Mark down by the shore, “time for you to be 
starting for your new home.” 

Mark rose up, pale and resolute. 

“Good bye, Maggie. I won’t forget.” 

“Good-bye, Mark. Every night I shall pray 
first ‘may God take care of you!”* 

The waiter hurried him off. There was an 
officer waiting at the door. Maggie olimbed into 
the deep embrasure of the window, and gazid 
out, as well as she could through her tears. 

Once the boy looked back. He saw the child 
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face in the window, with the hair lying in bronze 
ripples about it, and he laid up the picture in 
his heart, and during the long, weary two 
months that followed, it was the angel that kept 
him from despair! 


Fifteen years had passed. It was in the May¬ 
time, that beautiful proof-sheet of summer, and 
the soft, mellow moonlight lay all around the 
graceful suburbs of the metropolis. In one of 
the most quiet streets stood a small but sym¬ 
metrical grey-stone cottage, looking down on 
the world of spring blossoms below, heaps 
of crimson and gold, alternating with white, 
gathered at its feet. 

It was late in the night, when the white cur¬ 
tains of the front chamber window were suddenly 
thrown aside, and a young lady looked out on 
the landscape. 

There are some faces it is difficult to describe, j 
this was one of them. The features, though not ; 
very regular, were clearly cut, the prevailing 
expression of the face in repose was a kind of 
inquiring earnestness. But it was thin and dark, 
and but for the eyes and lips might have been 
plain. 

But these were an inspiration. The large, 
mellow, glorious eyes, in which lay the rising 
soul-light, the soft, mobile lips even in repose, 
tremulous with thought and feeling, would have 
magnetized your gaze. 

The history of Maggie Platt is that of many 
another genius. Through many obstacles she 
had qualified herself to teach a district school. 
After this, her grandparents died. Then she left 
the old home by the sea-shore, and later, when 
the voice of her soul would be heard, she wrote. 
After a time, her articles received attention, and 
some remuneration. So she taught, and wrote, 
and studied for several years. But the young 
poetess’ soul craved a more congenial mental 
atmosphere, and at last she came to the city, 
and through the influence of some generous j 
publishers, her contributions obtained a higher • 
reward. 

For three months she had resided with the 
refined and agreeable family at the grey-stone : 
cottage, in the suburbs. 

Maggie Platt’s face is disturbed to-night. She 
winds the curtain tassel nervously about her 
fingers, and thinks rather disconnectedly, though, 
for she had attended a lecture this evening, and 
her thoughts vibrate between it and more per¬ 
sonal matters. 

“To-morrow night, I promised him I would 
decide. Dear me! I wish I’d said ‘yes’ to-night, 
and then it would have been all over with, and \ 


I should have felt settled; which, if it be net 
happiness, is the next door to it What a good 
man he is, and then how he loves me! Hot 
noble he looks, too! What eyes that lecturer 
had, eyes the like of which I never saw; and 
then his face, it was not handsome, I ’spose, bat 
the glory of his soul illuminated it. I wonder 
if he’s married, and if his wife loves him as / 
could love such a man! Oh! it should not be i 
hand marriage alone, but a marriage of hearts, 
and minds, and intellects. But it’s time I should 
be less romantic and more practical, for here I 
am twenty-five years old. Nobody’d belieie it, 
though. I’m sure my heart can find rest in the 
love of Hubbard Ensign, and I know his watch 
ful tenderness will surround my life with all that 
outward grace and beauty for which it bas so 
long yearned. Maggie Platt, wife of the wealthy 
bank cashier. Ah, me! my grandmother little 
dreamed of this, when she sat knitting seine, is 
the old red house by the sea-shore. To-mon?v. 
we are to take tea at Hubbard’s sister’s. I dsH 
see Mr. Sand ford, the lecturer, there. I wonder 
if I shall have a chance to speak to him. How 
I should like to thank him, for the soul kw? 
he made for me to-night. How he has enrkied 
my memory with his great pearls of thsughi, 
strung on the golden thread of poesy. Why, 
there it goes—one o’clock, and my story must be 
finished to-morrow,” and with one long, lingering 
gaze at the sweet, sad moonlight, she drew down 
the blinds. 

Alas! poor Maggie! With all the mighty need? 
of her woman’s nature, to be answered only with 
“an elegant home, and a strong heart to lean our 

The next day our heroine saw the lecturer iv 
the previous evening, at the residence of Mr 
Ensign’s sister. 

Nothing but a few atmospherical commentaries 
passed between them, for they were among a large 
company, and Mr. Sandford was the centre ef 
attraction. The young man’s brilliant talents had 
recently electrified the community, and Margs 
soon discovered his conversational powers fa~7 
equalled his oratorical ones, so she was conceit 
to sit still and listen. At tea, however, t hi 
conversation turned into a different channel, 

Mr. Sandford betrayed much interest in severe 
local philanthropic movements, particularly 2 
one which related to the physical and sex 
resuscitation of depraved children. 

“Utopian idea!” grunted a corpulent ^ 
gentleman, who sat next to Maggie. “Af 
twig is bent so the tree’s inclined. This taiat 
boys out of prison, and putting them to sck* 5 - 
is only turning criminals loose into our strs^- 
i What do yoil think of it, Miss Platt!” 
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Maggie’s memory went back to a long-forgot¬ 
ten summer day on the sea-shore, as she said, 

“I cannot agree with you, Mr. Adams. After 
all, there may be the elements of a holier, higher 
nature in the child’s soul; and, oh, it would be 
worth a life-time to develop these, and bring 
back one spirit from sin and shame to the All- 
Father.” 

Her eyes lighted—her face kindled, and Mr. 
Sandford said, “You have given me a beautiful 
translation of ray own thought, Miss Platt.” 

Maggie thought she had never seen anything 
like his smile. 

After tea, the guests walked through the 
grounds, which were very extensive and tasteful. 
They had just descended from a slight emi¬ 
nence which commanded a view of the garden, 
when Maggie discovered she had left her hand¬ 
kerchief, and returned to seek it. Before she 
had gained the trees under which she expected 
to find it, she encountered Mr. Sandford, who 
restored the missing article. 

“I found it up here,” he said, “but I allowed 
you to turn back, for I wished, with your per¬ 
mission, to have a few moment’s private conver¬ 
sation with you,” and he gave the astonished 
girl his arm, and led her into one of the shadiest 
walks. 

“I do not believe—nay, I cannot think it 
possible we ever met before,” he said, “and yet 
your voice Beems strangely familiar, and since 
your beautiful defence, this evening, of the out¬ 
cast little children, something has been urging 
me to speak to you. Will you forgive me, and 
permit me to ask you one question, about which 
I am very curious?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Sandford.” 

“Did you ever live in A-, very near the 

sea-shore?” 

“Yes, it is my native place.” Maggie’s eyes 
were full of surprise, but she dropped them 
before the dark, eager ones that now looked into 
hor face. 

“Is your name Maggie, and did your house 
stand all alone, a third of a mile from the 
hotel?” 

“Yes.” 


Trembling fingers fastened over the little hand 
that lay on the gentleman’s arm. “Do you 
remember a little boy whose name was Mark 
Sandford, and who came to you one afternoon, 
and prayed you to save him from prison?” 

“Yes, yes,” her face had grown very white, 
for a suspicion of the truth was breaking into 
her mind. 

The gentleman took a small, blue card paper 
box from his pocket. “Do you remember this, 
Maggie ?” I am Mark Sandford , and all that I 
ever am, or shall be, you have made me!” 

In her surprise and joy, she burst into tears, 
and he put his arms around her, and laid her 
head on his shoulder, and said, 

“Maggie, my good angel, how have I prayed 
God for this houVi” 

Then they heard voices calling, and she had 
only time to dry her tears, and he to say, 

“To-morrow, Maggie, you may expect me.” 

And when, on her return home, Mr. Ensign 
would have pressed his suit, the lady answered, 

“Not to-night, please, Mr. Ensign. I am 
excited now, and cannot think or speak calmly,” 
and the practical gentleman solaced himself with 
thinking, “Poetesses always would have their 
moods.” 

Mr. Sanford called at the grey-stone cottage 
the next day, and the next, and the next. And 
Maggie learned, with many smiles and tears, 
of those long, dreary months in prison, lightened 
solely by thoughts of her and of the great after- 
struggles with adversity, of his final success, 
and of the one memory that, through all these 
years had remained holy in his heart 

He had visited her old home in A-, but the 

“ house by the seashore ” had disappeared, and 
she was gone—no one could tell him whither. 

Well, you must have guessed the rest, reader, 
that before Mark Sanford left the city, he had 
crowned his life with the love of his child- 
angel, greatly to the bank-cashier’s chagrin. 

And when September laid her crimson post¬ 
script on the green page of summer, they were 
married, as it can be recorded of not every hus¬ 
band or wife, in heart , in soul t and in mind they 
were married. 


LINES. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


The flowers die, the leaves decny, 
The snow entombs the ground, 
The streams are frozen into ice, 
And Death is all around. 


1 


But Spring will come, and all things bo 
With a new beauty rife. 

So, in the grave we shall not lie, 

But bloom to higher life. 
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BY B. W. PE WE K B. 


TnE clear, cheerful fire glowed warmer and 
brighter, as the darkness of the winter evening 
gathered without. 

Cousin Ilarry and I sat cosily beside it, enjoy¬ 
ing the pleasant warmth, and giving full rein to 
our wandering fancies. 

He was leaning back dreamily in his easy- 
chair—I, silently musing opposite him, with my 
feet (they were not large ones, reader) resting 
on the low fender. My eyes were fixed on the 
glowing coals; but now and then I could not 
help stealing a glance at cousin Harry’s face, in 
order to conjecture the subject of his long re¬ 
verie. 

He was in a right dreamy mood, and his 
dreams were evidently pleasant ones on the 
whole, though many varying emotions swept 
across his manly features. 

I too, as I sat there looking demurely into 
the fire, had certain little dreams of my own. 
Did I mention that cousin Harry was not my 
cousin—only a ward of my father’s, brought up 
in our family, to whom that title was given by 
courtesy? But that, of course, had nothing to 
do with my dreaming, or not dreaming. 

Harry broke the long silence at last, by 
saying, 

“Come and set here by me, cousin Olive, I 
want to tell you something.” 

I went and took a low seat at his feet, and 
leaned my head against his knees, as I had done 
from childhood. Dear cousin Harry, how I loved 
* him! 

• He passed his hand caressingly over my curls 
and said, 

“Olive, did I ever speak to you about Miss 
Ruthersford—Miss Mary Ruthersford?” 

“No, cousin.” 

“And yet I have never had, and do not wish 
to have, any secrets from my little cousin. But 
this is proof,” he added, laughing, “that the 
old line which sajs, ‘The heart feels most when 
the lips speak not,’ is true. If I have not spoken 
to you of Miss Ruthersford, it must have been 
because I have felt too much to give easy utter¬ 
ance to my thoughts. Olive, she is the loveliest 
creature I ever looked upon. I met her last 
summer, when I was travelling in Europe. We 
travelled through Italy together, and each day 


that I spent in her society I admired her niort 
In short, Olive, I fell in love with her.” 

“Yes,” said I. I was glad to be able to utter 
even that one word, and so glad that my 
happened to be turned so that Harry conli sot 
see it. 

“She has just returned to this country,”m- 
tinued he, “and this very night decidesny&te. 

I sent a note to her this morning requeflM|w 
interview. An hour from this time sees me tk 
happiest man in America, or the most mas- 
able.” 

I clasped my arms tightly round 
knees, and I am sure, even in that bitte mo¬ 
ment, I breathed a prayer for his hippiits, 
come how it might. 

My tears could no longer be quite restrained, 
hut Harry naturally misunderstood their ewse. 
He patted my head with playful tenderness, and 
rising himself, he raised me too, and ki&mg nj 
cheek, said, 

“ Thank you, dear Olive, for your sympatH 
I am going now—give me your good wishes” 

“ Farewell , Harry,” I whispered, and he vi? 
gone. How much there was to me in the 
word I had spoken—farewell! 

I did not sit up to wait for Harry’s return l £ 
I at first intended to do. 

By the time I began to expect him, my he* 
ached so, and my eyes were so swollen vie 
crying, that I knew it would not do for his - 
see me. So I went to bed, and laid awak« the 
whole night through, and thought of ee-asi 
Harry, and how kind he had always been tost 
till my heart ached. 

The next morning I was really quite ill » 
feverish, and I kept my room all day. Bits 
suspense was intolerable to me—I longed tc h* 
Harry’s voice again, even though his vtr: 
struck to my heart like daggers—therefore*^ 
the darkness of twilight came I thought I il.< 
venture; so I slipped on a wrapper, and *r 
down stairs to the little sitting-room vkr 
knew he would be sitting by the fireside. 

Yes, be was there, and sitting very quin* 
still. I could not tell anything by his e 
entered—but perhaps that was because l- 
not courage to half look. 

I slipped in very softly behind him, aaJ W 
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he could ee« me, was nestled on the sofa by his 
side, with my face screened behind his shoulder. 

I thought he would be surprised, or pleased 
to see me—or at least I expected him to speak to 
me; but he never said a word—he sat still, look¬ 
ing into the fire. 

Then I knew how it was—he had received a 
bitter—a terrible disappointment. My heart 
smote me—what were my girlish griefs compared 
with the deep, manly sorrow which shadowed 
that dear, beloved face ? I realized that to see 
Harry unhappy was to me the cruelest of sor¬ 
rows—I put my two arms around his neck and 
wept bitterly. 

Harry turned then with such a kind, gentle 
smile, and merely said, as he drew me to him, 
“Do not cry, my poor little Olive, do not cry.” 
He soothed me and caressed me as if I had been 
a child. Afterward he added, in a sterner voice, 
“Yes, it is all over now, and I must bear my 
disappointment like a man.” 

He did bear it like a man. I saw and under¬ 
stood all his struggles—his stern endurance of 
his sorrow. I saw how keenly he suffered, and 
yet how brav ely and cheerfully he bore himself; 
I loved him more and more; and yet I was so 
sorry for him, that if I had thought it would 
have been of any use, I would have gone myself 
X) the lady whom he blessed with his love, and 
deaded with her for him. But for this it was 
/uite too late. Miss Ruthersford was already 
ngaged to another when she returned home. 
But much as I suffered in seeing Harry suffer, 
had one consolation. He did not brood in 
loody silence over his disappointment; he loved 
> talk with me on the theme nearest his heart, 
e liked to tell me again and again, all the par- 
culars of his acquaintance with Miss Ruthers- 
rd. Of the pleasant days when they travelled 
gether—of her exceedingly loveliness, and of 
e many little incidents on which he founded 
3 hopes, his almost certainty of her preference, 
d of his utter inability to account for the 
kleness which had prompted her to unite her- 
f to another. 

[ did not suggest that the superior fortune of 
i new lover might be his attraction, for fear 
paining Harry; but apart from all feminine 
lousy that is my view of the case, from which 
hing can ever change me. 

Je that as it may, Harry thought her perfec- 
i; he sorrowed and grieved for her; and I had 
ugh to do to console him. Oh, how thankful 
sit to know that I had the power to do so. 

I when I had succeeded in chasing the gloom 
Lds from his brow, and I saw him smiling and 
3 rful, I felt as happy as a queen. 


One day he said to me, 

“My dear, kind Olive, how well you know 
how to comfort me. How should you under¬ 
stand so well what 1 feel and need—how have 
you learned?” 

“F have had a similar sorrow myself,” I re¬ 
plied, with a trembling voice. 

Harry looked at me tenderly, and drew me to 
him—“My poor, little Olive 1” 

1 broke from him with bursting tears, exclaim¬ 
ing, “Don’t pity me, don’t—I can’t bear it!” 

From this time 1 often noticed Harry’s eyes 
gazing on me with tender, pitying interest. 1 
knew what he was thinking of, and a blush never 
failed to rise to my cheek, for I trembled for my 
secret, which was, however, never more secure. 

Harry’s mind gradually regained a more 
buoyant tone. His thoughts were no longer 
confined to a single painful topic, and he began 
once more to take an interest in what was pass¬ 
ing around him. He became more like his for¬ 
mer self. 

We were very much together; the sorrow we 
had shared together had made us very near and 
dear to each other, and—I am afraid I was a 
very conscious maiden, but I began to fancy that 
the interest Harry took in me was deepening. 
I could not mistake the glance with which his 
eyes rested upon me—the bright smile which 
welcomed my approval—the delight he took in 
everything I did or said. 

My old day-dreams and fireside dreams came 
back to me, sweeter than ever. 

We both of us retained our old habit of 
musing by the twilight fire. It was at that 
time and place that most of Harry’s confidences 
had been made, but it had now been long since 
he had alluded to the past. 

The long winter had merged into a late, cold 
spring, and the cheering blaze was still agree¬ 
able as we sat one evening in our usual places. 

After a long silence I chanced to look up to 
find Harry’s eyes earnestly regarding me. 

“Olive,” he said, abruptly, “do you believe 
in second love?” 

“Sometimes, in a man,” I replied, carelessly; 
“in a woman, never.” 

Harry was silent for a few moments; he then 
said, 

“Your first position is true, Olive. I know it 
and feel it. But your second is flagrantly false, 
or if not,” he added, vehemently, “ I swear I’ll 
make it so. Olive, you must and shall love 
me!” 

“Do not swear, Harry,” said I; “it’s wicked, 
and besides, I greatly mistake if you do not soon 
wish that vow unregistered.” 
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He did not heed the light tone of my reply, 
but continued earnestly, 

“Olive, the past has become to me as a dream 
of something unreal and transitory. The love 
which has grown in my heart for you is founded 
on surer foundations. It is entwined with every 
fibre of my being. Olive, I could no more give 
you up than I could part with life itself. Dearest, 
let the past be the past, I beseech you, for us 
both. Consent to be mine now, and forever.” 

“I can consent to a great deal, Harry,” said 
I, giving him my hand, “but I can never consent 
to give up my past—my dear, beautiful past— 
and never, never can I give up my first love.” 

Harry looked deeply pained and grieved. I 
saw that I was torturing that noble heart which 
had lately suffered so much. I had not the 
cruelty even by a moment’s further trifling to 
delay its approaching happiness. I therefore 
added softly, 

“How if I admit, Harry, that you were my 


first love? Would you then insist upon oj 
choosing a second?” 

Harry looked at me in astonishment 

“But you told me-” he began. 

“Well, what if I did?” I interrupted, alittk 
snappishly, “it was all true enough—but vkj 
must 1 be put to the blush, by being made tc 
confess how long I thought of you before you 
even cast a glance on me ?” 

Harry gazed at me with beaming eyes, while 
his miud evidently ran over the past. 

“My poor Olive,” he said, at last, while tear* 
actually stood in his eyes, “and have you indeed 
suffered for my sake? Was it Mu* you learned 
so well how to comfort me—selfish, ungenerou 
creature that I was ? But that is past now," he 
continued, as he folded me in his arms, “hence¬ 
forth it shall be for me to play the part of com¬ 
forter, and I will see if I cannot make a lifetime’s 
devotion atone for anything you may have suf¬ 
fered in the past.” 


EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 

BY DI VERNON. 


Dost thou remember, Ella dear. 

The Hermit old and grey? 

The mountain is not far from here 
Where his dark cavern lay. 

Dost thou remember how wo roved 
Togother to his cell? 

Those were the days when first we loved 
With faith’s unbroken spell. 

Dost thou remember how be blest 
The couple at his feet, 

And bid us seek for Heavenly rest, 

To make our love complete? 


1 “Doth he yet live?" the maiden sighed. 
And sadly answered, “No! 

Six months ago the Hermit died— 

The cold winds o’er him blow. 

) “The wintry winds sweeps o’er hi* tmb, 

The dark pines sadly wave— 

It is a spot of deepest gloom, 

That Hermit’s lonely grave." 

Soft tears were swimming in those ejts. 
So beautifully blue; 

But ere the maiden ceased her sighs, 
Delmore was weeping too. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Dearer to me than any songs 
Are thine, oh, poet soul! 

An angel's music seems to fall 
In glory on the whole! 

Did angels tune that harp of thine 
To thrill my spirit so? 

For oh! it hath a sound divine 
In its eternal flow. 


Full oft I listen till my heart 
Forgets all earthly things, 

And sainted spirits seem to come 
And touch its thousand strings, 
Till I sit trembling, wrapt in joy, 
With rich, delicious drenms, 

As if in converse with the blest. 
Beyond earth's chilling streams. 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 304. 


CHATTER III. 

“I do wish you would go for the doctor, Wil¬ 
liam. I do not like this stupor—really, 1 think 
the child is very ill. It is strange that he should 
not have been near us all day,” said Mrs. Ash¬ 
ley, bending over the cradle, and taking her 
baby’s little hot hand in her own. 

Just then Annabel came in from school. 
“Mamma, Emma Lincoln is very ill with the 
typhus fever, and Annette Wells bad to go home 
from school this afternoon. Miss Allan says she 
is afraid that she is going to have it too. That 
makes six of our scholars that are away from 
school sick. Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“This accounts for Dr. Lincoln’s seeming ne¬ 
glect,” said Mr. Ashley. “I will go and see 
him at once. He is in great trouble if his 
daughter is dangerously ill, for she is the apple 
of his eye.” 

Annabel brought her chair to the cradle, and 
insisted upon her mother’s trying to get some 
rest. Mrs. Ashley could not lie down, but she 
leaned her head back against her cushioned 
chair, and closed her eyes, to satisfy Annabel 
with the semblance of sleep. 

Upon opening them a few minutes afterward, 
she saw Annabel in tears, and with difficulty 
repressing the sobs with which she was strug¬ 
gling. 

“My dear child, do you still grieve so bit¬ 
terly ?” 

“Oh, no, mamma, not for myself. I was 
thinking of dear little baby here, and how near 
I came to bringing you more trouble even than 
you already have; and of poor Lawrence, who 
they say is so much worse to-day. Prayers 
were offered up for him at close of school this 
afternoon, and Mr. Allan spoke very solemnly to 
us. Indeed, mamma, I do not think I love Law¬ 
rence any more, I only want him to live, because 
it is so dreadful for him to die without repenting 
of his sins.” 

Dr. Lincoln and Mr. Ashley came in. The 
doctor looking pale and haggard; he had met 
Mr. Ashley on his way, he said. Mrs. Ashley 
lifted the baby in her arms. The little creature 
opened her eyes, but took no notice of any one. 
Her vacant, staring look was even more painful 


I to the mother than the preceding stupor had 
been. Dr. Lincoln said that the babe evidently 
had less fever, and after writing his prescription, 

I took his departure. 

In the middle of the night Annabel was called 
up. She found her mother in great distress, for 
the baby was in convulsions. Her father had 
gone again for the doctor. Throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the night the usual remedies were 
tried, but all in vain. The convulsions, although 
not violent, recurred at short intervals. 

| Dr. Lincoln did not leave them long at a time, 
j He exerted all his skill, but it was evident that 
; each hour the little sufferer’s strength grew less. 
Mrs. Ashley prayed for calmness to bear the 
blow that she knew was impending; yet when 
the moment came, she was powerless as a child 
to meet it. The baby breathed its last in her 
arms, and in an agony of grief she held its life¬ 
less little form to her bosom, weeping such tears 
as a mother bereft of her nursing babe alone can 
weep. In vain her husband attempted to take 
| it from her, she would not give it up. 

Dr. Lincoln, in a voice husky with emotion, 
said, “ Think of the sorrow that is threatening 
me, Mrs. Ashley. If God takes my child from 
me, he takes my all; yet I have faith in Him 
that He doeth all things right. Better, the 
memory of the innocent dead, than the presence 
of a living grief; and none of us know the trou¬ 
ble our children may live to bring us to.” 

Even faithful Judy proffered her consolation. 
“Ah, Missus 1 God has giv you such beautiful 
jewels. Couldn’t you spare jus one little one for 
His crown ?” 

Nothing availed, until she felt the presence of 
Nannie’s wet cheeks against her own, and heard 
Nannie’s voice imploring her to be calm. Then 
she yielded up her dead baby, and going alone 
to her chamber, wrestled with her heart until it 
submitted to Him who “doth not willingly afflict 
the sons of men.” 

Thereafter she went calmly on with her usual 
avocations, the mother and daughter affording 
mutual support by their example; each feeling 
and sympathizing with the peculiar trials of the 
other. 

But not even the solemn awe which Death 
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spread through the household could keep Anna¬ 
bel from thinking of Lawrence. In the silent 
watches of the night, she prayed earnestly for 
his and for Emma’s recovery: and when she 
found herself recalling any tender memories of 
the past connected with him, she prayed for 
strength to root out those memories, and she 
did not pray in vain. 

At length came the day of the funeral. Mr. 
Allan, their old pastor, being out of the village, 
Arthur Gray officiated in his place. His words 
were few, but they fell like balm upon the 
hearts of the mourners; and when he finished, 
the mother in her heart repeated after him his 
last words, “It is well with the child.” 

Arthur Gray stood beside the little coffin, and 
as he looked upon the cherub face, he did not 
wonder at the fond mother’s agony, as she hung 
over it for her last parting look: for never, even 
in lands beyond the seas, whither he had wan¬ 
dered, had he seen statuary that could match 
the beauty of that faultless head. The soft 
rings of golden hair shadowed a forehead more 
exquisitely beautiful than ever marble could be, 
and the long, silken lashes of the closed eyes 
rested on cheeks that in that brief sickness had 
lost none of the roundness of health. The tiny, 
chiseled mouth—the plump and dimpled hands— 
oh, there was too much of beauty there to hide 
within the dreary grave! 

The mother turned aside—her aching heart, 
refusing to resign itself in that bitter hour of 
parting. Next, Mr. Ashley bent over the coffin, 
and as he left his last kiss upon the forehead of 
the babe, a sob escaped his heaving chest; and 
now Annabel approached, tears trembling in her 
serene eyes, and her fine lips quivering with the 
emotion she strove to repress. To Arthur it 
was the face of an angel. 

The remaining events of that occasion he 
scarcely noted; as one who looked on in a vision, 
he saw the younger children led np with tearful, 
wondering gaze, and then glide back into their 
places. 

When, beside his brother’s bed, he resumed 
his post of watching; he recalled that lovely face, 
destined for many times thereafter to haunt him 
with its dreamy beauty. Yes, many a time when 
he closed his eyes to pray, it came between him 
and his God, until he feared to think with how 
strong a hold it had fastened upon his affec¬ 
tions. 

^.t the close of the week he was obliged to 
return to his parish, leaving Lawrence still un¬ 
conscious that it was his brother’s hand who 
had so tenderly smoothed his pillow, who had 
so watchfully guarded him against annoyance, 


and so faithfully administered the medicines 
that alleviated his suffering. 

Dr. Lincoln bestowed increased care and at¬ 
tention upon his patient, during the absence of 
the brother, notwithstanding Emma’s dangerous 
state—her case having proved the most malig¬ 
nant that had as yet occurred in the epidemic. 
Accompanied as it was by cerebral congestion, 
he could not but feel the greatest anxiety as to 
its termination. 

The commencement of the week Arthur Gray 
went back to his charge, and before the close of 
it he had the satisfaction of seeing symptoms of 
returning consciousness. On Saturday morning, 
as he was preparing to again take his departure, 
Lawrence grew restless, and finally said, in a 
voice weakened by suffering, “Don’t leave me, 
Arthur, I shall surely die if you do.” 

Thus appealed to he could not refuse; and 
rejoiced to find that his brother knew him, he 
promised to remain. He despatched a note in¬ 
forming Mr. Allan of the favorable change in 
Lawrence, and of his request; and proposed an 
exchange for the Sabbath. Mr. Allan at once 
returned answer that he would see after his con¬ 
gregation, so long as his presence was necessary 
to his brother. 

Arthur, wearied by his anxious days and 
watchful nights, looked worn and languid, as he 
arose in the pulpit, where but two Sabbaths 
before he had stood in the full flush of vigorous 
health. But more than ever did he enchain 
Annabel’s attention, as he warmed into life and 
energy while dwelling on this beautiful passage 
of Scripture, “God stayeth his rough wind a 
the day of his east wind.” 

In the afternoon, one of the elders «f the 
church addressed the congregation in Arthur's 
stead; and Annabel’s conscience reproached her 
for her listlessness and want of interest But 
those drawling, nasal tones, and those trite re¬ 
marks afforded a strong contrast to the deep, 
thrilling voice, and the eloquent sentiments that 
flowed in such a resistless tide from Arthur’s 
lips. Annabel was not alone in marking the 
change. It was evident that good Elder Jones 
had neither the gift of speaking, nor the gift of 
prayer; but what was of more account in th« 
sight of God, he had a heart overflowing with 
love to his fellow men. He had marked Arthur’s 
unfitness for his duties, and waited after morning 
church to tell him that he would find a substitute 
for him in the afternoon; and Arthur gladly 
availed himBelf of the kind offer. 

It had not been the first time that the deacon 
had so officiated, for of late years Mr. Allan a 
health had been failing, and all the other deacons 
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were bashful men, who felt it to be a cross to even 
bear a part in the usual weekly prayer-meeting; 
but it was the first time that the congregation re¬ 
belled at the infliction. At the ensuing monthly 
business meeting, which chanced to fall within 
the week, one of the most influential church 
members commented upon Mr. Allan’s age, and 
the manifestly approaching necessity of assist¬ 
ance in his parochial duties. A motion was made 
and carried that a colleague should be provided, 
and after some whispering amidst the eldest of 
the trustees and the deacons, it was proposed 
that a committee should wait upon Mr. Gray and 
invite him to settle with them. There was no 
dissenting voice, and accordingly the invitation 
was given. Mr. Gray’s answer was that he must 
first consult with his parishioners. 

Meantime, Lawrence’s progress toward con¬ 
valescence had been slow. It was with difficulty 
that he sustained any conversation with his bro¬ 
ther; and Arthur, who saw the excitement which 
talking occasioned, abstained from encouraging 
it. He told him, however, of his call soon after 
he received it. 

“Shall you accept it?” said Lawrence, eagerly. 

“ I do not know. There are some reasons why 
I should like to do so. This is the most beau¬ 
tiful little valley that ever nestled a town on its 
bosom, and—and I think its inhabitants are ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting—that is, they seem a reli¬ 
gious people—very attentive in divine worship. 
However, that may be owing to the unusual 
degree of sickness prevailing—developed, I pre¬ 
sume, by so wet an autumn following our hot 
summer.” 

“Then I have not been the only sufferer,” 
said Lawrence, “do you know any of the names 
of the sick?” he added, hesitatingly. 

“No, I do not remember any. Squire Ashley 
lost a child.” Arthur did not notice the start 
which Lawrence gave, and continued, “but that 
was not the fever—rather a sudden death, I be¬ 
lieve. Several of Mr. Allan’s scholars are still 
dangerously sick—one of them, Dr. Lincoln’s 
daughter, was dying this morning, they told me. 
lie has not been here yesterday, nor to-day.” 

In confirmation of his words the bell com¬ 
menced tolling. Arthur walked to the window 
and looked out. “What a solemn, impressive 
custom this is,” he said, “announcing to the 
villagers the departure of a soul from their 
midst—admonishing all that death is near.” lie 
ceased speaking to count, for the bell was now 
rapidly tolling the age. 

“Nineteen! it is she!” shrieked Lawrence, 
throwing his arms wildly up, “I tell you, bro¬ 
ther, I will not live without her!” 


Astounded at his brother’s frantic cry, Arthur 
at once hastened to him, and endeavored to calm 
his excited state. 

“Two!” screamed Lawrence, “two accusing 
angels gone up to God to bear witness against 
me. Oh, I deserve my fate. Poor little thing! 
She knew me for the butterfly I was, but Emma, 
as sure as there is a God in heaven, Arthur, I 
did love Emma. Let me go to her! let me go!” 
ht said, struggling to disengage himself from 
Arthur’s hold. 

His cries brought some of the inmates of the 
house to his chamber, and one of them was im¬ 
mediately despatched for Dr. Lincoln. 

Arthur reproached himself for having so im¬ 
prudently spoken to him of his sick companions; 
but his calmness in asking after them entirely 
disarmed Arthur of any suspicions as to his fit¬ 
ness for hearing the truth. 

Mr. Gray met Dr. Lincoln outside of the room, 
and told him the cause of the sudden and alarm¬ 
ing change. The moment that they entered, 
Lawrence started up, calling out, “Don’t come 
near me, doctor, for I killed her, I know I did! 
I am sure she got Annabel’s letter—poor little 
Annabel—I did not care for her, but Emma, my 
Emma—my wife that was to be! Aye, God does 
not wait until after death to punish us for our 
sins!” 

He fell back exhausted upon the pillow. 

“He is out of his head—his mind wanders,” 
whispered Arthur. 

“It wanders the right way at last,” muttered 
Dr. Lincoln. “I have some hope of him now.” 

These words were perfectly unintelligible to 
Arthur, and still more so was the conversation 
that followed. 

Dr. Lincoln, standing by the bedside, took his 
patient’s hand in his own. 

“And so you thought Emma was dead. God 
has been more merciful to me. She has rallied 
from the stupor of this morning, but her life Btill 
hangs by a thread; and so does yours, Lawrence. 
A relapse now, and I fear all earthly means 
would be of no avail to save you. For this 
reason I insist upon you keeping yourself per¬ 
fectly calm.” 

Lawrence pressed his thin hands over his eyes, 
and his lips moved as if murmuring some words 
of prayer. When he removed his hands, there 
was no longer the wild glare about his eyes that 
had so alarmed his brother, and the thick lashes 
were suffused with tears. 

“Only tell me, doctor,” he said, in his feeble, 
tremulous voice, “that I had no part in occa¬ 
sioning her sickness.” 

“We will not talk about that now,” he 
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answered. 44 She was here to see yon a day or two 
after yon were taken down, bnt her own attack 
followed too rapidly to admit of the idea that it 
was produced by contagion.** 

“I do not mean that,** he said, shaking his 
head. “And she loved me well enough to come 
to me! Ido not deserve her love, no, I do not 
deserve the love of any one. If you knew all, 
doctor, you would not want me to live,*’ and he 
turned restlessly upon the pillow as he spoke. 0 
“You must not excite yourself with unpleasant 
memories. You must try to be calm,” said Dr. 
Lincoln. 

“I cannot,” replied Arthur, 44 until I have told 
you how little I deserve your kindness and your 
sympathy.” 

“Not now—not now, Lawrence, I must forbid 
it Besides, I think I know what you would tell 
me. Those letters that I found on your table— 
am I not right? Say no more about them now. 
When you get well you will have an opportunity 
of showing your repentance.** 

Lawrence closed his eyes, and Dr. Lincoln, 
satisfied that he was in a calmer state, left him. 
The easy slumber which he fell into lasted longer 
than any previous one; and when he awoke he 
looked refreshed, and seemed to Arthur more 
like himself. From this day his convalescence 
was gradual, but so slow and tedious, that before 
he was able to go about again, his brother had 
accepted the call, and was settled as a colleague 
of Mr. Allan’s. 


CHAPTER IY. 

It was New Year’s morning. The ground was 
covered with snow, crisp and glittering. 

Emma was not yet able to leave her chamber, 
but she looked comfortable in her rich, warm 
double gown; and the dainty little cambric cap 
with its fall of lace was very becoming to her. 
Her face was pale and thin, and her eyes looked 
deep and spiritual. 

Her chamber, with its thick, bright carpet, its 
warm-looking curtains, the round table loaded 
with her favorite books, the stand of green-house 
plants, and the glowing fire, was a cheerful-look¬ 
ing sick room. Her father was sitting with her, 
when the housekeeper came up to say that Mr. 
Gray and his brother were down stairs, both 
desirous of seeing Emma if she were able. 

“Oh, no, papa, not up here—I would rather 
not,” she said, a soft, warm blush mantling her 
cheeks, and adding new beauty to her expressive 
face. 

“It will be a great disappointment,” he said. 
“You know Lawrence goes home this week to 


study law; and I think yon will both be better 
satisfied to see each other first.” 

He kissed her very tenderly. 

“I am afraid, papa, that it will be so bard to 
hide my feelings, now that I know of his repent¬ 
ance.” 

“I can trust you, my child. We all know 
that a sick bed repentance is not to be relied 
upon; but three years of absence will test bin 
thoroughly. If at the end of that time he proves 
himself worthy of you, I will remove the bar 
that I have placed upon you now. You shall be 
free to tell him how well you love him then.” 

“Oh, three years is such a long, long time to 
look forward to. Please, papa, let me tell him 
all about it—how entirely I gave him up until 
you told me how much remorse he experienced, 
when he thought both Annabel and I were dead 
—and then how my heart softened to him; aid 
yet how I struggled to subdue my own feelings 
and give him up to Annabel; as I believed it to 
be my duty to do until I found that Annabel had 
never loved him as I had done. And how it ii 
your wish that we should not renew our engage¬ 
ment until you are satisfied that be is worthy of 
confidence. Oh, yes, papa, let me tell him all 
I could never act a part with him. My eyes 
would be sure to betray me if my lips did not” 

“Well, Emma, I leave it to you. It was only 
for your own good, my child, that I advised yon. 
I thought it would spare you pain, in the end, if 
he should again prove unstable, or his vanity 
lead him astray.” 

“No, I should feel the pain all the same, papa. 
Thank you for yielding to me. I am quite ready 
to see them now, if you please.” 

Dr. Lincoln went down to his office and brought 
them up. Arthur was formally introduced, bnt 
the glance that Lawrence exchanged with Emms, 
as their hands met, was not the glance of stran¬ 
gers. The conversation was formal and embar¬ 
rassed until Dr. Lincoln drew Arthur one side, 
for the ostensible purpose of looking at some 
engravings, but in reality to give them the oppor¬ 
tunity which he knew both were impatient to 
have. 

Lawrence leaned over the arm of her chair. 
“We have no time to lose,” he whispered. 
“Before I leave you I must know how much, 
or how little, I have to live for. Look at me, 
Emma, that I may know if I am forgiven.” 

Emma’s head was slightly turned from him, 
and her long eyelashes almost swept his cheeks. 
But at his appeal she lifted them, and Lawrence 
was satisfied with the look that so fully answered 
his own. 

“ I know how undeserving I am,” he continued, 
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stealing her little hand within his as he spoke, 
“but, Emma, God willing, I will become worthy 
of you. Did your father tell you of the agony 
that I suffered when the bell tolled for Annette 
Wells, supposing it to be for you? I thought it 
would have killed me." 

“And your letter to Annabel,” answered 
Emma, in the same low tone, “came very near 
being the death of me. It was such a frightful 
thing to read such words of love from one whom 
I supposed as much mine in the sight of heaven, 
as if the marriage tie had united us. Lawrence, 
I cannot even now understand it—do explain it 
to me.” 

“Ah, Emma, I deserve the humiliation. It 
was vanity—my paltry vanity. When I spoke 
to her, her modest, blushing answers led me to 
imagine that she loved me; and partly to kill 
the time that hung heavy on my hands when 
away from you, and still more from sheer 
thoughtlessness as to the consequences, I com¬ 
menced a correspondence—excusing myself for 
the injustice I was doing you and her, by im¬ 
agining it to be a purely Platonic attachment. 
Emma, are you magnanimous enough to never 
refer to this unhappy affair again? You cannot 
dream of one half of the mortification it has 
already cost me. I have not seen Annabel, but 

I shall write to her, and-” 

“Better not,” interrupted Emma, who was in 
a teazing mood, “old habits you know—l am 
not quite willing to trust you yet.” 

“It has been too serious a matter to me to 
jest about,” said Lawrence. “ I wonder if Anna¬ 
bel-” 

Just then Dr. Lincoln and Arthur joined them, 
and Lawrence was interrupted, and Emma pre¬ 
sented from relieving his mind with regard to 
Annabel, as she fully intended doing. There 
■were many other things which she had wished 
to say left unsaid, as no farther opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself to renew their conversation. 

They parted. Lawrence went on his way, his 
heart beating high with hope despite the memo¬ 
ries that oppressed it, and expanding with the 
good resolutions he was making for the future. 
13mnm left alone, sat tearful and dejected, for 
the child like trust which had once dwelt in her 
bosom she felt could never be restored to her, 
and tremblingly she awaited the future, wherein 
lay concealed from present view the joys and 
■the sorrows of her life. 

That evening Lawrence spent with Arthur in 
Elis study. On the morrow he was to leave for 
borne. He seemed absent and moody, and Arthur, 
w?ho knew of his success in the morning, could 
not conjecture the cause. Several times he pushed 


| his chair up to the writing-table, and sitting 
| down, dipped his quill in the ink; but no sooner 
did it touch the paper than starting up he threw 
it from him, and continued his former amuse¬ 
ment of pacing the floor. His last unsuccessful 
attempt was followed by an energetic, “/ can't 
do it. Arthur, I am going to leave an unpleasant 
errand for you to execute. I am sure that you 
can do it better than I can.” 

“What is it?” said his brother. 

“Well, I am ashamed to tell you, but I sup¬ 
pose you will find it out from others if you do 
not from me. The truth is, I am a blockhead— 
upon my word, Arthur, I can’t tell you what a 
villain I feel that I have been. But I do assure 
you that I had no motive beyond the amusement 
of the hour, and I beg of you not to impute worse 
motives to me. I made love to that pretty Nan¬ 
nie Ashley that you were asking me about, and 
I want you to tell her—to explain—confound it, 
I don’t know what you will say. Poor little 
thing! I could shoot myself when I think what a 
puppy I have been. What would you advise me 
to write? or will you undertake the disagreeable 
task for me?” 

“Quite willingly, my dear brother,” replied 
Arthur, a peculiar smile lighting up his features. 
“I think I can promise you certain success— 
that is, if you mean unconditional pardon; for 
Annabel and I are much better satisfied that you 
should have made love ia jest, than that you 
should have been in earnest. You have told me 
no news, Lawrence, but in return for the con¬ 
fidence which you imagined you were placing in 
me, I will tell you a little secret of my own. 
Annahel and I are engaged.” 

Lawrence sprang toward him, and seized his 
I hand. 

“Good gracious, Arthur! how you surprise 
me! and delight me, too, beyond anything. Well, 
that’s a good one! I remember that you thought 
: the villagers were unusually interesting, which 
; was more than I did, with the exception of some 
half-dozen. Ah, Arthur, you were smitten then— 
j confess it.” 

“It is too true. I am afraid it was Annabel 
; more than all the rest of the village put together 
: that attracted me. But it is not the first time 
| that a man has deceived himself as to his mo- 
| tives.” 

Lawrence felt as though he had taken a fresh 
: lease of life. There were no gloomy or guilty 
; thoughts to weigh him down now, and with a 
lighter heart than he had known for months, he 
returned to his room,, and wrote a long, long 
; letter to Emma, which, when she received it, 
: went far to reassure her. 
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The winter months now glided rapidly away, 
and every week a letter from Lawrence en¬ 
couraged Emma to hope for a happy termina¬ 
tion. 

And so gradually her cheeks regained their 
roundness and their color; and the warm, happy 
light of other days came back to her eyes; but 
with this difference, that the Undine had found 
a soul; or rather, her exuberant spirit had been 
tamed and chastened by the new discipline which 
life had brought her. 


CHAPTER V. 

Two years and more brought many changes to 
our little village. Some lovely young faces that 
Arthur had seen when first he preached in the 
village church, his tears had fallen upon as they 
lay shrouded for burial. Aged ones had fallen 
away from their places, their young minister’s 
voice cheering them on their way to “the green 
pastures and the still waters” of the land of pro¬ 
mise. Others had received from him the bene¬ 
diction which pronounced two lives thenceforth 
to be as one; and so, at burials, at weddings, and 
at christenings, he had shared his people’s grief 
and joy, until he had become very dear to them 
all. 

Mr. Allan had chosen to resign soon after 
Arthur had been installed; but he continued to 
take an active interest in his brother’s academy, 
as well as in every other good work going on in 
the village. 

Twice a year, Lawrence had paid visits— 
satisfactory ones both to Emma and her father; 
and now he came back for the third time this 
year to attend the wedding of Annabel and his 
brother. 

The young minister had met with no opposition 
to his choice. Almost every one was satisfied, 
for Annabel Ashley was an universal favorite. 
Now and then some maiden “verging into 
years,” suggested the impropriety of his taking 
so young a wife. Even Deacon Jones had once 
been heard to say that she was a Utile too 
young, “but then,” he eagerly added, “that is 
a fault that time will mend.” 

Judy could not have been happier had she 
been going to marry the minister herself. Such 
bustling preparations as went on in her depart¬ 
ment for weeks preceding the wedding. But 
the pickling and the preserving came to an end; 
the frosted loaves of cake stood in long, glit¬ 
tering rows on the buttery shelves, and Judy 
contemplated the products of her labor with 
satisfaction and delight: and waited for the 
auspicious day. J 


A little back from the road-side, upon ground 
adjoining Squire Ashley’s, stood the new pir¬ 
on age which he had been building for Arthur 
and Annabel. Its gabled roof peeped ont from 
amidst the chesnut and elms that shrouded it— 
wild vines turning around their rough boles, 
from which hung bright bunches of scarlet ber¬ 
ries, amidst mingled leaves of brown and gold, 
dark green and crimson. Within the dwelling 
everything was in readiness, prepared bj t 
mother’s watchful love and forethought. 

The hills around the valley were gorgeous is 
their October beauty. Long, undulating reaches 
of crimson maples, golden beeches and syca- 
mores marked the shallow, tinkling river’s path 
over silver sands. Sloping banks of green belted 
in the crumbled furrows of brown earth, which 
the ploughman had prepared for the winter. 
None of the dreariness of autumn bad yet come 
over the scene. The sky was deep and blue, 
| and the clouds that floated over it were as white 
and fleecy as fresh snow-flakes. Clamps of trees 
threw swart shadows where the cattle glared, 
and flocks of birds from out their branches filled 
the air with their twitterings. 

Annabel thought the world had never seemed 
one half so beautiful as it did upon her bridal 
morn. Ah, Annabel, did you not know that ‘•it 
is the heart which saddens or brightens all tbit 
it looks upon?” That lovely autumnal day with 
its cloudless sky of perfect blue, would have 
been to you darker and drearier than anj day 
of wintry storm, had he who made earth an Eden 
for you not shared the joy you felt. 

Mrs. Ashley, pale and quiet, made the few 
last preparations that would consign her daugh¬ 
ter to another’s care; and Mr. Ashley, proud and 
pleased, wondered how his wife could feel the 
approaching separation as she did, when scarce 
an acre of greensward would lie between the two 
houses. 

IIow could he dream of the tender sympathy, 
and anxious fears a mother feels at snch a time? 
There is no devotion that can equal a mother’s! 
From the hoar when first she hears the feeble 
wail “at the Gethsemane of her love,” until the 
moment of time when the angel of death claim 
one or the other, she knoweth neither changt- 
ableness nor shadow of turning. And yet, how 
seldom is a mother's love appreciated? For 
often not until the coffin and the pall hide from 
our sight the form in which it was centered, de 
we find that earth holds no affection that can 
equal it. With vain yearnings do we look back 
upon the years of childhood, and memory re¬ 
proaches us for the love we have squandered n 
recklessly away. 
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Annabel’s sister Helena, a tall, graceful young 
girl of fifteen, (not unlike Annabel herself in her 
ways, at that age, but wanting her charming 
regularity of features) was to be the second 
bridesmaid, and Eugene Allan her attendant. 
Of course Emma Lincoln and Lawrence were the 
first. 

Their old pastor, Mr. Allan, was perform the 
ceremony. 

Twilight found the house which had been so 
quiet through the day, filled with bustle. The 
children, already dressed and delighted with the 
idea of a wedding, frolicked through the house 
until Judy declared that “they most pestered 
the life out of her, and that she should think 
they would be ashamed to have such carryings 
on when they were going to lose their sister— 
that she should.” 

This put Edgar to thinking, and he sat down 
by the fire place in the parlor, and with a long, 
rueful countenance watched the sparkling wood 
fire and the smoke that went curling up the 
chimney. The wedding did not seem to him 
such a grand affair after all; and when a few 
moments after, Arthur came in and finding him 
alone, drew up a chair and tried to take him on 
his knee, Edgar struggled away from him, and 
stood moody and sullen in the corner. 

“Why, what’s this?” said Arthur. “What’s 
the matter now, Edgar?” 

Edgar turned his shoulder defiantly, but would 
not make any answer. 

“ I have not done anything to displease you, I 
hope,” Baid Arthur. 

“Yes, you have. You are a very wicked man, 
very” 

Arthur laughed. It was the one drop too 
much for Edgar, and he burst into a fit of crying. 
Through his sobs, he said, “You hadn’t any 
business to come and get my sister away. She 
isn’t any relation to you, and you shan’t have 
her. Judy may go and live in your new house 
with you, for she’s cross; but Nannie shan’t stir 
a single step, we want her here.” 

Arthur’s heart, full of love as it was, sympa¬ 
thized with the little fellow in his sorrow. He 
spoke kind, soothing words to him, lifted him on 
his knee—opened his watch for him to look at, 
and gave him some shining, new quarter*dollars 
to play with. 

At this last, Edgar was quite reconciled, par¬ 
ticularly when he found that he was to keep the 
money. Seventy-five cents was an untold sum 
to him, and fully recompensed him for giving 
up his claim on his sister. 

Nothing else occurred to mar the happiness of 
the evening. In due time, the guests assembled, 
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and the bridal party came down. The busy 
hum of voices which had before pervaded the 
apartments ceased, and every eye in the room 
rested upon the face or form of the lovely young 
bride. Her earnest responses contradicted the 
timidity of her downcast looks, showing that her 
heart was free from doubt or uncertainty. The 
glance of devotion which Arthur met, when he 
looked down in her eyes, and for the first time 
said, “my wife,” thrilled him with a joy too deep 
for words. 

He courteously answered the congratulations 
of his parishioners who flocked around him, but 
his mind was far away, thinking of the days of 
happiness in store for him, and grudging even 
the present hour of festivity, which robbed him 
of the charm of her sweet presence alone. 

He reproached himself, at length, for his self¬ 
ishness, and though the minutes “ went on leaden 
wings,” he endeavored to hide his impatience 
by seeking with his attentions to add to tbe 
enjoyment of the guests. But he could not 
prevent his eyes from following Annabel, who 
hovered near her mother, mindful of her tender 
sorrow; her gentle beauty still more enhanced 
by the misty bridal veil she wore, and looking, 
indeed, all too young and frail for the cares of 
wifehood. 

Emma’s face was also radiant with happiness. 
Her flashing, black eyes, her cheeks, with their 
soft, peach*like bloom, and the saucy smile of 
her red lips, Lawrence thought far more attrac¬ 
tive than Annabel’s etherial graces. 

Elder Jones, who was for making every one 
happy, and who shared the opinion of the vil¬ 
lagers that Lawrence and Emma would sometime 
make a match, suggested to the doctor that 
night, 

“What a very fine thing it would be if the 
minister’s brother should take it into his head to 
study physic, and settle down with him, and 
relieve him of some of his ‘onerous cases.*” 

The doctor had never thought of it before, but 
the next day, he talked it over with Lawrence, 
and Lawrence acquiesced, although he did not 
like the looks of the still longer probation that 
it would necessarily give him. But he stipu¬ 
lated the privilege of more frequent interviews 
with Emma. 

These dear meetings, together with their long 
semi-weekly letters, rendered the period of ab¬ 
sence endurable. Indeed, in after years, Emma 
laughingly said that she wished she could have 
known, and appreciated at the time, her happiest 
days. 

Truly speaking, she would not have acknow¬ 
ledged them the happiest; for although as a wife 
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and mother, life brought her cares and disquiet, 
yet she also tasted of deeper joys than ever her 
days of girlhood had known. 


“At her heart love sits and sings. 

And broodeth warmth, begetting wings 
Hath lifted life to higher things.” 


PROUD KATY LANE. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Oh, well do I remember 
When you were poor and weak, 
Out raking in the meadow, 

With sunburnt neck and cheek. 
Oh, then your smile was brighter 
Than any Eastern sky, 

And love and hope made glorious 
The beaming of your eye. 

No maiden in the valley 
AVas half so fair to see, 

And all your artless loving 
Was given unto me. 

With arms around me twining 
You owned your love for mo, 

And vowed that you would over 
My own sweet dearie be. 

The world was all the brighter 
For holding one like theo; 

But soon you got your head so high 
You could not look at me; 

For that old beldame, Fortune, 
Upon you brightly smiled, 

And made your heart forget its love 
For Nature’s humble child. 


You’ve sought the crowded city, 

And rich and cold have grown, 

And have forgot that your proud heart 
Was gladly once my own. 

Oh, woe upon the loving 

That takes its life from gold. 

That lives but in the sunshine. 

And in the shade grows cold! 

Better the honest spirit 

Than Fortune’s favors rare: 

Truth is the brightest livery 
The human soul can wear. 

Oh, woe ppon thee, Mammon, 

For making hearts grow cold, 

And changing love foj living souls 
To love for shining gold! 

The heart that bows before thee 
Can never feel the glow 
Of happiness, and gentleness. 

That loving natures know: 

So double woe upon theo 
For making hearts grow cold, 

And changing love for human souls 
To love for shining gold! 


ON RETURNING A MINIATURE. 


BY W. E. PABOR. 


’Tweuk well to send it whence it came; 
No pleasure I may from it claim; 

But half in sorrow, half in shame, 

I only can repeat her name, 

\ And whisper, all is over now! 

My broken heart—her broken vow! 

I dreamed of Love, and not Deceit; 
While the dream lasted it was sweet; 
Life seemed but made of happiness; 
But now—the pinions of distress 
Are over me. I whisper now, 

My broken heart—her broken vow! 


In sorrow’s deepest solitude, 

| Over Life’s wreck I sit and brood ; 

{ And nurse within my youthful breast, 

I The anguish of a deep unrest; 

While ye may read upon my brow, 

My broken heart—her broken vow! 

Oh! semblance of a faithless one; 
j I grieve to think the glorious sun 
{ Could stoop to counterfeit thy face, 

| Nor blush because of the disgrace; 

| Go ever from my presence now, 
l Reminder of her broken vow! 
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BY FRANCES E. HOLCOMB. 


Reader, did’et ever visit the village of G-? 

If you have, we are sure you will agree with us 
in saying that it is the loveliest in New England. 
Its romantic scenery, beautiful girls, and gal¬ 
lant beaux are unrivalled. It is bounded on the 
north by grand old mountains, on the south and 
east by the noble Connecticut, and on the west 
by green meadows and dark forests. Its scenery 
is so blended, the wild and majestic with the soft 
and beautiful, that it cannot fail to please. 

The village consists of about one hundred neat 
white cottages, all exactly alike—and each one 
hidden in forests of flowers and shrubbery, so 
that the place seems like a little fairy bower, 
designed expressly for “Titania” herself, fasti¬ 
dious though she may be. 

But the girls, the dear, sweet girls, so delicate 
and refined in their manners, and yet so full of 
mirth and joy, ever ready for fun, or other inno¬ 
cent sport! Ever surrounded by the most pic¬ 
turesque scenery, they had imbibed a deep love 
of romance, and it wa9 no uncommon thing to 
find a young and delicate female seated upon 
some rugged cliff, overhanging a fearful preci¬ 
pice, gazing down into the dark chasm, un¬ 
mindful of her great danger, or the threatening 
thunders, or the lurid lightnings which flashed 
along the blackening sky. 

There was not a beau in the village but was 
a painter, or poet, or who doted on Byron, Burns 
and Shelly; nor a young lady but could scribble 
rhymes as fast as she could write. Yes! we 
forgot, there was one, and that one the daughter 
of honest, jovial, wealthy farmer Blake. 

Nelly Blake was a gay, laughing, airy being, 
with eyes as black as midnight, that danced and 
sparkled with mirth. She was an ardent ad¬ 
mirer of the truly beautiful, but scorned all 
mock sentimentality. She never exposed her 
precious self to the rain-drops, nor hung upon 
i narrow” rock above a precipice. Frank Carl, 
he doctor’s only son, would have proposed for 
felly, long before, if she had been less matter- 
f-faefc. For Frank himself shared the common 
reakness and was terribly romantic. At the 
ime our story commences he was a member of 

he graduating class in-college, and in a 

dr way to win many laurels. 

Oh, dear,” sighed Frank to his friend Hunter, 
Von. XXVIII.—24 


“if she only had soul I should worship her, but 
there's no driving an atom of romance into her 
head. She never even trembled, the other day, 
when I offered to cross that rickety dam; she 
didn’t even turn pale, but said when I went to 
help her, ‘ Thank you, Mr. Carl, but I can crosB 
better alone,’ and before I could speak she was 
over, and I left alone on the bank, and to cap 
the whole, I dare not follow. I would have 
tumbled her in the brook if I could.’* 

“Why don’t you get a wild horse,” said 
Hunter, “ask her to take a ride, and then 
throw her down a chasm, so as to sprain that 
snowy wrist, or delicate ankle of hers. Then 
rush down and rescue her. That would make 
,her romantic, if anything would.” 

“A capital idea,” cried Frank, deceived by 
his friend’s gravity. “I’ll do it at once.” And, 
without another word, he rose and left the room. 

Hunter laughed till the tears came. Then he 
said, “But it will never do to let Nelly go with¬ 
out warning. I’ll write her a note, and let her 
accept, or refuse, as she pleases. My word for 
it, she’ll prove a match for him somehow.” 

Nelly was sitting in the cool little parlor of 
her cottage home, busily engaged upon a piece 
of delicate embroidery, when her little brother 
came running in with Hunter’s note. Scarcely 
had she perused it, when a splendid carriage, 
drawn by two magnificent horses, dashed up to 
the door, and in an instant Frank Carl sprang 
upon the ground. She settled upon her course 
of action in an instant, and when Frank invited 
her to ride, accepted, her laughing eyes dropped 
to the floor, and hidden by their jet black lashes. 

Soon Nell was equipped. She looked so sweetly 
with her little, white nosegay of a bonnet, set so 
coquettishly on her dark curls, that Frank was de¬ 
lighted. In a moment, he had her by his side, and 
her tongue was rattling away about everything 
except poetry. Frank, all this time, was look¬ 
ing for a chasm on Nelly’s side of the carriage, 
holding on his own side very tightly himself; but 
if he had looked, he would have found Nell was 
holding on as tightly as he was. Of course, he 
did not really mean to hurt Nell very much, he 
only desired to make her a little nervous, and 
at the same time eternally grateful to him for 
saving her life. 
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After a short drive, Frank began eulogizing 
the beauties of Nature. They entered a delight¬ 
ful grove. “What noble old oaks,” said Frank, 

“how they wave their majestic heads-” He 

was interrupted by a smothered laugh from Nell, 
who was determined to cross him in every ro¬ 
mantic idea. “ Why, dear me, Mr. Carl,” she 
said, “these are every one maples, and not over 
ten years old.” 

Frank bit his lip, and replied, “I meant those 
yonder,” pointing to Borne short oaks; Nell mut¬ 
tered something about “worms falling on one’s 
neck;” in short, she opposed his every remark: 
mossy banks had red ants in them, and moon¬ 
light evenings were dewy. If there was an 
eclipse, or a comet, she did not know but she 
would look out of the window. 

Frank was thoroughly provoked, as Nell took 
care that he should be. “Shall we drive around 
the lake, Miss Blake?” Nell laughed at the odd 
rhymes, and looking up in his face with her 
sweetest smile, answered, “Oh, yes, Frank, by 
all means. Are those swans?” pointing to some 
ducks and ducklings that were swimming on a 
small pond, which Frank honored by the name of 
lake. Her question was asked in such a sweet, 
yet ironical manner, that it brought the color to 
his cheek, and as he was really angry, he cared 
nothing for the risk he would himself run, by 
tipping over the carriage; so giving a sudden 
and powerful turn of his whip, he brought it 
down hard upon the startled horses, and in an 
instant Mr. Frank Carl landed just where he 
had intended Miss Nell Blake to go, namely, up 
to his neck in the duck-pond. The horses dashed 


off at a furious rate, but Nell soon checked their 
speed, and managing to drive directly around 
the pond, came trotting gaily up to the place of 
the mishap. Frank, by this time, had clambered 
out, and was now perched upon a large log, rue¬ 
fully endeavoring to wring the .water from hia 
dripping clothes. With a very polite bow, and 
“how de do,” the gay girl jumped upon the 
ground. 

“Bless me, Nelly, let’s get home,” said the 
crest-fallen hero, “I’ll wrap up in your big 
shawl, if you please. Ain’t you frightened?” 

“Frightened, no, indeed; I enjoy this, it’s 
reality,” cried the tantalizing girl, “not a bit 
of romance in it, is there, Frank?” 

“Oh, no, not an atom of romance in being 
thrown from your carriage by fiery steeds, 
and-” 

“Landed in the middle of a duck-pond,” 
chimed in Nell, “I think you took a realizing 
sense of it, Frank, I do indeed: and now it's 
time to get home, or you will pay dear for this 
romancing:” and Nell wrapped Frank up in her 
double woollen shawl, and jumping into the car¬ 
riage herself, took the reins, as she said, “She 
dare not trust such wild horses with him.” 

After a short drive they reached home, Frink 
thanking his stars that Nelly wasn’t romantic a 
nervous, and thoroughly cured of his romactk 
notions. 

In after years, when Frank began to rave, u 
he sometimes would about the “glorious waits 
of nature”—Nelly, now his wife, would close i* 
mouth for a moment on that subject, by sa« 
“Look out for the duck-pond. ” 
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j[ Ur’db'iasBV 
earth-riJiae tad 1 - 


Thought come again, rapt in Night's mystic mantle, 
Thy beauty shrouded in a mournful gloom; 
Bringing in thy breath a thought to rankle, 

An air of poison wafted from the tomb! 

And still thou’rt whispering to my soul, 

Grief’s lonely goal— 

A wasted, care-tost soul! 

Thou’rt come again, and visions filled with gladness 
Flit 'fore life’s mental, dark-tinged horizon— 

And all athwart my sky of unbroke sadness 
Glimmer, like breathings of an orizon, 

-dvilian light rays on my heart, 

That sear’d part— 

That earth-stained, weary heart! 


Thou’rt come again, through recollection’s < 
Love lights the Present with a censer Came. 
And thoughts, before I would have joyed to cm 
Are now as treasured as thy hallowed name! 
Name boundless in immensity— 

Like warrior’s flag, shall be 
Cloak and shroud for me! 

Thou’rt gone again! all silent as Aurora, 

Whose smile is sadness, whose embrace is « 
And yet thou’rt dearer than the fragrant Fl~ 
Though bearing love sweets from aSappbo’-t 
A breath from the tortured soul, 

Griefs lonely goal— 

A wasted, care-tost soul! 
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BT A. L. OTIS. 


“My wife,” said Ronald Beresford confidenti¬ 
ally to his sister, “shall be sweet sixteen, deli- 
oate as a flower, and as pretty. She shall not 
know what work, or care, or trouble means—a 
most loveable, soft, ethereal thing!” 

“Yon had better choose a sensible woman, 
who has head enough to keep your household in 
order—or even to look after your affairs in case 
of need.” 

“I hate your strong-minded women,” Ronald 
answered. “ Such a pass as they are coming to 
with their women’s rights fanoies, driving horses, 
writing for publication in every paper, and Maga- 
line, &c.” He said much more to the same effect, 
but the reader can readily supply the rest of the 
tirade, or get the opinion of the most worthless 
fop of his acquaintance, which will be likely to 
resemble Ronald’s, though my hero was neither 
a fop nor a foolish fellow. Some sensible folks, 
also, take up a silly idea now and then. 

A few weeks afterward, business took Ronald 
to the West, and on a warm Sunday, in June, he 
found himself in a church, in one of our river 
cities. As he amused himself with irreverently 
looking about at all the pretty ladies within 
range of his eye, he caught, for an instant, a 
glimpse of a sweet face in the pew immediately 
before him. The young lady had turned to look 
up to the organ, and as her glance fell, it rested 
on him, as 1 said, but for a moment During the 
rest of the service, Ronald inspected the light, 
pretty bonnet, the slender neck, and embroidered 
oollar, with great interest, for the eyes, whose 
accidental look his own had caught, were dark 
and full, and well-shaded with long, fine lashes. 

After service, the lady walked down the aisle 
before him, and he observed her pretty, light 
form. He also saw how warmly everybody 
greeted her, as if she had just returned from an 
absence. In the vestibule, especially, she was 
quite hemmed in by a circle of young and old 
lady friends, while the young gentlemen stood 
around with hats lifted, waiting to receive the 
recognizing glance, which would demand a bow 
and a few words of greeting. Ronald was struck 
with the smiling, modest grace, the heartfelt 
earnestness, and joyous, sparkling eyes, with 
whioh she returned all this congratulation, and 
he wished he had a right to claim acquaintance. 


Though several young gentlemen wtre waiting 
| to walk home with her, Ronuld observed that she 
pertinaciously clung to an elderly woman who 
appeared to be a relative, and delayed so long in 
the church that the hint was taken, aud she was 
left with no escort. 

Still more pleased*, Ronald sauntered off, also, 
thinking carelessly of it all, as of something he 
never should have to consider again, yet with a 
half-sigh he thought, “Just such a wife for me. 
So gentle, and lady-like, not in a flurry at 
receiving so much attention, so evidently beloved 
by all, and I am sure not one of your strong- 
minded women.” 

Ronald was staying with his aunt, and upon 
his return home found her in a state of exaspera¬ 
tion at the warm weather. She proposed an 
excursion to the “Island,” where her old friend 
Judith Laoy lived, for the next day, which was 
mid-summer’s day. Ronald consented, and made 
some inquiries which resulted in his obtaining 
the following information. The “Island” was 
situated in the middle of the river a few miles 
below the city, and consisted of long, sandy 
beaches at each end, with a thick grove, or 
wood between. In the midst of this grove, Mr. 
Lacy’s house stood. The whole island belonged 
to Mr. Lacy, and was famous for its fruit, which 
in that mellow clime, and rich soil, seems to 
imbibe a spring fragrance and deliciousness not 
possessed by that grown nearer the sea-shore. 

The most interesting part of his aunt’s com¬ 
munication, however, was about a certain Miss 
Lacy, of whom mention was made in a highly 
flattering manner. She was described as the 
pet of old and young, as the prettiest, and best, 
and most accomplished girl in the city, for that 
was regarded as her home, the island being so 
near it. 

“Besides,” continued his aunt, “she is a per¬ 
fect cook, and indeed can turn her hand to any¬ 
thing, for she has an uncommon share of sense.” 
And Ronald answered, with a slight sneer, 

“Oh, strong-minded, I presume!” 

Not thinking of the common misapplication of 
that term, his a ant said, 

“Yes, wonderfully. Mr. Lacy is almost always 
down the river, for his business is at New 
Orleans, and poor Mrs. Laoy has too many young 
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children to care for to find time for anything 
else. The whole management of everything 
comes npon Josephine, and she does so well.” 

“ Detestable!” thought Ronald. “ A managing, 
screwing, busybody of a woman. May I never 
meet her.” 

However, he thought better of that, and made 
no objection to going with his aunt the next day. ; 

It was an exceedingly warm, close morning, ; 
and the noisy, dusty cars, in which they were ; 
whirled through the blazing sun, seemed up to : 
oven heat. Even when arrived at the little : 
wayside station, and they overlooked the river, : 
it only sent to them, instead of coolness, a glaring 
reflection of light and heat from its motionless j 
water. The by no means slightly made aunt, 
encased in a sun-absorbing, black silk dress, 
was suffering untold miseries, and Ronald him¬ 
self, hat in hand, almost gasped for air. 

“ And now, where are we to pursue pleasure 
next?” he asked, mischievously. 

“ Pull up that little, red flag. It. is a signal 
for a boat,” his aunt answered; but as it hung, 
wheu he had raised it, without a flap, he began 
to fear being obliged to wait for the next train to 
the city, in that little, sun-baked room, especially 
as some time elapsed before the islanders seemed 
to be aware of the signal. 

At last, a 8tout young woman, whom Ronald 
watched narrowly, was seen unmooring a little 
skiff, which she soon began to row vigorously 
across the stream. She arrived at the bank 
below the station, and as he saw her more closely 
Ronald muttered, 

“Yes, just what I should imagine a strong- 
minded woman to be.” 

The object of his reflections soon addressed 
him in the Hibernian tongue, dispelling his fear 
that this was Miss Josephine. For a short time 
previously his aunt had remarked that Josephine 
often rowed across the river alone, and would, 
perhaps, come for them, coaid she guess who 
they were, or rather who she was. 

“Ef yese the quality as raised the flag for the 
boat, ye may jest tell the misthress not to look 
for Biddy Callahan back the day, nor the mor¬ 
row neither. It's not for the likes o’ me to be at 
meD’s work, and ye may row yersels o’er.” 

She took her seat in the station house, casting 
angry, defying glances in every direction, and 
refused to say another word. 

Ronald, after placing his aunt safely in the 
boat, was obliged to throw off his coat, and bend 
to the oars, a task which little pleased him in 
that broiling sun. 

The distance was at last accomplished, and 
never was shade of date-trees more welcome to 


traveller in the desert, than waa that of the 
grapevine arbor on the shore to Ronald and his 
aunt 

Having rested themselves, they walked slowly 
through the cool, fragrant grove to the hove, 
and found Mrs. Lacy on the porch awaiting tkm 
with a warm welcome. She was a tall, pale, 
feeble lady, with a gentle, affectionate heartiness 
of manner that made Ronald feel instantly that 
he was at home in her hospitable, motherly 
heart—probably because he was her dearest 
friend’s nephew. She led them to a back-porch, 
draped almost to darkness with thickest wood¬ 
bine, and removing Mrs. Bereeford’s bonnet sat 
down by her, and fanned her kindly, while they 
refreshed themselves with iced currant shrub 
and sponge cake, which had been placed in 
readiness for the visitors descried under the red 
flag at the station. 

Mrs. Beresford then gave Mrs. Lacy the mes¬ 
sage sent by the insolent servant, and the latter 
looked the picture of despair when she heard it 
In a moment, however, she recovered herself 
and said, laughingly, 

“It is a fortunate thing that our visitors axw 
so near and dear that they will forgive all 
deficiencies, and not wish for ceremonious treat¬ 
ment, so 1 will just say at once that we are left 
without a single servant in the house, and we 
must live on fruit, for 1 am so feeble 1 can do 
nothing, and Josie has her hands full. She has 
been all the morning with the children, while I 
rested myself. They are so much better and 
happier with her than with me, that I have 
almost given them up to her, though it is rather 
hard to find so young and inexperienced a girl 
better qualified to amuse and control them than 
1 am. But my ill health is my excuse. Will 
you be satisfied with a fruit dinner?” 

Mrs. Beresford and Ronald declared that on 
such a day nothing bat fruit was eatable, and 
then the two ladies retired for a siesta, while 
Ronald sauntered through the grove, and finally 
stretched himself beneath a tree, and gazed 
languidly at the clouds, or across the river to 
the bluffs which formed the opposite bank. 
While thus occupied, he beheld a nondescript 
| and picturesque figure, engaged in gathering 
| raspberries in the fruit garden at some distance 
; from him. It was partly hidden, and he could 
: not tell whether it was a young lad, or a young 
: lady. What looked like a brown linen blouse 
: And straw-hat would have assured him of the 
former, had he not imagined he saw dark curls, 
parted in the middle, and turned up a la Jenny 
; Lind. There was also a gentleness and grace¬ 
fulness of movement not very boyish. Ho 
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continued to watch the person working in the 
sun, with sleepy interest. 

After seeing a well-filled basket deposited in 
the shade, he for a time lost sight of the object 
of his lazy contemplation, but it soon emerged 
from a cherry-tree with another overflowing 
basket 

Ronald now lost much of his interest, for his 
curiosity was gratified. He felt sure it was one 
of the boys. Even Josephine did not climb trees, 
he supposed. By-the-way, it was well he had 
escaped being obliged to talk to her, and make 
himself agreeable, or he might, on this sultry 
mom, have been engaged in a hot discussion of 
that intolerable bore, the women’s rights ques¬ 
tions, instead of—here he yawned, and dreamed 
the rest of his self-congratulations. 

He was woke from a deep, long sleep by 
hearing his name pronounced, and he beheld his 
pretty lady of the church, looking down upon 
him, smiling, and telling him that his aunt and 
dinner awaited him. He sprang lightly to his 
feet, and resuming his coat, which had been his 
pillow, he accompanied Josephine, for she it was, 
of course, to the house. 

It did not occur to him, that this was the 
Btrong-minded person he dreaded, and eager to 
commence acquaintance with one he had seen so 
flatteringly received by old and young, he men¬ 
tioned having seen her in the church. 

“Yes,” she answered, “last Sunday I was so 
fortunate as to be able to go; and it was charm¬ 
ing, after the service, to find myself in the midst 
of so many friends again, after being so lonely 
here. To be sure we have visitors nearly every 
day in summer, but that is not like ‘ mingling 
in the throng of busy spirits.’ ” 

Ronald found no difficulty in maintaining a 
lively conversation, for he was amused by ac¬ 
counts of their mode of life on the island, and 
Josephine was not at all uncommunicative. She 
told him how they had often been left on the 
island alone—two women, thank heaven, not 
helpless women, with the children, and farm ani¬ 
mals to take care of. Their servants felt them¬ 
selves the more lonely because the city was so 
near, yet so difficult of approach, and both had 
noir again become discontented and gone off. 
The farmer, and his wife, had gone to an agri¬ 
cultural fair, with some samples of fruit, and 
would not be back for a few days. 

Ronald expressed his commisseration for such 
a state of affairs, but Josephine answered, 
laughing, 

“Oh, this is peace—this is pleasure, compared 
with the misery of having to defend ourselves 
from the insolence of some servants we have 


had, and of bearing with the incompetency of 
others.” 

“I hope your farmer is a competent and 
respectful person, for he appears to be your 
most important functionary.” 

“Yes, this one is a treasure. But the last— 
we had a fearful time with him.” 

“How so?” 

“ He used to be intoxicated half the time, and 
mother feared him so much she did not dare to 
tell him to go. At last, I ordered him away, as 
stoutly as I could, but he would not go, and 
became every day more insolent. One day, 
when he was saying something impertinent to 
mother, and entirely forgetting himself, 1 be¬ 
thought myself of father’s pistols. The moment 
I oame to the fray armed with these he ran to 
the boat and never came back.” 

She stood still as she recounted this exploit, 
with one foot advanced, and hand extended, as 
if holding a pistol, and for one instant resumed 
the look of determination she doubtless wore at 
that time. Ronald recoiled, in amazement, from 
this phase of her beauty, for nobly beautiful she 
would have been then if painted as an Amazon; 
but when, letting her hand drop, and breaking 
into an arch smile, she said, “And they were 
not loaded,” he was ready to join in her ltiugk, 
and to think admiringly of the youug girl for 
her presence of mind. It was sometime before 
he spoke again to say, 

“ But how can you stay here in the midst of 
such troubles—yes, even dangers.” 

“We learn to take care of ourselves, and to 
depend upon ourselves—but how glad we shall 
all be when father is at home again.” 

“You have brothers, I hope,” Ronald said. 
“Yes, I remember, I saw one of them gathering 
cherries.” 

She answered demurely, 

“No, I have no brother.* 

“IndeedI well, I saw—it was then-” 

“It was myself, in my brown holland working 
dress, a thing absolutely indispensible here. 
This thin, white muslin would hardly bear con¬ 
tact with raspberry vines, and cherry boughs, 
neither would its length allow of such activity 
as I am called upon to exercise.” 

“And you were gathering fruit for us in the 
noonday sun!” 

“Your aunt loves nothing so well as cherries, 
and I preferred gathering fruit to chopping wood 
to make a fire, killing chickens, and cooking 
them over it, peeling potatoes, pumping water to 
boil them in, &c. You see I chose the easiest 
work, at your expense, perhaps.” 

Ronald did not think so, when he saw the 
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dinner* table spread in the shady porch present¬ 
ing its tempting array. In the centre of the 
snowy damask was a glass fruit-dish heaped 
with apricots, whose delicious perfume filled the 
air. There were similar dishes through which 
currants, raspberries, and cherries shone red, 
glass pitchers filled with thickest, yellowest 
cream, plates of delicately cut sandwiches, and a 
silver filagre basket of sponge-cake. Biscuit, 
fresh butter, and ice-water only remains to be 
mentioned, and the dinner is before you. Never 
was there a more contented dinner party. The 
house being set down in a wood, and built of 
stone, seemed to banish the sultriness of the 
air, and cool fragrance took its place. The 
afternoon passed in pleasant chat over the fruit, 
and Ronald thought he had never before fallen 
in with such delightful people. 

Toward evening, Mrs. Beresford, Mrs. Lacy, 
and Ronald walked to the sandy river-bank, 
where, seated beneath the arbor, they watched 
the sunset on the water, and the evening clouds 
stealing up in bright, voluminous pinnacles. It 
was not until those clouds began to assume a 
dark and lowering aspect, that Mrs. Beresford 
bethought herself of the necessity of going home. 
But Mrs. Lacy would not listen to such a propo¬ 
sition for a moment, and when Josephine sum¬ 
moned them to tea, it was decided that they 
should remain for at least one day more—a 
decision much to Ronald's satisfaction. 

The expected storm passed over, and the 
olouds scattered before a brisk, cool wind, which 
soon again lulled, and left the warm summer 
mists to steal up and veil the bright moon. It 
was a night for sitting silent to enjoy the damp, 
cool fragrance of the woods, and listen to the 
mirth of the insects. 

I must expressly state here that I do not 
allude to the “bragging” of mosquitoes. Their 
“ day” does not come so early in the season, and 
exemption from their annoyance was one of the 
most highly appreciated pleasures of this love¬ 
liest of evenings—at least by the Lacys', who 
being greatly tormented, knew the pleasure of 
relief. 

The evening passed in relating anecdotes of 
western and northern life, in reminiscences of 
the old friends, and in singing. Ronald was 
charmed to find that he could sing several duetts 
with Josephine, and as there are few pleasures 
to be compared to being thus in beautiful har¬ 
mony with another, the time sped on joyous 
wings for him—perhaps for them both. 

Of course, this was too pleasant to last long. 
Mrs. Beresford, quite fatigued by the unusual 
exertions of the day, retired early; Ronald, of j 


course, followed her example, that he might Mt 
detain Mrs. Lacy and Josephine. He sat by his 
window, (for after his long day-sleep, and even¬ 
ing of excitement, he could cot think of slumber) 
until the noisy insects sank into the hash of 
midnight, and then until they awoke again at 
dawn, not thinking, but dreaming, true mid¬ 
summer night’s dreams of some fairy-like exist¬ 
ence—all bliss. 

Ronald had not often been up and abroad is 
the country early enough to hear the first joyous 
burst of song from the awakening birds, so that 
this morning, from the time, in the purple dawu, 
when the first little chirping-bird began its pro¬ 
longed twitter, until the air fairly rang with 
the jubilee at sunrise, he listened in delighted 
silence. The first ray darting across the river 
seeming to bring with it a stir of cool air, loaded 
with clover perfume, the slight shade of misti¬ 
ness on the bluffs, and the sparkle of the be¬ 
dewed forest leaves, were novel charms to him. 
With a swelling, greedy heart, he leaned out to 
take it all in at once, to get as much as possible 
of it, and by so doing, he saw Josephine in the 
garden below gathering radishes with an intonfi- 
ness that displeased him. 

“Good morning, Miss Josephine. Don’t you 
ever stop working to admire all this beauty? It 
seems to me a new, strange, and enc h antin g 
revelation.” 

“Perhaps not so new to me as to yon,” 
Josephine answered, looking np brightly. “But 
I give a glanoe around now and then, when I 
have time.” 

“Prosaic, after all I” thought Ronald, “but 
at any rate natural, and not sentimental.” 

In a few moments he was by her side, saying, 
“ I have not closed my eyes to-night, but have 
for once been sincerely nature's worshipper. I 
am in love with her solemn, veiled beauties. 
Last night was like a fairy dream to me.” 

“It was mid-summer's night; Sh&kspeare and 
Mendeloohn have consecrated it to fairies.” 

“And this bright garden continues the delu¬ 
sion with you for enchanted princess.” 

“Oh, no. Please just now to consider me hi 
quite a different light—that of the steward of 
a large family in the predicament of ha^ag 
nothing to give it to eat. We have no bread hr 
breakfast, and children are such unreasonable 
creatures as to want to eat even on suoh a 
morning as this. The enohanted princess also 
feels decidedly hungry, and can’t help hcnelf 
without your aid.” 

“I shall be delighted to be of any service.” 

He received directions how to find the boat, 
row aoross the river, oatch the pony, at pasture 
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on the bluffs, and go to the Tillage baker’s. 
He hastened through the garden, and plunged 
blithely into the woods. Josephine looked after 
him, as if she also longed to spring and bound 
in the buoyant morning air, but almost instantly 
the expression changed to one of alarm, as she 
heard a sudden exclamation, and then an attack 
upon something with stones. 

Hastening to the spot, she found that Ronald 
had been bitten by a copper-head, a snake by 
some considered more deadly than a rattle-snake, 
and more treacherous, since it gives no warning. 
He had killed the reptile, and though his foot 
pained him acutely, was examining his foe, quite 
unaware of his danger, having never heard of 
such a creature. 

Josephine’s pale face first apprized him of his 
peril. 

“Is it so poisonous?” he said. 

“Take off your boot instantly,” she replied; 
“or no—stand perfectly still—do not make the 
slightest movement you can help—don’t draw a 
deep breath to send the blood faster through 
your veins. K Support yourself by the tree while 
I take your boot off, and give me your hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

Ronald would not suffer her to remove his 
boot, but he saw that his refusal caused her so 
much alarm, that he kept as still as possible 
while she tied his handkerchief as tightly as she 
had strength to draw it, above his ankle. 

Running hastily to the house, she summoned 
her mother, who brought some table salt for him 
to take. 

“Now,” said Josephine, firmly, “you must 
let me suck out the poison.” 

Ronald indignantly refused. 

“Will you lose your life for a foolish scruple?” 

“You shall not do it,” Ronald replied. 

“I run no risk, the poison is harmless in the 
mouth.” 

“I cannot think of permitting it,” he still 
answered, and Josephine anxious not to excite 
him by entreaty, then said, 

“There is a very painful alternative which 
gives a chance of relief, but to apply it, you 
must walk to the house, and I am afraid that 
will send the poison through your whole system.” 

“No blood will get into or out of the limb, 
your bandage is almost amputating,” Ronald 
answered, with a smile. 

He walked to the house, and was by Josephine’s 
directions—for her mother was almost senseless 
from fright, and Mrs. Beresford not yet awake— 
seated in a cool place, while with hot irons held 
near to the wound, she extracted the poison. 

It was indeed a most excruciatingly punful 


remedy, but Josephine pursued it with energy, 
and for a long time Ronald bore it heroically. 
The pain from the poison and the hot irons at 
last urged from him the exclamation, between 
his clenched teeth, 

“Will not that do?” 

She looked up at his countenance, as she 
kneeled by him, and shook her head firmly, 
when she saw there the effects of the poison. 
She continued to anoint with oil, and hold the 
scorching iron near the wound, while the per¬ 
spiration rolled down her patient’s ashy face, 
and his form trembled with agony. Again he 
gave way to a smothered exclamation, and the 
words, 

“Be merciful, good Miss Josephine!” 

“Be a man,” she said, with stern command, 
though more as if saying, “Be a woman” to 
herself, for the pain it gave her to persist 
was evident in her pale, compressed lips, that 
smothered down every weak, womanly longing 
to yield. She did not lessen her efforts until 
she looked up with anxious care and saw that 
Ronald was fainting. 

Telling her mother to give him a few drops of 
brandy, and leaving directions for his further 
treatment, she hastily set out to procure a 
physician. 

When Ronald revived he felt much better. 
The sense of fulness, almost to bursting, had 
left his head, and he was well enough to look 
around for his energetic nurse. 

“There she is.” said her mother, guessing his 
thoughts, “you can see her on the opposite 
shore. She has gone for the doctor.” 

Ronald languidly watched her as she pulled 
the boat up on the sand in desperate haste, and 
then climbed the bluff. He saw her approach 
a shaggy little pony, with persuasively extended 
hand and cautious slowness. The animal suf¬ 
fered itself to be caught and bridled. In a 
moment she was seated upon his back, gallop¬ 
ing, regardless of having no saddle, at furious 
speed toward the village, which was about two 
miles distant. Ronald could see her but for one 
short minute, and as soon as she was out of 
sight he began to feel a thousand fears for her 
safety. 

He was somewhat reassured by her mother’s 
unconcern, and he made an effort to ask if she 
was safe. 

“Yes, Josie, poor child, has had to learn 
strange things for a girl. She has to be both 
son and husband to me.” 

It was not long before the boat was descried 
crossing the river with two persons in it, and 
when the doctor arrived, he declared Ronald out 
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of danger, saying, proudly, that his “brave little 
disciple’* had saved a life that morning. He 
looked about for her he was praising, but his 
brave little disciple was having a good cry in 
her own room, and tormenting herself with the 
doubt that she had given one shade more pain 
than was necessary. 

It was some weeks before Ronald left the 
island, for he took advantage of every pretext 
to linger. In a letter to his sister, he wrote as 
follows: 

“You remember my ideal of a wife? Well, I 


have found the embodiment of it, and if she 
will only listen to me, I shall be more happy 
than I ever dared hope. I must confess, though, 
that she rides horses bare-back, climbs trees, 
rowB a boat, and handles pistols—all trifles either 
done or let alone—for she is truly a sweet, 
delicate, gentle, noble-minded, common Muse 
woman.” 

“Oh,” said his sister, “Ronald has gone and 
proposed to a horrible, strong-minded woman 
after all, and I am likely to have her for a 
sister-in-law!” 


THE BRIGHT HOURS ARE HASTING. 


BT ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


The bright, bright hours are hasting, 
Are hasting fast away; 

And Summer’s bloom is wasting, 

Is wasting every day. 

The sweet, sweet flowers have perished, 
Have perished from our sight; 

As those our love has cherished 
Are lost in Death’s dark night. 

The gay, gay birds are winging 
Their flight to other lands; 

No more with music ringing, 

The grove all voiceless stands. 

The wild, wild winds are sighing 
With plaintive tones along, 

The lonely streams replying 
Gives forth a mournful song. 


The dark, dark clouds are sweeping 
With dusky wings the sky. 

Their broad, dim shadows creeping 
With noiseless footsteps by. 

Oh! sad, sad art thou, Autumn! 

Thou tellest of decay. 

And Nature’s glowing beauties 
All pass with thee away. 

Yet I love, love well this season. 
With fading glories crowned, 

For tho pensive beauty breathing 
From everything around. 

And its skies, its skies are dearer 
Though half arrayed in gloom. 
Than e’er when softer, clearer, 

They bend o’er Summer’s bloom. 


LOYE-LINES. 

BY EMMA HOWELL. 


My life’s so strangely linked with thine, 
So sweetly linked, I’ll ne’er repine, 

Thy woman’s strength has doubled mine; 

My weakness stands 
All panoplied to bear or fight 
By thy dear hands. 

Yes! life is brighter, happier far 
To spirits joined as we two are; 

And one more lovely than the star 
By poets blessed, 

Ere the last lingering twilight ray 
Fades from the West. 

Oh, happy hour when lovers meet! 

And I, low bending at thy feet, 

Entwine within my arms complete 


Earth’s choicest treasure, 

And quaff rich draughts of happiness, 

In amplest measure. 

Aye, come what will, I’ll not despair, 

For every grief w’ith thee I’ll share, 

And gentle words will banish care. 

Heaven help us twain! 

And give us patient hearts to bear 
Life’s keenest pain. 

Beloved! pressing cheek to cheek, 

I deem all other language weak, 

Our deepest thoughts we may not speak; 

Thou knowest right well 
My heart's full meaning—I'll not break 
The silent spell. 
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BT OHABLES J. PETBB80X. 


The first of English female poets, living or 
dead, is Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Her hand¬ 
ling of the language is masterly. Her imagina¬ 
tion is pure and high. Her descriptions paint 
the scene so vividly that the reader actually 
seems to behold it. The affluence of her learning 
is such, that the most ordinary objects become 
transfigured by it, as in the “Paradise Lost’* 
of Milton. Her skill as an artist is wonderful. 
Nor is she deficient in the more obvious qualities 
of the poet. Her perception of melody, though 
less fine than that of Tennyson, is unusually 
delicate. When the occasion demands it, she 
can melt with tenderness, glow with indignation, 
or prostrate herself in the fervor of religious 
adoration. She is eminently thoughtful. So 
masculine, indeed, is she in this particular, 
that some critics have considered her cold and 
statuesque. But it is the coldness, if coldness 
there is, of colossal strength. What Michael 
Angelo was among painters, that she is among 
the female poets. In proportion to the intel¬ 
lectual development of the reader, will be his or 
her pleasure in the perusal of Mrs. Browning. 
Praise like this may seSlli exaggerated to some. 
But a few of her best poems will show that we 
are justified in our commendation. 

We open the volume at “Cowper’s Grave.” 
In this poem there is a depth of feeling, as pro¬ 
found as in the most passionate of Byron’s. Yet, 
even in its heart* wr^ng tones, good taste is 
never offended, as is too often the case with 
the latter. She never sinks into bombast, all is 
real emotion. As a masterly exposition of Cow¬ 
per’s peculiar kind of insanity, the poem has a 
psychological value apart from its other merits. 
It offers as clear an elucidation of his condition 
as any, or all of the essays which have been 
multiplied upon the subject. It brings up before 
11 s the actual Cowper, tossing on his fevered bed 
in the harrowing visions of insanity, or haunted 
by the terror of coming madness, from which he 
seeks in vain to flee. The poem has the melan¬ 
choly cadence of wind among the pines, in a hill¬ 
side grave yard, as the winter night shuts in. 

“It is a place where poets crowned may feel the 
heart’s decaying— 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid 
their praying: 

Tet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, 
languish! 


Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she 
gave her anguish. 

Oh, poets! from a maniac’s tongue, was poured the 
deathless singing! 

Oh, Christians! at your cross of hope, a hopeless 
hand was clinging! 

Oh, men! this man in brotherhood, your weary paths 
beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he tanght you peace, and died 
while ye were smiling! 

And now, what time ye all may read through dim¬ 
ming tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the 
glory, 

And how, when one by one, sweet sounds and 
wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face because so broken 
hearted; 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high 
vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker 
adoration: 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good 
forsaken; 

Named softly, as the household name of one whom 
God hath taken. 

With quiet sadness and no gloom, I learn to think 
upon him, 

With meekness, that is gratefulness to God whose 
Heaven had won him— 

Who suffered once the madness-oloud, to His own 
love to blind him; 

But gently led the blind along where breath and 
bird could find him; 

And wrought within his shattered brain, such quick 
poetic senses, 

As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious 
influences! 

The pulse of dew upon the grass, kept his within its 
number; 

And silent shadows from the trees refreshed him 
like a slumber. 

Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to share 
his home-caresses, 

Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tender¬ 
nesses: 

The very world, by God’s constraint, from false¬ 
hood’s ways removing, 

Its women and its men became beside him, true and 
loving. 

But while, in blindness he remained unconscious of 
the guiding, 

And things provided came without the sweet sense 
of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, though phrenzy 
desolated— 

Nor man, nor Nature satisfy, whom only God 
created! 

Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother while 
she blesses 
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And drops upon his burning brow, the eoolneBS of; 
her kisses; 

That turns his fevered eyes around—* My mother! ; 
where's my mother?'— 

As if such tender words and looks could come from j 
any other! 

The fever gone, with leaps of heart, he sees her ; 
bending o’er him; 

Her face all pale from watchful love, the unweary 
love she bore him!— 

Thus, woke the poet from the dream, his life's long 
fever gave him, 

Beneath these deep pathetio Eyes, which closed in 
death, to save him! 

Thus? oh, not thus! no type of earth eould image 
that awaking, 

Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs, 
round him breaking, 

Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body 
parted; 

But felt tho*e eye* alone, and know * My Saviour! 
not deserted!' 

Deserted! who hath dreamt that when the cross in 
darkness rested. 

Upon the Victim’s hidden face, no love was mani¬ 
fested? 

What frantio hands outstretched have e'er the 
atoning drops averted, 

What tears have washed them from the soul, that 
one should be deserted? 

Deserted! God could separate from His own essence 
rather: 

And Adam's sins have swept between the righteous 
Son and Father; 

Yea, once, Immanuel's orphaned cry, his universe 
hath shaken— 

It went up single, echoless, ‘ My God, I am for¬ 
saken !' 

It went up from the Holy's lips amid his lost crea¬ 
tion, 

That, of the lost, no son should use those words of 
desolation; 

That earth's worst phrensies, marring hope, should 
mar not hope’s fruition, 

And I, on Cowper's grave, ehould see his rapture, 
in a vision!" 

We pa93 next to “The Cry of the Children.” 
This grand poem, which alternates from the blast 
of a trumpet to the hopeless cry of despair, has 
the factory and mining children of England for 
its theme. It is a passionate protest against the 
Mammon-worship of the age, or rather the sys¬ 
tematic cruelties to which that worship leads. 
There is the instinct of true art, in Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing's contrast between a spring morning in the 
fields, and the same morning as it appears to 
the weary children, imprisoned within the dron¬ 
ing, stifling factory. We quote these portions. 

“ Do ye hear the children weeping, oh, my brothers, ; 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers— 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows: 

The young birds are chirping in the nest; 


The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 

The young flowers are blowing toward the West— 
But the young, young children, oh, my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly!— 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 

«*»*»•*• 

* For oh/ say the children, * we are weary, 

And we cannot run or leap— 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 
For. all day, we drag our burden tiring. 

Through the coal-dark underground— 

Or. all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

‘For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 

Till our hearts turn—our heads, with pulses horning, 
And the walls turn in their places— 

Turns the sky in the high window blank sad 
reeling— 

Turns the long light that droppeth down the 
wall— 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all!— 
And all day the iron wheels are droning; 

And sometimes we could pray, 

•Oh, ye wheels,’ (breaking out in a mad moaning}- 
‘ Stop! be silent for to-day!' ” 

The conclusion is mournful as the moan of 
the sea, on a starless night, when the tempest 
begins to mutter. It is interpenetrated alio 
by a deep philosophy. Parts of it seem to be 
actually written with blood, wrung from the an¬ 
guished hearts of chil^gen. 

“And well may the children weep before you; 

They are weary ere they run; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun : 

They know the grief of man, but not the wisdom; 

They sink in man's despair, without its calm— 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom— 

Are martyrs, by the pang without the pain— 
Are worn as if with age, yet unretrievingly 
No dear remembrance keep— 

Are orphans of the earthly love and Heavenly: 

Let them weep! let them weep! 

They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see. 

For they mind you of their angels in their places 
With eyes meant for Deity; 

* How long,' they say, ‘ how long, oh, cruel Nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s 
heart— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, oh, our tyrants, 

And your purple shows your path; 

But the child's sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath !*" 

Those who deny to Mrs. Browning the “path* 
of tears,” who say she is cold and intellectual, 
should read her poem, “A Child Asleep.” 
not, we know, as intensely emotional as Mrs. 
Norton's address to the children from whom ike 
had been parted. But that too sad poem is 
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fall of the aroma of a broken heart; a heart, 
which has been trodden upon, and crushed, and 
whose agony rises up to make the Terse im¬ 
mortal ; and God forbid that any other woman, 
from now to the end of Time, should become a 
poet by such a living martyrdom! Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing's “A Child Asleep," does not rise to such a 
climax of agony. The subject, indeed, forbids 
it. Its sadness is more suggestive than real. 
Even when its allusions are of death, they come 
to us, like a sunset landscape in November, 
brimming through golden mist. We do not see 
the grave, we do not think of the coffined face, 
but instead we hear angels in the air, and Bee, 
far off, celestial visions. 

“ How he sleepeth! having drunken 
Weary childhood’s mandragore, 

From his pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures, to make room for more— 

Sleeping near the withered nosegay, which he pulled 
the day before. 

Nosegays! leave them for the waking: 

Throw them earthward where they grow: 
Dim are such beside the breaking 
Amaranths he looks unto— 

Folded eyes see brighter colors than the open ever 
do. 

Heaven-flowers, rayed by shadows golden 
From the palms they sprang beneath 
Now perhaps divinely holden, 

Swing against him in a wreath— 

We may think so from the quickening of his bloom 
and of his breath. 

Vision unto vision calleth. 

While the young child dreameth on : 

Fair, oh, dreamer, thee befalleth 
With the glory thou host won ! 

Darker wert thou in the garden, yestermorn, by 
Summer sun. 

We should see the spirits ringing 
Round thee—were the clouds away 
'Tis the child-heart draws them, singing 
In the silent-seeming clay— 

Singing ?—Stars that seem the mutest, go in music 
all the way. 

As the moths around a taper, 

As the bees around a rose, 

As the gnats around a vapor— 

So the spirits group and close 
Round about a holy childhood, as if drinking its 
repose. 

Shapes of brightness overlean thee, 

With their diadems of youth 
On the ringlets which half screen thee 
While thou smilest—not in sooth 
Thy smile—but the overfair one, dropt from somo 
ethereal mouth. 

Haply it is angels' duty. 

During slumber, shade by shade 
To fine down this childish beauty, 

To the thing it must be made, 

Ere the world shall bring it praises, or the tomb 
shall see it fade. 

Softly, softly! make no noises! 

Now he lieth dead and dumb— 

Now he hears the angels' voices 


Folding silence in the room— 

Now he muses deep the meaning of the Heaven- 
words as they come. 

Speak not! he is consecrated— 

Breathe no breath across his eyes: 

Lifted up and separated 
On the hand of God he lies, 

Id a sweetness beyond touching—held in cloistral 
sanctities. 

Could ye bless him—father—mother? 

Bless the dimple in his cheek ? 

Dare ye look at one another, 

And the benediction speak ? 

Would ye not break out in weeping, and confess 
yourselves too weak ? 

He is harmless—ye are sinful— 

Ye are troubled—he, at eaeo: 

From his slumber, virtue winful 
Floweth outward with increase— 

Dare not bless him ! but be blessed by his peace— 
and go in peace." 

“The Cry of the Human" is pervaded with a 
deep religious philosophy. We owe this noble 
strain to the Christian as much as to the woman 
or the poet. The very spirit of the gospels 
breathes in its every line. Never before, out of 
Holy Writ, has the lesson been more forcibly told, 
that, while in prosperity we forget our Maker, 
in adversity we fly to him. Alas I that it should 
be so true, that the lips which cry, “God be piti¬ 
ful," rarely say, “God be praised." But to the 
poem. 

“ * There is no God/ the foolish saith— 

But none, 1 There is no sorrow / 

And Nature oft, the cry of faith, 

In bitter need will borrow : 

Eyes which the preacher could not school, 

By wayside graves are raised ; 

And lips say, 1 God be pitiful,' 

Who ne’er said, 1 God be praised.' 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

The tempest stretches from the steep 
The shadow of its coming ; 

The beasts grow tame, and near us creep, 

As help were in the human: 

Yet, while the cloud-wheels roll and grind, 

We spirits tremble under!— 

The hills have echoes; but we find 
No answer for the thunder. 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

The battle hurtles on the plains— 

Earth feels new scythes upon her: 

We reap our brothers for the wains, 

And call the harvest—honor— 

Draw face to face, front line to line, 

One image all inherit— 

Then kill, curse on, by that same sign, 

Clay, clay—and spirit, spirit. 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

The plague runs festering through the town— 
And never a bell is tolling ,* 

And corpses, jostled 'neath the moon, 

Nod to the dead-cart’s rolling: 

The young child calleth for the cup— 

The strong man brings it weeping; 

The mother from her babe looks up, 

And shrieks away in sleeping. 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 
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The plague of gold strikes far and near— 

And deep and strong it enters: 

This purple chimar which we wear. 

Makes madder than the centaur’s. 

Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange; 

We cheer the pale gold-diggers— 

Each soul is worth so much on ’Change, 

And marked, like sheep, with figures. 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

The curse of gold upon the land, 

The lack of bread enforces— 

The rail-cars snort from strand to strand, 

Like more of Death’s White Horses! 

The rich preach * rights’ and future days, 

And hear no angel scoffing: 

The poor die mute—with starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the offing. 

Bo pitifhl, oh, God 1 

We meet together at the feast— 

To private mirth betake us— 

We stare down in the wine-cup, lest 
Some vacant chair should shake us ! 

We name delight, and pledge it round— 

* It shall be ours to-morrow!’ 

God’s seraphs! do your voices sound 
As sad in naming sorrow ? 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

We sit together, with the skies, 

The steadfast skies, above us: 

We look into each other's eyes— 

'And how long will you love us?’ 

The eyes grow dim with prophecy, 

The voices, low and breathless— 

* Till death us part!’—oh, words to be 
Our best for love the deathless! 

Be pitiful, dear God! 

We tremble by the harmless bed 
Of one loved and departed— 

Our tears drop on the lips that said 
Last night, ‘Be stronger hearted! 

Oh, God—to clasp those fingers close, 

And yet to feel so lonely !— 

To see a light on dearest brows, 

Which is the daylight only ! 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

The happy children come to us, 

And look up in our faces: 

They ask us—was it thus, and thus, 

When we were in their plaoes ? 

We oannot speak :—we see anew 
The hills we used to live in; 

And feel our mother’s smile press through 
The kisses she is giving. 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

We pray together at the kirk, 

For mercy, mercy, solely— 

Hands weary with the evil work, 

We lift them to the Holy! 

The corpse is oalm below our knee— 

Its spirit, bright before Thee— 

Between them, worse than either, we— 

Without the rest or glory! 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

We leave the communing of men, 

The murmur of the passions; 

And live alone, to live again 
With endless generations. 

Are we so brave ? The sea and sky 
In silence lift their mirrors; 

And, glassed therein, our spirits high 
Recoil from their own terrors. 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 


We sit on hills our ehildhood wist. 

Woods, hamlets, streams, beholding: 

The sun strikes, through the farthest mist, 

The city’s spire to golden. 

The city’s golden spire it was. 

When hope and health were strongest. 

But now it is the church-yard grass. 

We look upon the longest. 

Be pitiful, oh, God! 

And soon all vision waxeth dull— 

Men whisper, ‘ He is dying:’ 

We cry no more, ‘ Be pitiful!’ 

We have no strength for crying: 

No strength, no need! Then, Sool of mine. 
Look up and triumph rather— 

Lo! in the depth of God’s Divine, 

The Son adjures the Father— 

Bm pitiful, oh, God !" 

We have alluded to the descriptive power of 
Mrs. Browning. In one of her longer poems, 
the “Rhyme of the Duchess May,” there is a 
scene, in which a horse and rider leaps from a 
castle wall; and so graphically is it delineated, 
that we hear the very snorting of the steed, and 
see his affrignted, blood-shot eye, as he is spurred 
to his death. The story of the poem is this. The 
Dnchess May, a heroine of old feudal times, is 
sought by her gnardian’s son, but loves another, 
with whom she finally elopes. The rejected 
suitor, with the grim baron, his father, gives pur¬ 
suit, but being too late to prevent the marriage, 
sits down to beleaguer the successful rival in his 
castle. Cooped up, week after week, in the 
narrow walls, the garrison at last begins to suffer 
from famine. Moved by the sight of innocent 
women and babes, the wives and children of his 
retainers, dying before his eyes, the husband 
resolves to sacrifice himself, in order to save 
their lives: and accordingly directs the steed, 
on which he had borne off the Duchess May, to 
be led up to the highest tower, intending to leap, 
with him, down below. The young wife, praying 
in her closet, hears the noise of the hoofs, and 
going out, learns, from the unwilling groom, her 
lord’s intention. The tale is rehearsed, while 
a chapel bell is tolling, and the “toll slowly,” 
coming in between the narrator’s words, fore¬ 
shadows, from the first, the tragedy. 

"Low she dropt her head, and lower, till her hair 
coiled on the floor— Toll 

And tear after tear you heard, fall distinct as any 
word 

Which yon might be listening for. 

‘ Get thee in, thou soft ladio!—here is never a place 
for thee! Toll tlowly. 

Braid thy hair and clasp thy gown, that thy beauty 
in its moan 

May find grace with Leigh of Leigh.' 

She stood up in bitter case, with a pale yet steady 
face— Toll tlotcly. 

Like a statue thunderstruck, which, though quivering, 
seems to look 

Right against the thunder-place.” 
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And she does not go in. She takes the rein 
herself, and leads the horse up the stair, the 
sagacioas steed following, “meek as a hound.” 
Attaining the battlement, her husband, who sus¬ 
pects her purpose, beseeches her to return; but 
she will not. Meekly, she says, she has done 
all his biddings; but this she cannot. If he 
dies, she will die. He leaps into “the selle,” 
or saddle, to escape from her; but she clings to 
his knee. She had ridden with him, she de¬ 
clares, as a happy, triumphant bride, when he 
came through the castle gate; and she will ride 
with him now, when he leaps from the castle 
wall. The crisis of the siege arrives, while he 
is still pleading; and she still refusing, with the 
heroic abnegation of a true woman. 

"Ho! the breach yawns into ruin, and roars up 
against her suing— Toll slowly. 

With the inarticulate din, and the dreadful falling 
in— 

Shrieks of doing and undoing! 

Twice he wrung her hands In twain; but the small 
hands closed again— Toll slowly. 

Back he reined the steed—back, back! but she 
trailed along his track, 

With a frantic clasp and strain ! 

Evermore the foeman pour through the crash of 
window and door— Toll slowly. 

And the shouts of Leigh and Leigh, and the shrieks 
of 'kill!' and 'flee!' 

Strike up clear the general roar. 

Thrice he wrung her hands in twain—but they 
closed and clung again— Toll slowly . 

Wild she clung, as one, withstood, clasps a Christ 
upon the rood, 

In a spasm of deathly pain. 

She clung wild and she clung mute—with her shud¬ 
dering lips half-shut— Toll sloicly. 

Her head fallen as in swound—hair and knee swept 
on the ground— 

She clung wild to stirrup and foot. 

Back he reined his steed, back-thrown on the slip¬ 
pery coping stone— Toll slowly. 

Back the iron hoofs did grind, on the battlement 
behind. 

Whence a hundred feet went down. 

And his heel did press and goad on the quivering 
flank bestrode. Toll slowly. 

'Friends, and brothers! save my wife! Pardon, 
sweet, in change for life— Toll slowly. 

But I ride alone to God!' 

Straight as if the Holy name did upbreathe her as a j 

flame— Toll sloicly. 

She upsprnng, she rose upright!—in hi* selle she sat 
in sight; 

By her love she overcame. 

And her head was on his breast, where she smiled as 
one at rest— Toll slowly. 

'Ring,' she cried, 'oh, vesper-bell, in the beech- 
wood's old chapelle! 

But the passing bell rings best.' 

They have caught out at the rein, whioh Sir Guy 
threw Ioobo— in vain— Toll slowly . j 


For the horse in stark despair, with his front hoofs 
poised in air, 

On the last verge, rears amain. 

And he hangs, he rocks between—and his nostrils 
curdle in— Toll slowly. 

And he shivers head and hoof—and the flakes of 
foam fall off; 

And his face grows fierce and thin! 

And a look of human woe, from his staring eyes did 
go-^- Toll slowly. 

And a sharp cry uttered he, in a foretold agony 
Of the headlong death below- 

And, ' Ring, ring—thou passing-bell,' still she cried, 
' i' the old chapelle!' Toll slowly. 

Then back toppling, crashing back—a dead weight 
flung out to wrack, 

Horse and riders overfell!" 

Keats’ “Ode To A Grecian Urn” has more of 
the true antique feeling, than any other, per¬ 
haps, in the English language. If there is a 
poem that rivals it, it is “The Dead Pan” of 
Mrs. Browning. This poem is founded on a tra¬ 
dition, mentioned in Plutarch, that, at the hour 
of the Saviour’s agony, a cry of “Great Pan is 
Dead,” swept across the waters in hearing of 
certain mariners, and simultaneously the Pagan 
oracles ceased, and were dumb forever after, 
while all their divinities perished. In a strain of 
high-wrought eloquence, mingled with irony, 
the poet invokes the gods of Greece; and such a 
gallery of classic portraits is to be found nowhere 
else in English verse. What grand scorn in the 
description of Jupiter’s Eagle, old and blind and 
desolate, and shivering in the cold! What sen¬ 
suous beauty in proud Juno on her golden bed! 
What a picture is that of the dead Venus, lying 
with the dead Loves huddled about her, “frore 
as taken in a snow-storm!” We have not space 
for the entire poem, but quote its opening 
stanzas. 


"Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 

Can yo listen in your silence? 

Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hide? In floating islands 
With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

In what revels are ye sunken, 

In old Ethiopia? 

Have the Pygmies made you drunken, 
Bathing in mandragora. 

Your divine pale lips that shiver, 

Like the lotus in the river? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Do ye sit there still in slumber, 

In gigantic Alpine rows? 

The black poppies out of number 
Nodding, dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine— 

And so kept alive and fine? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Or ile crushed your stagnant corses, 
Where the silver spheres roll on, 
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Stung to life by centrio force* 

Thrown like rays out from the sun?— 
While the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters? 

Great Pan is dead. 

* a * * * * 

Jove, that right hand is unloaded, 
Whence the thunder did prevail; 

While in idiocy of godhead, 

Thou art staring the stars pale! 

And thine eagle, blind and old, 

Roughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Where, oh, Juno, is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread! 

Will they lay, for evermore, thee, 

On thy dim, straight golden bed ? 

Will thy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Ha, Apollo! Floats his golden 
Hair, all mist-like where he stands; 
While the Muses hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands? 
'Neath the clanging of thy bow, 

Niobe looked lost as thou! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Shall the casque with its brown iron, 
Pallas' broad blue eyes, eclipse— 

And no hero take inspiring 
From the God-Greek of her lips? 
'Neath her olive dost thou sit, 

Mars the mighty, cursing it? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Bacchus, Bacchus! on the panther 
He swoons—bound with his own vines 
And his Maenads slowly saunter, 

Head aside, among the pines, 

While they murmur dreamingly— 


* Evohe—ah—evohe— !* 

Ah, Pan ia dead. 

Neptune lies beside the trident, 

Dull and senseless as a stone: 

And old Pluto deaf and silent 
Is cast out into the sun. 

Ceres smileth stern thereat— 

<We all now are desolate- * 

Now Pan is dead. 

Aphrodite! dead and driven 
As thy native foam, thou art. 

With the cestus long done heaving 
On the white calm of thy heart! 

At Adonia! At that shriek. 

Not a tear runs down her cheek— 
j Pan, Pan is dead. 

\ And the Loves we used to know from 

One another—huddled lie, 

Frore as taken in a snow-storm. 

Close besido her tenderly— 

As if each had weakly tried 
Once to kiss her as he died. s 

Pan, Pan is dead.” 

Mrs. Browning is not without faults. The 
metres she sometimes uses are so artificial that 
the reader’s attention is distracted from the 
thought. Her rhymes are frequently so fsr- 
fetched as to produce a similar result 
sometimes forgets the poet in the dialectiesa. 
She is, perhaps, too uniformly sad. But, neitr- 
theless, her superiority cannot be disputed over 
other female poets in the language. Her “Css 
Guidi Windows,” alone, would render her im¬ 
mortal. We regret that our space does w* 
allow us, at present, to consider that grand pew- 
But it deserves a paper by itself. 


S T A N Z 

B1 WILLIAM RODERI 

How beautiful the forest trees , 

Expand their branches high, \ 

With rich and varied verdure clothed, \ 

Beneath fair Summer's sky. t 

The sturdy oak, the king of trees— ! 

The elm renowned for grace, 

With weeping willows softly shade 
The Indian's burial place. 

The locust and the sweet hawthorn 
Their fragrance breathe around, 

The honeysuckle with the vine 
Trail low upon the ground; 

The fox-glove and the bright blue-bell, 

The rose and lily fair, 

Expand their petals to the sun, 

And bloom to perish there. 


^ s. 

K LAWRBNG B. 

How pleasant are the hours w© pass 
Beneath the grateful shade. 

Where daisies and cool violets 
Bloom sweet within the glade. 

For Nature in each varied form 
Is beautiful and free, 

And golden lessons may be learned 
From stream, and flower, and tree. 

Fair morn, with all its wealth of light 
Soft streaming o’er the world. 

Or sunset, with its changing skies 
Of purple and of gold, 

Or mid-day, when the flocks retire 
To streams and shady fields. 

To Nature’s fondest votary 
A sense of rapture yields. 
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THE MAIDEN'S SACRIFICE. 


BT MART L. MEANT. 


The evening was one of the loveliest of mid- j 
summer. Softly the silvery moonbeams lighted 
up each object, and the light breeze that had 
sprung up at sunset was all the more welcome 
from the sultry heat of the day just closed. j 

Mrs. Danville sat at her parlor window looking 
occasionally out upon the now silent street, or 
turning a glance of maternal love and pride upon 
the fair boy by her side, who at her request was 
repeating an evening hymn in the soft, artless 
aocents of childhood. The balmy beauty of the 
hoar seemed to bring holy thoughts to both 
mother and child, and after the hymn was ended 
they conversed as a pious mother and a thought¬ 
ful child will, of heavenly things. 

There was another occupant of the room, a 
gentleman named Sidney Campbell, the lover of 
Mrs. Danville’s only sister, for whom he was now 
waiting, that they might enjoy an evening walk 
together. He had been sitting at the other win¬ 
dow, and his presence seemed forgotten by Mrs. 
Danville, whom, however, he was attentively 
observing. At length, as mother and child re¬ 
lapsed into thoughtful silence, he rose and ap¬ 
proaching them, stood regarding the child in 
Bilence, as with his sunny head upturned he 
gazed yearningly on the starry sky, with that 
Btrange intensity of expression seen only in 
rarely gifted children. 

“Is it well, think you, my dear madam, 1 ’ saidT 
Mr. Campbell, at last, “is it well to imprint 
those ideas on the impressible mind of child¬ 
hood? Why not rather allow him to grow up 
in the merry thoughtlessness of his age, than 
Bhadow his bright spirit by dwelling on such 
themes?” 

“The shadow will not rest upon it long,” was 
the mild reply, “it will pass away, but not with 
it, I trust, the thought that caused it. ’Tis 
because childhood is, as you say, so impressible, 
that I strive to imprint on my boy’s heart and 
mind thoughts, which, though scarcely compre¬ 
hended now, may return to him in after years, 
when perhaps I shall have passed from earth, 
and strengthen him against temptation. Qod 
alone knows what path my Alfred may have to 
tread, but ’tis my duty to prepare him from his 
earliest years as well as I can, to tread it so that 
he may reach the heavenly goal at last.” 


“And this you think to do by filling his mind 
with vague speculations, for which there will be 
time enough by-and-bye, if he choose thus to 
waste it on such objects. ’Tis a pity to weaken 
thus the judgment of a precious child.” 

He spoke seemingly more to himself than to 
his companion, who looked up at him quickly 
with marked surprise on her mild face. 

“I am at a loss how to understand your words, 
Mr. Campbell,” she said, gravely. “You are not, 
surely, an Infidel or Atheist—yet your language 
would seem indicate as much.” 

He did not reply for a moment, till perceiving 
that she still kept her eyes upon him with anxious 
interest, he slowly replied, 

“I am not an Infidel. I believe in a Creator , 
for it is absurd to suppose that the world was the 
work of chance. But what you call revealed re* 
ligion I regard as a fable; I never could believe 
in its puerile mysteries.” 

Mrs Danville’s countenance fell, and her voice 
was sad when she again spoke. 

“A while ago you asked me if I had any 
objection to your winning my sister’s love, I said 
1 no,* not thinking of this obstacle.” 

He interrupted her hastily. “Surely you 
would not now object to me because I am not 
a religious man ?” 

“I must, and so I think Ella will.” 

“Not if she loves me as'I hope she does—Ella 
is no bigot.” 

A slight sigh startled both, and looking up 
they beheld the object of their remarks standing 
close by. 

“Why, Ella, when did you come into the 
room? I never heard you,” was her sister’s 
astonished exclamation. 

“I came while you were speaking of Alfred. 
You were both so interested that I did not like 

I to interrupt your conversation.” 

“That reminds me that ’tis near Alfred’s time 
for retiring,” said Mrs. Danville, and in another 
moment Sidney and Ella were alone. 

“You have changed your intention of taking 
a walk, I perceive,” he said, observing that she 
was laying aside her bonnet. 

“I shall remain at home this evening,” was 
the reply. 

I Sidney left the window, and drew her to the 
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sofa, where, after sitting a few moments in silent 
embarrassment, he began, 

‘‘You have heard my conversation with your 
sister, Ella—then you have learned that I had 
her permission to declare in words the love 
which you must long have been convinced was 
yours. I have fondly dreamed that yon could 
return the love that has been cherished in my 
heart from our first meeting. Can you, Ella ?” 

She was silent for a moment, then in e sad 
tone murmured, “I could have done so—but not 
now.” 

“Oh, Ella, loved one, say not so! Do not 
crush the happy dreams, the sweet hopes I have 
been indulging. Let not my want of religion 
estrange us, Ella, I will respect your princi¬ 
ples—never, never will I interfere in your pious 
duties.” 

“Sidney—Mr. Campbell, say no more; do not 
tempt me thus. Let this intervidlr, painful to 
us both, and—I can never be yours.” 

Ella rose as she spoke. Her voice was low 
and tremulous, and the bright moon that Bhone 
in through the window, revealed her face pale 
and bedewed with tears; but it revealed also the 
deep, earnest expression of her dark eyes that 
attested the sincerity of her words. The lover’s 
hopes fell as he met that glance, yet taking her 
hand in his he plead fervently, passionately that 
she would recall her cruel words; but in vain. 

“We must part, now and forever. “Fare¬ 
well,” was all she could trust herself to say, and 
withdrawing her hand glided from the room. 

“My poor sister!” murmured Mrs. Danville, 
as Ella, reaching her apartment, threw herself 
sobbing into her outstretched arms; and her 
own tears fell with those of the stricken girl on 
whom she gazed tenderly. She had observed 
with pleasure the growing attachment of her 
young sister for one she deemed every way 
worthy of her. Day after day that attachment 
bad been strengthening: now with her own band 
must she crush down the fond hopes of her 
heart, that heart so gentle, so tender, so unfit 
to wrestle with its long-cherished feelings at the 
stern command of duty. 

“You have, then, rejected Mr. Campbell, 
Ella?” inquired her sister, when Ella’s emo¬ 
tion had almost exhausted itself in weeping. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, as the tears again 
began to flow. 

“Don’t you think you have been too hasty, 
love, that you will regret this decision? I 
almost wish you had taken time for calm con¬ 
sideration. He is so noble, generous and high 
principled, I am sure he would make a devoted 
husband.” 


Ella made no answer; she was weeping silently 
now. 

“This want of religion is, I do believe, the 
only defect he has.” 

Mrs. Danville continued. “And yon might 
overcome that, Ella; you know the unbelieving 
husband is-” 

“Oh, sister, sister, do not you turn tempter!” 
interrupted Ella, hastily. “Do not echo the 
sophistries of my own too weak heart God 
will give me strength to bear this trial—to 
make sacrifice He requires.” 

And Ella fled from her sister, and sought re¬ 
fuge in her own chamber, there with prayer? 
and tears to implore the strength she sorely 
needed. Not in human sympathy, however dear 
and precious it may be, is the balm that can 
heal a wound like hers. He who alone knows 
the depth, the intensity of affection which ike 
young, guileless heart is capable of feeling, Ee 
alone can heal its wounds when desolate, cnukri 
and bleeding it seeks His promised aid. Ccas- 
lation came to Ella as she poured out her meek, 
trusting soul in supplication, and with it came 
also strength to complete her sacrifice. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Danville received 
a visit from the rejected lover. He came to im¬ 
plore her mediation. He told her that only for 
his unbelief Ella would be his, and he appealed 
to her Bisterly sympathy to lead Ella to look less 
seriously on this objection, to which her young, 
enthusiastic spirit gave too much weight, prompt¬ 
ing her to sacrifice at once his happiness and her 
own. Mrs. Danville, though looking on the “ ob¬ 
jection” in much the same light as Ella, yet 
remembering her drooping form and tearful face 
aB she had appeared that morning at breakfast, 
almost wished that Sidney might succeed in his 
suit; and seeking her young sister, she urged her 
to go down to the parlor where he was waiting 
to see her once more—only once. Ella raised 
her calm eyes with a look of gentle reproach. 

“ You wish me to go down, Catharine, that he 
may try yet again to shake my resolution. I 
will not expose myself to the temptation. Tell 
him we meet no more, but he shall ewer have 
my best wishes for his happiness, my prayer?. 
But alas! he values not prayers.” 

Mrs. Danville reluctantly delivered the mes¬ 
sage. Mr. Campbell heard it in silence, tba 
rising thanked her for her kind effort in hr 
behalf, shook her hand warmly and left cr 
house. A few hours after Ella received & 
following note: 

“I am about to leave the place, beloved * 
and cannot do so without at least penning s 
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farewell I may not speak. I will make no : 
farther attempt to shake the resolution which ; 
gives me irrepressible sorrow. But I think not; 
altogether of my own feelings—it grieves me to ; 
reflect that I have caused a blighting shadow to | 
fall on the heart which I had hoped to shield 
through life from every pang. May peace and 
happiness return to you my once loved—still 
loved Ella. Farewell. S. C.” 

Ella read the note in tearful silence: then 
placing it in her sister’s hand, with the simple 
words, “This is the end,” withdrew to struggle 
in solitude with her heart-grief—to breathe the 
prayers of a trusting spirit for herself, but far 
more for him. When she next appeared among 
the family Mrs. Danville observed her anxiously, 
and marveled how the young creature so bravely 
bore up against this suden blighting of her 
hopes. The fair face wore a touching expres¬ 
sion of past sorrow; the dark eyes drooped 
oftener beneath their long lashes; the clear, soft 
voice had a subdued cadence; but she mingled 
cheerfully in the domestic circle—her hours of 
happiness were given to her friends—her hours 
of grief, and many suoh she knew, were Bpent in 
solitude. 

Again it was a bright summer evening. Nearly 
three years had passed since the night that 
changed Ella Blair’s fate. She was sitting alone 
in the parlor recalling the crying scene of that 
night, when her sister entered with a letter just 
arrived. It was from a well known physician 

of the neighboring town of C-, stating that 

Sidney Campbell was at his house dying from ; 
the effects of an accident received while riding: 
and that his constant desire was that his friend 
Mrs. Danville would come to him and bring her ; 
sister, if they still lived together. He could j 
scarcely resign himself to die without seeing 
once more her whose image time and absence 
liad failed to banish. Dr. Powell urged Mrs. j 
Danville to comply with this request imme- ; 
dlately, and enclosed a note to Ella penned in ; 
trembling characters. 

“Come to me, my loved one! My heart is 
yearning to look on you once more. Ella, your 
prayers have been heard. I have learned to 
>rize the holy faith to which you sacrificed your 
ove. Come if you wish to give me the only 
«.rthly joy I now desire. But whether I see ; 
on ever again or not, my last prayer shall be ; 
:>r you. God bless you, my own beloved!” 

“Shall we go?” asked Ella, looking up through 
»ars of mingled joy and grief. 

“Certainly, Ella. You could not think of 
paying his last request. Let us hope that; 
Vox.. XXVIII.—25 


your ooming will drive the death-angel from 
his pillar.” 

And Mrs. Danville smiled brightly, for she 
was a firm believer in “love’s miracles,” and 
fully believed that the sight of Ella would give 
back health and strength to the dying lover. 

But one glance at the sadly changed face of 
Sidney Campbell, as she was ushered into his 
chamber, dispelled her pleasing fancies. The 
physician had impatiently expected them, for 
his almost unerring skill assured him that this 
day would be the last his patient would behold 
on earth. The invalid felt this also, but without 
regret Every wish was gratified on beholding 
Ella once more. 

She sat beside his couch, one hand imprisoned 
in his while he gazed unweariedly on her beau¬ 
tiful countenance, telling her, as his increasing 
weakness permitted him to speak, how he had 
been led t€ embrace the Faith he once had 
scorned. And her heart was full of gratitude 
to her heavenly Father as he finished. 

“I come, indeed, at the eleventh hour, but I 
humbly hope to be received by Him whose mercy 
is above all. He has made you the agent of my 
salvation, Ella, and I bless you for the refusal 
which has taught me a holier, better lovo than 
I then could know.” 

Ella left not the death chamber for the few 
remaining hours of his life. His last look was 
directed to her, his last audible words were a 
blessing on her as Bhe was kneeling in prayer 
for his parting spirit. 

Mrs. Danville’s grief was apparently greater 
than her sister’s. It seemed so hard that now 
that the only obstacle had been removed which 
had prevented a happy union, death should step 
in to place a final bar to her hopes of seeing Ella 
a blooming, joyous bride. She was sure that, 
bravely as the gentle girl had supported her first 
trial, she would sink under this new affliction. 

But Ella mourned the departed with a gentle, 
submissive sorrow, which was soothed by the 
recollection of his happy, Christian death. And 
once more at home in her sister’s house, she 
went about faithfully fulfilling her varied duties, 
with a spirit at once chastened and elevated by 
the reminiscences of the pa9t. 

As time passed on, Dr. Powell, who bad learned 
from his patient what had passed between him¬ 
self and Ella, and had looked on her with admi¬ 
ration, not only of her personal charms, but of 
her true, womanly nature, became a frequent 
visitor at Mrs. Danville’s, who remembering that 

her house was twenty miles from C-, came 

to the sagacious conclusion that all these visits 
portended something. She was wise enough to 
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“I hare found them at last,” he said, taking 
off-his wet overcoat, for it was sleeting violently 
without. “The mother has seen better days. 
She was almost distracted, when I entered the 
low, damp cellar, where there was not a bit of 
fire. Oh! Fanny, we don’t know what suffering 
there is, till it is brought to our very doors in 
this way.” 

Fanny drew him to the fire, and away from 
the bed, for the child had now fallen into a sweet 
sleep, which was undisturbed by dreams. “ He 
breathes naturally now,” she said. “The doctor 
was here at ten o’clock, and said that he was out 
of danger. Tell me all about them.” 

They shared their tears, Fanny and her hus¬ 
band, os the latter told a story of widowhood, 
sorrow, and destitution, such, alas! as is fur¬ 
nished only too often by our great cities. When 
the narrative was done, Fanny was a changed 
being. For the first time in her life, she had 
been brought face to face with real suffering; 
and she made a resolution, which she has since 
faithfully kept. 

The next day, the twenty dollars, which Fanny 
had designed for the collar, was laid out for the 
benefit of Mrs. Waters, the mother of the in¬ 
jured child. A neat, warmly furnished room 
was procured; a stove put up; and the sick lady 
moved into it. Groceries were placed in the 
cupboard; coal in the cellar; winter clothing 


purchased for the daughter;' and the family 
physician of the Hapgoods despatched to pre¬ 
scribe for the invalid. 

Nor did the benevolence of Fanny stop hew. 
When the mother had recovered, which she soon 
did, now that she had medical attendance aai a 
warm apartment, a little store was stocked fir 
her, so that she might earn her living. Bj this 
time, the injured child was well, and hadgoee 
home; and a merry household it was on Christ¬ 
mas Eve, when Mrs. Waters opened her skep, 
and ate her first supper in what seemed to her 
little ones a palace. 

Our readers would be surprised to know hot 
little money it took to do all this. Fanny had 
often wasted as much, in one season, on unneces¬ 
sary articles of dress: and there are many vto 
will peruse this tale, who have done the sane. 
Nor is it the last of her charities. Systemati¬ 
cally, since then, has she labored to deserve the 
divine words, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these, ye did not unto me.” 

Great and glorious is thy mission, Faxmj! 
The world is calling with her thousand voices, 
“Come!” But the desolate and the stricken 
the widowed and the fatherless, cry to thee alio; 
and verily! thou hast chosen the better part. 
Would to God, that, in this broad, hard world, 
more hearts might receive, like thee, the bap- 
# tism that shall make them whole. 


LET 


ME DIE ON THY BOSOM. 


BT SUSIE E. A. 8TEBBIXS. 


Let me die on thy bosom, 

My dearly loved friend, 

Then the cares of this life, 

And it troubles shall end; 

Let me breathe out my life, 

In its innocence there, 

*Ti8 my fond cherished wish, 
And my oft-whisper’d prayer. 

When the rose-tint of life, 

Shall have left my pole cheek, 
Let me hear thy sweat voice, 

In its kindly tone speak ; 

Let me feel thine own hand, 

On my feverish brow, 

Be the same to me then, 

As thou art to me now. 

When the last hour comes, 

And the pulses beat low, 

And the star of my life 
Fainter grows in its glow; 


Let my head on thy bosom 
Thus quietly rest, 

As I pass from this home. 

To the home of the blest. 

Let this ring on my finger 
Be buried with me, 

Tho’ this hand shall return 
To the dust, let it be; 

’Tis the pledge of our heart's 
True affection and love. 

Like the ring, there’s no end 
Of affection above. 

Let my ashes repose 
In some lowly made grave, 
Where the low-drooping willow 
In sadness shall wave; 
Transplant there the floVre 
I have cherished for years. 
And bedew them, dear friend, 
With thy fresh flowing tears. 
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CHILD-LIKE ALLIE. 


BT F. H. 8TAUFFE&. 


I was standing by the mirror, training my 
refractory curls into some appearance of neat* 
neds—in part to punish them for haring strayed 
so wantonly over the pillow during my restless 
slumber. They were beautiful locks—soft, curl¬ 
ing, and of a captirating golden hue. The fact 
that they were just the very setting to relieve 
an otherwise homely face—and that my brother 
Fred had declared them to be the very superla¬ 
tive of beauty—I give as an off set to the charge 
of egotism, which may already have resolved 
itself in the reader’s mind. And let me tell you, 
the opinion of such a fine, gallant, good-looking 
fellow as Fred, was worth a good deal! My 
thoughts were on him, now, as I stood before 
the mirror. In fact, it was on that very day, a 
year ago. that he had sailed from Europe. I 
was thinking it was time I had another letter 
from him, when the door opened, and cousin 
Allie bounded into the room. 

“Oh, Kate! what do you think?” cried the 
pretty girl, as she piroutted round the room— 
“a letter from cousin Fred!” 

“Oh, Allie, can it be?” I replied, my face 
reflecting the happiness upon her own—“I had 
just been thinking of Fred. Come, let us sit 
down and read it.” 

We both seated ourselves upon the sofa, and 
commenced perusing the letter. Allie threw her 
soft white arm around my neck, while her dark 
curls mingled in sweet contrast with the lighter 
ones of mine. 

A beautiful girl was Allie. Her dark, liquid 
eyes, so full of dreamy tenderness, beamed with 
almost spiritual beauty; and a hasty word or a 
touching incident would bring the tears to her 
eyes, the warm blush to her cheeks, and a sweet, 
imploring expression to her countenance. Sel¬ 
dom were the deep fringes of her eyelids lifted 
sufficiently to allow those with whom she con¬ 
versed, to mark the beautiful and fitting shadows 
of the deep and sweet emotions of her loving 
spirit. There was a quiet dignity and purity 
about the gentle girl that repulsed the most 
presuming. She was easy and unaffected, be¬ 
cause seeking to appear no higher nor better 
than she really was. Her look and manners 
were peculiarly winning in their tranquil, sub¬ 
dued gentleness; yet when this was occasionally 


laid aside for awhile, amid the inexpressible 
mirth of childish amusement, her laugh had the 
ringing melody which seems the musical essence 
of enjoyment. 

“Oh! how interesting!” cried the delighted 
Allie, as we pored over the manuscript—“oh! 
how I do love your brother Fred!” 

I started with agreeable surprise at this re¬ 
mark, and as I gazed up into her sweet, innocent 
face, and drank in the glory from those dark 
fascinating orbB that were so rarely unveiled, a 
thousand sweet emotions came welling up in'my 
bouI, and straining the dear, dear girl to my 
bosom, I covered her lips and cheeks with 
kiBses. 

“Dear cousin Allie,” I replied, “and Fred 
loves you in return.” 

“Oh! Kate, do you think so?” murmured that 
rich, musical voice, while her eyes flashed with 
renewed brilliancy. A moment afterward, a dark 
shadow passed over her fine features, and she 
added, in a low, mournful tone, “but he may 
forget me among the beautiful, the wealthy, and 
the gifted.” 

“No—no; never, Allie! I cannot bear to hear 
you talk so sorrowfully, or speak thus of my dear 
brother Fred. Few are more beautiful than your 
own sweet self—few wealthier in a loving, trust¬ 
ing disposition—few more talented or gifted. 
Believe me, Allie,” I continued, watching the 
light that again irradiated her features—“he 
loves you with all that fervency his generous, 
throbbing heart is capable of—and even now I 
feel and know that he is longing to see his * dear 
Allie' again—the ‘ little missionary, sunlight, 1 as 
he called you when you came to our saddened 
home, and with the magic power of your gentle¬ 
ness threw the Sunlight’ of happiness every 
where.” 

The tears stood in Allie's eyes, and pressing 
my hand with gratitude, she nestled her head 
upon my bosom, jrhile I read aloud to her the 
remainder of the letter—which in fact was a 
very pretty postscript of some length—and which 
made Allie's heart beat wildly against her bod- 
dice. It ran as follows: 


“P. S. My dear sister Kate, you may suppose 
that I have become by this time considerably 
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CHILD-LIKE ALLIE. 


* Frenchified’—and you no doubt imagine that, 
on my return, I will exclaim, after an attempt 
to speak good English, l Ah! machere , c'esl inutile; 
ce vilian Anglais me resit toujours au gosierV (* Ah! 
my dear, it is useless; this ugly English will stick 
in my throat!’) 

“Oh, my sister! How I wish I felt once more 
your soft, white arms around my neck, could 
hear the sweet murmur of your voice, or have 
your head, with its wealth of sunny hair, nestling 
confidingly on my bosom as of old; while I gazed 
down into the glorious depths of your eyes, 
growing softer and sweeter, beaming only for 
me, since we laid a fond, a loving, and a manly 
heart into the quiet grave! 

“OhI where may that blessed dream be 
sought, which can fling over the pensive evening 
of life the sunny brightness of its morning; 
which nourishes the heart’s young warmth 
through the successive lustres of passing years; 
feeds the unwasted spirit to its last flesh, and 
Beems extinguishable only by that power which 
stills the vital throb and quenches the etherial 
dame together? 

“The echo of the heart answereth, 'Rome? 
And I am coming home soon, my dear, dear 
sister. 

“I miss Alice as much as I do your sweet self. 
How is she? Growing more beautiful and cap¬ 
tivating every day, I suppose? Kate, I love 
Allie fondly, dearly. Oh, often when the quiet 
shades of evening gather around me, do I in¬ 
voluntarily murmur— 

“'Allie dear! 

Call thou me home! from thee apart 
Faintly and low my pulses beat, 

As if the life-blood of my heart 
Within thy own heart holds its rest, 

And flowereth only where thou art! 

Oh! call thou me home V 

“But I must draw my letter to a close. If you 
think Allie has ever more than a kind, cousinly 
thought for me, read her this postscript. I shall 
write again by the next steamer. In the mean¬ 
time, dear Kate, may the richest blessings of 
God and of your absent brother be with you. 

Fred Vernon.” 

Months passed on. Letter after letter came 
from Fred, but no further remark or inquiry 
about Allie. She seemed to bf forgotten. Allie 
tried in vain to bear up against it. I could not 
soothe her. Her cheeks grew wan, and the light 
dimmed in her eyes. Often would I place my 
hand upon them at night and find them swim¬ 
ming in tears. 

“I always knew it. I am not worthy of him,” 
she would murmur—“why should he care about 


such a poor, simple, unsophisticated girl as I?” 
And then in her despondency she would wring 
her hands, and cry as if her heart was breaking. 

Oh! how that sweet young girl loved—wor¬ 
shipped—adored! Hers was a love that defied 
all analjzis, a love of the higher and nobler 
order, a love that would, if unrequited, bear ha 
to the tomb! 

In his last letter, Fred wrote of having at last 
found such a woman as he would desire for his 
wife. Rich, talented, fascinating. Peerless in 
her beauty, winsome in her poetical conceptions, 
glorious in the power of her intellect. This was 
the crowning blow to the hopes of poor Allie. 

Fred came! More beautiful than ever in his 
manhood, more refined in the cast of his fea¬ 
tures, more intellectual in the flash of his eye. 
He clasped me fervently to his heart, pushed me 
backward and forward, seeming to notice every 
change in my features that absence had nude. 
Kissing my cheeks, and parting my golden curia 
from my forehead to press his loving lips there, 
he cried, 

“And where is Allie! my dear little Allie— 
the missionary, sunlight? I am dying to see 
her!” 

“Dying to see Allie?” I cried, vaguely: “then 
you love her, Fred ?” 

“Love her?” he asked, vehemently. 

I almost sank to the floor beneath the flash of 
his brilliant eyes. I felt that Allie was saved! 

I led the way up stairs. Allie was lying on 
the bed, and the dark circles around her eyes 
betrayed that she had been weeping bitwriy. 
Fred stole up and kissed her half-ported Jft 
The dear girl dreamily opened her eyes. 

“Allie—dear, gentle Allie!” cried *J bro¬ 
ther, “have you forgotten Fred ?— gov sea iter 
Fredf ” 

Allie looked up into his eyes. She stoadatd 
the lines of his deeply expressive face- She 
watched the finely chiseled lips, wreathing with 
love and delight. A gleam of trust and asur- 
ance lighted up her features for a moment, then 
throwing her arms wildly around him, she sob¬ 
bed until I thought her very heart would break. 

I put their hands together, with an expresmv? 
glance. Oh! what a beautiful couple they seewd 
to me as I stood off to view them. Fred, will 
his hair carelessly pushed back from his high, 
intellectual forehead; his features singularly 
handsome, refined, delicate, yet linked with a 1 
the nobleness of manhood! And child like AHA 
the flush sinking and rising to her temples, th 
pretty lips twitching deliciously, and the VeW 
silken lashes sleeping like a shadow oa he 
cheek, ever and anon raised to allow a glizupw 
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at those glorious orbs that when looked into 
made one strangely dream of heaven! 

Fred’s letter about having found one to love 
was all a ruse , to try Allie and myself. Allie 
and Fred were married. And now a sweet child 
of eight summers, that loves to call me “Aunty,” 
is carrying on the “Battle of Prague” with 
deafening effect on the piano; while another, 
with dimpled chin and laughing eyes, is thrust¬ 


ing its ohubby fist into my face, or pulling at 
my golden curls. Just such a baby as Aldrich 
sings of: 

“Have you not heard the poet tell 
How came the dainty babie Bell 
Into this world of ours? 

The gates of Heaven were left ajar; 

With folded hands and dreamy eyes 
She wandered out out of Paradise!” 


LINES, 

SUGGESTED UPON VISITING BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

BY MRS. JAMBS MATTOON. 


Hail ! blest memorial hail! 

Which Art and Knowledgo claim, 

It speaks a Nation's chivalry, 

And crowns a Nation’s fame. 

A record true thou art! 

Traced in the ambient air, 

To renovate the daring deeds 
Of spirit's hovering there. 

A Temple dear to Freedom’s shrine, 
Where fought a patriot band; 

The brightest star beneath whose light 
New England’s sons may stand. 

A chronicle, which brings to mind 
Those deeds of glory, power, 

Which no escutcheon e’er can blot, 
E’en in the darkest hour. 


Towering it stands a column high 
Among the pointed spires; 

To speak our warmest gratitude 
And kindle pure desires. 

May labor cease amid its toil, 

A roseate wreath to twine, 

To deck this messenger of joy 
As Liberty’s pure shrine! 

We trust that from maternal lips, 
E’en infancy may learn 

Tts noble purpose, and may age 
Cling to this cherished urn. 

The star of Peace first shed its ray 
Beneath this rock-bound dome; 

And here the sons of Liberty 
First hail’d a happy home. 


DECEMBER. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Another year, of hepe and fear, 
Hath sought that mystio land, 
Where days gone by and ages lie, 

A mighty, ghostly band! 

The days that sleep without the deep 
Lone sepulchre of years, 

To us now seem more like a dream 
Of sunshine and of tears. 

On Mem’ry’s track we wander back 
To view the haunted Past, 

And cannot fail to lift the veil 
That over it is cast, 

As if by chance a single glance 
Doth to our minds unfold. 

And to us brings a thousand things 
Too mournful to be told. 


Hopes cherished long a goodly throng, 
There crushed and buried lie, 

And joys that sped and dreams that fled, 
Like rainbows from the sky. 

We gaze on those who now repose 
Within the arms of death, 

And sadly weep o'er sorrows deep, 

That pass not like a breath. 

Thus on Time’s wings a thousand things 
We love and cherish here, 

Away are borne to that forlorn 
Sad sepulchre of years; 

And soon must we from earth set free, 
Within the cold tomb Blumber, 

Must go to rest with pulseless breast, 
Must join death’s silent number. 
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a partner, forsooth! I wouldn’t be a nUnt one, 
though, would I, Carry?” and her old, gay laugh 
rung clear, through the stillness of the after¬ 
noon. It had not died away, when a turn in our 
path disclosed to our view a gentleman, seated 
upon a fallen tree, busily engaged in sketching. 

Neither the artist, nor Georgy seemed sur¬ 
prised at the meeting; and a certain drooping of 
the eyelid, which had never been caused by 
Matthew Harvey, revealed the cause of her sud¬ 
den dislike for her father’s late partner. 

My friend’s usual nonchalance had deserted 
her, and it was with crimson cheek, and a low 
voice, that she introduced me to Walter Bailey. 

We were soon seated on the trunk of the fallen 
tree, which he had deserted, and he was making 
himself comfortable on Georgy’s plaid shawl, 
which he spread on the ground. 

I dearly liked a love affair, and when not 
busy on my own account, went into it heart and 
soul for my friends; so I begged the favor of 
looking over the artist’s sketch-book, and placed 
myself in such a way that Georgy could have no 
excuse for looking too. I really did not think 
the drawings had much merit, but I took a long 
while to criticise them; and when, at the end of 
half an hour, I glanced up, I found the shawl 
and the gentleman much nearer my companion’s 
feet than when I began. 

It was part of Mr. Bailey’s profession, I sup¬ 
pose, to study the beautiful, so he wa3 only fol¬ 
lowing his vocation, as he gazed so earnestly at 
Georgy’s face. I really think he must hav* 
known every curve in it, from the broad, low. 
Psyche-like brow, shaded by the rippling bUck 
hair, the full, soft eye, the delicately curved 
nostril, the sweet, almost infantile mouth, diva 
to where the dimpled chin, and rounded cheek, 
curved off into the stately, white throat. 

The artist’s arm was leaning on the tree, r-yy 
near to where the young girl sat. 

“Then let me speak to your father bet'cn? 
comes,” pleaded the gentleman, earnestly. 

“It’s too late; he’s coming to-day,” wa? the 
low reply, and the fingers that were arranging* 
wreath of scarlet maple leaves and purple *s«r 
about the crown of the round gardes isL 
trembled visibly. 

The most manoeuvring chaperone in the 


“There’s no use talking about it, Carry— I 
won’t marry my grandfather,” said Georgy 
Grant, the color deepening in her cheeks, as she 
stooped to gather a bunch of fern leaves and 
purple asters. 

I stopped in my walk, from astonishment. My 
friend Georgy had heretofore, with her habitual 
careless indifference, taken her marriage with 
Matthew Ilarvey as a matter of course. 

“But I thought you liked him, Georgy,” said 
I, apologetically. 

“No, I don’t,” was the curt reply, snatching 
some scarlet and yellow maple leaves to add to 
her aster and fern. 

An unaccountable gloom settled on my com¬ 
panion’s usually bright face. She did not seem 
disposed to say more, and I was afraid to 
question. 

We walked on some distance in silence, the 
haze of the gorgeous October afternoon around 
us; the stillness broken only by a falling chesnut 
burr, or startled rabbit; the turf beneath our 
feet, still green and elastic, and the few dropping 
leaves, circling slowly about us ere they touched 
the ground with their light footsteps. 

“Papa will never consent,” at length said 
Georgy, as if to herself. 

“Consent to what?” I inquired; but a new 
light was beginning to break upon me. 

“To my not marrying Mr. Harvey,” replied 
my friend. 

“And to your marrying some one else,” I said, 
willing to help her along, and gratify my own 
curiosity at the same time. 

A smile and a blush flitted over Georgy’s face, 
but she only replied, 

“I’ve refused Mr. Harvey twice already since 
we have been in the country.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, he won’t stay refused.” 

Her lips were half parted, as if for further 
confidence, but she only hummed through them, 
as she walked on, the air of “Love Not.” 

“I think Mr. Harvey would make an excellent 
husband,” I said, at last, endeavoring to bring 
back the conversation. 

“I hope you will marry him then, for I never 
shall,” retorted Georgy. “Because papa chose 
to withdraw from the firm, he must put me in for 
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could not have found another half hour’s excuse 
in that portfolio, so I let it drop from my lap to 
startle the loTers. 

The private conference was of course thus 
ended, and we soon rose to walk home, accom¬ 
panied as far as the lawn gate by Mr. Walter 
Bailey. 

Mrs. Grant was sitting on the piazza as we 
approached. A dissatisfied look shaded her 
usually round, good-humored face. 

“Georgy,” said she, as we seated ourselves on 
the piazza steps, “I do hope you will not en¬ 
courage that Mr. Bailey to walk home with you, 
if you happen to meet him, when Mr. Harvey is 
here.” 

“Why, what’s the harm, mother?” asked the 
daughter, picking at the fringe of her shawl, 
without looking up. 

“I do not think it is proper for a young lady, 
in your situation, to have a picture-making-man 
dragging after you all the time,” replied Mrs. 
Grant, with dignity. 

“My situation!” echoed Georgy, with such a 
comical glance at me, that I was forced to stoop 
to loosen the string of my gaiter, in order to 
hide an irresistible laugh. 

Mrs. Grant went on with her stitching, and 
Georgy sat gazing out steadily on the autumn 
landscape, but 1 suspect seeing nothing, except 
with her mind’s eye, but a tall, slight figure 
tarrying a sketch book and crayons, through 
hose enchanted woods. 

Presently Mrs. Grant looked up, and ex- 
laimed, “There comes Mr. Harvey, down the 
oad. Georgy, run down to the gate to meet 
im.” 

Georgy looked up suddenly. The sight of her 
irersary gave her strength. She laughed saucily, 
i she sung out, 

“There is an old'man comes over the lea, 

Ha, ha! but I won’t have him; 

Comes over the lea, to marry me, 

With his grey beard newly shaven.” 

“Georgy, how can you? I’m sure his beard 
’t grey, 19 said the literal Mrs. Grant. 

‘If it isn’t, it’s because he dyes it,” was the 
ort. 

\y this time, the person under discussion had 
ered the gate, and was slowly jogging toward 
house, on his sleek, round, brown cob. 

Isn’t he a picture, though?” queried my 
ad, whose thoughts seemed to run a good 
on pictures. 

pon approaching the house, Mr. Harvey had 
ently endeavored to make a favorable im- 
sion. He settled himself well in the saddle, 
w back his shoulders, straightened his legs, 


and only touched his stirrups with the ends of 
his boots, whilst he pinioned his arms against 
his sides very much like a trussed fowl. 

“What shall we do to take the stiffening out 
of him, Cad?” asked Georgy, watching him very 
much as a dog watches a cat upon whom he 
intends making an assault. 

But we had no time to concoct a plan, for Mr. 
Harvey had dismounted, and having given his 
horse in charge of James, the coachman, was 
bowing over the fat fingers of Mrs. Grant. 

“I hope I see these fair ladies all well,” and 
the bow this time was intended for Georgy and 
myself also. 

“Very well, your highness ,” replied my friend, 
with a stress upon the last word, to the short, 
red-faced, puffing lover. 

“I could not possibly get to see you, my 
oharming enslaver, yesterday, I was so busy. In 
fact, it was excessively inconvenient ooming to¬ 
day, but we must give up everything for the 
ladies, you know,” and he wiped his face with 
his white handkerchief, and bowed very low. 

“I’m very sorry that you troubled yourself. 
It wasn’t worth your while,” said Georgy. “ Why, 
Mr. Harvey, there’s no knowing how much 
money you have lost, by leaving the city,” and 
she opened wide her eyes, and looked at him as 
if appalled at the idea. 

“I’ve lost a great deal by coming here, before 
to-day, Miss Georgy,” and the gallant, rotund 
little man bowed again. 

“How much?” queried his tormentor. 

“My whole heart,” and the puffy hand went 
toward the place where it was to be supposed 
the heart had once been. 

“Oh! if it was of any size, it is easily found. 
I engage that it shall be returned to you in an 
undamaged state,” replied Georgy. 

Mrs. Grant shuffled her feet, and cleared her 
throat, all in vain. The telegraphic lightnings 
from her eyes were fearful, but Georgy knew 
better than to look that way. The good woman 
at last could bear it no longer, and to some saucy 
reply of her daughter’s, she said, 

“Georgy is so full of spirits, Mr. Harvey, that 
you must excuse her. She has run wild since 
we have been in the country.” 

“Do not mention it, my dear madam,” an¬ 
swered the guest. “I assure you her wit de¬ 
lights me. She is very funny.” 

“As funny as the cat was that played with 
the mouse,” whispered Georgy to me. “But I 
cannot stand it any longer. Come up to my 
room.” When there she said, 

“Gracious! to tkink of my marrying such a 
man as that. He looks like the picture of the 
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bag of malt ‘that lay in the house that Jack 
built,’ in my old nursery books,” and she tossed 
her bonnet and shawl on the bed as she spoke. 

“Who is Walter Bailey, Georgy?” was my 
pertinent answer to this outburst. 

“Why he. is; don’t look at me, Cad, if you 
expect me to tell you anything.” 

I looked out of the window. 

“Well he is—to tell you the real truth, I do 
not know much about him, except that he is 
the most intelligent, noble-minded man I ever 
knew.” 

I was almost guilty of that unlady-like thing, 
whistling, but prudently forebore, and asked 
“how did you happen to become acquainted?” 

“He’s been boarding down at *The Grove’ 
since sometime in May. We first met, quite 
unexpectedly, in the woods; then at a pic-nic 
got up by the boarders at ‘The Grove;’ and 
since then—well, since then we have met every 
where.” 

“But who is he, Georgy?” 

“Walter Bailey, Esq., artist,” replied Georgy, 
proudly. 

“Walter Bailey, Esq., artist, does not quite 
satisfy your father, I suppose.” 

“Papa liked him very much at first, and in¬ 
vited him here constantly, till Mr. Harvey must 
interfere, and said that no one knew anything 
about him, and he was sure that he was an 
adventurer. Then papa treated him politely, 
but coldly; and I really believe that he wished 
he would offer himself to me in order that he 
might be refused; for, you see, that papa had 
no excuse for forbidding him to see me as mat¬ 
ters stood. But he was always talking about 
poor artists and literary people, and girls marry¬ 
ing for love and romance, and having to go home 
to their parents, and quoting the old saw, * When 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at 
the window.* ” 

“But has he never offered himself to you?” I 
asked, in astonishment, turning around in spite 
of her prohibition, for 1 remembered the scene in 
the woods. 

“Yes, but I could not bear papa’s refusal, 
and cannot disobey him, if he forbids me to see 
Walter. Ain’t I a coward, Carry? Would you 
have believed it of me?” and I knew that her 
lips quivered from her voice, though the deepen¬ 
ing twilight prevented me from seeing it. 

I am afraid, in spite of my womanly predilec¬ 
tion for love affairs, that I am eminently prac¬ 
tical. However, my first unromantio question 
was, 

“What account does he give of himself?” 

“As if I had ever asked him,” replied Georgy, 


with the true Bpirit of seventeen. “But be told 
me, when he offered himself, that he thought be 
could satisfy papa if I would let him speak to 
him; but I know papa too well for that, for be 
wants me to marry that old Harvey and bis 
money chests. But I cannot bear the suspeaw 
any longer. Carry; and after I have had the 
pleasure of refusing the old gentleman igaix 
(for I know he will offer himself the third tint) 
and when he is out of the way, Walter is to iptak 
to papa.” 

Poor romantic Georgy! How in the superior 
wisdom of one additional year I pitied her. Why 
had she not insisted upon knowing, from him§«tt 
more about this “Walter Bailey, Esq., artist,” 
as she termed him ? 

Tea was just ready as we descended to the 
parlor. Georgy had the tray under her control 
for Mrs. Grant was endeavoring to educate her 
into a suitable wife for the comfort-loving Mat¬ 
thew Harvey. From behind the huge hirer 
coffee urn, Georgy grimaced at every moutbfal 
of muffin and broiled chicken which disappeared 
down the capacious throat of her admirer. As 
his heart warmed with these “creature can- 
forts,” his spirits rose higher, and he ogled mj 
friend more freely than ever. 

“Such an oily, wheezing, gobbling man as 
that for a husband,” she whispered to me, as vt 
left the tea-table. 

All the next morning we were haunted by Mr. 
Harvey’s presence; for he was to stay two days. 
At the dinner-table, Georgy touched my foot as 
her admirer emptied glass after glass of her 
father’s mellow port. His usually rosy face be¬ 
came a purple in its bloom. Even Mr. Grast 
glanced uneasily from his guest to his daughter, 

I preceded Georgy from the dining-room, and 
was startled by hearing her say, in a voice 
quivering with passion, “ How dare yon, ar? 
Release me this instant.” 

I looked around, and saw Mr. Harvey with 
his arm around my friend, endeavoring to kiss 
her. 

“Why, what’s the harm—hie—my charmer? 
You know—hie—that you are going to be—Mo¬ 
ray wife. It’s my privilege, you know,” and be 
made another attempt to kiss the girl, whom be 
still held in his grasp. 

With a sudden jerk Georgy wrested herself 
from him. 

“I shall tell papa of this,” she said, as*be 
burst into a flood of angry tears. 

“But, my charmer, it’s my privil-” hut 

we left before we heard the end of the sentesoa 

“Did you ever know of such an insult?” she 
asked, as we went up stairs for our bonnets. 
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“I think pApa noticed how he drank at the 
table. He caunot insist upon my marrying him 
now, that is one comfort. He has a horror of 
drunkenness. ” 

We Btarted for our walk, Georgy still trem¬ 
bling with excitement. As we passed by the 
stables, we saw Dan, a mischievous black imp, 
riding Mr. Harvey’s brown cob to water. He 
was a privileged little scamp, who hunted eggs, 
gathered nuts, fed the calves, turned summer¬ 
sets, and made himself generally useful and mis¬ 
chievous. As he saw us approach, he showed 
his white teeth from ear to ear; then placing 
his brimless straw hat jauntily on one side, he 
straightened himself up, threw back his shoul¬ 
ders, and presented an admirable black minia¬ 
ture likeness of Mr. Harvey. Georgy and I 
laughed involuntarily. 

The most remarkable feature about the horse 
was his scanty tail. 

“What a splendid switch tail this ere animal 
has got,” said Dan, as he slid from its back when 
he reached the trough. “All the barbers in the 
city wants to get it for to make wigs on.” 

The fellow cast a sly glance at us from the 
corner of his eye, and saw that we were not 
displeased. 

“Maybe you’d like some to make a wedding 
ring on. Miss Georgy. I guess I might find 
most a dozen—they’s very thick.” 

Georgy laughed, and we walked on. At last 
she exclaimed, “Cad, Cad, I’ve got an idea! If 
that Matthew Harvey don’t have a Procrustean 
bed to night, it shall not be my fault. Come 
back, quick,” and without further explanation 
she dragged me along. Dan was seated, with his 
face toward the horse’s tail, in solemn state as 
we again approached. 

“Dan, you may pull me some of the hairs out 
of that horse’s tail; the very stiffest you can 
find. Mind, they must be stiff,” said Georgy. 

“Ya, that I will, Miss Georgy,” and the boy 
slid down like a monkey. He worked with 
hearty good-will, for he thoroughly disliked Mr. 
Harvey, who never threw him a sixpence when 
he opened the gate for him, as most of the 
visitors did. 

As we went to the house my friend explained. 
The horse-hair was to be cut up in most minute 
particles, and placed in the sheets of Mr. Har¬ 
vey’s bed. “It will get between the threads and 
stick up like small spikes. No shaking in the 
world will rid him of it,” said Georgy. 

I could not help laughing. Yet 1 said never¬ 
theless, “But, Georgy, he is your father’s 
guest.” 

4 ‘ I tell you, Carry, that I know that obstinate 


man better than you do,” was the reply. “You 
need not help.” 

I did not help, but I saw the stiff hair cut 
up in most minute particles, and well rubbed 
into the sheets. Georgy surveyed it with in¬ 
tense satisfaction. 

“ He will be rather afraid of such a wife as I 
would make him, I think,” she said. 

My room was immediately beneath Mr. Har¬ 
vey’s, and that night Georgy slept with me. 

In anxious expectation we waited for the 
first indications of the experiment having taken 
effect. It seemed an unusually long while before 
the boots ceased to creak overhead, or the heavy 
step to be stilled. At last all was silent above. 
We raised ourselves on our elbows, held our 
breaths, and listened attentively. Suddenly, 
there was a bounce on the floor, like the fall of 
a cannon ball. I could not help laughing. As 
for Georgy, I thought she would go into convul¬ 
sions with merriment. 

“Hush!” I replied, “he will hear you. There, 
he is trying to spread up his bed again,” for the 
heavy footsteps were moving quickly around just 
overhead, where we knew the bed stood. Again 
there was silence for a moment, and then another 
bounce on the floor; this time not as if from sur¬ 
prise, but accompanied by a stamp of passion. 

“He’s muttering ‘curses not loud but deep,’ 
I know,” whispered Georgy, between spasms of 
laughter. 

We listened attentiveiy. The poor victim had 
evidently tried his bed the third time: for again 
came the bump, followed by the infuriated thump 
on the floor; and we heard him dancing around 
in passion. 

“That must be very much like a war-dance,” 
said Georgy. “What a ludicrous figure, Cad, 
he must be cutting, up stairs.” 

Directly, the windows above us were opened, 
and the sheets shaken, with an energy sufficient 
to make them useless for the rest of their days. 

“It won’t do, Mr. Matthew Harvey. Your 
Procrustus spikes won’t shake out,” said Georgy, 
laughing till the tears ran out of her eyes. 
“You’ll kiss me again—won’t you?” 

It seemed to take sometime to arrange the 
bed, from the long while we heard the footsteps 
overhead. A fourth bounce on the floor con¬ 
vinced us that the shaking of the sheets had 
done no good; and this time the oaths were 
very distinct. We were now exhausted • with 
laughing. 

We never knew how he arranged his bed that 
night; but suppose that he discarded all the 
clothing and slept on the mattrass; for after a 
long while all remained still above us. 
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As for ns, we laid awake an hour or two, • 
wondering how the victim would look the next 
morning; and now that we had time to think of 
the consequences, wondering also if Mr. Grant j 
would be very implacable. 

41 To tell you the truth, Carry, I am a little 
afraid of papa,” said Georgy, as we descended 
the staircase. 

We saw Mr. Harvey walking up and down the \ 
hall in an ungovernable rage. 

“Pray, is it to you, Miss Grant, that I am \ 
indebted for the insult which I received last \ 
night?” he said. j 

“What insult, Mr. Harvey?” j 

“You know very well. Who else would dare 
to fill my bed with nettles?” j 

“Indeed, I did not,” responded Georgy, 
gravely. 

“Well then, I don’t know what in the fiend’s 
name it was; but I shall never darken your j 
doors again, young lady, I can tell you.” 

Georgy bowed. j 

“I shall inform your father of it immediately.” 

“We can enter our complaints together then,” 1 
was the spirited answer, “for if my father knew 
how you insulted me yesterday, you would not j 
have had the pleasure of staying here all night, \ 
I fear,” and she bowed and entered the break- 
fast-room. 

All Mr. Harvey’s gallantry and vivacity dis¬ 


appeared. He swallowed his breakfast in almost 
total silence, and without any explanation called 
for his brown horse, which had unconsciously 
been used to torture him, and rode off. J 

Georgy was of too frank a nature to rest long I 
under what she knew to be wrong; so after I 
seeing her admirer pass out of the gate, she , 
joined her father on the lawn and confessed alL 

At first he looked both angry and grieved; 
but as his daughter proceeded in her narrative, 
her vivid pantomime accompanying her words, 
smiles and at last laughter broke forth in spite 
of himself. 

That afternoon Walter Bailey called. Georgy 
ran up stairs and shut herself in her own room 
till her father called her. I waited for her half 
an hour, an hour, two hours, till I grew impa¬ 
tient. Just before tea she came to me. 

“ Oh, Carry, only think,” she said, “if I bad 
let Walter speak to papa, sometime ago,Uwoold 
all have been right. He isn’t poor, nor an artist, 
that is, by profession, but he’s quite rich. Isn’t 
it romantic? It seems that he wanted to he 
married for love and not for his money, so he 
pretended to be poor. And papa knows all about 
his family.” And she kissed me and danced out 
of the room. 

Last autumn I acted as bridesmaid for Georgy 
Grant at a social country wedding. Mr. Haney 
had been invited, but surlily declined to come. 


MY HEART IS YEARNING FOR THEE, LOVE. 

BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


My heart is yearning for thee, love, 

As I sit here alone, 

Watching the changing twilight scenes, 
And thinking of my home. 

My heart is sad to-night, my love, 

That I’m so far from thee, 

Sitting beneath the wavy pines, 

Besido the troubled sea. 

The shadows deepen in the vale, 

The stars come out on high, 

And look upon the sleeping world 
With mild and gentle eye. 

The night-bird sings its plaintive lay, 
The sea is moaning near, 

And many a low and soothing sound 
Falls soft upon my ear. 

The scene is very beautiful, 

No fairer need be seen; 

The fields are full of blushing flowers, 
The vales are soft and green. 


The air is sweet with breath of flowers, 
Nature is smiling here, 

Yet the dewy sky is weeping now, 

And the earth receives its tear. 

Were you but sitting by my side, 

Your bead upon my breast, 
Watching the silver star that glows 
So brightly in the West, 

And listening to the sighing sound 
That comes from the moaning sea, 
This earth would be a Paradise, 

And you my Eve would be. 

No sorrow then would fill my heart. 
But joy would come to me. 

And twine a wreath of fadeless flowers 
For me, my love, and thee. 

Such bliss cannot be mine to-night, 

So I must wait awhile 
Till Fate shall let me taste thy kiss, 
And see thy sunny smile. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 331. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The morning, on which Jane was to have her 
hearing, found Madame De Mark punctual. The 
judge, who now knew her, was comparatively 
deferential; for wealth, even when allied with 
degradation, is not without power. Besides, her 
manner, as on the evening before, bespoke con¬ 
siderable knowledge of good society and its 
usages. 

Madame De Mark repeated the conversation, 
which she had already stated. A lawyer, em¬ 
ployed by her, was also in attendance. Jane 
was without professional aid. 

“The case seems clear,” said the judge, when 
Madame De Mark had closed her testimony. 
“ What have you to say? You may speak now,” 
he added, turning to the prisoner. 

The girl had frequently interrupted Madame 
Pe Mark at first, and until the judge had sternly 
ordered her, more than once, to keep silence: 
and now her suppressed rage found words. 

“She deserves the state’s prison more than I 
do,” cried Jane, white with passion, and looking 
at Madame De Mark as if she could have wished 
to stab her to the heart. “She is ten thousand 

times worse than a thief-” 

Stick to the point,” interposed the judge. 

‘ * The question is not what this lady may, or 
nay not have done; but what proof there is that 
rou did not steal the jewel.” 

“ProofI Poes anybody want proof that she 
3 black-hearted, treacherous, lying, cowardly, 
secret murderer?” raved the girl. “Yes! a 
lurderer! She wanted me to commit murder, 
> let a sweet young creature starve on her sick 
»d, and tried to bribe me with that very ear- 
og. And now she says I stole it” 

“Have you any proof of this?” 

** Proof? Proof again! What proof is there, 
t her word, that I took the ear-ring?” said 
oe, with quick shrewdness, a thing she was 
1 deficient in, when rage did not over-master 
• entirely. “My word ought to be as good as 
•s. She says I stole the ring, and I say she 
e it to me; and what proof has she that her 
*y is a bit truer than mine?” 


“She swears to it.” 

“I’ll swear to mine.” 

“That the law does not allow. An accused 
person cannot be a witness in his or her behalf.” 

“But the accuser maybe a witness for her 
side ?” 

“No. It is the commonwealth that prose¬ 
cutes, and the acouser is only a witness for the 
state.” 

Jane broke forth indignantly. “You dare to 
call this justice. Such pitiful stuff you name 
‘the wisdom of the law!*” She spoke these 
last words with bitter scorn. “If some one 
would come, and swear that you, the judge, had 
stolen, you’d have to believe ’em, ha! ha!” 

“Order!” cried the tipstaff, horrified. 

“Order! order!” shouted the equally horrified 
clerk. 

“No, I’ll not come to order,” she cried, raising 
her voice to a scream of rage. “It’s God’s truth, 
that I’m innocent, and that yonder woman tried 
to buy me to do murder; and she ought to be 
here instead of me. You let her swear me into 
prison, and won’t let me swear what a lie it is. 
You’re in league against me, every one of you,” 
and she glared around on the court like a wild 
beast “Justice! You call this justice! The 
devils themselves are more just-” 

She was proceeding, in this mad way, when 
the police-officers, rushing up to her, actually 
gagged her for the moment, crying, “This can’t 
be. Respect the court. Will you be silent, you 
jade? We’ll gag you completely if you don’t 
hush.” 

Exhausted by her frantic rage, not less than 
by her struggle with the officers, Jane soon sank 
back, panting, and exhausted, in the prisoner’s 
dock. When the decorum of the court had been 
restored, the case went on again; and as the girl 
had no testimony to offer, the magistrate bound 
her over, and in default of bail meantime, com¬ 
mitted her to the Tombs again. 

In due time, her case came up for trial, when 
the same testimony was repeated against her. 
But, on this occasion, no such scene of disorder 
occurred, os had marked the preliminary exami- 
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nation. Jane, finding how useless were her re¬ 
criminations, had now sank into a sullen silence. 
Only, when asked what she had to say in her 
defence, she repeated her charge against Madame 
De Mark, adding, 

“It’s as true as there’s a God in heaven, 
whether you believe it or not You take that 
woman’s oath, and won’t take mine; because 
she’s rich, I suppose, and I’m poor. She had 
nobody by to confirm her story any more than I 
had. I don’t wonder, with such laws, that your 
state’s prison is full.” 

The judge, however, was not convinced. He 
charged the jury that the jewel was found in her 
possession; that she was a character well known 
to the police; and that the story she told was 
inconsistent with itself. “ Still,” he added, “you 
are the triars of the fact, gentlemen; and if you 
believe her, and therefore disbelieve Madame De 
Mark, you must acquit.” The jury did not even 
leave the box. They had unanimously come to 
the conclusion that the prisoner was guilty, and 
they immediately rendered a verdict to that 
effect. Yet, in after days, more than one of 
them had occasion to remember that trial, and 
their share in it, with bitter remorse. 

Jane was sentenced to prison for the full 
period that the law allowed. Madame De Mark’s 
serpent-like eyes watched her victim closely, 
while the judge was pronouncing this severe 
sentence; and the momentary spasm, which 
passed over the prisoner’s face, was a welcome 
sight t6 her savage, revengeful heart. 

But neither a natural inhumanity, nor revenge 
itself, were the sole feelings gratified by this 
sentence. That night, as Madame De Mark sat 
alone, she rubbed her withered hands together 
with a chuckling laugh, and said to herself, 

“I have ’em safe now. The child is dead. 
The girl, who put it out of the way, is in a 
state’s prison; and even when she gets out, her 
testimony won’t be received in any court in this 
country, for convicts, by their English law, are 
not competent witnesses, ha! ha! And this 
Catharine,” she added, with sudden bitterness, 
“she’s dead, no doubt, by this time. People 
soon die, in New York,” she added, with cold¬ 
blooded ferocity, “if they are starving and deli¬ 
cate. And even if she’s alive yet, she’s had to 
get her living, no doubt of it, in a way that will 
disgrace her forever.” She rubbed her hands 
again with savage glee, and her eyes fairly 
emitted light in the darkness. “To boast she 
had married my son! I’ll teach ’em all to cross 
my path. I’ll teach ’em. I’ll teach ’em.” 

Mumbling this, she went about her room, pre¬ 
paratory to retiring, in order to see again that 


all the fastenings were safe. Nor was her sleep, 
that night, broken by remorseful dreams, as 
might have been supposed. God’s time had not 
come yet; if, indeed,* it was to come in this 
world. But that it would come, some day, who 
can doubt, for hath not Holy Writ declared 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, 1 will 
repay.” 


CHAPTER X. 

When the members ofi the board had all 
assembled, Catharine was again subjected to 
the ordeal of an examination. This repetition 
of what seemed lo her an uncalled for curiosity 
was almost more than she could endure; and if 
it had not been for the kind Methodist, Mrs. 
Barr, who continually interfered in her behalf, 
she would,’ more than once, have broken down 
in a passion of tears. 

“You can retire, now, to the adjoihmgToom,’’ 
said the Lady Philanthropist, at last “Mean¬ 
time, we will take your case into consideration. 
But,” she added, looking around on her fellow 
members, “it is not clear to me, by any means, 
that you are a deserving object of our chanty. 
You appear to have a thoroughly hard and un¬ 
grateful heart, and to want that penitence so 
becoming in one who has sinned so greatly.” 

Poor Catharine! When she found heralf 
alone, she could no longer restrain herself, bat 
sobbed till the chair on which she sat shook 
under her. 

“Oh! if I could find anything to do—as. T 
where—no matter with whom,” she cried, i 
broken accents, “I would leave this cruelpl«t 
this moment.” And she took her hands fra 
her eyes, and looked around, half rising, ts 3 
about to go. “But no! no!” she said, sh&? 
down once more, and burying her face agwt 
“I cannot be a burden on those poor 
people any longer. I must stay away, evenii * 
starve. I must put up with any indignity. 01 
George, George,” she continued, “could youtei 
know what I have suffered.” 

The hum of voices, in the adjoining roca 
occasionally increased to almost an altercate 
But Catharine, absorbed by grief, did not 
this. She remained, silently sobbing, for qV-'i 
half an hour, when her attention was sudifft 
aroused by a hand laid upon her shoulder. 

She looked up. The kind Methodist hi* 
who had interceded for her, stood before fcr 
Ignorant as Catharine was that Mary Marp'* 
had met this good woman in the hall, ye: - 
motherly face, the plain, unpretending ibx& 
and those words of benevolent intercession,^ 
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impressed the forlorn girl, that, if she had a 
friend in the world besides the humble Irish 
nurse, that friend was now before her. She 
looked up, with an attempt at a smile, there¬ 
fore; but it was such a faint, sickly smile, that 
her visitor’s heart ached to see it. 

“My poor child!” said the old lady. 

The tears gushed to Catharine’s eyes. There 
was sympathy, and the promise of aid, in the 
very tones. Long had it been since she had 
seen so kind a countenance, or heard such sooth¬ 
ing language, except from the untutored Mary 
Margaret, 

“My name is Mrs. Barr,” said the lady, after 
a pause. “I am disposed to be your friend. 
Would you like to go and live with me ?” 

Catharine’s face lighted up, as if she had 
been transfigured. Emotion prevented her, at 
first, from speaking. But she grasped the hand, 
held out to her, between both of her own; and 
almost devoured it with kisses, sobbing outright 
as she did this. 

“ There, there,” said Mrs. Barr, with tears in 
her own eyes, “lam but a poor, human creature; 
and not worthy of such gratitude. Nor is it 
much I can do for you, either, my child. I am not 
blessed with a superfluity of this world’s goods. 
But what I have, that you shall share, at least 
till we can look about for something better.” 

“ God will repay you, dear madam,” said Catha¬ 
rine, solemnly. Then she added, inquiringly, “I 
am not to be helped by the society.” 

“No, my dear.” 

“I am so thankful.” 

Mrs. Barr shook her head. 

“My child,” she said, “it is natural for you 
to speak so, but I fear it is wrong nevertheless. 
My colleagues mean well, at least I hope so,” 
she added, quickly, “but experience has made 
them suspicious, for they are continually being 
deceived. Some of them, I fear, have no tact in 
reading character,” she added, soothingly, “and 
judge every one to be an impostor till their inno¬ 
cence is proved. Such, however, is not my way. 
Our Saviour, when on earth, taught us infinite 
charity. I lYke your face, too. I believe you 
innocent.” Oh! what a look of thankfulness 
Catharine gave her at these words. “So let 
ns dismiss this subject now, and forever. I can’t 
bring the members to think as I do; for the 
lady you first saw is prejudiced against you, and 
has filled the others with her suspicions; btftrlfiF 
I have taken an interest in yoffj you shall not 
mffer. Come home with me. I have some sewing 
[ want done, and when that is finished, God, per- 
laps, will find an opening for you, if we trust 
n Him. Shall it be so, my dear?” 


If there were only more such people, in this 
world, as that good Methodist woman, how many 
poor creatures, almost driven to despair, might 
be made happy. Catharine said this to herself, 
again and again, as she followed Mrs. Barr home. 
It was not an elegant residence, scarcely even 
what would be called a comfortable one, but it 
was clean and tidy, cheerful and neat; and 
Catharine felt that she had found a haven, at 
least for the present, and for the future she 
trusted in God, as good Mrs. Barr had so hope¬ 
fully bade her do. 

“This is the only apartment I have to give 
you,” said that lady, as she flshered Catharine 
into an attic, freshly white-washed, with a bed 
of spotless snow in one corner, “but it has the 
advantage of having no other occupant. I keep 
but one servant, who sleeps in the adjoining 
attic; she is a middle-aged, kind-hearted woman, 
who will never interfere with, and may often be 
of assistance to you. To-day shall be a holiday 
for you, as you look worn out; so we will put off 
work till to-morrow. You may either rest here, 
or go to see your friend, whom I met in the hall; 
perhaps it would ease her mind to know you were 
cared for, at least for a time.” 

Catharine felt as if a new world was opened 
to her. It was not only that the fear of actual 
starvation was past, but that the motherly man¬ 
ner of Mrs. Barr had restored faith and hope 
to her heart, both of which had been nearly 
shipwrecked. Would we could allVebollect, that, 
in bestowing charity, words of kind encourage¬ 
ment often go further than our alms even; for 
while the latter only relieve present necessities, 
the former restore new energy to the fainting 
wayfarer on life’s stony highway. 

So completely exhausted were Catharine’s 
physical powers, that when Mrs. Barr had left 
her, she sank down helplessly on the bed. She 
intended, however, to rest a little while only, a 
half an. hour or so, and then to set forth for 
Mary Margaret’s. But almost immediately she 
sank into a deep sleep, which lasted for nearly 
three hours; and when this was over, she found, 
on going down stairs, that the hour for dinner 
had come. The meal being over, she started, at 
last, for the humble dwelling of the Irish nurse. 

“Shure, and you look like another craythur, 
darlint,” were Mary Margaret’s words, before 
Catharine could speak. “They did the dacent 
^thifig' for yees, at last, thin, the saints bless 
them for that same! But come in and sec the 
childer’. The poor baby, would ye belaive it, 
has pined for yees, all day.” 

When Catharine came to tell her story in 
full, Mary Margaret broke out into an eloquent 
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invective against the society, but especially 
against the Lady Philanthropist. Catharine, 
however, checked her, repeating what Mrs Barr 
had said. 

“Well, well, darlint,” was the reply, “she’s a 
good woman, shure she is; and may the sun 
always shine about her steps. So we’ll say 
nothing, for her sake, consarnin’ the others—the 
decateful, hypocritical—well, well, I’ve stopped, 
intirely.” 

The happiness of Catharine was complete 
when she held the strange infant again in her 
arms. As she looked down on its innocent face, 
the old yearning toward it returned to her. She 
thought of the one she had lost, and said to her¬ 
self, “Oh! if I could but keep this.” But im¬ 
mediately she added, “Yet why do I thus repine? 
God has been infinitely good to me. Let me ac¬ 
cept the blessings He has sent, and not be so 


ungrateful as to wish for more. Hi knows, better j 
than I do, whether it was best for my dew inhat i 
to return to Him, or stay here, perhaps to grow 
up to even a worse fate than mine: and His ( 
will, therefore be done. But I must go now, 
baby, for it’s a long walk back. I’ll come to see 
you all,” she added, “whenever I can*, isA 
always on Sunday, remember that” 

Thus it was that Catharine, deserted by her 
husband, persecuted by his family, and east of 
by her own connexions, found a home with one 
who was a Stranger to her, and a solace \nht 
infant of some nameless mother, who had did 
at Bellevue. In this haven, temporarily stra* 
from the storms of life, and as happy as oneh 
her desolate situation coaid be, we leave, k 
the present, her whom we have so long knot] 
as The Bound Girl. 

THE END. 


-- 

THEY SPOKE IN WHISPERS. 


* BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


They spoke in whispers: it was not 
Because a crowd was nigh, 

For all alone they breathed each thought 
Beneath a moon-lit sky. 

Nature seemed conscious of the flame 
That in their bosoms slept; 

And, filled with pity for the same, 

A holy silence kept. 

They spoke in whispers: not because 
They feared the birds might hear; 

Or that the murmuring breeze might pause 
And bend a listening ear. 

Not that they deemed the slumbering flowers 
Might open to their view, 

And for their grief in after hours 
Shed pearly drops of dew. 

They spoke in whispers: Love had made 
A dwelling of each breast 

For long, long years, and each had prayed 
Its growth might be suppressed. 

But dashing Reason’s reins aside 
With mountain strength it rose; 

And, like a conquering brave, defied 
Whatever might oppose. 

They spoke in whispers: they had learned 
That they must dwell apart; 

And he had fondly, wildly yearned 
To clasp her to his heart. 

Then was it strange that lost good-bye 
Was breathed in whispered tone? 

Or that they crushed the rising sigh, 

E’en though they were alone? 


They spoke in whispers: marked by ear* , 
The upturned face, that lay 1 

Upon his breast, as lily fair 

Rests on the lap of May. j 

Pride had been banished by the woe 
That wrung her very soul, i 

And love, in triumph, kept a flow \ 

That would not brook control. I 

They spoke in whispers: strong 
That fragile form around; 

Their warm lips met—joy undefined j 

Life’s silken thread unbound. 

The casket of its jewel reft 
Upon his bosom lay: 

’Twos all those guardian angels left 
Who bore their prey away. 

lie spoke in whispers: fondly strove 
His treasure to recall; I 

Deep, tender, earnest words of 
Flowed at affection’s call. 

But all was vain—as blossoms most \ 
Fade ’neath the sun’s warm kiss. 

Her young head drooped, and. life wa* 
In overwhelming bliss. ’ 

She apeaks in whispers: from on higi i 
Her spirit wanders down 5 
And her low tones, when hovering t:r- 
All earthly whispers drown. | 

An old man now he sits alone 
With dim eyes fixed above, | 

Hoping when life’s few 6an da nn tsi 
T o join his early love. 
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WATCHMAN. 

A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BT MAYBERRY BROTHBR0. 


ACT I.—WATCH— 

Dramatis Persona .— Sailor. — Jew. 

Scene —A street in Portsmouth—or supposed to be there. 


Enter a Jew, dressed in an old silk gown, and 
wearing a long beard of tobacco. He carries, 
fastened round his neck, and hanging before him, 
a work-box jewel-case. He looks about in all 
directions to see if any one is coming, and at 
last pointing to the door, rubs his hands and 
laughs, to imitate that he sees a customer. 

Enter a Sailor, smoking, and walking rather 
unsteadily. Sticking out of his pocket is seen 



the neck of a black bottle. The Jew, bowing 
and smiling, advances to him, and lifting the lid 
of his box, invites him to examine his jewels. 
The Sailor consents, and the Jew first shows him 
a riog, then a brooch, and at last a chain, each 
time lifting up his hands and looking to the 
ceiling in admiration of the beauty of his articles. 



The Sailor disdainfully waves them from him, 
and, drawing his bottle, drinks. He then hands 
the liquor to the Jew, who wipes the neck, and 
throwing his head back, drioks until the Sailor 
snatches the bottle from him. The Jew smacks 


• his lips with gusto, and taking from his box a 
huge watch and seals, and holding it up before 
the Sailor, laughs knowingly. The Tar is sur¬ 
prised with the beauty of the watch, and taking 
it, examines it closely, looking at himself in its 
bright back. He offers the Jew money, which 
he indignantly refuses. . To tempt him he puts 
the watch in the Sailor’s waistcoat pocket, and 
falls back in admiration of the gentlemanly ap¬ 
pearance it gives him. He holds up four fingers 
as the lowest price he can take. 

The Sailor draws his handkerchief, and un¬ 
tying a knot at the end, offers Y m three brass 
card-counters. The Jew still refuses, and de¬ 
mands, in energetic action, to have his watch 
back again. The Sailor gazes on it, and at last 
pulling off his coat, tenders it with the three 
brass counters, as the purchase money. The 
Jew examines the coat closely, and then refuses, 
and the Sailor offers his waistcoat in addition. 


The Jew is moved by the earnestness of the Tar, 
and consents, shaking his head and throwing up 
his hands, to prove that he “loshish monish” by 
the transaction. 

Exit the Sailor, dancing, and looking at him¬ 
self in the bright watch-case. 

The Jew smiles, and, picking up the jacket 
and waistooat, exit winking. 




ACT II.—MAN. 

Jh-amatU Persona .— Young Man.—Schoolmistress.—Youno Lady, (m love with Young Man.) _ 

Scholars.—Servants.—Dog. 

Scene The garden round the house of Schoolmistress. Over the door is a placard written , 
“Seminary for Young Ladies.” 


Enter Young Man, walking very cautiously. 
Be wears beautiful curly mustachios, and his 
t?ody is concealed in a huge cloak. He, by 
Vol. XXVIII.—26 


pressing his bosom, and pointing to the placard, 
expresses his great devotion for somebody. ( The 
clock strikes nine.) 
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WATCHMAN. 


The Young Man, picking up an imaginary 
stone, throws it gently against the door, and 
then hides himself. Nobody comes, and he re¬ 
peats the signal. 

Enter Young Lady hurriedly, with her hair 
in papers, and a night-cap on, to imitate that it 
is the Scholar’s bed-time. She rushes toward 



Young Man, and wringing her hands, entreats him 
to be gone. He kneels at her feet, and swears 
by the ceiling to love her. She weeps, and, 
tearing herself away, exit rapidly. 

The Doo begins barking violently, and several 



screams are heard inside the academy. The 
Young Man is alarmed, and hides himself. The 


Dog continues barking until the door ia opened, 
when he rushes out, and bounding to the Yonn| 
Man’s hiding-place, slides backward and fomrd 
before him, barking loudly. 

Enter Schoolmistress, bearing a placard 
written, “There is a Man in the Horn, a 
Man in the House,” which she waves energeti¬ 
cally before her timid Scholars, who, trembliog, 
follow her. They are all as white as flour, hire 
their hair in papers, and wear night caps. The 
Mistress points to her Dog, and orders her 
Scholars to advance. They all scream and 
shrink back. 

Enter Servants, armed with the spit and 
brooms. They are ordered by the Scholars and 
Mistress to rush forward, but they only tremble 
and stand still. The Mistress drawing another 
placard written, “This day month,” holds it 
before the Servants. 

The Young Man suddenly rises, and opening 
his cloak with his extended arms, discovers him¬ 
self. Several of the Scholars scream and faint 
away, whilst the Mistress and Servants fill 
almost powerless against the wall. He adranees 
to them, when a piercing scream is heard, and 

Enter Young Lady, with her hair (km her 



back to denote her agony. She rushes forward > holding up his clasped hands, implores her to 
and stands before the Young Man to protect him j forgive the Young Lady. She refuses, and 
with her life. The Schoolmistress looks dis- \ orders the weeping girl to enter the boast 
gusted, and the Scholars revive rapidly. The \ shaking her finger at her violently. 

Young Man, pointing to liis Love, declares to s Exeunt omnes , when the bolts and bars r? 
the Schoolmistress his admiration for her pupils, s heard clanging within. 

looking blandly on the ceiling, and pressing bis l The Young Man, striking his forehead, rusks 
waistcoat. He kneels to the Old Lady, and > forth madly. 



ACT III.—WATCHMAN. 

Dramatis Personae .— Gay Young Noblemen.—Watchmen.—Old Lady. 

Scene — A Street in Philadelphia , in 1780, if possible. Against the wall the sofa standing vp 
ways for a watch-box , and on the door a flat-iron for knocker. 

Enter Watchman in ranks, all in great-coats . and carries a rattle, or something very like os*, 
of dressing and flannel gowns, and with com- < One of them is left at the watch-box, and 
forters and handkerchiefs round their mouths. < Exeunt other Watchmen as the clock sinks 
Each one has a bed-room candlestick for lantern, twelve. 
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The Watchman immediately commences his 
rounds, with his hand by the side of his open 



mouth, as if crying the hour. After a time 
he enters his box, and sitting down, goes fast 
asleep. 

Enter Gat Young Noblemen, with stars in 
their breasts, and all wearing mustachios, and 
carrying short sticks. One of them advances 



cautiously to the watch-box and peeps in; then 
beckoning his companions, they advance, and 
having blown out the candlestick lantern, laugh 
and point to sleeping Man, slapping their thighs 


with delight. Then going to the door, they, 
with their short sticks wrench off the flat-iron 
knocker, each one helping the other to pull. 

Screams Old Ladt within the house. 

The Watchman rubs his eyes and yawns, when, 
the Gay Young Noblemen rushing to the sofa 
box, pull it down and cover the man with it. A 
rattle is heard without. 

Enter Watchmen with drawn staves. They 
rush upon Gay Young Noblemen, who doubling 
their fists, throw themselves into boxing atti¬ 
tudes, and dance round the Watchmen. They 
fight, the Noblemen knocking down the Watch¬ 
men repeatedly. At last all the Men are thrown 
on the ground. The Noblemen then burst out 
laughing once more. They hold their sides, and 
roll about with their mirth. When they have 
recovered themselves they pick up the Watch¬ 
men, and giving them money, dismiss them. 
Lifting up the sentry box, they release the other 
Man, who is no sooner on his legs than he runs 
off as fast as he can. The Noblemen once more 
burst into a fit of laughter, and waving the 
wrenched off knocker in the air, exeunt dancing 
and laughing. 



JERUSALEM. 


BT D. HARDY, JR. 


Joy reigned in thy valley, 

Proud city of old, • 

And glittered thy turrets 
And temples with gold; 

The notes of the sackbut 
By Jordan were heard, 

As clear as the carol 
Of some happy bird. 

Jerusalem, glad Jerusalem! 

Thy temples no longer 
Triumphantly rise, 

And much of thy grandeur, 

In ruin now lies; 

Thy palaces, temples, 

Are stripped of each shrine. 

“For corn thou hast allies, 

And water for wine.” 

Jerusalem, sad Jerusalem! 


Onco feasting and gladness 
Were known in thy mart, 

And joy was in silence 
Pervading each heart. 

The wealth of the city 
All others defied, 

Thy pomp and thy splendor 
Were Palestine’s pride. 

Jerusalem, glad Jerusalem! 

Thy pomp and thy glory, 

Like day-dreams have fled, 

And moss has long covered 
The tombs of thy dead; 

Thy sinfulness rendered 
Thee justly abhorred, 

And just was the vengeanoo 
On thee from the Lord. 

Jerusalem, sad Jerusalem! 
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ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS IN DRESS. 


BT HRS. MERRIFIELD. 


While an educated age is required to appre¬ 
ciate beauty of form, colors possess a charm for 
all who enjoy the blessing of sight. Nations the 
most refined, and the most barbarous are alike 
sensible to the influence of colors. There is, 
however, a difference between these widely- 
removed classes of the human race in their 
enjoyment of colors. The first has learned to 
view them in connexion with others, and as sub¬ 
ject to universal laws of harmony; the latter 
feel a positive pleasure in the mere contempla¬ 
tion of colors, totally irrespective of the har¬ 
mony or discord which may subsist among them. 
The existence of the laws of harmonious coloring 
are not even dreamt of, in the philosophy of many 
of those who consider themselves included in 
the educated classes. They hare yet to learn 
that discord among colors is as painful to the 
eye of taste, as discord in music to a tuneful 
ear. The beauty of a color may, in association 
with others, be heightened or even absolutely 
destroyed, and what perhaps may come more 
directly home to our readers, the adoption of 
certain colors in their dress, either alone or in 
combination with others, may have a powerful 
operation for good or ill, on the beauty of their 
own person. Were this thoroughly understood, 
we should not hear so much as we do of “ fashion¬ 
able colors,” which, like the bed of Procrustes, 
are compelled to suit every one. There is an 
innate taste in some persons, which induces 
them to select always those colors which are not 
only harmonious among themselves, but suitable 
to the complexion. This refined taste, however, 
is far from being general. Errors of the oppo¬ 
site side are more common. A few examples 
may help to explain our meaning. We have 
recently met some ladies in orange-colored 
dresses. Now, orange is the most exciting of 
all colors to the eye, and that which makes the 
most vivid impression on it; consequently, the 
attention of the spectator is immediately attracted 
to the color of the dress, which totally eclipses 
the wearer. If worn near the skin, orange-color 
will have the effect of injuring the complexion, 
to which it imparts a bluish or leaden-colored 
tinge; for there is a natural disposition in the 
eye to tint surrounding substances with the 
complimentary of the prevailing color. The 


complimentary color of orange is blue, sad this 
last color, when diffused over the complexion, 
imparts to it a leaden color. Oraage color is 
too powerful to be placed near the complexion 
at any time; and if used as a dress, it should 
be accompanied with a mantelet of very deep 
blue, of size sufficient to harmonize or tone dm 
the glaring orange-color of the dress. A white 
collar should be worn next the skin, and if 
orange-colored flowers or ribbons mut be worn 
in the bonnet, they should be small in quantity, 
and always contrasted with deep bine. In ill 
cases a ruche of some thin material should be 
interposed between the colors and the face, and 
the effect will be still better if the wearer farther 
separates them from the skin by a considenb/e 
quantity of hair. Even these precautions will 
not make oraDge-color harmonize with a^pale 
faoe or with light hair. Bright and clew bra- 
nettes should alone venture to appear in orap- 
color, even when it is toned down in the manner 
described. 

Another fashionable color, lately, was lilac— 
a pretty, cool color in itself, but when brought 
in contact with the skin, it is certain to diffuse 
over it a yellow hue; for yellow is the compli¬ 
mentary color to purple, and is not more fiw- 
able to beauty of complexion than leaden-cd* 
Lilac may, however, be made to harmonise by 
the addition of either green or yellow. Giwa 
and lilac combine easily and agreeably, tit 
yellow is more difficult, and a very smiH 
quantity is sufficient to balance a great quantity 
of liltfc or pale purple. There is less difficulty 
if the lilac or purple be of considerable depth, 
and the yellow proportionately pale. Bat that 
is another difficulty attending the combination 
of purple and yellow: the purple may iodine 
either to blue or red, according as the bine or 
the red of which it is composed predominates. 
If the blue prevail in the purple, the compli¬ 
mentary yellow shonld incline toward orange; 
if the red prevail, the yellow should incline 
toward green. A familiar instance of the har¬ 
mony of purple and yellow occurs in the tie 
varieties of a pretty spring flower—namely, tb 
purple and the yellow primrose, which const* 
tute a favorite ornament for the bonnet * 
should, however, be recollected that no cob* 
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are to be placed in immediate contact with the 
skin. The ruche, now so fashionable inside the 
bonnet, is particularly becoming near the skin; 
its multitudinous folds have the effect of neutral 
grey, which improves the complexion, and the 


hair should also be suffered to intervene between 
the face and the colored ornaments of the head. 
From these observations the reader will per¬ 
ceive that the employment of colors in dress 
requires some judgment and discrimination. 


BRACES FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, in this department, 
“How to make one’s Dress,” the accompanying 
pattern for cutting and making embroidered 
braces for a little girl four or five years old. 
These braces are very fashionable just now, and 
certainly are as pretty a thing as a young miss 
can wear. 



This little body is formed of insertions and 
two rows of embroidered muslin. The braces 
are connected by Bix cross-bands, three before 
and three behind. The bars are made of inser¬ 
tions lined with ribbon of the same color as the 
bows placed before and behind at the bottom of 
the braces. The length of the braces are given 
in inches, nineteen and a half. 

During the past year, we have given patterns, 
in this department, for every article of dress, 
including cloaks, mantillas, basquines, dresses, 
corsets, frocks for little girls, jackets and trousers 
for boys, camasoles, &c., &c. We are always 
ready to furnish, in this department, patterns 
for any part of the dress, or for any fashionable 
novelty, on being addressed through the pub¬ 
lisher. 


NO 1 NO 2 



IMPROMPTU ON BORROWING “PETERSON.” 


To borrow a dress is sufficiently bad; 

A stocking is worse, if worse oan be had; 


Then a bonnet and gloves, if lower you’d fall; 
But borrowing “Peterson” meaner than all. 

j. w. 










SLEEVE PATTERN, WITH INSERTING TO MATCH. 

BT ML LI. DIF OUR. 



To be worked with English working cotton, > drils in* over-stitch; the leaves and stems in 
No. 70. The border of the sleeve in French j satin-stitch; and the bunches of grapes in eye- 
knot, and open herring-bone stitch; the ten- ilet-holes. 


VINE-LEAF D’OYLEY. 

BT MRS. PULLAH. 


Materials. —English Crochet Cotton; one are threaded, make a chain of 4, close it into a 
ounce and a half of light-green beads, No. 2; round, and do two sc stitches in every stitch, 
and half an ounce of a darker shade, which must Observe that all the D'oyley, except the border, 
be threaded on a separate reel. For pattern, see is done in sc. Continue to work without beads, 
front of the number. increasing eight stitohes in every round, until 

With the cotton on which the lightest beads there are forty-eight in the round. 1st pattern 
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round, x 1 ch, 3 cotton, 8 beads; x 8 tunes. 
2nd. x 5 cotton, 1 ch, 2 beads; x 8 times. 8rd, 
x 1 bend, 4 cotton, 1 ch, 1 cotton, 2 beads; x 8 
times. 4th, x 8 beads, 6 cotton, 1 bead; x 8 
times. 5th, x 1 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch, 
8 cotton, 1 bead; x 8 times. 6th, x 11 cotton, 
1 bead; x 8 times. 7th, x 1 bead, 1 cotton, 1 
ch, 8 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, 2 beads; x 8 
times. Join on the other beads also. 8th, x 2 
beads, 4 cotton, 1 bead, 1 dark bead, 5 beads, 1 
cotton; x 8 times. 9th, x 1 bead, 1 cotton, 2 
beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch, 1 cotton, 6 beads, 1 cotton, 
1 ch, 1 cotton; x 8 times. 10th, x 1 bead, 8 
cotton, 1 bead, 8 cotton, 4 beads, 4 cotton; x 8 
times. 11th, x 2 beads, 14 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 

times. 12th, x 1 cotton, 1 bead, 4 cotton, 4 

beads, 7 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 times. 13th, x 1 

cotton, 2 beads, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 2 cotton 5 

beads, 1 cotton; x 8 times. 14th, x 2 cotton, 2 
beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch, 13 beads, 1 cotton; x 8 
times. 15th, x 3 cotton, 2 beads, 1 cotton, 2 
beads, 4 dark ditto, 6 beads, 1 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 
times. 16th, x 5 cotton, 3 beads, 6 dark ditto, 
3 beads, 5 cotton; x 8 times. 17th, x 5 cotton, 
8 beads, 1 ch, 1 cotton, 4 dark beads, 6 beads, 
3 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 times. 18th, x 3 cotton, 4 


beads, 1 dark ditto, 2 cotton, 1 dark, bead, 10 
beads, 8 cotton; x 8 times. 19th, x 2 cotton, 4 
beads, 7 dark ditto, 7 beads, 4 cotton, 1 ch; x 8 
times. 20th, x 1 cotton, 5 beads, 3 dark ditto, 
1 bead, 4 dark ditto, 3 beads, 9 cotton; x 8 
times. 21st, x 1 cotton, 5 beads on 5, 1 dark, 1 
ch, 2 dark, 2 beads, 3 dark, 5 beads, 7 cotton; 
making one chain stitch in the conrse of them. 
22nd, x C beads, 2 dark ditto, 13 beads, C cotton, 
making one chain; x 8 times, end of dark beads. 
23rd, x 2 beads, 2 cotton, 19 beads, 5 cotton, 
making 1 ch; x 8 times. 24th, x 3 cotton, 1 ch, 
9 beads, 1 cotton, 10 beads, 6 cotton; x 8 times. 
25th, x 4 cotton, 4 beads, 1 cotton, 4 beads, 1 
cotton, 8 beads, 8 cotton, making one chain; x 
8 times. 26th, x 4 cotton, 3 beads, 8 cotton, 8 
beads, 2 cotton 8 beads, 8 cotton; x 8 times. 
27th, x 4 cotton, 3 beads, 3 cotton, 2 beads, 8 
cotton, 3 beads, 1 cotton, 5 beads, 7 cotton; x 
8 times. 28th, x 5 cotton, 1 bead, 10 cotton, 2 
beads, 3 cotton, 8 beads, 7 cotton; x 8 times. 
Finish border as follows: 1 sc, 10 ch, miss 9; 
x repeat all round. 2nd, x 1 sc, 2 do, 8 to, 2 do, 
1 sc; x under every loop of chain, dropping 1 
bead on the sc, 2 on the dc, and 3 on each treble 
crochet. 


CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


To be worked with fine English working cot¬ 
ton, say No. 100. The wheat-ears in satin-stitch 
and over-stitch; part of the large flower in 


French knot; the rest in satin-stitch and oyer- 
stitch. For pattern see the front of the present 
number. m. d. 


NEVER. 

BT N. F. CABT1B. 


Never —never—fearful word 
To the pilgrim faint and weary, 

Whoso heart-thoughts despair has stirred, 
With its shadows dark and dreary, 
Through which vainly e'er he tries 
Some kind ray of hope to borrow, 

Hut he sees life's radiant skies 
In his manhood dreams of sorrow, 
Never—never! 

Ilope was playing with a child, 

And she saw full many a vision. 

Which with angel beauty smiled, 

Yet to bless with gifts elysian. 

Dawning on her inmost heart, 

Till with gleeful joy it bounded; 
Formed they of her life a part? 

Said she with life's cares surrounded, 

“ Never—never!" 


Like the spirit's fimeral knell, 

Comes it to the sinner dying, 

As he sees all is not well. 

On a mortal arm relying, 

Without God—no hope of Heaven, 

As he feels his earthly languish! 

Can no soothing balm be given ? 

He can only shriek in anguish, 

“Never—never!" 

Thus it is with earthly dreams; 

Thus it is with hopes we borrow; 

For the blissful real seems 
None the nearer on the morrow! 
Never—never! let it be 
All the burden of life’s story! 

Heaven is o'er the swelling sea. 

And the sainted leave its glory, 

Never—never! 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VERBENA, LAURESTENA, ETC.* 


BT MBS. ▲. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 



Materials. —For scarlet Verbenas white pips 
or stamens, white Verbenas green pips, silver, 
pink and variegated, do. yellow pips: Forget-me- 
nots yery fine yellow pips: Heliotrope and Lau- 
restena fine green: all the yarieties of small 
flowers can be obtained ready stamped. 

Cat the banch of pips in half: then pierce a 
hole through the centre of each flower with the 
point of the plyers, pot a pip through each one, 
touching it with thick gum arabic to keep it in 
its place. Bunch them in clusters of twelye by 
twisting a small piece of thin wire around the 
lower part of the stems, learing the wire long 
enough to form the main stem: avoid the use of 
wax as much as possible. When a large duster 
of Verbenas are wanted, sereral small bunches 
may be grouped together, which will giye a more 


natural and elegant effect than if they wwt 
all grouped in one bunch. Laurestenas, Helio¬ 
trope and Forget-me-nots, are all made in the 
same manner as the Verbena: though the latter 
is arranged in bunches instead of clusters. 

* Materials for Making Paper Flowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, yariegated for 
Japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pips, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups, 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers, being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
31 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate¬ 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 


EMBROIDERED EDGE FOR SKIRT. 


BT MRS. ANN 8. STEPHEN 8. 


To be worked with coarse English working 
cotton, say No. 20; in button-hole stitch and 
satin-stitch; the centre of the flowers in open 
eyelet-holes. The cotton, however, must be re¬ 
gulated by the fineness of the skirt 
A few words as to the best method of trans¬ 


ferring patterns, which are to be embroidered 
on washing materials. Scrape some red and 
blue chalk, or even charcoal; brush it lightly 
over a sheet of thin tissue paper, shake off the 
loose grains; lay the chalked side of the papa 1 
on the muslin, and over it the pattern, wkick 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


“ Christmas Cokes but Once a Year.”— This 
was,, in the days of our childhood, the apologetic 
refrain for an extra allowance of frolic and indul¬ 
gence at that festive season, and the veracity of the 
saying cannot be questioned; but we are reminded by 
such festivals—and especially by this—the greatest 
of them, of the rapid flight of Time: 

“ Our time consumes like smoke, and posts away; 
Nor can we treasure up a month or day. 

The sand within the transitory glass 
Doth haste, and so our silent minutes pass.” 

Doubtless some of our readers are already counting 
the days when Christmas, with his plenty-beaming 
countenance ushered with the merry sound of bells, 
and the joyous throbbings of young hearts, will 
smile upon their homes, greeted with a joyous wel¬ 
come by all. We are reminded of a verse in the 
German Kinderlied, or Child's Song, which says: 

“Now Christmas is come, and father is home, 

With a pegtop for Tommy, a doll’s house for Sue; 
A new bag of marbles for Dick; and for Joan 

A workbox; for Phoebe a bow for her shoe; 

For Cecily, Binging, a humming-top comes; 

For dull, drowsy Mary a sleeping top meet; 

For Ben, Ned, and Harry, a fife and two drums; 

For Jenny a box of nice sugar-plums sweet.” 

We have also our present for this glad season. De¬ 
spite the various occupations of the passing moments, 
we have not forgotten that our readers have claims 
upon our pages, especially at this period of the year, 
which it is a pleasure to acknowledge. Accordingly, 
we give them a superior number. Yet we shall send 
a finer one out for January to all who will allow us 
to wish them a happy New Year. 

Byram’s Business Directory.— J. H. Byram, 
has issued, in a large imperial quarto, an elegantly 
illustrated business directory of Philadelphia for 
1855. All the principal merchants, dealers, Ac., are 
advertised in it The volume does great credit to 
the artistic taste and mechanioal skill of Mr. Byram. 
We are glad to see that Mr. B. designs publishing a 
similar directory every year. 

More Reading. —No three doUar Magasine, which 
publishes the steel plates, gives more than twelve 
hundred pages of reading annually. “PeterieWy” at 
two dollars, has contained over eight hundred this 
year, and will contain more in 1855. It gives more 
reading, therefore, in proportion to its price—to say 
nothing of its superior quality—than any periodical 
of similar character. 

A Sequel to “ The Bound Girl.” —In our next 
volume, will appear a sequel to “ The Bound Girl,” 
in which the fortunes of the heroine wiU be further 
developed. 

New Books. —Several new books, which were not 
reoeived in time to be read, this month, wiU be 
noticed in the January number. 


Our Title-Page. —Can anything be more beau¬ 
tiful than the title-page for 1855, given in the pre¬ 
sent number? 


RBVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Old Homestead. By If re. Ann S. Stephens . 1 
voL New York: Bunce & Brothers. —Our declara¬ 
tion that this novel would surpass even “Fashion 
and Famine” in merit has been fully realized. Mrs. 
Stephens has been our ooadjutor in editing this 
Magazine so long however, and we have had so 
many proofs consequently of her great intellectual 
ability, that we deserve no credit for the prediction. 
Everybody conoedes her unrivalled power in the 
delineation of high-wrought passion. But, except a 
few scenes in which Mrs. Gray, the market-woman, 
figures, “Fashion and Famine” gave no evidence of 
that keen appreciation of humor, which we knew 
her to possess. No one, however, can read “The 
Old Homestead,” without acknowledging that she 
excels as much in the comic as in the tragic; and 
that sunshine and shade are most dexterously alter¬ 
nated in her present fiction. Her delineation of 
character also is more masterly in this than in her 
former novel. There is little, in this line, in 
“Fashion and Famine,” to compare with Salina, 
Uncle Nathan, Judge Sharp, or even Mrs. Farnham, 
all of whom are equally life-liko in their way, and 
the two first of whom are originals of the very first 
class. To discriminate between different parts of a 
novel, so excellent throughout, is almost impossible; 
but we may instance the story of Anna, and the 
death of Isabel’s father as particularly powerful 
scenes. For a quiet, home-picture, Mrs. Chester, 
waiting for her husband, in the opening chapters of 
the book, is beautifully done. The dance at Uncle 
Nathan’s, and especially Salina’s manoeuvre for a 
kiss, are as racily told as anything we have ever 
read. The scene at tho hospital, where the convict- 
nurses go from couch to couch, stealing the wine 
and brandy which had been ordered for the patients, 
would be almost too horrible, if we did not know it 
to be a narrative of an actual occurrence. The samd 
remark might be made of the orgie which follows, 
and of the burial of the dead in the Alms-House 
trench, scenes which fairly make the blood run cold, 
but which the interests of humanity required should 
be depicted. Yet, even in these terrible scenes, the 
presence of sweet Mary Fuller, that angel of a ohild, 
gives a solace to the heart This exquisite character 
is, indeed, the crowning beauty of the book. In con¬ 
clusion, we think it right to state, that the latter 
half of the novel appeared in this Magazine for 1854. 
But the first half, and not the least interesting, is 
entirely new to us. We have no doubt that thou¬ 
sands of our readers, who first took an interest in 
Mary Fuller, when she was delivered to the charge 
of Uncle Nathan's sister, will embrace this oppor¬ 
tunity to trace the fortunes of her earlier life. The 
volume is very neatly printed, and would adorn any 
library. 
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PAkliOl AMUSEMENTS. 


The Exhibition Speaker, and Oymnaetie Book. 
With Sixty Illustration*. By P. A. Fitzgerald. 1 
vol. Rochester: D. M. Dewey. New York: Sheldon, 
Lamport <k Blakeman. —This work is designed pri¬ 
marily for school exhibitions, but will be found 
equally useful for families with children. It not only 
oontains a capital treatiso on elocution and oratory, 
but gives farces, dialogues, plays, and tableaux, with 
exercises for declamation, in prose and verse, and a 
system of gymnastic and calisthenio exercises. A 
work like this has been long demanded; and the 
publio, therefore, is highly indebted to Mr. Dewey. 
The wit and humor which the dialogues and farces 
display; the very superior character of the gymnas¬ 
tic and calisthenic exercises; and the pejsspicuity of 
the instructions for exoelling in oratory cannot be 
surpassed, so that the book must not only become, 
but remain, a standard one. We hope to see “ The 
Bxhibition Speaker” introduced into every school in 
the land. It is sold for the low price of seventy-five 
cents. 

Private Life of An Eastern King. 1 voL New 
York: Redfeld .—The author of this entertaining 
book resided, for several years, at the court of Oude, 
where he enjoyed the most confidential relations 
with his late majesty, Nasir-u-deen. The volume 
opens to us an entirely new world, nothing of the 
kind, that we remember, having been heretofore 
printed. Its descriptions of the court ladies, the 
royal nautch-girls, the dresses of the hareem favor¬ 
ites, and the general customs of Moslems and Hin¬ 
doos of the highest rank, are novel, and, we doubt 
not, are accurate. The tiger and elephant fights, 
which are part of the pomp of an Eastern court, are 
depicted with suoh vividness, that one almost sees 
the cat-like tiger, creeping around the enclosure to 
assail his enemy, or the enraged elephant, treading 
the life out of the fallen mahout. The social and 
moral corruption of the court and government of 
Oude would appear, from these pages, to be of the 
worst character. 

Curse of Clifton. By E. D. N. Southworth. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson. —This is a handsome duo¬ 
decimo edition of one of the most thrilling of Mrs. 
Southworth's novels. It is a book difficult to lay 
down, after one has taken it up, so engrossing is the 
story. With serious faults of style, and a deficiency 
in variety of character, Mrs. S., nevertheless, is so 
fertile in invention, and has such a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Virginia life, where her novels are generally 
laid, that she is at the very head of our popular 
novelists. If exaggeration is her vice, power is her 
merit, so that we do not wonder at her popularity. 

The Japan Expedition. By J. W. Spalding. 1 
vol. New York: Redjield. —The best account of the 
Japan Expedition whioh has yet been published. 
The author visited Japan three several times, as one 
of the officers of the Mississippi. The volume is full 
of interesting matter in relation to Madeira, China 
and other places, besides Japan. Many excellent 
tinted illustrations adorn the work. 


The Works of Virgil, literally translated into 
English Prose, with Nates, by Davidson. A new 
edition, revised, with additional notes, by T. A Buck- 
ley, of Christ Church. 1 voL New York: Harper 
db Brothers. —This is a highly successful attempt to 
adopt a good, old book to the present state of Latin 
scholarship and the exigencies of the student. It 
is now the best literal translation of Virgil into onr 
mother tongue. 

The Works of Horace, translated literally into 
English Prose, by C. Smart. A new edition, rented, 
with a copious selection of Notes, by T. A Buckley, 
of Christ Church. 1 vol. New York: Harper 
Brothers. —A work, similar in character, to David¬ 
son's revised Virgil. In looking over both of these 
volumes, we are struck with the advances, in Latin 
scholarship, which has been made even since ve 
were boys. 

The Discarded Daughter. By Mrs. E. D. N. 
Southworth. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
This is a more pleasing fiction to us than “The 
Curse of Clifton,” already noticed, for it is quite as 
absorbing, and violates good taste less frequently. 
It will be a general favorite. The publisher has 
issued it in a handsome duodecimo volume. 

Calderon. By Sir E. Bulwer Lyttou. I sol 
Philada: T. B. Peterson. —We believe this is the 
first time “ Calderon” has been republished in the 
United States. It originally appeared, in London, 
superbly illustrated. The story is one of Spanish 
history, and told with great power. Price twelve 
and a half oents. 

A Basket of Chips. By John Brougham. 1 toi 
New York: Bunco & Brothers. —Whoever wishes a 
hearty laugh should buy and read this book, which 
really runs over with fun. The publishers have 
issued it in a very ereditable manner. 

A Wife's Story. From Household Words. 1 soi 
Philada: T. * B. Peterson. —A very superior tale, 
published in oheap style, price twelve end a half 
cents. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

To let a person choose several numbers out of a 
Bag, . and to tell him what numbers will exactly 
divvdjiJhe sum of those he has chosen. —You prodaee 
a bag of tiokets, and draw oat a handful to show 
the company, which you put into the bag agsin. 
You then desire any one to take out ss siany 
tickets as he thinks proper. This done, you desire 
him to take ont only one ticket, and this proves the 
nnmber by which the amount of all the other num¬ 
bers he has chosen is divisible. 

Explanation .—Provide a small big divided into 
two parts, into one of which put several tickets, 
numbered 6, 9, 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 309, he., and in 
the other part, put as many other tiokets marked 
with the number 3 only. Draw a handful of tickets 
from the first part, and after showing them to the 
oompany, put them into the bag again, and having 
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opened it a second time, desire any one to take ont j 
as many tickets as he thinks proper. When he has 
done this, yon open privately the other part of the 
hag, and tell him to take out of it one ticket only. 
Yon may then safely pronounoe that the ticket shall j 
contain the number by which the amount of the j 
other number is divisible; for as each of these num¬ 
bers can be divided by 3, their sum must evidently 
be divisible by that number. 

N. B.—An ingenious mind may easily diversify 
this trick by marking the tickets in one part of the 
bag with any numbers which are divisible by 9 
only; the properties of both 9 and 3 being the same; 
and it should never be shown to the same company 
twice without being varied. 

Musical Magnetism .—One of the party is sent out 
of the room, and some article of furniture in the 
room is fixed upon, which the person sent out is to 
guess, on returning to the rest of the party. Another, 
who knows the secret, then sits down to the piano, 
and plays loud whenever the person who is to guess 
approaches the article fixed upon, and softer when 
he recedes from it; till at last, when the article fixed 
upon is touched, the music finishes with a burst of 
triumph as loud as possible. This game, if well 
managed, is very amusing; as it is very droll, to 
those who are in the secret, to see the perplexity of 
the unfortunate guesser, who is rather bewildered 
than assisted by the music. It also affords consider- 
. able scope fur ingenuity on the part of the musician, 
who should vary the strain from a melancholy to a 
joyous tune, or the reverse, according to circum¬ 
stances. 


THE NURSERY, SICK, ETC. 

Lotion tor Boils. —Carbonate ammonia, one 
drachm; acetate of lead, one drachm; camphor 
mixture, one pint; to be frequently applied by satu¬ 
rating a rag with the lotion, and laying it on the 
boil, keeping it thus constantly wet It is better 
(but not necessary) to take the following mixture 
also: Mix carbonate of ammonia, six grains; dis¬ 
tilled water, ten drachms; syrup of orange peel, 
one drachm. To make a draught to be taken twioe 
in the day. The above quantity is for four draughts. 

Pills von Indigestion. —Calomel and oxysul- 
phuret of antimony, of each 20 grains; powdered 
gum guaiacum, 40 grains; Castile soap, q. s. (about 
25 grains;) beat into a mass, and divide into 20 
pills. Dose, one or two, night and morning, occa¬ 
sionally. Also take more exercise, and eat often, but 
Tory little at a time. 

An Excellent Tonic. —Pour one pint of boiling 
water on the whole dandelion plant, root and leaf, 
covering it up till cold, and drinking a teacupful 
every morning and evening. To the pint of water 
add as many dandelion plants as can be tightly 
pressed down into a pint measure. 

For a Sprain. —Put the white of an egg in a 
saucer, and beat it up with a lump of alum till it 
becomes a curd, then rub the sprain with it 


Lip Salve.— One ounce of white wax, two ounoes 
of hog’s lard; Is. worth of the Balsam of Peru; a 
few raisins shred very fine, and as much alkanet root 
as will color it Dissolve all in a pipkin on the fire 
before you add the alkanet root; then strain it 
through muslin and put it into boxes for use. 

For tee Croup. —Fold a towel, dip it in cold 
water, and apply it to his throat and breast Then 
fold a sheet to the proper sixe, wet it and wrap a 
blanket over that It will generally effect a cure. 
If not, it will check the disease, till a physician can 
arrive. 

Children’s Curls. —If the hair be soft and fine 
try brushing it with a brush dipped slightly in 
spirits of hartshorne; or melt a bit of white wax the 
size of a nut kernel in an ounce of olive oil, and 
dress the hair in curls with it 

For Chapped Lips, or to prevent their split¬ 
ting in cold weather. —Cut a lemon in two, and 
rub on the lips frequently, particularly before expo¬ 
sure to the outer air. 


SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Method of obtaining foicers of different colora on 
the same stem. —Split a small twig of the elder bush 
lengthways, and having scooped out the pith, fill 
each of the compartments with seeds of flowers of 
different sorts, but which blossom about the same 
time; surround them with mould, and then, tying 
together the two bits of wood, plant the whole in a 
pot filled with earth properly prepared. The stems 
of the different flowers will thus be so incorporated 
as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing out 
branches covered with flowers analogous to the seed 
which produced them. 

Explanation. —A box must be made for this pur¬ 
pose, with three or four covers ingeniously wrought, 
and the inside ones of different colors. After the 
ball is exhibited by a secret spring, you attach one 
of the covers to the ball which renders it of a dif¬ 
ferent color; in like manner another, and so on till 
all the secret covers are disposed ot These oovers, 
which serve as shells for the ball, must be manu¬ 
factured very thin, ingeniously turned, and nicely 
fitted for the purpose. 

To make a ball change colors. —You open a box, 
and show the company a ball of ivory, which fits 
into it; then you put the ball into the box, and the 
cover on. You then take the cover off, and the ball. 
You put the cover on, and when you show the ball 
again, it is black, Ac. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Wash Dresses of printed muslin, so as to pre¬ 
serve the colors, whether the pattern be printed in 
black or in variegated hues. The dress should be 
washed in lather, and not by applying the soap in 
the usual way, direct upon the muslin. Make a 
lather by boiling some soap and water together; let 
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it >tand until it is sufficiently cool for use, and pre¬ 
viously to putting the dress into it, throw in a 
handful of salt. Rinse the dress (without wringing 
it) in clear cold water into which a little salt has 
been thrown; remove it and rinse it in a fresh supply 
of clear water and salt Then wring the dress in a 
oloth and hang it to dry immediately, spreading it 
as open as possible, so as to prevent one part lying 
over another. Should there be any white in the 
pattern mix a little blue in the water. 

Delicious Cutlet. —First take your cutlet and beat 
it well with the flat side of the cleaver, or with a 
rolling-pin; beat it for at least five minutes; then 
having thrown a quantity of butter, eggs, and flour, 
into a frying-pan, when the mixture is hissing hot, 
fling your cutlet in, and there let it stew. The mix¬ 
ture penetrates to the core, and is imbibed in every 
part, and when the dish is laid steaming before you, 
your olfactory sense is refreshed, and your palate is 
delighted with veal, not insipid, as veal generally is, 
but with a morsel moist with odoriferous juices, 
having the same relation to an ordinary chop, as 
buttered toast at Christmas time has to dry, hard 
bread, or a well-larded woodcock served at the Trois 
Freres to a red-legged partridge roasted to the fibre 
in Spain. Serve with Tomato Sauce. 

Compote of Applet. —Pare six large apples, cut 
them in half, and put them into a pan with a little 
water and lemon juice. Next, clarify half a pound 
of sugar, skim it, and put the apples into it, adding 
the juice of a lemon. Set the whole on the fire. 
Turn the apples frequently and cook them until they 
are sufficiently soft to be easily penetrated by a fork. 
Then take them out Strain the syrup and reduce 
it by boiling; strain it again, and pour over it the 
apples. They may be served either hot or cold; cut 
the peel of a rosy apple into various prices and lay 
them on the apples os a garnish. 

To Remove Stains from the Hand s. —Damp the 
hands first in water, then rub them with tartaric 
acid, or salt of lemons, as you would with soap; 
rinse them and rub them dry. Tartario acid, or 
salt of lemons, will quickly remove stains from 
white muslin or linens. Put less than half a tea¬ 
spoonful of the salt or acid into a tablespoonful of 
water; wet the stain with it, and lay it in the sun 
for an hour; wet it once or twice with cold water ; 
during the time: if this does not quite remove it, ’ 
repeat the acid water, and lay it in the sun. 

Ginger Bread Loaf .—One pound of flour; one 
pound of treacle; quarter of a pound of butter; one 
egg; one ounce of ginger; some candied peel and a 
few carraway seeds ground ; a teaspoonful of soda. 
To be baked in a slow oven. The flour to be mixed 
In gradually; the butter and treacle to be milk warm, 
the soda to be put in last. Let it stand half an hour 
to rise. 

To Color Butler .—Take some sound carrots, ex¬ 
press the juice through a sieve, and mix it with 
the cream when it enters the churn, which will make ; 
it appear like May butter. 


Oyster Toast .—Bruise one anehovy fine in a mor¬ 
tar; take twenty oysters, cut off their beards, and 
chop them small. Mix the anchovy and chopped 
oysters in a saucepan with as much cream as will 
make them of a good consistency. Add a little 
cayenne pepper, spread them when quite hot on a 
round of hot, well-buttered toast, cut as for anchovy 
toast. 

How to Dress a Ham .—Boil it in hock, a quarter 
of an hour each pound; then put it in an oven, and 
bake it another quarter of an hour to the sane 
weight; and Ill venture to say the epicures will 
acknowledge that nothing can be more delicious. 

Fig Pudding .—Half pound of figs, half pound of 
flour, two eggs, half pound of suet, a little sugar, 
and a little wine. To be boiled in a tin shape for 
four hours. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

| Fig. i. —A Walking Dribs of Black Mom 
i Antique. —Skirt long and very fulL Cloak of a 
| dark grey cloth trimmed with a band of broad black 
| velvet, and buttons of graduated size, covered with 
| velvet Bonnet of dark green velvet, trimmed with 

> black lace, and pink flowers and blonde a roand the 
| face. 

I Fig. ii.— A Walking Dress of Rust colour 
\ Cashmere. —Skirt very full and plain. Cloak of 
\ black velvet, in the sacque style, with full btngis? 
i sleeves, and trimmed with broad bands of sabla. 

| Bonnet of white satin. 

> Fig. m. —Cloak of Black-Velvet. —The body 
| of this cloak is ornamented with three rows of moss 
I trimming, and finished by a heavy fringe with a 

richly netted heading. The cape of the cloak is eat 
out in the turret form, and edged with a narrower 
fringe and moss trimming. The collar is composed 
[ entirely of a fringe like that on the bottom of the 
skirt, but with a wider heading. 

Fig. iv.— A Morning Casaweck, of Jaconet, 
trimmed with a deep border of English embroidery, 
with insertions to match; a very deep flounce at the 
end of the sleeve, and a jockey of the same. 

Fig. v.—B asquine Body of Spotted Muslin, 
trimmed with wide thread lace. This body is orna¬ 
mented with narrow black velvets in chequers, and 
fastened down the front with several bows of a 
rather wider velvet. 

Fio. vi.—T he Charlotte Cord ay Fichu, to be 
worn with a low corsage, made of guipure with a 
ruche of pink ribbon No. 4 between the insertions; 
trimmed with a deep Venice guipure; a lower one 
going round the neck with a ribbon ruche. 

Fig. vii.— Bertha Collar composed of two rows 
of Brussels lace. 

Fig. vm.—B onnet composed of black bands, cur¬ 
rant-colored satin and black blonde edging. The 
cape is made of currant-colored'' tin, and is trimmed 
with several rows of narrow black velvet and black 
lace edging. On one side a bow of currant-colored 
ribbon, and on the other side a bouqnet of chryma- 
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themums of various colors intermingled with black j 
lace. Under-trimming black and white lace, and j 
small flowers. < 

Fig. ix.— Cap made of rows of Brussels lace, and j 
trimmed with loops and ends of Pomona green rib- j 
bon, of very narrow width. At each side long flow- \ 
ing ends of ribbon of the same color and pattern, j 
but wider than that employed for the trimming. j 
Fig. x. — The Raphael Sleeve. —This sleeve is S 
one of the newest introductions of Parisian millinery. j 
The sleeve itself is a puff of plain muslin or net, and 
the cuff which turns up is formed of oval medallions \ 
of rich needlework. The centre of each medallion \ 
is formed of open lace-work. j 

Fig. xi. — “The Parodi,” from Molyneux Bell, j 
58 Canal street, New York, we consider a gem. It j 
was selected from a variety of rich designs of every \ 
possible form and color, which he has just received 
from his agent in Paris, who forwards every novelty < 
immediately on its appearanco in France. The 
Parodi is formed of rich black Lyons velvet. The j 
shape is that of a sacque; the upper portion is made j 
to fit tho figure as far as the waist, where it takes 
breadth again, and is finished in a skirt rather more 
than half a yard deep; a deep cape surrounds the 
back, and is finished at the sides, forming a pretty 
addition to the flowing sleeve, which is the great 
charm in this garment Nothing could be more 
superb than the decorations, consisting of a border 
of Ostrich feathers, which surrounds the entiro gar¬ 
ment, cape, and sleeves; a row of the same rich 
trimming forms a heading to the cape, and rounds 
gracefully over tho shoulders, graduating down the 
front as far as the waist, where it takes breadth 
again, passing down with a graceful sweep to the 
edge of the garment, where it is rounded so as to 
give the appearance of a double front. The lining 
is of glossy, black silk, closely quilted in diamonds. 

General Remarks. —Braces ore still much worn, j; 
but nearly all high corsages are made closed up the j 
front. Flounces still retain their popularity, parti-! 
cularly in silks of one color. The most elegant of <, 
those, as we have said before, have the flounces 
woven in the pattern, though many who cannot : 


afford to purchase one of these dresses, or whose 
taste may dictate otherwise, trim plain silk flounces 
with rows of velvet ribbon, wide bias folds of velvet, 


) 


more striking, is composed of a silver grey glace 
silk, with two deep flounces, each edged with a broad 
band of Stuart plaid in rich moire antique. This 
band, which is rather more than half a quarter in 
width, is cut the biaa way, and is edged at each side 
by a row of narrow black velvet The oorsage has 
a basque edged with a band of tartan, and the revert 
in the form of bretelles, which pass from the shoul¬ 
ders to the point in front of the waist, are also made 
of tartan moire antique. The corsage is high to the 
throat tight and closed up the front by red corne¬ 
lian buttons. The sleeves are formed of puffings of 
grey glace, and bands of plaid moire. The cashmere 
and de laines are of the richest Oriental patterns, 
and cost from seventy-five cents to as high as two 
dollars and a half a yard. These of course have 
plain, full skirts. Silks with rich brocaded stripes 
are still very popular, as well os the gay plaids in 
moire antique and poplin. The combination of white 
and black continues to be a favorite fashion. Some 
of the new evening dresses, consisting of white 
organdy, are trimmed with flounces edged with rows 
of very narrow black velvet, and the effect is exceed- 
ingly pretty. The number of flounces is usually 
twelve or fifteen, and the rows of velvet on each, in 
general, amount to three. The corsage is orna¬ 
mented with a ceinture-bretclle of black velvet and a 
bouquet of roses placed in the centre. A suitable 
coiffure for dresses of the kind here mentioned, con¬ 
sists of a bouquet of roses fastened by a bow of black 
velvet ribbon, with pendent ends drooping from the 
back of the head. The mingling of black with white 
has also been adopted in dresses composed of a less 
light and aerial texture than organdy. 

In figures one and two we give the latest style of 
Cloaks, which may be made of any material. 

One of the prettiest Bonnets which we have seen 
is of a grey or silver-colored satin, trimmed with 
bands of cherry-colored velvet, with a small plume 
of feathers in grey and cherry-color on one side. 
The face trimming is of white tulle and sprifirs of the 
Narcissus flower. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. —Little Girl’s Out-door Dress.— Frock 


moire antique ribbon, narrow fringe, or wide bias ; 
folds of gay plaid poplin. The dresses with woven ■, 


of red merino, edged with a band of sable. Black 
velet mantle, trimmed in corresponding style. A 
small sable muff. Bonnet of currant-colorcd velvet. 
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For superior styles of dress for little girls, flounces 
ere much need, particularly on silks. Silks of one 
eolor, as Mazarine blue, garnet or green, have the 
flounces trimmed with black velvet, or of the color 
of the dress; fringe, however, is frequently used. 
When the silk is plaided, either a narrow fringe, or 
a hem or pinked flounces are most in favor. Dresses 
of grey plaided woollen or poplins have the skirt 
full, but plain. Cashmeres and merinos are fre¬ 
quently trimmed with a poplin or woollen plaid of 
the gayest oolors, cut bias, and put on the skirt in 
folds. For small children two or three folds only 
are used, but for larger ones, as many as four or five 
are employed. The lower fold is the widest, and the 
others decrease in size as they approach the waist 
If a basque is worn, it, as well as the sleeves, are 
trimmed with the same material. Apple and forest 
greens, French and Mazarine blue, and the various 
shades of dove and stone colors look very beautifully 
with this trimming. Nearly all dresses for children 


over five years of age are made high in the neck, 
some having long sleeves confined around the wait 
by a band, or if this is not necessary, a white bishop 
sleeve is fastened in at the cap. When the dresses 
are made low in the neck, a full white habit skirt, 
fitting close to the throat, is always worn. Basques 
are still popular, but many dresses are made withoot 
them. The skirts are somewhat longer than hereto¬ 
fore. Cloaks are generally of the talma shape, trim¬ 
med with fur or velvet. The bonnet for a little giri 
is a miniature edition of her mamma's without the 
flowers. 

For boy's in-door wear, sacqnes of plaid cashmere 
or woollen, belted around the waist are much won. 
The cloth jacket or “roundabout" is not worn exeept 
for boys about nine years of age. For over-costa, 
talma’s with sleeves aro all the fashion. Some har 
the addition of a large circular cape. Caps are most 
worn than hats. 


PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 


Our Magazine for 1356.—We hazard nothing 
in saying that this excels all other Magazines for 
ladies in several important points, let. It is the 
only one that gives original stories wholly. 2nd . 
These stories are of a higher order than in odj 
cotemporary. 3rd. Its steel, colored fashion-plates 
are the newest and prettiest. 4;A. Its mezzotints 
are the rnoBt beautiful, bth. Its crochet, embroidery, 
and other patterns, are the choicest. 3th. It gives 
tbe most reading matter, in proportion to its price. 
7 th. The promises made, at the beginning of tbe 
year, are more than fulfilled before its close. In 
proof of these several assertions, we could quote the 
testimony of newspapers, from all sections of the 
Union, if we had room to spare. No lady need hesi¬ 
tate, therefore, to stake her veracity on tbe fact of 
these points of superiority in “ Peterson’s Magazine." 

Iq sending this, the last number of the year, to 
press, the publisher asks that ladies, who know the 
Magazine, will interest themselves to extend its cir¬ 
culation. Send us, not only your own subscriptions, 
hut those of your friends, who heretofore have not 
been on our list! Every patron could easily get an 
additional subscriber; and this alone would double 
our circulation. Though we close the year, p»- ; 


Ahead of Our Promises. —Our montbfypwee stf 
new Music, our department “How To Mike Paper 
Flowers," and other improvements, wemwa&s iUs 
year, in addition to those promised in the Piuqutm 
for 1855. We strive, in this way, always to beitai 
of our promises: and the newspaper press,niver- 
pally, gives us this character. We shall do mon,li 
1856 also, than we have set forth as yet. Be on fee 
look out! 

How to Remit. —In remitting, write legibly at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county ml 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neighbor¬ 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 9 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Pfaik- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

For Three Dollars. —For three dollars we v3 
send a copy of “ Peterson," f*r one year, and also s 
copy of any one of the two dollar weekly news¬ 
papers. For three dollars and fifty cents we wifl 
send “Peterson" and “Harper," for one year. 


nearly twice as many copies 
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beds ground; a teaspoonful of soda, 
in a slow oven. The flour to be mixed 
iually; the butter and treacle to be milk warm, 
“soda to be put in last. Let it stand half an hour 
to rise. 

To Color Butter .—Take some sound carrots, ex¬ 
press the juice through a sieve, and mix it with 
the cream when it enters the churn, which will make 
it appear like May butter. 


The Port-Folio of Art.—T his is the title we 

V. V. r ..^-juiK C-Tl_orl. '•d*for 1856. It ii 

worn with a low corsage, made of guipure with a 
ruche of pink ribbon No. 4 between the insertions; 
trimmed with a deep Venice guipure; a lower one 
going round the neck with a ribbon ruche. 

Fig. vii.—Bertha Collar composed of two rows 
of Brussels lace. 

Fig. vni.—B onnet composed of black bands^ cur¬ 
rant-colored satin and black blpndo edging. The 
cape is made of currant-oolored r ~ l tn, and is trimmed 
with several rows of narrow black velvet and black 
^ l ftce edging. On one side a bow of curran t-colored 
ribbon, and on the other side a bouqnet of chryffli' 
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